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BOOK  V. 

HEN  Grijalva  returned  to  Cuba,  he  found  the  arma¬ 
ment  deflined  to  attempt  the  conquefl  of  that  rich  country 
which  he  had  difcovered,  almoft  complete.  Not  only  ambi¬ 
tion,  but  avarice,  had  urged  Velafquez  to  haflen  his  prepa-  of  Velafquez 
rations ;  and  having  fuch  a  profped  of  gratifying  both,  he  New  Spain”2 
had  advanced  considerable  fums  out  of  his  private  fortune  to¬ 
wards  defraying  the  expence.  At  the  fame  time,  he  exerted 
his  influence  as  governor,  in  engaging  the  moft  diflinguifhed 
perfons  in  the  colony  to  undertake  the  fervice  a.  At  a  time 
when  the  fpirit  of  the  Spanifh  nation  was  adventurous  to  ex- 
cefs,  a  number  of  foldiers,  eager  to  embark  in  any  daring  en- 
terprife,  foon  appeared.  But  it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  find  a  perfon 
qualified  to  take  the  command  in  an  expedition  of  fo  much  im¬ 
portance  j  and  the  character  of  Velafquez,  who  had  the  right 
of  nomination,  greatly  increafed  the  difficulty  of  the  choice. 

*  See  NOTE  I. 
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Though  of  mofl:  afpiring  ambition,  and  not  deflitute  of  talents 
for  government,  he  poflefled  neither  fuch  courage,  nor  fuch 
vigour  and  a&ivity  of  mind,  as  to  undertake  in  perfon  the  con- 
dud:  of  the  armament  which  he  was  preparing.  In  this  embar- 
raffing  fituation,  he  formed  the  chimerical  fcheme  not  only  of  at- 
chieving  great  exploits  by  a  deputy,  but  of  fecuring  to  himfelf 
the  glory  of  conquefls  which  were  to  be  made  by  another.  In 
the  execution  of  this  plan,  he  fondly  aimed  at  reconciling  con- 
tradidions.  He  was  folicitousto  chufe  a  commander  of  intrepid 
refolution,  and  of  fuperior  abilities,  becaufe  he  knew  thefe  to 
be  requifite  in  order  to  enfure  fuccefs-  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
from  the  jealoufy  natural  to  little  minds,  he  wifhed  him  to  be 
of  a  fpirit  fo  tame  and  obfequious,  as  to  be  entirely  dependant 
on  his  will.  But  when  he  came  to  apply  thofe  ideas  in  form¬ 
ing  an  opinion  concerning  the  feveral  officers  who  occurred  to 
his  thoughts  as  worthy  of  being  entrufted  with  the  command, 
he  foon  perceived  that  it  was  impoffible  to  find  fuch  incom¬ 
patible  qualities  united  in  one  charader.  Such  as  were  diflin- 
guiffied  for  courage  and  talents,  were  too  high-fpirited  to  be 
paffive  inflruments  in  his  hand.  Thofe  who  appeared  more 
gentle  and  tradable,  were  deflitute  of  capacity,  and  unequal  to 
the  charge.  This  augmented  his  perplexity  and  his  fears.  He 
deliberated  long,  and  with  much  folicitude,  and  was  ftill  waver¬ 
ing  in  his  choice,  when  Amador  de  Lares,  the  royal  treafurer 
in  Cuba,  and  Andres  Duero,  his  own  fecretary,  the  two  per- 
fons  in  whom  he  chiefly  confided,  were  encouraged  by  this  ir- 
refolution  to  propofe  a' new  candidate,  and  fupported  their  re- 
'  commendation  with  fuch  afliduity  and  addrefs,  that,  no  lefs 
fatally  for  Velafquez  than  happily  for  their  country,  it  proved 
fuccefsful b. 
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The  man  whom  they  pointed  out  to  him  was  Fernando 
Cortes.  He  was  born  at  Medellin,  a  fmall  town  in  Bftrema- 
dura,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
and  defcended  from  a  family  of  noble  blood,  but  of  very  mo¬ 
derate  fortune.  Being  originally  deftined  by  his  parents  to  the 
fludy  of  law,  as  the  mod  likely  method  of  bettering  his  con¬ 
dition,  he  was  fent  early  to  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  where 
he  imbibed  fome  tindture  of  learning.  But  he  wras  foon  dif- 
gufted  with  an  academic  life,  which  did  not  fuit  his  ardent  and 
reftlefs  genius,  and  retired  to  Medellin,  where  he  gave  himfelf 
up  entirely  to  a&ive  fports  and  martial  exereifes.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  life,  he  was  fo  impetuous,  fo  overbearing,  and  fo  difii- 
p.ated,  that  his  father  was  glad  to  comply  with  his  inclination, 
and  fend  him  abroad  as  an  adventurer  in  arms.  There  were 
in  that  age  two  confpicuous  theatres,  on  which  fuch  of  the 
Spanifh  youth  as  courted  military  glory  might  difplay  their  va¬ 
lour  ;  one  in  Italy,  under  the  command  of  the  Great  Captain  ; 
the  ether  in  the  New  world.  Cortes  preferred  the  former, 
but  was  prevented  by  indifpofition  from  embarking  with  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of  troops  fent  to  Naples.  Upon  this  difappoint- 
ment  he  turned  his  views  towards  America,  whither  he  was 
allured  by  the  profped  of  the  advantages  which  he  might  de¬ 
rive  from  the  patronage  of  Ovandoc,  the  governor  of  Hifpa- 
niola,  who  was  his  kinfman.  When  he  landed  at  St.  Domingo 
in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  four,  his  reception  was  fuch 
as  equalled  his  moft  fanguine  hopes,  and  he  was  employed  by 
the  governor  in  feveral  honourable  and  lucrative  ftations. 
i  hefe,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  his  ambition  j  and  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  he  obtained  permifilon 
to  accompany  Diego  Velafquez  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba.  In 
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BOOK  this  fervice  he  diftinguiShed  himfelf  fo  much,  that,  notwith- 
Handing  fome  violent  contefts  with  Velafquez,  occafioned  by 
*5*3.  trivial  events,  unworthy  of  remembrance,  he  was  at  length 
taken  into  favour,  and  received  an  ample  conceffion  of  lands 
and  of  Indians,  the  recompence  ufually  bellowed  upon  adven¬ 
turers  in  the  New  World  d. 


Though  Cortes  had  not  hitherto  aCled  in  high  command, 
he  had  difplayed  fuch  qualities  in  feveral  fcenes  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  as  raifed  univerfal  expectation,  and  turned  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen  towards  him,  as  one  capable  of  performing 
great  things.  The  turbulence  of  youth,  as  foon  as  he  found 
objeCts  and  occupations  fuited  to  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  gra¬ 
dually  fubtided,  and  fettled  into  a  habit  of  regular  indefatigable 
activity.  The  impetuofity  of  his  temper,  when  he  came  to  aCt 
with  his  equals,  infenfibly  abated,  by  being  kept  under  re¬ 
straint,  and  mellowed  into  a  cordial  foldierly  franknefs.  Thefe 
qualities  were  accompanied  with  calm  prudence  in  concerting 
his  fchemes,  with  perfevering  vigour  in  executing  them,  and 
with  what  is  peculiar  to  fuperior  genius,  the  art  of  gaining  the 
confidence  and  governing  the  minds  of  men.  To  all  which 
were  added  the  inferior  accomplishments  that  Strike  the  vulgar, 
and  command  their  refpeCt ;  a  graceful  perfon,  a  winning  af- 
peCt,  extraordinary  addrefs  in  martial  exercifes,  and  a  consti¬ 
tution  of  fuch  vigour  as  to  be  capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue. 

As  foon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velafquez  by  his  two 
confidents,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he  had  at  length  found 
what  he  had  hitherto  fought  in  vain,  a  man  with  talents  for 
command,  but  not  an  object  of  jealoufy.  Neither  the  rank  nor 
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the  fortune  of  Cortes,  as  he  imagined,  were  fuch  that  he  could 
afpire  at  independence.  He  had  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  his 
own  readinefs  to  bury  ancient  animofities  in  oblivion,  as  well 
as  his  liberality  in  conferring  feveral  recent  favours,  he  had  al¬ 
ready  gained  the  good-will  of  Cortes,  and  hoped,  by  this  new 
and  unexpected  mark  of  confidence,  that  he  might  attach  him 
for  ever  to  his  intereft. 

Cortes  receiving  his  commiffion  with  the  warmeft  expref-  Soon  becomes 
{ions  of  refpeCt  and  gratitude  to  the  governor,  immediately  -^ous  of 
ereded  his  ftandard  before  his  own  houfe,  appeared  in  a  mili-  O&ober  2 3. 
tary  drefs,  and  affumed  all  the  enfigns  of  his  new  dignity. 

His  utmoft  influence  and  activity  wxre  exerted  in  perfuading 
many  of  his  friends  to  engage  in  the  fervice,  and  in  urging 
forward  the  preparations  for  the  voyage.  All  his  own  funds, 
together  with  what  money  he  could  raife  by  mortgaging  his 
lands  and  Indians,  were  expended  in  purchafing  military  ftores 
and  provifions,  or  in  fupplying  the  wants  of  fuch  of  his  officers 
as  were  unable  to  equip  themfelves  in  a  manner  fuited  to  their 
rank e.  Inoffenfive,  and  even  laudable  as  this  conduCt  was, 
his  difappointed  competitors  were  malicious  enough  to  give  it  a 
turn  to  his  difadvantage :  They  reprefented  him  as  aiming  al¬ 
ready,  with  little  difguife,  at  eftablifhing  an  independent  au¬ 
thority  over  his  troops,  and  endeavouring  to  fecure  their 
refpeCt  or  love  by  his  oftentatious  and  interefted  liberality. 

They  reminded  Velafquez  of  his  former  diffenfions  with  the 
man  in  whom  he  now  repofed  fo  much  confidence,  and  fore¬ 
told  that  Cortes  would  be  more  apt  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
power,  which  he  was  inconfiderately  putting  in  his  hands,  to 

«  See  NOTE  III. 
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BOOK  avenge  paft  injuries,  than  to  requite  late  obligations.  Thefe 
infinuations  made  fuch  impreffion  upon  the  fufpicious  mind  of 
1518.  Velafquez,  that  Cortes  foon  obferved  fome  fymptoms  of  a 
growing  alienation  and  diftruft  in  his  behaviour,  and  was  ad- 
vifed  by  his  friends,  Lares  and  Duero,  to  haften  his  departure, 
before  thefe  fhould  become  fo  confirmed,  as  to  break  out  with 
open  violence.  Fully  fenfible  of  this  danger,  he  urged  forward 
his  preparations  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  he  fet  fail  from  St. 
Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighteenth  of  November,  Velafquez  ac¬ 
companying  him  to  the  fhore,  and  taking  leave  of  him  with  an 
appearance  of  perfeCt  friendfhip  and  confidence,  though  he  had 
fecretly  given  it  in  charge  to  fome  of  his  officers,  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  every  part  of  their  commander’s  conduct f. 


Endeavours 
to  deprive 
him  of  his 
commiffion, 


Cortes  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  a  fmall  fettlement  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  ifland,  where  he  was  joined  by  feveral  ad¬ 
venturers,  and  received  a  fupply  of  provifions  and  military 
ftores,  of  which  his  flock  was  Hill  very  incomplete.  He  had 
hardly  left  St.  Jago  when  the  jealoufy  which  had  been  work¬ 
ing  in  the  breafl  of  Velafquez  grew  fo  violent  that  it  was  im- 
pofiible  to  fupprefs  it.  The  armament  was  no  longer  under 
his  own  eye  and  direction  ;  and  he  felt  that  as  his  power  over 
it  ceafed,  that  of  Cortes  became  more  abfolute.  Imagination 
now  aggravated  every  circumftance,  which  had  formerly  ex¬ 
cited  fufpicion  :  the  rivals  of  Cortes  induflrioufly  threw  in  re¬ 
flections  which  increafed  his  fears  •  and  with  no  lefs  art  than 
malice  they  called  fuperflition  to  their  aid,  employing  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  an  aftrologer  in  order  to  complete  the  alarm.  All 
thefe,  by  their  united  operation,  produced  the  defired  effeCt. 


f  Gomara  Cron.  c.  7.  B.  Diaz.  c.  20. 
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Velafquez  repented  bitterly  of  his  own  imprudence,  in  having 
committed  a  trull:  of  fo  much  importance  to  a  perfon  whofe 
fidelity  appeared  fo  doubtful,  and  haftily  difpatched  inftrudions 
to  Trinidad,  empowering  Verdugo,  the  chief  magiftrate  there, 
to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  commiffion.  But  Cortes  had  already 
made  fuch  progrefs  in  gaining  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  his 
troops,  that,  finding  officers  as  well  as  foldiers  equally  zealous 
to  fupport  his  authority,  he  foothed  or  intimidated  Verdugo, 
and  was  permitted  to  depart  from  Trinidad  without  molefta- 
tion. 

From  Trinidad  Cortes  failed  for  Havana,  in  order  to  raife  and  t0  \ay 
more  foldiers,  and  to  complete  the  viduallins;  of  his  fleet.  hlm  under 
There  feveral  perfons  of  diftindion  entered  into  the  fervice, 
and  engaged  to  fupply  what  provifions  were  fill  wanting  j  but 
as  it  was  neceffary  to  allow  them  fome  time  for  performing 
what  they  had  promifed,  Velafquez,  fenfi ble  that  he  ought  no 
longer  to  rely  on  a  man  of  whom  he  had  fo  openly  difcovered 
his  diftrufi,  availed  himfelf  of  the  interval,  which  this  un¬ 
avoidable  delay  afforded,  in  order  to  make  one  attempt  more  to 
wrefl  the  command  out  of  the  hands  of  Cortes.  He  loudly 
complained  of  Verdugo’s  condud,  accufing  him  either  of 
childifh  facility,  or  of  manifed  treachery,  in  buffering  Cortes 
to  efcape  from  Trinidad.  Anxious  to  guard  againd  a  fecond 
difappointment,  he  fent  a  perfon  of  confidence  to  the  Hava¬ 
na,  with  peremptory  injundions  to  Pedro  Barba,  his  lieute¬ 
nant-governor  in  that  colony,  inftantly  to  arred  Cortes,  to 
fend  him  priloner  to  St.  Jago  under  a  firong  guard,  and  to 
countermand  the  departure  of  the  armament  until  he  fhould 
receive  farther  orders :  he  wrote  likewife  to  the  principal  offi¬ 
cers,  requiring  them  to  affifl  Barba  in  executing  what  he  had 
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book  given  him  in  charge.  But  before  the  arrival  of  his  meffenger, 
a  Francifcan  friar  of  St.  Jago  had  fecretly  conveyed  an  account 
!5'8-  of  this  interefling  tranfadtion  to  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  a 
monk  of  the  fame  order,  who  aded  as  chaplain  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion. 

Cortes  de-  Cortes,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  time  to  take  pre- 
fc hemes,  and  cautions  for  his  own  fafety.  His  firft  ftep  was  to  find  fome 

preparations3  Pretext  f°r  removing  from  Havana  Diego  de  Ordaz,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  great  merit,  but  in  whom,  on  account  of  his  known 
attachment  to  Velafquez,  he  could  not  confide  in  this  trying 
and  delicate  jundure.  He  gave  him  the  command  of  a  veffel, 
defiined  to  take  on  board  fome  provifions  in  a  fmall  harbour 
beyond  Cape  Antonio  *  and  thus  made  fure  of  his  abfence, 
without  feeming  to  fufped  his  fidelity.  When  he  was  gone, 
Cortes  no  longer  concealed  the  intentions  of  Velafquez  from 
his  troops ;  and  as  officers  and  foldiers  were  equally  impatient 
to  fet  out  on  an  expedition,  in  preparing  for  which  moft  of 
them  had  expended  all  their  fortune,  they  expreffed  their  afto- 
nifhment  and  indignation  at  that  illiberal  jealoufy,  to  which 
the  governor  was  about  to  facrifice,  not  only  the  honour, of  their 
general,  but  all  their  fanguine  hopes  of  glory  and  wealth. 
With  one  voice  they  intreated  that  he  would  not  abandon  the 
important  ftation  to  which  he  had  fuch  a  good  title.  They 
conjured  him  not  to  deprive  them  of  a  leader  whom  they  fol¬ 
lowed  with  foch  well  founded  confidence,  and  offered  to  fhed 
the  Lift  drop  of  their  blood  in  maintaining  his  authority.  Cortes 
was  eafily  induced  to  comply  with  what  he  fo  ardently  defired. 
He  fwore  that  he  would  never  defert  foldiers  who  had  given 
him  fuch  a  fignal  proof  of  their  attachment,  and  promifed  in- 
ftantly  to  conduct  them  to  that  rich  country,  which  had  been 

fo 
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fo  long  the  objed  of  their  thoughts  and  wifhes.  This  decla¬ 
ration  was  received  with  tranfports  of  military  applaufe,  accom¬ 
panied  with  threats  and  imprecations  againft  all  who  fhould 
prefume  to  call  in  queftion  the  jurifdidion  of  their  general,  or 
to  obftrud  the  execution  of  his  defigns. 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  departure:  but 
though  this  expedition  was  the  united  effort  of  the  Spanifh 
power  in  Cuba ;  though  every  fettlement  had  contributed  its 
quota  of  men  and  provifions  ;  though  the  governor  had  laid 
out  confiderable  fums,  and  each  adventurer  had  exhaufted  his 
Rock,  or  {trained  his  credit,  the  poverty  of  the  preparations 
was  fuch  as  muft  aftonifh  the  prefent  age,  and  bore,  indeed,  no 
refemblance  to  an  armament  deftined  for  the  conqueft  of  a 
great  empire.  The  fleet  confifted  of  eleven  veffels,  the  largeft 
of  a  hundred  tons,  which  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  Ad¬ 
miral,  three  of  feventy  or  eighty  tons,  and  the  reft  fmall  open 
barks.  On  board  of  thefe  were  fix  hundred  and  feventeen  men; 
of  which  five  hundred  and  eight  belonged  to  the  land  fervice, 
and  a  hundred  and  nine  were  feamen  or  artificers.  The  fol- 
diers  were  divided  into  eleven  companies,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  fhips  ;  to  each  of  which  Cortes  appointed  a  cap¬ 
tain,  and  committed  to  him  the  command  of  the  veffel  while 
at  fea,  and  of  the  men  when  on  fhore  5.  As  the  ufe  of  fire¬ 
arms  among  the  nations  of  Europe  was  hitherto  confined  to  a 
few  battalions  of  regularly  difciplined  infantry,  only  thirteen 
foldiers  were  armed  with  mufkets,  thirty-two  were  crofs-bow- 
men,  and  the  reft  had  fwords  and  fpears.  Inftead  of  the  ufual 
defenfive  armour,  which  muft  have  been  cumberfome  in  a  hot 

S  See  NOTE  IV. 
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climate,  they  wore  jackets,  quilted  with  cotton,  which  expe¬ 
rience  had  taught  the  Spaniards  to  be  a  fufficient  protedion 
againft  the  weapons  of  the  Americans.  They  had  only  fixteen 
horfes,  ten  fmall  field  pieces,  and  four  falconets h. 


Feb.10,1519.  With  this  flender  and  ill-provided  train  did  Cortes  fet  fail. 

His  depar-  .  .  .  r  ,  .  . 

ture  from  to  make  war  upon  a  monarch  whole  dominions  were  more  ex- 

Cuba‘  tenfive  than  all  the  kingdoms  fubjed  to  the  Spanifh  crown. 

As  religious  enthufiafm  always  mingled  with  the  fpirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  in  the  New  World,  and,  by  a  combination  ftill  more 
ftrange,  united  with  avarice,  in  prompting  the  Spaniards  to  all 
their  enteiprifes,  a  large  crofs  was  difplayed  in  their  ftandards, 
with  this  infcription,  Let  us  follow  the  crofs ;  for  under  this 
fign  we  fhall  conquer. 


So  powerfully  were  Cortes  and  his  followers  animated  with 
both  thefe  paffions,  that,  no  lefs  eager  to  plunder  the  opulent 
country  whither  they  were  bound,  than  zealous  to  propagate 
the  Chriftian  faith  among  its  inhabitants,  they  fet  out,  not  with 
the  folicitude  natural  to  men  going  upon  dangerous  fervice, 
but  with  that  confidence  which  arifes  from  fecurity  of  fuccefs, 
and  certainty  of  the  divine  protection. 

Touches  at  As  Cortes  had  determined  to  touch  at  every  place  which  Gri- 
jalva  had  vifited,  he  fleered  diredly  towards  the  ifland  of  Co¬ 
zumel  ;  there  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  redeem  Jerome  de 
Aguilar,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been  eight  years  a  prifoner  among 
the  Indians.  This  man  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  a  dia¬ 
led  of  their  language,  underftood  through  a  large  extent  of 


h  B.  Diaz.  c.  19; 


country. 
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country,  and  pofiefling  betides  a  confiderable  thare  of  prudence  BOOK 
and  fagauty,  proved  extremely  ufeful  as  an  interpreter.  From 
Cozumel,  Cortes  proceeded  to  the  river  of  Tabafco,  in  hones  '5r9- 

r  •  r-  ^  ..  i  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ^  ,  March  4. 

or  a  reception  as  friendly  as  Grijalva  had  met  with  there,  and  and  at  Ta- 
of  finding  gold  in  the  fame  abundance  ;  but  the  difpofition  of  ba  c°’ 
the  natives,  from  fome  unknown  caufe,  was  totally  changed. 

After  repeated  endeavours  to  conciliate  their  good-will,  he  was 
conftrained  to  have  recourfe  to  violence.  Though  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  were  numerous,  and  advanced  with  extraordinary 
courage,  they  were  routed,  with  great  daughter,  in  feveral 
fucceflive  a&ions.  The  lofs  which  they  fufiained,  and  fiili 
more  the  aftonifiiment  and  terror  excited  by  the  deftrudive 
efied  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  dreadful  appearance  of  the 
horfes,  humbled  their  fierce  fpirits,  and  induced  them  to  fue 
for  peace.  They  acknowledged  the  king  of  Caftile  as  their 
fovereign,  and  granted  Cortes  a  fupply  of  provifions,  with  a 
prefent  of  cotton  garments,  fome  gold,  and  twenty  female 
Haves 

'  /  '  1  ‘  - 

Cortes  continued  his  courfe  to  the  weftward,  keeping  as  Arrives  atSt, 
near  the  fhore  as .  pofiible,  in  order  to  obferve  the  country  *  uiu"de 
but  could  difcover  no  proper  place  for  landing,  until  he  arrived 
at  St.  Juan  de  Uluak.  As  he  entered  this  harbour,  a  large  ca-  April  2. 
noe,  full  of  people,  among  whom  were  two  who  feemed  to  be 
perfons  of  difiindion,  approached  his  fhip,  with  figns  of 
peace  and  amity.  They  came  on  board  without  fear  or  did- 
truft,  and  addrefied  him  in  a  mod  refpe&ful  manner,  but  in 
a  language  altogether  unknown  to  Aguilar.  Cortes  was  in 
the  utmofi:  perplexity  and  diftrefs,  at  an  event  of  which  he 

i  See  NOTE  V. 

k  B.  Diaz.  c.  31 — 36.,  Goraara  Cron.  c.  18 — 23.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  1 1,  &c, 
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inftantly  forefaw  all  the  confequences,  and  already  felt  the  he- 
fitation  and  uncertainty  with  which  he  fhould  carry  on  the 
great  fchemes  which  he  meditated,  if,  in  his  tranfaddions  with 
the  natives,  he  mull  depend  entirely  upon  fuch  an  imperfed,, 
ambiguous,  and  conjectural  mode  of  communication,  as  the 
ufe  of  figns.  But  he  did  not  remain  long  in  this  embarraffing 
fituation  :  a  fortunate  accident  extricated  him,  when  his  own 
fagacity  could  have  contributed  little  towards  his  relief.  One  of 
the  female  Haves,  whom  he  had  received  from  the  cazique  of 
Tabafco,  happened  to  be  prefent  at  the  firft  interview  between 
Cortes  and  his  new  guefts.  She  perceived  his  diftrefs,  as  well 
as  the  confufion  of  Aguilar  j  and  as  fhe  perfectly  underftood 
the  Mexican  language,  fhe  explained  what  they  faid  in  the 
Yucatan  tongue,  with  which  Aguilar  was  acquainted.  This 
woman,  knowm  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Donna  Marina,  and 
who  makes  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New 
World,  where  great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  fmali 
caufes  and  inconfiderable  inftruments,  was  born  in  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Having  been  carried  off  a 
captive  by  fome  hoflile  party,  after  a  variety  of  adventures  fhe 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tabafcans,  and  had  refided  long 
enough  among  them  to  acquire  their  language,  without  lofing 
the  ufe  of  her  own.  Though  it  was  both  tedious  and  trouble- 
fome  to  converfe  by  the  intervention  of  two  different  interpret¬ 
ers,  Cortes  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  having  difcovered  this 
method  of  carrying  on  fome  intercourfe  with  the  people  of  a 
country  into  which  he  was  determined  to  penetrate,  that  in 
the  tranfports  of  his  joy  he  confidered  it  as  a  vifible  interpofition 
of  Providence  in  his  favour'. 


;  B.  Diaz.  c.  37,  38, 39.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  2$,  26.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  4. 
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He  now  learned,  that  the  two  perfons  whom  he  had  re-  B  0^0  K 

ceived  on  board  of  his  fhip  were  deputies  from  Pilpatoe  and  - - - 

Teutile  5  the  one  governor  of  that  province  under  a  great  mo-  Lzn^]?: 
narch,  whom  they  called  Montezuma,  and  the  other  the  com-  troops, 
mander  of  his  forces  there,  and  that  they  were  fent  to  inquire 
what  his  intentions  were  in  vifiting  their  coaft,  and  to  offer  him 
what  aififtance  he  might  need,  in  order  to  continue  his  voyage. 

Cortes,  flruck  with  the  appearance  of  thofe  people,  as  well  as 
f  the  tenor  of  the  mcffage,  allured  them,  in  refpeddful  terms, 
that  he  approached  their  country  with  moft  friendly  fenti- 
ments,  and  came  to  propofe  matters  of  great  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  their  prince  and  his  kingdom,  which  he  would  unfold 
more  fully,  in  perfon,  to  the  governor  and  the  general.  Next 
morning,  without  waiting  for  any  anfwer,  he  landed  his 
troops,  his  horfes  and  artillery  j  and  having  chofen  proper 
ground,  began  to  ered.  huts  for  his  men,  and  to  fortify  his 
camp.  The  natives,  indead  of  oppofing  the  entrance  of  thofe 
fatal  gueds  into  their  country,  aflided  them  in  all  their  opera¬ 
tions,  with  an  alacrity  of  which  they  had  ere  long  good  reafon 
to  repent. 

Next  day,  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  entered  the  Spanifh  camp  His  firft  in- 
with  a  numerous  retinue  ;  and  Cortes  conlidering  them  as  the  XTiSIxkrans. 
miniders  of  a  great  monarch,  entitled  to  a  degree  of  attention 
very  different  from  that  which  the  Spaniards  were  accuftomed 
to  pay  to  the  petty  Caziques,  with  whom  they  had  intercourfe, 
received  them  with,.  much  formal  ceremony.  He  informed 
them,  that  he  came  as  ambalfador  from  Don  Carlos  of  Audria, 
king  of  Cadile,  the  greated  monarch  of  the  ead,  and  was  in¬ 
truded  with  propolitions  of  fuch  moment,  that  he  could  impart 
them  to  none  but  the  emperor  Montezuma  himfelf ;  and  there¬ 
fore 
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fore  required  them  to  conduct  him,  without  iofs  of  time,  into 
the  prefence  of  their  mailer.  The  Mexican  o  dicers  could  not 
conceal  their  uneafinefs  at  a  requeft,  which  they  knew  to  be 
difagreeable,  and  which,  they  forefaw,  might  prove  extremely 
embarrafiing  to  their  fovereign,  whofe  mind  had  been  filled 
with  many  difquieting  apprehenfions,  ever  fince  the  former 
appearance  of  the  Spaniards  on  his  coafts.  But  before  they 
attempted  to  diffuade  Cortes  from  infilling  on  this  demand, 
they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  good-will,  by  entreating 
him  to  accept  of  certain  prefents,  which,  as  humble  fiaves  of 
Montezuma,  they  laid  at  his  feet.  Thefe  were  introduced  with 
great  parade,  and  confided  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  of  plumes  of 
various  colours  ;  and  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  to  a  con- 
fiderable  value ;  the  workmanfhip  of  which  appeared  to  be  as 
curious  as  the  materials  were  rich.  The  difplay  of  thefe  pro¬ 
duced  an  effedt  very  different  from  what  the  Mexicans  intended. 
Infiead  of  fatisfying,  it  increafed  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  rendered  them  fo  eager  and  impatient  to  become  mafiers  of 
a  country  which  abounded  with  fuch  precious  produ&ions,  that 
Cortes  could  hardly  lifien  with  patience  to  the  arguments 
which  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  employed  to  diffuade  him  from  vi- 
fiting  the  capital,  and  in  a  haughty  determined  tone  he  infilled 
on  his  demand,  of  being  admitted  to  a  perfonal  audience  of  their 
fovereign.  During  this  interview,  fome  painters,  in  the  train 
of  the  All  exican  chiefs,  had  been  diligently  employed  in  deli¬ 
neating,  upon  white  cotton  cloths,  figures  of  the  flips,  the  horfes, 
the  artillery,  the  foldiers,  and  whatever  die  attracted  their 
eyes,  as  lingular.  When  Cortes  obferved  this,  and  was  in¬ 
formed  that  thefe  pi&ures  were  to  be  fent  to  Montezuma,  in 
order  to  convey  to  him  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  ft  range  and 
wonderful  obje&s  now  prefented  to  their  view,  than  any  words 

could 
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could  communicate,  he  refolved  to  render  the  reprefentation 
ftill  more  animated  and  interefling,  by  exhibiting  fuch  a  fpec- 
tacle  as  might  give  both  them  and  their  monarch  an  awful  im- 
preffion  of  the  extraordinary  prowefs  of  his  followers,  and  the 
irrefiftible  force  of  their  arms.  The  trumpets,  by  his  order 
founded  an  alarm ;  the  troops,  in  a  moment,  formed  in  order, 
of  battle,  the  infantry  performed  fuch  martial  exercifes  as  were 
beft  fuited  to  difplay  the  effed  of  their  different  weapons;  the 
horfe,  in  various  evolutions,  gave  a  fpecimen  of  their  agility 
and  flrength  ;  the  artillery,  pointed  towards  the  thick,  woods 
which  furrounded  the  camp^made  dreadful  havoc  among  the 
trees.  The  Mexicans  looked  on  with  that  filent  amazement, 
which  is  natural  when  the  mind  is  ftruck  with  objeds,  which 
are  both  awful  and  above  its  comprehenfion.  But,  at  the 
cxplofion  of  the  cannon,  many  of  them  fled,  fome  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  all  were  fo  much  confounded  at  the  fight  of  men 
whofe  power  fo  nearly  refembled  that  of  the  Gods,  that  Cortes 
found  it  difficult  to  compofe  and  re-affure  them.  The  painters 
had  now  many  new  fubjeds  on  which  to  exercife  their  art,  and 
they  put  their  fancy  on  the  flretch  in  order  to  invent  figures 
and  charaders  to  reprefent  the  extraordinary  things  which  they 
had  feen. 
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Messengers  wrere  immediately  difpatched  to  Montezuma  Negotiations 
with  thofe  pidures,  and  a  full  account  of  every  thing  that  had  ^^aMontc' 
palTed  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes 
fent  a  prefent  of  fome  European  curiofities  to  Montezuma, 
which,  though  of  no  great  value,  he  believed  would  be  accept¬ 
able  on  account  of  their  novelty.  The  Mexican  monarchs,  in 
order  to  obtain  early  information  of  every  occurrence  in  all  the 
corners  of  their  vafl  empire,  had  introduced  a  refinement  in 

police, 
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His  prefents. 


police,  unknown,  at  that  time,  in  Europe.  They  had  couriers 
polled  at  proper  flations  along  the  principal  roads,  and  as 
thefe  were  trained  to  agility  by  a  regular  education,  and  relieved 
one  another  at  moderate  diftances,  they  conveyed  intelligence 
with  furprifing  rapidity.  Though  the  capital  in  which  Mon¬ 
tezuma  redded  was  above  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  St. 
Juan  de  Ulua,  Cortes’s  prefents  were  carried  thither,  and  an 
anfwer  to  his  demands  was  received  in  a  few  days.  The  fame 
officers  who  had  hitherto  treated  with  the  Spaniards,  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  deliver  this  anfwer  j  but  as  they  knew  how  repug¬ 
nant  the  determination  of  their  mafter  was  to  all  the  fchemes 
and  wiffies  of  the  Spanifh  commander,  they  would  not  venture 
to  make  it  known  until  they  had  previoufly  endeavoured  to 
foothe  and  mollify  him.  For  this  purpofe,  they  renewed  the 
negociation  by  introducing  a  train  of  a  hundred  Indians,  loaded 
with  prefents  fent  to  him  by  Montezuma.  The  magnificence 
of  thefe  was  fuch  as  became  a  great  monarch,  and  far  exceeded 
any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  formed  of  his  wealth. 
They  were  placed  upon  mats  fpread  on  the  ground,  in  fuch 
order  as  ffiewed  them  to  the  greateff  advantage.  Cortes 
and  his  officers  viewed,  with  admiration,  the  various  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  country,  cotton  fluffs  fo  fine,  and  of  fuch  delicate 
texture  as  to  refemble  filk ;  pictures  of  animals,  trees,  and 
other  natural  objects  formed  with  feathers  of  different  colours, 
difpofed  and  mingled  with  fuch  fkill  and  elegance,  as  to  rival 
the  works  of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty  of  imitation. 
But  what  chiefly  attraded  their  eyes,  were  two  large  plates  of 
a  circular  form,  one  of  maffive  gold  reprefenting  the  fun,  the 
other  of  filver,  an  emblem  of  the  moon  m.  Thefe  were  accom- 


«  See  note  vi. 
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panied  with  bracelets,  collars,  rings,  and  other  trinkets  of  gold  ;  B  0^0  K 
and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  give  the  Spa- 
niards  a  complete  idea  of  what  the  country  afforded,  with  fome  I5I9- 
boxes  filled  with  pearls,  precious  ttones,  and  grains  of  gold 
unwrought,  as  they  had  been  found  in  the  mines  or  rivers. 

Cortes  received  all  thefe  with  an  appearance  of  profound  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  monarch  by  whom  they  were  bellowed.  But  Forbids  Cor- 

J  J  _  tes  to  ap- 

when  the  Mexicans,  prefuming  upon  this,  informed  him  that  proach  his 

caD1taI 

their  matter,  though  he  defired  him  to  accept  of  what  he  had 
fent  as  a  token  of  his  regard  for  the  prince  whom  he  repre- 
fented,  would  not  give  his  confent  that  foreign  troops  fhould 
approach  nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them  to  continue 
longer  in  his  dominions,  Cortes  declared,  in  a  manner  more 
refolute  and  peremptory  than  formerly,  that  he  mutt  infitt  on 
his  ttrtt  demand,  as  he  could  not,  without  difhonour,  return  to 
his  own  fovereign,  until  he  was  admitted  into  the  prefence  of 
the  prince  whom  he  was  appointed  to  vittt  in  his  name.  The 
Mexicans,  attonifhed  at  feeing  any  man  dare  to  oppofe  that 
will,  w’hich  they  were  accuttomed  to  confider  as  fupreme  arid 
irrefiftible,  yet  afraid  of  precipitating  their  country  into  an 
open  rupture  with  fuch  formidable  enemies,  prevailed  with 
Cortes  to  promife,  that  he  would  not  move  from  his  prefent 
camp,  until  the  return  of  a  meffenger,  whom  they  fent  to 
Montezuma  for  farther  inttru&ions  n. 

The  firmnefs  with  which  Cortes  adhered  to  his  original  State  of  the 
propofal  fhould,  naturally,  have  brought  the  negociation  be-  pireatthat 
tween  him  and  Montezuma  to  a  fpeedy  ittue,  as  it  feemed  to  penod‘ 
leave  the  Mexican  monarch  no  choice,  but  either  to  receive  him 

n  B.  Diaz  c.  39.  Gomara  Cron,  c  .27.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  5,  6. 
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with  confidence  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppofe  him  openly  as  an 
enemy.  The  latter  was  what  might  have  been  expe&ed  from 
a  haughty  prince  in  poffeffion  of  extenfive  power.  The  Mexi¬ 
can  empire,  at  this  period,  was  at  a  pitch  of  grandeur  to  which 
no  fociety  ever  attained  in  fo  fhort  a  period.  Though  it  had 
fubfified  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  its  dominion  extend¬ 
ed  from  the  North  to  the  South  Sea,  over  territories  If  retching 
above  five  hundred  leagues  from  eaft  to  well,  and  mare  than 
two  hundred  from  north  to  fouth,  comprehending  provinces 
not  inferior  in  fertility,  population,  and  opulence,  to  any  in 
the  torrid  zone.  The  people  were  warlike  and  enterprising  j 
the  authority  of  the  monarch  unbounded,  and  his  revenues 
confiderable.  If,  with  the  forces  which  might  have  been  fud- 
denly  afiembled  in  fuch  an  empire,  Montezuma  had  fallen  upon 
the  Spaniards  while  encamped  on  a  barren  unhealthy  coafi, 
unfupported  by  any  ally,  without  a  place  of  retreat,  and  defii- 
tute  of  provifions,  it  is  impoflible,  even  with  all  the  advantages 
of  their  fuperior  difeipline  and  arms,  that  they  could  have  flood 
the  fhock,  and  they  mufl  either  have  perifhed  in  fuch  an  une¬ 
qual  conteft,  or  have  abandoned  the  enterprife. 

As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  to  take  this  fpirited 
part,  his  own  difpofitions  feemed  naturally  to  prompt  him  to  it. 
Of  all  the  princes  who  had  fwayed  the  Mexican  feeptre,  he  was 
the  moll  haughty,  the  moft  violent,  and  the  moft  impatient  of 
controul.  His  fubje&s  looked  up  to  him  with  awe,  and  his  ene¬ 
mies  with  terror.  The  former  he  governed  with  unexampled 
rigour,  but  they  were  imprefled  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  ca¬ 
pacity,  as  commanded  their  refped  j  and  by  many  vi&ories  over 
the  latter,  he  had  fpread  far  the  dread  of  his  arms,  and  had  add¬ 
ed  feveral  confiderable  provinces  to  his  dominions.  But  though 

his 
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his  talents  might  be  fuited  to  the  tranfadions  of  a  ftate  fo  im- 
perfedly  polilhed  as  the  Mexican  empire,  and  fufflcient  to  con- 
dud  them  while  in  their  accuftomed  courfe,  they  were  altoge¬ 
ther  inadequate  to  a  conjundure  fo  extraordinary,  and  did  not 
qualify  him  either  to  judge  with  the  difcernment,  or  to  ad 
with  the  decifion,  requiflte  in  fuch  a  trying  emergence. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  on  his  coaft,  |^sapnedrpt!eerror 
he  bifcovered  fymptoms  of  timidity  and  embarralfment.  In- 
Head  of  taking  fuch  refolutions  as  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  Spaniards, 
power,  or  the  memory  of  his  former  exploits,  might  have  in- 
fpired,  he  deliberated  with  an  anxiety  and  hefltation  which 
did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  his  meaneft  courtiers.  The  per¬ 
plexity  and  difcompofure  of  Montezuma’s  mind  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  as  well  as  the  general  difmay  of  his  fubjeds,  was  not 
owing  wholly  to  the  imprefEon  which  the  Spaniards  had  made 
by  the  novelty  of  their  appearance  and  the  terror  cf  their  arms; 
its  origin  may  be  traced  up  to  a  more  remote  fource.  There 
was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe  the  earlieft  and  mod  authen¬ 
tic  Spanilh  hiftorians,  almoii  univerfal  among  the  Americans, 
that  fome  dreadful  calamity  was  impending  over  their  heads, 
from  a  race  of  formidable  invaders  who  Aiould  come  from  re- 
gions  towards  the  riting  fun,  to  over-run  and  defolate  their 
country.  Whether  this  difquieting  apprehenfion  flowed  from 
the  memory  of  fome  natural  calamity  which  had  afflided  that 
part  of  the  globe,  and  imprefled  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
with  fuperflitious  fears  and  forebodings,  or  whether  it  was  an 
imagination  accidentally  fuggefted  by  the  aftonifhment  which 
the  firft  flgbt  of  a  new  race  of  men  occafioned,  it  is  impoflibie 
to  determine.  But  as  the  Mexicans  were  more  prone  to  fuper- 
fiition  than  any  people  in  the  New  World,  they  were  more 
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BOOK  deeply  affe&ed  with  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  whom 
their  credulity  inftantly  reprefented  as  the  inftruments  deftined 
J5‘9-  to  bring  about  that  fatal  revolution  which  they  dreaded.  Un¬ 
der  thofe  circumflances,  it  ceafes  to  be  incredible  that  a  handful 
of  adventurers  fhould  alarm  the  monarch  of  a  great  empire  and 
all  his  fubjedfs  \ 


Continues  to  Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  this  imprefnon,  when 

ne^ociate.  A 

the  meffenger  arrived  from  the  Spanifh  camp  with  an  account, 
that  Cortes,  adhering  to  his  original  demand,  refuted  to  obey 
the  order  enjoining  him  to  leave  the  country,  Montezuma 
aiTumed  fome  degree  of  refolution,  and  in  a  tranfport  of  rage 
natural  to  a  fierce  prince,  unaccuflomed  to  meet  with  any  oppo- 
lition  to  his  will,  he  threatened  to  facrifice  thofe  prefumptuous 
Grangers  to  his  gods.  But  his  doubts  and  fears  quickly  re¬ 
turned,  and  inflead  of  iffuing  orders  to  carry  his  threats  into 
execution,  he  again  called  his  m buffers  to  confer  and  offer 
their  advice.  Feeble  and  temporizing  meafures  will  always  be 
the  refult  when  men  affemble  to  deliberate  in  a  fituation  where 
they  ought  to  adt.  The  Mexican  council  took  no  effectual 
meafure  for  expelling  fuch  troublefome  intruders,  and  were  fa- 
tisfied  with  iffuing  a  more  pofitive  injunction,  requiring  them 
to  leave  the  country;  but  this  they  prepofleroufly  accompanied 
with  a  prefent  of  fuch  value,  as  proved  a  frefh  inducement  to 
remain  there. 


Anxiety  and  Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  not  without  folicitude  or 

apprehenfions  •  c  c*  a  *  a  •  1  i*i  .  •  •  i  • 

of  the  Spa-  a  variety  or  lentiments,  in  deliberating  concerning  their  own 
mards.  future  conduct.  From  what  they  had  already  feen,  many  of 


°  Cortes  Relatione  Seconda,  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  234,  335.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  1. 
lib.  v.  c.  1 1.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  66.  92.  144. 
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them  formed  fuch  extravagant  ideas  concerning  the  opulence 
of  the  country,  that,  defpifing  danger  or.  hardfhips,  when 
they  had  in  view  treafures  which  appeared  to  be  inexhaufl- 
ible,  they  were  eager  to  attempt  the  conqueff  Others,  effi- 
mating  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empire  by  its  wealth,  and 
enumerating  the  various  proofs  which  had  occurred  of  its  being 
under  a  well  regulated  adminiftration,  contended  that  it  would 
be  an  a£t  of  the  wildeft  frenzy  to  attack  fuch  a  Hate  with  a  fmail 
body  of  men,  in  want  of  provifions,  unconne&ed  with  any 
ally,  and  already  enfeebled  by  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  the  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  lofs  of  feveral  of  their  number p.  Cortes  fecretly 
applauded  the  advocates  for  bold  meafures,  and  cherifhed  their 
romantic  hopes,  as  fuch  ideas  correfponded  with  his  own,  and 
favoured  the  execution  cf  the  fchemes  which  he  had  formed. 
From  the  time  that  the  fufpicions  of  Velafquez  broke  out  with 
open  violence  in  his  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  authority 
which  he  had  conferred,  he  faw  the  neceffity  of  diffolving  a 
connection  which  would  obftruCt  and  embarrafs  all  his  opera¬ 
tions,  and  watched  for  a  proper  opportunity  of  coming  to  a 
final  rupture  with  him.  Having  this  in  view,  he  had  laboured, 
by  every  art,  to  fecure  the  efteem  and  affeCtion  of  his  foldiers. 
With  his  abilities  for  command,  it  was  eafy  to  gain  their 
efteem  *  and  his  followers  were  quickly  fatisfied  that  they  might 
rely,  with  perfect  confidence,  on  the  conduct  and  courage  of 
their  leader.  Nor  was  it  more  difficult  to  acquire  their  affec¬ 
tion.  Among  adventurers,  nearly  of  the  fame  rank,  and  ferv- 
ing  at  their  own  expence,  the  dignity  of  command  did  not 
elevate  a  general  above  mingling  with  thofe  who  afted  un¬ 
der  him.  Cortes  availed  himfelf  of  this  freedom  of  rnter- 
courfe,  to  infmuate  himfelf  into  their  favour,  and  by  his  affable 
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manners,  by  well-timed  adts  of  liberality  to  fome,  by  infpir- 
ing  all  with  vaft  hopes,  and  by  allowing  them  to  trade  pri¬ 
vately  with  the  natives  he  attached  the  greater  part  of  his 
foldiers  fo  firmly  to  himfelf,  that  they  almoft  forgot  that  the 
armament  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  authority,  and  at  the  ex- 
pcnce,  of  another. 

His  addrefs 
in  carrying 
them  on. 

During  thofe  intrigues,  Teutile  arrived  with  the  prefent 
from  Montezuma,  and,  together  with  it,  delivered  the  ultimate 
order  of  that  monarch  to  depart  inflantly  out  of  his  dominions  j 

* 

and  when  Cortes,  inftead  of  complying,  renewed  his  requefl  of 
an  audience,  the  Mexican  turned  from  him  abruptly,  and  quit¬ 
ted  the  camp  with  looks  and  geflures  which  flrongly  expreffed 
his  furprife  and  refentment.  Next  morning,  none  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  who  ufed  to  frequent  the  camp  in  great  numbers,  in  or¬ 
der  to  barter  with  the  foldiers,  and  bring  in  provifions,  ap¬ 
peared.  All  friendly  correfpondcnce  feemed  now  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  it  was  expedted  every  moment  that  hoflilities  would 
commence.  This,  though  an  event  that  might  have  been  fore¬ 
men,  cccafioned  a  fudden  confirmation  among  the  Spaniards, 
which  emboldened  the  adherents  of  Velafquez  not  only  to  mur¬ 
mur  and  cabal  againfl  their  general,  but  to  appoint  one  of  their 
number  to  remonflrate  openly  againft  his  imprudence  in  at¬ 
tempting  the  conqueff  of  a  mighty  empire  with  fuch  inadequate 
force,  and  to  urge  the  necefuty  of  returning  to  Cuba,  in  order 
to  refit  the  fleet  and  augment  the  army.  Diego  de  Ordaz,  one 
of  his  principal  officers,  whom  the  malcontents  charged  with 
this  commiffion,  delivered  it  with  a  foldiery  freedom  and  blunt- 
riefs,  alluring  him  that  he  fpoke  the  fentiments  of  the  whole 

<1  See  NOTE  VII. 
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army.  Cortes  lidened  to  him  without  any  appearance  of  emo¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  he  well  knew  the  temper  and  willies  of  his  fol- 
diers,  and  forefaw  how  they  would  receive  a  proportion  fatal 
at  once  to  all  the  fplendid  hopes  and  fchemes  which  they  had 
been  forming  with  fuch  complacency,  he  carried  his  diifimula- 
tion  fo  far  as  to  feem  to  relinquifh  his  own  meafures  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  requed  of  Ordaz,  and  iffued  orders  that  the 
army  fhould  be  in  readinefs-  next  day  to  reimbark  for  Cu¬ 
ba.  As  foon  as  this  was  known,  the  dilappointed  adventurers 
exclaimed  and  threatened  ;  the  emiffaries  of  Cortes  mingling 
with  them,  inflamed  their  rage  ;  the  ferment  became  general  ; 
the  whole  camp  was  almod  in  open  mutiny ;  all  demanding 
with  eagernefs  to  fee  their  commander.  Cortes  was  not  flow 
in  appearing;  when,  with  one  voice,  they  expreffed  their  ado- 
nifhment  and  indignation  at  the  orders  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceived.  It  was  unworthy,  they  cried,  of  the  Cadilian  courage 
to  be  daunted  at  the  fird  afped  of  danger,  and  infamous  to  fly 
before  any  enemy  appeared.  For  their  parts,  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  relinquilh  an  enterprife,  that  had  hitherto  been 
fuccefsful,  and  which  tended  lb  vifibly  to  fpread  the  knowledge 
of  true  religion,  and  to  advance  the  glory  and  intered  of  their 
country.  Happy  under  his  command,  they  would  follow  him 
with  alacrity  through  every  danger,  in  qued  of  thofe  fettle- 
ments  and  treafures  which  he  had  fo  long  held  out  to  their 
view;  but  if  he  chofe  rather  to  return  to  Cuba,  and  tamely 
give  up  all  his  hopes  of  didindion  and  opulence  to  an  envious 
rival,  they  would  indantly  chufe  another  general  to  condud 
them  in  that  path  of  glory  which  he  had  not  fpirit  to  enter. 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  took  no  offence  at  the 
boldnefs  with  which  it  was  uttered.  The  fentiments  were  what 

he 
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BOOK  he  himfelf  had  infpired,  and  the  warmth  of  expreffion  fatisfied 
him  that  his  foldiers  had  imbibed  them  thoroughly.  He  af- 
1519.  feded,  however,  to  be  furprifed  at  what  he  heard,  declaring 
that  his  orders  to  prepare  for  embarking  were  iflued  from  a  per- 
fuafion  that  this  was  agreeable  to  his  troops ;  that,  from  defe¬ 
rence  to  what  he  had  been  informed  was  their  inclination,  he 
had  facrificed  his  own  'private  opinion,  which  was  firmly  bent 
on  efiablifhing  immediately  a  fettlement  on  the  fea-coaft,  and 
then  on  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country ;  that  now  he  was  convinced  of  his  error  •  and  as  he 
perceived  that  they  were  animated  with  the  generous  fpirit 
which  breathed  in  every  true  Spaniard,  he  would  refume,  with 
frefh  ardour,  his  original  plan  of  operation,  and  doubted  not 
to  condud  them,  in  the  career  of  vidory,  to  fuch  independent 
fortunes  as  their  valour  merited.  Upon  this  declaration,  fhouts 
of  applaufe  teftifted  the  excefs  of  their  joy.  The  meafure  feemed 
to  be  taken  with  unanimous  confent ;  fuch  as  fecretly  con¬ 
demned  it,  being  obliged  to  join  in  the  acclamations,  partly  to 
conceal  their  difaffedion  from  the  general,  and  partly  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  cowardice  from  their  feliow-foldiers  r. 

Eftabliflies  a  Without  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool  or  to  refled,  Cortes 
government!  ^et  about  carrying  his  defign  into  execution.  In  order  to 
give  a  beginning  to  a  colony,  he  aflembled  the  principal  per- 
fons  in  his  army,  and  by  their  fuflrages  eleded  a  council 'and 
magiftrates,  in  whom  the  government  was  to  be  veiled.  As 
men  naturally  tranfplant  the  inftitutions  and  forms  of  the 
mother-country  into  their  new  fettiements,  this  was  framed 
upon  the  model  of  a  Spanifh  corporation.  The  magiftrates 
were  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  names  and  ertfigns  of  office, 

1  B.  Diaz.  c.  40.  41,42.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  6,  7. 
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and  were  to  exercife  a  fimilar  jurifdiflion.  All  the  perfons 
chofen  were  moft  firmly  devoted  to  Cortes,  and  the  inftrument 
of  their  eledlion  was  framed  in  the  king’s  name,  without  any 
mention  of  their  dependance  on  Velafquez.  The  two  prin¬ 
ciples  of  avarice  and  enthufiafm,  which  prompted  the  Spaniards 
to  all  their  enterprifes  in  the  New  World,  feem  to  have  con¬ 
curred  in  fuggefiing  the  name  which  Cortes  bellowed  on  his 
intended  fettlement.  He  called  it,  Villa  rica  de  la  vera  Cruz  j 
that  is,  The  rich  town  of  the  true  Crofs.  . 

The  firfi  meeting  of  the  new  council  was  diftinguifhed  by  a 
tranfa&ion  of  great  moment.  As  foon  as  it  aflembled,  Cortes 
applied  for  leave  to  enter ;  and  approaching  with  many  marks 
of  profound  refpecft,  which  added  dignity  to  the  tribunal,  and 
fet  an  example  of  reverence  for  its  authority,  he  began  a  long 
harangue,  in  which,  with  much  art,  and  in  terms  extremely 
flattering  to  perfons  juft  entering  upon  their  new  fun&ion,  he 
obferved,  that  as  the  fupreme  jurifdi&ion  over  the  colony  which 
they  had  planted  was  now  veiled  in  this  court,  he  confidered 
them  as  clothed  with  the  authority  and  reprefenting  the  perfon 
of  their  fovereign ;  that  accordingly  he  would  communicate  to 
them  what  he  deemed  efiential  to  the  public  fafety,  with  the 
fame  dutiful  fidelity  as  if  he  were  addrefling  his  royal  mafter ; 
that  the  fecurity  of  a  colony  fettled  in  a  great  empire,  whofe 
fovereign  had  already  difcovered  his  hoftile  intentions,  depended 
upon  arms,  and  the  efficacy  of  thefe  upon  the  fubordination 
and  difcipline  preferved  among  the  troops  •  that  his  right  to 
command  was  derived  from  a  commiflion  granted  by  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Cuba  ;  and  as  that  had  been  long  fince  revoked,  the 
lawfulnefs  of  his  jurifdi<ftion  might  well  be  queftioned;  that  he 
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BOOK  Teemed  to  a£t  upon  a  defective,  or  even  a  dubious  title;  nor 
j  could  they  trull  an  army  which  might  difpute  the  powers  of  its 
,519-  general,  at  a  jun&ure  when  it  ought  implicitly  to  obey  his 
orders ;  that,  moved  by  thefe  confiderations,  he  now’  refigned 
all  his  authority  to  them,  that  they,  having  both  right  to  chufe, 
and  power  to  confer  full  jurifdi&ion,  might  appoint  one,  in 
the  king’s  name,  to  command  the  army  in  its  future  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  as  for  his  own  part,  fuch  was  his  zeal  for  the  fervice 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  that  he  would  moll  cheerfully 
take  up  a  pike  with  the  fame  hand  that  laid  down  the  general’s 
truncheon,  and  convince  his  fellow-foldiers,  that  though  ac- 
cuftoined  to  command,  he  had  not  forgotten  how  to  obey. 
Having  finifhed  his  difcourfe,  he  laid  the  com  million  from  Ve- 
lafquez  upon  the  table,  and,  after  killing  his  truncheon,  de¬ 
livered  it  to  the  chief  magiftrate,  and  withdrew. 


and  is  chofen 
chief  juftice 
and  captain- 
general. 


y 


The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not  long,  as  Cortes 
had  concerted  this  important  meafure  with  his  confidents,  and 
had  prepared  the  other  members,  with  great  addrefs,  for  the 
part  which  he  wifhed  them  to  take.  His  refignation  was  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  and  as  the  uninterrupted  tenour  of  their  profperity 
under  his  conduct  afforded  the  moll  fatisfying  evidence  of  his 
abilities  for  command,  they,  by  their  unanimous  fuffrage, 
elected  him  chief  juftice  of  the  colony,  and  captain-general  of 
its  army,  and  appointed  his  commiflion  to  be  made  out  in  the 
king’s  name,  with  moft  ample  powders,  which  were  to  continue 
in  force  until  the  royal  pleafure  fhould  be  farther  known. 
That  this  deed  might  not  be  deemed  the  machination  of  a 
junto,  the  council  called  together  the  troops,  and  acquainted 
them  with  what  had  been  refolved.  The  foldiers,  with  eager 
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applaufe,  ratified  their  choice  j  the  air  refounded  with  the  book 

name  of  Cortes,  and  all  vowed  to  filed  their  blood  in  fupport 

of  his  authority.  151 9- 

Cortes  having  now  brought  his  intrigues  to  the  defired  Aflertshisau- 
iffue,  and  fliaken  off  his  mortifying  dependance  on  the  gover-  vigour, 
nor  of  Cuba,  accepted  of  the  commiffion,  which  veiled  in  him 
fupreme  jurifdidion,  civil  as  well  as  military,  over  the  colony, 
with  many  profeffions  of  refped  to  the  council,  and  gratitude 
to  the  army.  Together  with  his  new  command,  he  affumed 
greater  dignity,  and  began  to  exercife  more  extenfive  powrers. 

Formerly  he  had  felt  himfelf  to  be  only  the  deputy  of  a  fubjed  ; 
now  he  aded  as  the  reprefentative  of  his  fovereign.  The  ad¬ 
herents  of  Velafquez,  fully  aware  of  what  would  be  the  effed 
of  thif  change  in  his  fituation,  could  no  longer  continue  filent 
and  paffive  fpedators  of  his  adions.  They  exclaimed  openly 
againft  the  proceedings  of  the  council  as  illegal,  and  againft 
thofe  of  the  army  as  mutinous.  Cortes,  inflantly  perceiving 
the  neceffity  of  giving  a  timely  check  to  fuch  feditious  difcourfe 
by  fome  vigorous  meafure,  arretted  Ordaz,  Efcudero,  and  Ve¬ 
lafquez  de  Leon,  the  ringleaders  of  this  fadion,  and  fent  them 
prifoners  aboard  the  fleet,  loaded  with  chains.  Their  depend¬ 
ants,  aftoniffied  and  overawed,  remained  quiet  5  and  Cortes, 
more  defirous  to  reclaim  than  to  punifh  his  prifoners,  who 
were  officers  of  great  merit,  courted  their  friendffiip  with  fuch 
affiduity  and  addrefs,  that  the  reconciliation  was  perfedly  cor¬ 
dial  ;  and,  on  the  mott  trying  occations,  neither  their  con- 
nedion  with  the  governor  of  Cuba,  nor  the  memory  of  the 
indignity  with  which  they  had  been  treated,  tempted  them  to 
fwerve  from  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  mtereft  \  In  this, 

5  B.  Dm.  c.  42,  43.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  30,  31.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c  7 
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as  well  as  his  other  negociations  at  this  critical  conjundure, 
which  decided  with  refped  to  his  future  fame  and  fortune, 
Cortes  owed  much  of  his  fuccefs  to  the  Mexican  gold,  which 
he  diftributed  with  a  liberal  hand  both  among  his  friends  and 
his  opponents1 

Cortes,  having  thus  rendered  the  union  between  himfelf 
and  his  army  indiffoluble  by  thofe  common  ads  of  difobedience, 
thought  he  might  now  venture  to  quit  the  camp  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  remained,  and  advance  into  the  country.  To 
this  he  was  encouraged  by  an  event  no  lefs  fortunate  than  fea- 
fonable.  Some  Indians  having  approached  his  camp  in  a  myfte- 
rious  manner,  were  introduced  into  his  prefence.  He  found 
that  they  were  fent  with  a  proffer  of  friendfhip  from  the  ca- 
zique  of  Zempoalla,  a  confiderable  town  at  no  great  dififcnce; 
and  from  their  anfwers  to  a  variety  of  queftions  which  he  put 
to  them,  according  to  his  ufual  pradice  in  every  interview  with 
the  people  of  the  country,  he  gathered,  that  their  mafter, 
though  fubjed  to  the  Mexican  empire,  was  impatient  of  the 
yoke,  and  filled  with  fuch  dread  and  hatred  of  Montezuma, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  any  profped: 
of  deliverance  from  the  oppreffion  under  which  he  groaned. 
On  hearing  this,  a  ray  of  light  and  hope  broke  in  upon  the 
mind  of  Cortes.  He  faw  that  the  great  empire  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  attack  was  not  united,  nor  its  fovereign  beloved.  He 
concluded,  that  the  caufes  of  difaffedion  could  not  be  confined 
to  one  province,  but  that  in  other  corners  there  mull  be  mal¬ 
contents,  fo  weary  of  fubjedion,  or  fo  defirous  of  change,  as 
to  be  ready  to  follow  the  ftandard  of  any  protedor.  Full  of 
thofe  ideas,  on  which  he  began  to  form  a  fcheme,  that  time, 


1  B.  Diaz.  c.  44. 
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and  more  perfed  information  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  enabled  him  to  mature,  he  gave  a  moft  gracious  reception 
to  the  Zempoallans,  and  promifed  foon  to  vifit  their  cazique11 

In  order  to  perform  this  promife,  it  was  not  necefifary  to  vary 
the  route  which  he  had  already  fixed  for  his  march.  Some  of¬ 
ficers,  whom  he  had  employed  to  furvey  the  coafl,  having  dis¬ 
covered  a  village  named  Quiabiflan,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
northward,  which,  both  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
and  commodioufnefs  of  the  harbour,  feemed  to  be  a  more  pro¬ 
per  ftation  for  a  fettlement  than  that  where  he  was  encamped, 
Cortes  determined  to  remove  thither.  Zempoalla  lay  in  his 
way,  where  the  cazique  received  him  in  the  manner  which  he 
had  reafon  to  exped  j  with  gifts  and  carefles,  like  a  man  foli- 
citous  to  gain  his  good-will  with  refped  approaching  almoft 
to  adoration,  like  one  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  deliverer. 
From  him  he  learned  many  particulars  with  refped  to  the  cha- 
rader  of  Montezuma,  and  the  circumfiances  which  rendered 
his  dominion  odious.  He  was  a  tyrant,  as  the  cazique  told  him 
with  tears,  haughty,  cruel,  and  fufpicious ;  who  treated  his 
own  fubjeds  with  arrogance,  ruined  the  conquered  provinces 
by  excefiive  exadions,  and  often  tore  their  fons  and  daughters 
from  them  by  violence  ;  the  former,  to  be  offered  as  vidims  to 
his  gods  j  the  latter,  to  be  referved  as  concubines  for  himfelf  or 
favourites.  Cortes,  in  reply  to  him,  artfully  infinuated,  that 
one  great  objed  of  the  Spaniards  in  vifiting  a  country  fo  remote 
from  their  own,  was  to  redrefs  grievances,  and  to  relieve  the 
opprefled ;  and  having  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  this  inter- 
pofition  in  due  time,  he  continued  his  march  to  Quiabiflan. 
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B  o  o  K  The  fpot  which  his  officers  had  recommended  as  a  proper 
fituation,  appeared  to  him  to  be  fo  well  chofen,  that  he  imme- 
„  *  ,5 19-  diately  marked  out  ground  for  a  town.  The  houfes  to  be  ereCted 

were  only  huts ;  but  thefe  were  to  be  furrounded  with  fortifi¬ 
cations,  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  refift  the  affaults  of  an  Indian 
army.  As  the  finifliing  of  thofe  fortifications  was  effential  to 
the  exiftence  of  a  colony,  and  of  no  lefs  importance  in  profe- 
cuting  the  defigns  which  the  leader  and  his  followers  medi¬ 
tated,  both  in  order  to  fecure  a  place  of  retreat,  and  to  preferve 
their  communication  with  the  fea,  every  man  in  the  army, 
officers  as  well  as  foldiers,  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  Cortes 
himfelf  fetting  them  an  example  of  activity  and  perfeverance  in 
labour.  The  Indians  of  Zempoalla  and  Quiabiflan  lent  their 
aid  ;  and  this  petty  ftation,  the  parent  of  fo  many  mighty  fet- 
tlements,  was  foon  in  a  Rate  of  defence  x. 


Concludes  a 
formal  al¬ 
liance  with 
feveral  ca- 
ziques. 


While  engaged  in  this  neceflary  work,  Cortes  had  feveral 
interview’s  with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla  and  Ouiabiflan  •  and 
availing  himfelf  of  their  wonder  and  aftonifhment  at  the  new 
objeCts  which  they  daily  beheld,  he  gradually  infpired  them 
with  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  fu- 
perior  order,  and  irrefiftible  in  arms,  that,  relying  on  their 
protection,  they  ventured  to  infult  the  Mexican  power,  at  the 
very  name  of  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  tremble.  Some 
of  Montezuma’s  officers  having  appeared  to  levy  the  ufual  tri¬ 
bute,  and  to  demand  a  certain  number  of  human  victims,  as  an 
expiation  for  their  guilt  in  prefuming  to  hold  intercourfe  with 
thofe  ftrangers  whom  the  emperor  had  commanded  to  leave  his 
dominions,  inftead  of  obeying  the  order,  they  made  them  pri- 


x  B.  Diaz.  c.  45,  46.  48.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  32,  33.  37.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v. 
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foners,  treated  them  with  great  indignity,  and,  as  -their  fuper-  book 
flition  was  no  lefs  barbarous  than  that  of  the  Mexicans,  they 
threatened  to  facrifice  them  to  their  gods.  From  this  laid  dan-  x5'9- 
ger  they  were  delivered  by  the  interpofition  of  Cortes,  who 
manifefted  the  utmoft  horror  at  the  mention  of  fuch  a  deed. 

The  two  caziques  having  now  been  pufhed  to  an  ad  of  fuch 
open  rebellion,  as  left  them  no  hope  of  fafety  but  in  attaching 
themfelves  inviolably  to  the  Spaniards,  they  foon  completed 
their  union  with  them,  by  formally  acknowledging  themfelves 
to  be  vaflals  of  the  fame  monarch.  Their  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Totonaques,  a  fierce  people  wrho  inhabited  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  country.  They  willingly  fubjeded 
themfelves  to  the  crown  of  Caflile,  and  offered  to  accompany 
Cortes,  with  all  their  forces,  in  his  march  towards  Mexico  Y. 


Cortes  had  now  been  above  three  months  in  New  Spain  ;  His  meafures 
and  though  this  period  had  not  been  diftinguifhed  by  martial  confinnatfon 
enterprifes,  every  moment  had  been  employed  in  operations,  °/hJ)s  aijtho~ 
which,  though  lefs  fplendid,  were  more  important.  By  his  king, 
addrefs  in  conduding  his  intrigues  with  his  own  army,  as  well 
as  his  fagacity  in  carrying  on  his  negociations  wTith  the  natives, 
he  had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  fuccefs.  But 
whatever  confidence  he  might  place  in  the  plan  which  he  had 
formed,  he  could  not  but  perceive,  that  as  his  title  to  com¬ 
mand  was  derived  from  a  doubtful  authority,  he  held  it  by  a 
precarious  tenure.  The  injuries  w7hich  Velafquez  had  received, 
were  fuch  as  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  apply  for  rearefs 
to  their  common  fovereign  ;  and  fuch  a  reprefentation  might 
be  given  of  his  condud,  that  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  not  ' 

only  that  he  might  be  degraded  from  his  prefent  rank,  but  fub- 

y  B.  Diaz.  c.  47.  Gomara  Cron.  35,  36.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  9,  10,  n. 
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BOOK  je&ed  to  punifhment.  Before  he  began  his  march,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  takfc  the  moft  effe&ual  precautions  againft  this  im- 
1 5  ‘9-  pending  danger.  With  this  view,  he  perfuaded  the  magiftrates 

of  his  colony  to  addrefs  a  letter  to  the  king,  containing  a  long 
account  of  their  own  fervices ;  a  pompous  defcription  of  the 
country  which  they  had  difcovered  ;  its  riches,  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  their  civilization  and  arts ;  a  view  of  the  pro- 
grefs  which  they  had  already  made,  in  annexing  feveral  exten- 
live  provinces  of  it  to  the  crown  of  Caflile,  and  of  the  fchemes 
which  they  had  formed,  as  well  as  the  hopes  which  they  enter¬ 
tained,  of  reducing  the  whole  to  fubje&ion ;  and  laft  of  all,  they 
gave  a  minute  detail  of  the  motives  which  had  induced  them 
to  renounce  all  conne&ion  with  Velafquez,  to  fettle  a  colony 
dependant  upon  the  crown  alone,  and  to  veil  the  fupreme 
power,  civil  as  well  as  military,  in  the  hands  of  Cortes ;  hum¬ 
bly  requeuing  their  fovereign  to  ratify  what  they  had  done  by 
his  royal  authority.  Cortes  himfelf  wrote  in  a  fimilar  flrain ; 
and  as  he  knew  that  the  Spanifh  court,  accuflomed  to  the  ex- 
aggerated  reprefentations  of  every  new  country  by  its  difco- 
verer,  would  give  little  credit  to  their  fplendid  accounts  of  New 
Spain,  if  they  were  not  accompanied  with  fuch  a  fpecimen  of 
what  it  contained,  as  would  excite  an  high  idea  of  its  opulence, 
he  folicited  his  foldiers  to  relinquish  what  they  might  claim 
as  their  part  of  the  treafures  which  had  hitherto  been  collected, 
in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  fent  to  the  king.  Such  was 
the  afcendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  their  minds,  and  fuch 
their  own  romantic  expe&ations  of  future  wealth,  that  an 
army  of  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurers  was  capable  of  this 
generous  effort,  and  offered  to  their  fovereign  the  richefl  pre- 
fent  that  had  hitherto  been  tranfmitted  from  the  New  World  z. 
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Portocarrero  and  Montejo,  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  colony, 
were  appointed  to  carry  this  prefent  to  Caftile,  with  exprefs 
orders  not  to  touch  at  Cuba  in  their  paffage  thither  a. 

While  a  veffel  was  preparing  for  their  departure,  an  un-  A  conspiracy 

110  1  \  againlt  Cor- 

expeded  event  occafioned  a  general  alarm.  Some  foldiers  and  tes. 
failors,  fecretly  attached  to  Velafquez,  or  intimidated  at  the 
profped  of  the  dangers  unavoidable  in  attempting  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  a  great  empire  with  fuch  unequal  force,  formed 
the  defign  of  feizing  one  of  the  brigantines,  and  making  their 
efcape  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  give  the  governor  fuch  intelligence 
as  might  enable  him  to  intercept  the  Chip  which  was  to  carry 
the  treafure  and  difpatches  to  Spain.  This  confpiracy,  though 
formed  by  perfons  of  low  rank,  was  conduded  with  profound 
fecrecy ;  but  at  the  moment  when  every  thing  was  ready  for 
execution,  they  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  alfociates. 

Though  the  good  fortune  of  Cortes  interpofed  fo  fea-  ^e^Jtroys 
fonably  on  this  occafion,  the  detedion  of  this  confpiracy  filled 
his  mind  with  moft  difquieting  apprehenfions,  and  prompted 
him  to  execute  a  fcheme  which  he  had  long  revolved.  He 
perceived  that  the  fpirit  of  difaffedion  Hill  lurked  among 
his  troops  ;  that  though  hitherto  checked  by  the  uniform 
fuccefs  of  his  fchemes,  or  kept  down  by  the  hand  of  au¬ 
thority,  various  events  might  occur  which  would  encourage 
and  call  it  forth.  He  obferved,  that  many  of  his  men,  weary 
of  the  fatigue  of  fervice,  longed  to  revifit  their  fettlements 
in  Cuba  •  and  that  upon  any  appearance  of  extraordinary 
danger,  or  any  reverfe  of  fortune,  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  retrain  them  from  returning  thither.  He  was  fenfible 
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BOOK  that  his  forces,  already  too  feeble,  could  bear  no  diminution, 
and  that  a  very  fmall  defection  of  his  followers  would  oblige 
x5'9-  him  to  abandon  t'he  enterprife.  After  ruminating,  often,  and 
with  much  folicitude,  upon  thofe  particulars,  he  faw  no  hope 
of  fuccefs,  but  in  cutting  off  all  poffibility  of  retreat,  and  re¬ 
ducing  his  men  to  the  necellity  of  adopting  the  fame  refolution 
with  which  he  himfelf  was  animated,  either  to  conquer  or  to 
perifh.  With  this  view,  he  determined  to  deflroy  his  fleet ; 
but  as  he  durfl  not  venture  to  execute  fuch  a  bold  refolution  by 
his  fingle  authority,  he  laboured  to  bring  his  foldiers  to  adopt 
his  ideas  with  refpedl  to  the  propriety  of  this  meafure.  His 
addrefs  in  accomplifhing  this  was  not  inferior  to  the  arduous 
occafion  in  which  it  was  employed.  He  perfuaded  fome,  that 
the  fhips  had  buffered  fo  much  by  having  been  long  at  fea,  as 
to  be  altogether  unfit  for  fervice  ;  to  others  he  pointed  out 
what  a  feafonable  reinforcement  of  flrength  they  would  derive 
from  the  jun&ion  of  an  hundred  men,  now  unprofitably  em¬ 
ployed  as  bailors  ;  and  to  all  he  reprefented  the  necellity  of 
fixing  their  eyes  and  wifhes  upon  what  was  before  them,  with¬ 
out  allowing  the  idea  of  a  retreat  once  to  enter  their  thoughts. 
With  univerfal  confent  the  fhips  were  drawn  afhore,  and  after 
flripping  them  of  their  fails,  rigging,  iron-works,  and  what¬ 
ever  elfe  might  be  of  ufe,  they  were  broke  in  pieces.  Thus, 
from  an  effort  of  magnanimity,  to  which  there  is  nothing  pa¬ 
rallel  in  hiflory,  five  hundred  men  voluntarily  confented  to  be 
fhut  up  in  a  hoflile  country,  filled  with  powerful  and  unknown 
nations ;  and  having  precluded  every  means  of  efcape,  left 
themfelves  without  any  refource  but  their  own  valour  and  per- 
feverance  b. 

b  Relat.  di  Cortes.  Ramuf.  iii.  225.  B.  Diaz.  e.  57,  58.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v. 
c.  14. 
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Nothing  now  retarded  Cortes ;  the  alacrity  of  his  troops  book 
and  the  difpofition  of  his  allies  were  equally  favourable.  All 
the  advantages,  however,  derived  from  the  latter,  though  pro-  1  se¬ 
cured  by  much  affiduity  and  addrefs,  were  well-nigh  loft  in  a 
moment  by  an  indifcreet  daily  of  religious  zeal,  which,  on 
many  occaiions,  precipitated  Cortes  into  adfions  inconliftent 
with  the  prudence  that  diftinguifhes  his  character.  Though 
hitherto  he  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  explain  to  the 
natives  the  errors  of  their  own  fuperftition,  or  to  inftrudt  them 
in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  he  commanded  his  fol- 
diers  to  overturn  the  altars  and  to  deftroy  the  idols  in  the  chief 
temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  in  their  place  to  eredt  a  crucifix  and 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  people  beheld  this  with 
aftonifhment  and  horror  ;  the  priefts  excited  them  to  arms ; 
but  fuch  was  the  authority  of  Cortes,  and  fo  great  the  afcendant 
which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired,  that  the  commotion  was  ap- 
peafed  without  bloodftied,  and  concord  perfectly  re-eftablifhed c. 

Cortes  began  his  march  from  Zempoalla  on  the  fixteenth  Advances  in- 
of  Auguft,  with  five  hundred  men,  fifteen  horfe,  and  fix  field-  C°Un 
pieces.  The  reft  of  his  troops,  confifting  chiefly  of  fuch  as 
from  age  or  infirmity  were  lefs  fit  for  adtive  fervice,  he  left  as 
a  garrifon  in  Villa  Rica,  under  the  command  of  Efcalante,  an 
officer  of  merit,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  intereft.  The 
cazique  of  Zempoalla  fupplied  him  with  provifions,  and  with 
two  hundred  of  thofe  Indians  called  T’amemes ,  whofe  office,  in 
a  country  where  tame  animals  were  unknown,  was  to  carry 
burdens,  and  perform  all  fervile  labour.  They  were  a  great 
relief  to  the  Spanifh  foldiers,  who  hitherto  had  been  obliged, 
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BOOK  not  only  to  carry  their  own  baggage,  but  to  drag  along  the 
artillery  by  main  force.  He  offered  likewife  a  confiderable  body 
1 5 1 9-  of  his  troops,  but  Cortes  was  fatisfied  with  four  hundred  •  tak¬ 
ing  care,  however,  to  chufe  perfons  of  fuch  note  as  might  prove 
hoftages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  matter.  Nothing  memorable 
happened  in  his  progrefs,  until  he  arrived  on  the  confines  of 
Tlafcala.  The  inhabitants  of  that  province,  a  warlike  people, 
were  implacable  enemies  of  the  Mexicans,  and  had  been  united 
in  an  ancient  alliance  with  the  caziquesof  Zempoalla.  Though 
lefs  civilized  than  the  fubje&s  of  Montezuma,  they  were  ad¬ 
vanced  in  improvement  far  beyond  the  rude  nations  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  whofe  manners  we  have  defcribed.  They  had  made  con¬ 
fiderable  progrefs  in  agriculture  ^  they  dwelt  in  large  towns  j 
they  were  not  ftrangers  to  fome  fpecies  of  commerce  •  and  in 
the  imperfed  accounts  of  their  inftitutions  and  laws,  tranfmitted 
to  us  by  the  early  Spanifli  writers,  we  difcern  traces  both  of 
diftributive  juftice  and  of  criminal  jurifdi&ion,  in  their  interior 
police.  But  ftill,  as  the  degree  of  their  civilization  was  incom¬ 
plete,  and  as  they  depended  for  fubfiftence  not  on  agriculture 
alone,  but  trufted  for  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  hunting,  they 
retained  many  of  the  qualities  natural  to  men  in  this  ftate. 
Like  them,  they  were  fierce  and  revengeful ;  like  them,  too, 
they  were  high-fpirited  and  independant.  In  confequence  of 
the  former,  they  were  involved  in  perpetual  hoftilities,  and 
had  but  a  flender  and  occafional  intercourfe  with  neighbouring 
ttates.  The  latter  infpired  them  with  fuch  deteftation  of  fervi- 
tude,  that  they  not  only  refufed  to  ftoop  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and 
maintained  an  obftinate  and  fuccefsful  conteft  in  defence  of  their 
liberty  againft  the  fuperior  power  of  the  Mexican  empire,  but 
they  guarded  with  equal  folicitude  againft  domeftic  tyranny  ; 

and 
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and  difdaining  to  acknowledge  any  mailer,  they  lived  under 
the  mild  and  limited  jurifdidion  of  a  council  defied  by  their 
feveral  tribes. 

Cortes,  though  he  had  received  information  concerning  the  His  war  with 

.  >  °  the  Tlafca- 

martial  character  of  this  people,  flattered  himfelf  that  his  pro-  lans. 

feflions  of  delivering  the  opprefled  from  the  tyranny  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  their  enmity  to  the  Mexicans,  and  the  example  of 
their  ancient  allies  the  Zempoallans,  might  induce  them  to 
grant  him  a  friendly  reception.  In  order  to  difpofe  them  to 
this,  four  Zempoallans  of  great  eminence  were  fent  ambafla- 
dors,  ‘to  requeft,  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  their  cazique,  that 
they  would  permit  the  Spaniards  to  pafs  through  the  territories 
of  Tlafcala  in  their  way  to  Mexico.  But  inftead  of  the  favour¬ 
able  anfwer  which  was  expeded,  the  Tlafcalans  feized  the  am- 
bafladors,  and,  without  any  regard  to  their  public  character, 
made  preparations  for  facrificing  them  to  their  gods.  At  the 
fame  time,  they  aflembled  their  troops,  in  order  to  oppofe  thofe 
unknown  invaders,  if  they  Ihould  attempt  to  make  their  paflage 
good  by  force  of  arms.  Various  motives  concurred  in  precipi¬ 
tating  the  Tlafcalans  into  this  refolution.  .  A  fierce  people,  fhut 
up  within  its  own  narrow  precinds,  and  little  accuflomed  to  any 
intercourfe  with  foreigners,  is  apt  to  confider  every  flranger  as 
an  enemy,  and  is  eafily  excited  to  arms.  They  concluded,  from 
Cortes’s  propofal  of  vifiting  Montezuma  in  his  capital,  that, 
notwithfianding  all  his  profefilons,  he  courted  the  friendfhip  of 
a  monarch  whom  they  both  hated  and  feared.  The  imprudent 
zeal  of  Cortes  in  violating  the  temples  in  Zempoalla,  filled  the 
Tlafcakns  with  horror ;  and  as  they  were  no  lefs  attached  to 
their  fuperfiition  than  the  other  nations  of  New  Spain,  they 
were  impatient  to  avenge  their  injured  gods,  and  to  acquire  the 

merit 
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merit  of  offering  up  to  them  as  vi&ims  thofe  impious  men, 
who  had  dared  to  profane  their  altars  ;  the  Spaniards,  from 
the  fmallnefs  of  their  number,  were  objects  of  their  contempt ; 
they  had  not  yet  meafured  their  own  ftrength  with  theirs,  and 
had  no  idea  of  the  fuperiority  which  they  derived  from  their 
arms  and  difcipline. 

Cortes,  after  waiting  fome  days,  in  vain,  for  the  return 
of  his  ambaffadors,  advanced  into  the  Tlafcalan  territories.  As 
the  refolutions  of  people  who  delight  in  war  are  executed  with 
no  lefs  promptitude  than  they  are  formed,  he  found  troops  in 
the  field  ready  to  oppofe  him.  They  attacked  him  with  great 
intrepidity,  and  in  the  firft  encounter,  wounded  fome  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  killed  two  horfes  $  a  lofs,  in  their  fituation,  of 
great  moment,  becaufe  it  was  irrep'arable.  From  this  fpecimen 
of  the  courage  of  his  new  enemies,  Cortes  faw  the  neceffity  of 
proceeding  with  caution.  His  army  marched  in  clofe  order ; 
he  chofe  the  ftations  where  he  halted  with  attention,  and  for¬ 
tified  every  camp  with  extraordinary  care.  During  fourteen 
days  he  was  expofed  to  almoft  uninterrupted  affaults;  the  Tlaf- 
calans  advancing  with  numerous  armies,  and  renewing  the  at¬ 
tack  in  various  forms,  with  a  degree  of  valour  and  perfeverance 
to  which  the  Spaniards  had  feen  nothing  parallel  in  the  New 
World.  The  Spanifh  hiftorians  deferibe  thofe  fucceflive  battles 
with  great  pomp,  and  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  particulars, 
mingling  many  exaggerated  and  incredible  circumftances  d  with 
thofe  which  are  real  and  marvellous.  But  no  powrer  of  words 
can  render  the  recital  of  a  combat  interefiing,  where  there  is  no 
equality  of  danger  $  and  wThen  the  narrative  clofes  with  an  ac- 
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count  of  thoufands  flain  on  the  one  fide,  while  not  a  fingle  per- 
fon  falls  on  the  other,  the  moft  laboured  defcriptions  of  the 
previous  difpofition  of  the  troops,  or  of  the  various  viciflitudes 
in  the  engagement,  command  no  attention. 

V 

There  are  fome  circumftances,  however,  in  this  war,  which  Some  lingular 

.  circumftances 

are  memorable  and  merit  notice,  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  in  it. 
character  both  of  the  people  of  New  Spain,  and  of  their  con¬ 
querors.  Though  the  Tlafcalans  brought  into  the  field  fuch  vaft 
armies  as  appear  fufficient  to  have  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards, 
they  were  never  able  to  make  any  imprefiion  upon  their  fmall 
battalion.  Singular  as  this  may  feem,  it  is  not  inexplicable. 

The  Tlafcalans,  though  addicted  to  war,  were,  like  all  unpo- 
lifhed  nations,  ftrangers  to  military  order  and  difcipline,  and 
loft  all  the  advantage  which  they  might  have  derived  from  their 
numbers,  and  the  impetuofity  of  their  attack,  by  their  conftant 
folicitude  to  carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded.  This  point  of 
honour,  founded  on  a  fentiment  of  tendernefs  natural  to  the 
human  mind,  and  ftrengthened  by  anxiety  to  preferve  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  their  countrymen  from  being  devoured  by  their  enemies, 
was  univerfal  among  the  people  of  New  Spain.  Attention  to 
this  pious  office  occupied  them,  even  during  the  heat  of  com¬ 
bat  e,  broke  their  union,  and  diminifhed  the  force  of  the  im- 

\ 

prefiion  which  they  might  have  made  by  a  joint  effort. 

Not  only  was  their  fuperiority  in  number  of  little  avail,  but 
the  imperfection  of  their  military  weapons  rendered  their  va¬ 
lour  in  a  great  meafure  inoffenfive.  After  three  battles,  and 
many  fkirmifhes  and  aflaults,  not  one  Spaniard  was  killed  in 
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BOOK  the  Feld.  Arrows  and  fpears,  headed  with  flint  or  the  bones 
of  fi flies,  flakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  wooden  fwords, 

*5*9-  though  deft rudive  weapons  among  naked  Indians,  were  eafily 
turned  aflde  by  the  Spanifli  bucklers,  and  could  hardly  pene¬ 
trate  the  efcaupiles ,  or  quilted  jackets  which  the  foldiers  wore. 

The  Tlafcalans  advanced  boldly  to  the  charge,  and  often  fought 
hand  to  hand.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded,  though 
all  flightly,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  any  want  of  courage 
in  their  enemies,  but  to  the  defed  of  the  arms  with  which  they 
affailed  them.  * 

Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  which  the  Tlafcalans  at¬ 
tacked  the  Spaniards,  they  feem  to  have  conduded  their 
hoftilities  with  fome  degree  of  barbarous  generality.  They 
gave  the  Spaniards  warning  of  their  hoftile  intentions,  and  as 
they  knew  that  they  wanted  provifions,  and  imagined,  per¬ 
haps,  like  the  other  Americans,  that  they  had  left  their  own 
country  becaufe  it  did  not  afford  them  fubfiftence,  they  fent  to 
their  camp  a  large  fupply  of  poultry  and  maize,  defiring  them 
to  eat  plentifully,  becaufe  they  fcorned  to  attack  an  enemy  en¬ 
feebled  by  hunger,  and  it  would  be  an  affront  to  their  Gods  to 
offer  them  famifhed  vidims,  as  well  as  difagreeable  to  them- 
felves  to  feed  on  fuch  emaciated  prey  f. 

When  they  were  taught,  by  the  firfl  encounter  with  their 
new  enemies,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  execute  this  threat ;  when 
they  perceived,  in  the  fubfequent  engagements,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  efforts  of  their  own  valour,  of  which  they  had 
a  very  high  opinion,  not  one  of  the  Spaniards  was  flain  or 

r  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vl.  c.  6.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  47. 
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taken,  they  began  to  conceive  them  to  be  a  fuperior  order  of 
beings,  againft  whom  human  power  could  not  avail.  In  this 
extremity,  they  had  recourfe  to  their  priefts,  requiring  them 
to  reveal  the  myfterious  caufes  of  fuch  extraordinary  events, 
and  to  declare  what  new  means  theyfhould  employ  in  order  to 
repulfe  thofe  formidable  invaders.  The  priefts,  after  many  fa- 
crifices  and  incantations,  delivered  this  refponfe :  That  thefe 
Grangers  w^ere  the  offspring  of  the  fun,  procreated  by  his  ani¬ 
mating  energy  in  the  regions  of  the  eaft  ;  that,  by  day,  while 
cherifhed  with  the  influence  of  his  parental  beams,  they  were 
invincible;  but  by  night,  w’hen  his  reviving  heat  was  with¬ 
drawn,  their  vigour  declined  and  faded  like  the  herbs  in  the 
field,  and  they  dwindled  down  into  mortal  menE.  Theories 
lefs  plaufible  have  gained  credit  with  more  enlightened  nations, 
and  have  influenced  their  conduct.  In  confequence  of  this,  the 
Tlafcalans,  wdth  the  implicit  confidence  of  men  who  fancy 
themfelves  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  a&ed  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  one  of  their  moil  eflablifhed  maxims  in  war,  and 
ventured  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night-time,  in  hopes  of 
deflroying  them  when  enfeebled  and  furprifed.  But  Cortes 
had  more  vigilance  and  difcernment  than  to  be  deceived  by  the 
rude  flratagems  of  an  Indian  army.  The  centinels  at  his  out- 
pofls,  obferving  fome  extraordinary  movement  among  the  Tlaf¬ 
calans,  gave  the  alarm.  In  a  moment  the  troops  were  under 
arms,  and  fallying  out,  difperfed  the  party  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter,  without  allowing  them  to  approach  the  camp.  Convinced, 
by  fad  experience,  that  their  priefts  had  deluded  them,  and 
fatisfied  that  they  attempted  in  vain,  either  to  deceive  or  to 
vanquish  their  enemies,  the  fiercenefs  of  the  Tlafcalans  abated, 
and  they  began  to  incline  ferioufly  to  peace. 

s  B.  Diaz  c.  66. 
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The  Tlafca- 
lans  difpofed 
to  peace. 


Concluded. 


They  were  at  a  lofs,  however,  in  what  manner  to  addrefs 
the  Grangers,  what  idea  to  form  of  their  character,  and  whe¬ 
ther  to  confider  them  as  beings  of  a  gentle  or  of  a  malevolent 
nature.  There  were  circumftances  in  their  condud  which 
feemed  to  favour  each  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the 
Spaniards  conftantly  difmiffed  the  prifoners  whom  they  took, 
not  only  without  injury,  but  often  with  prefents  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  toys,  and  renewed  their  offers  of  peace  after  every  vic¬ 
tory  ;  this  lenity  amazed  people  accuftomed  to  the  exterminat¬ 
ing  fyftem  of  war  known  in  America,  and  who  facrificed  and 
devoured  without  mercy  all  the  captives  taken  in  battle,  and 
difpofed  them  to  entertain  favourable  fentiments  of  their  huma¬ 
nity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes  had  feized  fifty  of 
their  countrymen  who  brought  provifions  to  his  camp,  and 
fuppofing  them  to  be  fpies,  had  cut  off  their  hands  h  •  this 
bloody  fpedacle,  added  to  the  terror  occafioned  by  the  fire¬ 
arms  and  horfes,  filled  them  with  dreadful  impreflions  of  their 
ferocity  \  Accordingly,  this  uncertainty  was  apparent  in  their 
mode  of  addreffing  the  Spaniards.  “  If,  faid  they,  you  are 
divinities  of  a  cruel  and  favage  nature,  we  prefent  to  you  five 
Haves,  that  you  may  drink  their  blood  and  eat  their  flefh.  If 
you  are  mild  deities,  accept  an  offering  of  incenfe  and  varie¬ 
gated  plumes.  If  you  are  men,  here  is  meat,  and  bread  and 
fruit,  to  nourifh  you  k.”  The  peace,  which  both  parties  now  de- 
fired  with  equal  ardour,  was  foon  concluded.  The  Tlafcalans 
yielded  themfelves  as  vaffals  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  and  en¬ 
gaged  to  affift  Cortes  in  all  his  future  operations.  He  took  the 
republic  under  his  prote&ion,  and  promifed  to  defend  their 
perfons  and  poffeflions  from  injury  or  violence. 


h  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf  iii.  228.  C.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  48.  1  See  NOTE  X. 
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This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  feafonable  jun&ure  for  the  book 
Spaniards.  The  fatigue  of  fervice  among  a  fmall  body  of  men, 
furrounded  by  fuch  a  multitude  of  enemies,  was  incredible.  .  ,  I5I9- 

J  Advantages 

Half  the  army  was  on  duty  every  night,  and  even  they  whofe  ofittothe 
turn  it  was  to  reft,  flept  always  upon  their  arms,  that  they  Spanlard;)' 
might  be  ready  to  run  to  their  pofts  on  a  moment’s  warning. 

Many  of  them  were  wounded,  a  good  number,  and  among 
thefe  Cortes  himfelf,  laboured  under  the  diftemper  peculiar 
to  the  climate,  and  feveral  had  died  fince  they  fet  out 
from  Vera  Cruz.  Notwithstanding  the  fupplies  which 
they  received  from  the  Tlafcalans,  they  were  often  in  want 
of  provisions,  and  fo  deftitute  of  the  neceftaries  moft  re¬ 
quisite  in  dangerous  fervice ;  that  they  had  no  falve  to  drefs 
their  wounds,  but  what  was  compofed  with  the  fat  of  the  In¬ 
dians  whom  they  had  flain  '.  Worn  out  with  fuch  intolerable 
toil  and  hardships,  many  of  the  foldiers  began  to  murmur, 
and  when  they  reflected  on  the  multitude  and  boldnefs  of  their 
enemies,  more  were  ready  to  defpair.  It  required  the  utmoft 
exertion  of  Cortes’s  authority  and  addrefs  to  check  this  fpirit  of 
defpondency  in  its  progrefs,  and  to  reanimate  his  followers  with 
their  wonted  fenfe  of  their  own  fuperiority  over  the  enemies 
with  whom  they  had  to  contend  m.  The  fubmiftion  of  the  Tlaf¬ 
calans,  and  their  own  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital  city, 
where  they  were  received  with  the  reverence  paid  to  beings  of 
a  fuperior  order,  banifhed,  at  once,  from  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards  all  memory  of  paft  Sufferings,  difpelled  every  anxi¬ 
ous  thought  with  refpedl  to  their  future  operations,  and  fully 
fatisfted  them  that  there  was  not  now  any  power  in  America 
able  to  withftand  their  arms  n. 

1  S3.  Diaz  c.  62.  65.  m  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  229.  B.  Diaz.  c.  69. 

Gomara  Cron.  c.  51.  n  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  230.  B.  Diaz.  c.  72. 
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Cortes  folici- 

tous  to  gain 
their  confi¬ 
dence. 


Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  Tlafcala,  in  order  to  allow 
his  troops  a  fhort  interval  of  repofe  after  fuch  hard  fervice. 
During  that  time,  he  was  employed  in  tranfa&ions  and  inqui¬ 
ries  of  great  moment  with,  refpedt  to  his  future  fchemes.  In 
his  daily  conferences  with  the  Tlafcalan  chiefs,  he  received  in¬ 
formation  concerning  every  particular  relative  to  the  ftate  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  or  to  the  qualities  of  its  fovereign,  which 
could  be  of  ufe  in  regulating  his  conduct,  whether  he  Ihould 
be  obliged  to  adt  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy.  As  he  found 
that  the  antipathy  of  his  new  allies  to  the  Mexican  nation  was 
no  lefs  implacable  than  had  been  reprefented,  and  perceived 
what  benefit  he  might  derive  from  the  aid  of  fuch  powerful 
confederates,  he  employed  all  his  powers  of  infinuation  in  order 
to  gain  their  confidence.  Nor  was  any  extraordinary  exertion 
of  thefe  neceffary.  The  Tlafcalans,  with  the  levity  of  mind 
natural  to  unpolifhed  men,  were,  of  their  own  accord,  difpofed 
to  run  from  the  extreme  of  hatred  to  that  of  fondnefs.  Every 
thing  in  the  appearance  and  condud  of  their  guefis,  was  to  them 
matter  of  wonder  °.  They  gazed  at  whatever  the  Spaniards  did 
with  admiration,  and  fancying  them  to  be  of  heavenly  origin, 
were  eager  not  only  to  comply  with  their  demands,  but  to  an¬ 
ticipate  their  wifhes.  They  offered,  accordingly,  to  accom¬ 
pany  Cortes  in  his  march  to  Mexico,  with  all  the  forces  of  the 
republic,  under  the  command  of  their  moft  experienced  cap~ 
tains. 


Which  he 
had  almoft 
loft  by  his 
rafh  zeal. 


But,  after  bellowing  fo  much  pains  on  cementing  this 
union,  all  the  beneficial  fruits  of  it  were  on  the  point  of  being 
loft,  by  a  new  effufion  of  that  intemperate  zeal  with  which 


•  See  NOTE  XI. 
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Cortes  was  animated,  no  lefs  than  the  other  adventurers  of  the  book 

v 

age.  They  all  confidered  themfelves  as  inftruments  employed 
by  Heaven  to  propagate  the  Chriftian  faith;  and  the  lefs  they  ‘5l9- 
were  qualified  either  by  their  knowledge  or  morals  for  fuch  a 
fun&ion,  they  were  more  eager  to  difcharge  it.  The  profound 
veneration  of  the  Tlafcalans  for  the  Spaniards,  having  encou¬ 
raged  Cortes  to  explain  to  fome  of  their  chiefs  the  dodrines  of 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  to  infill  that  they  fhould  abandon 
their  own  fuperllitions,  and  embrace  the  faith  of  their  new 
friends,  they,  according  to  an  idea  univerfal  among  barbarous 
nations,  readily  acknowledged  the  truth  and  excellence  of  what 
he  taught ;  but  contended,  that  the  denies  of 'Tlafcala  were  di¬ 
vinities  no  lefs  than  the  God  in  whom  the  Spaniards  believed  ; 
and  as  that  Being  was  intitled  to  their  homage,  fo  they  were 
bound  to  revere  the  fame  powers  which  their  anceftors  had 
worlhipped.  Cortes  continued,  neverthelefs,  to  urge  his  de¬ 
mand  in  a  tone  of  authority,  mingling  threats  with  his  argu¬ 
ments,  until  the  Tlafcalans  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  con¬ 
jured  him  never  to  mention  this  again,  left  the  Gods  fhould 
avenge  on  their  heads  the  guilt  of  having  liftened  to  fuch  a 
propofition.  Cortes,  aftonilhed  and  enraged  at  their  obftinacy, 
prepared  to  execute  by  force  what  he  could  not  accomplifh  by 
perfuafion,  and  was  going  to  overturn  their  altars,  and  caft 
down  their  idols  with  the  fame  violent  hand  as  at  Zempoalla, 
if  father  Bartholemew  de  Olmedo,  chaplain  to  the  expedition, 
had  not  checked  his  inconfiderate  impetuofity.  He  reprefented 
the  imprudence  of  fuch  an  attempt  in  a  large  city  newly  re¬ 
conciled,  and  filled  with  people  no  lefs  fuperftitious  than  war¬ 
like  ;  he  declared  that  the  proceeding  at  Zempoalla  had  always 
appeared  to  him  precipitate  and  unjuft;  that  religion  was  not 
to  be  propagated  by  the  fword,  or  infidels  to  be  converted  by 

violence ; 
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violence  j  that  other  weapons  were  to  be  employed  in  this  mi- 
niftry,  patient  inftru&ion  mull  enlighten  the  underftanding, 
and  pious  example  captivate  the  heart,  before  men  could  be 
induced  to  abandon  error  and  embrace  the  truth  p.  Amidft 
fcenes,  where  a  narrow-minded  bigotry  appears  in  fuch  clofe 
union  with  oppreflion  and  cruelty,  fentiments  fo  liberal  and 
humane,  footh  the  mind  with  unexpected  pleafure ;  and  at  a 
time,  when  the  rights  of  confcience  were  little  underftood  in 
the  Chriftian  world,  and  the  idea  of  toleration  unknown,  one 
is  aftonifhed  to  find  a  Spanifh  monk  of  the  fixteenth  century 
among  the  firft  advocates  againft  perfecution,  and  in  behalf  of 
religious  liberty.  The  remonftrances  of  an  ecclefiaftic  no  lefs 
refpe&able  for  wifdom  than  virtue,  had  their  proper  weight 
with  Cortes.  He  left  the  Tlafcalans  in  the  undifturbed  exer- 
cife  of  their  own  rites,  requiring  only  that  they  fhould  defift 
from  their  horrid  practice  of  offering  human  victims  in  fa- 
crifice. 

Cortes,  as  foon  as  his  troops  were  fit  for  fervice,  refolved 
to  continue  his  .march  towards  Mexico,  notwithfianding  the 
earned;  dhfuafives  of  the  Tlafcalans,  who  reprefented  his  de- 
flru&ion  as  unavoidable,  if  he  put  himfelf  in  the  power  of  a 
prince  fo  faithlefs  and  cruel  as  Montezuma.  As  he  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  fix  thoufand  Tlafcalans,  he  had  now  the  com¬ 
mand  of  forces  which  refembled  a  regular  army.  They  di¬ 
rected  their  courfe  towards  Cholula  j  Montezuma,  who  had  at 
length  confented  to  admit  the  Spaniards  into  his  prefence,  hav¬ 
ing  informed  Cortes,  that  he  had  given  orders  for  his  friendly 
reception  there.  Cholula  was  a  confiderable  town,  and  though 
only  five  leagues  diftant  from  Tlafcala,  was  formerly  an  inde- 
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pendent  ffate,  but  had  been  lately  fubjeded  to  the  Mexican 
empire.  This  was  confidered  by  all  the  people  of  New  Spain 
as  a  holy  place,  the  fanduary  and  chief  feat  of  their  gods,  to 
which  pilgrims  reforted  from  every  province,  and  a  greater 
number  of  human  vidims  were  offered  in  its  principal  temple 
than  even  in  that  of  Mexico  q.  Montezuma  feems  to  have  in¬ 
vited  the  Spaniards  thither,  either  from  fome  fu  perfidious  hope 
that  the  gods  would  not  fuffer  this  facred  manfion  to  be  defiled, 
without  pouring  down  their  wrath  upon  thofe  impious  ftrangers, 
who  ventured  to  infult  their  power  in  the  place  of  its  peculiar 
refidence,  or  from  a  belief  that  he  himfelf  might  there  attempt 
to  cut  them  off  with  more  certain  fuccefs,  under  the  immediate 
protedion  of  his  divinities. 

Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  Tlafcalans,  before  he  fet  The  feverity 
out  on  his  march,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  Cholulans.  dure  there!6 
He  himfelf,  though  received  into  the  town  with  much  feeming 
refped  and  cordiality,  obferved  feveral  circumftances  in  their 
condud  which  excited  fufpicion.  Two  of  the  Tlafcalans,  who 
were  encamped  at  fome  diftance  from  the  town,  as  the  Cho¬ 
lulans  refufed  to  admit  their  ancient  enemies  within  its  pre- 
cinds,  having  found  means  to  enter  in  difguife,  acquainted 
Cortes,  that  they  obferved  the  women  and  children  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  citizens  retiring  in  great  hurry  every  night ;  and  that  fix 
children  had  been  facrificed  in  the  chief  temple,  a  rite  which 
indicated  the  execution  of  fome  warlike  enterprife  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching.  At  the  fame  time,  Marina  the  interpreter  received 
information  from  an  Indian  woman  of  diftindion,  whofe  con¬ 
fidence  fhe  had  gained,  that  the  defirudion  of  her  friends  was 

^  Torquemada  Monar.  Ind.  i,  281,  232.  ii.  291.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  61.  Herrera, 
dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  2. 
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book  concerted ;  that  a  body  of  Mexican  troops  lay  concealed  near 
the  town ;  that  fome  of  the  ftreets  were  barricaded,  and  in 
1 5 19-  others  pits  or  deep  trenches  were  dug,  and  flightly  covered 
over,  as  traps  into  which  the  horfe  might  fall  ;  that  ftones  and 
miflive  weapons  were  collected  on  the  tops  of  the  temples, 
with  which  to  overwhelm  the  infantry  ;  that  the  fatal  hour  was 
now  at  hand,  and  their  ruin  unavoidable.  Cortes,  alarmed  at 
this  concurring  evidence,  fecretly  arrefted  three  of  the  chief 
priefts,  and  extorted  from  them  a  confeftion  that  confirmed  the 
intelligence  which  he  had  received.  As  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  loft,  he  inftantly  refolved  to  prevent  his  enemies,  and  to  in- 
flidt  on  them  fuch  dreadful  vengeance  as  might  ftrike  Monte¬ 
zuma  and  his  fubjedts  with  terror.  For  this  purpofe,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Zempoallans  were  drawn  up  in  a  large  court,  which 
had  been  allotted  for  their  quarters  near  the  centre  of  the  town ; 
the  Tlafcalans  had  orders  to  advance ;  the  magiftrates,  and  fe- 
veral  of  the  chief  citizens,  were  fent  for  under  various  pretexts, 
and  feized.  On  a  fignal  given,  the  troops  rufhed  out,  and  fell 
upon  the  multitude,  deftitute  of  leaders,  and  fo  much  afto- 
nifhed,  that  the  weapons  dropped  from  their  hands,  and  they 
ftood  motionlefs,  and  incapable  of  defence.  While  the  Spa¬ 
niards  prefted  them  in  front,  the  Tlafcalans  attacked  them  in 
the  rear.  The  ftreets  were  filled  with  bloodfhed  and  death. 
The  temples,  which  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  priefts  and  fome 
of  the  leading  men,  were  fet  on  fire,  and  they  perifhed  in  the 
flames.  This  feene  of  horror  continued  two  days;  during 
which,  the  wretched  inhabitants  buffered  all  that  the  deftrudtive 
rage  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  implacable  revenge  of  their  Indian 
allies,  could  inflidt.  At  length  the  carnage  ceafed,  after  the 
daughter  of  fix  thoufand  Cholulans,  without  the  lofs  of  a  finale 
Spaniard.  Cortes  then  releafed  the  magiftrates,  and  reproach¬ 
ing 
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ing  them  bitterly  for  their  intended  treachery,  declared,  that 
as  juftice  was  now  appeafed,  he  forgave  the  offence,  but  re¬ 
quired  them  to  recall  the  citizens  who  had  fled,  and  re-eflablifli 
order  in  the  town.  Such  was  the  afcendant  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  acquired  over  this  fuperftitious  race  of  men,  and 
fo  deeply  were  they  imprefled  with  an  opinion  of  their  fuperior 
difcernment,  as  well  as  power,  that,  in  obedience  to  this  com¬ 
mand,  the  city  was  in  a  few  days  filled  again  with  people,  who, 
amidft  the  ruins  of  their  facred  buildings,  yielded  refpeCtful 
fervice  to  men  whofe  hands  were  ftained  with  the  blood  of  their 
relations  and  fellow-citizens  r. 

From  Cholula,  Cortes  advanced  direCtly  towards  Mexico,  oa.  29. 
which  was  only  twenty  leagues  diftant.  In  every  place  through  Sard’s" MexU 
which  he  pafled,  he  was  received  as  a  perfon  pofleffed  of  fuffi-  co- 
cient  power  to  deliver  the  empire  from  the  oppreflion  under 
which  it  groaned  j  and  the  caziques  or  governors,  with  the  un- 
referved  confidence  repofed  in  fuperior  beings,  communicated 
to  him  all  the  grievances  which  they  felt  under  the  tyrannical 
government  of  Montezuma.  When  Cortes  firfl:  obferved  the 
feeds  of  difcontent  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  a  ray 
of  hope  broke  in  upon  his  mind  -  but  when  he  difcovered  fuch 
fymptoms  of  alienation  from  their  monarch  near  the  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment,  he  concluded  that  the  vital  parts  of  the  conftitution 
were  affeCted,  and  conceived  the  mofi  fanguine  expectations  of 
overturning  a  ftate  whofe  natural  ftrength  was  thus  divided  and 
impaired.  While  thofe  reflections  encouraged  the  general  to 
perfilt  in  his  arduous  undertaking,  the  foldiers  were  no  lefs 
•  animated  by  obfervations  more  obvious  to  their  capacity.  In 

T  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  231.  B.  Diaz.  c.  83.  Goraara  Cron.  c.  64.  Herrera, 
dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  1,2.  See  NOTE  XII. 
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BOOK  defcending  from  the  mountains  of  Chaleo,  acrofs  which  the 
road  lay,  the  vaft  plain  of  Mexico  opened  gradually  to  their 

„  *5.!9-  view.  When  they  firfl:  beheld  this  profpedt,  one  of  the  mod: 

Firftviewof  #  r  r 

it.  ftriking  and  beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  when  they  ob- 

ferved  fertile  and  cultivated  fields,  ftretching  farther  than  the 
eye  could  reach  ;  when  they  faw  a  lake  refembling  the  fea  in  ex¬ 
tent,  encompaffed  with  large  towns,  and  difeovered  the  capital 
city  riling  upon  an  illand  in  the  middle,  adorned  with  its  temples 
and  turrets ;  the  feene  fo  far  exceeded  their  imagination,  that 
fome  believed  the  fanciful  deferiptions  of  romance  were  realized, 
and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and  gilded  domes  were  prefented 
to  their  fight ;  others  could  hardly  perfuade  themfelves  that 
this  wonderful  fpedtacle  was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream  s. 
As  they  advanced,  their  doubts  were  removed,  but  their  amaze¬ 
ment  increafed,  They  were  now  fully  fatisfied  that  the  coun¬ 
try  was  rich  beyond  any  conception  which  they  had  formed  of 
it,  and  flattered  themfelves,  that  at  length  they  fhould  obtain  an 
ample  recompence  for  all  their  fervices  and  bufferings. 


The  irrefolu- 
tion  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma. 


No  enemy  had  yet  appeared  to  oppofe  their  progrefs,  though 
feveral  circumftances  occurred  which  led  them  to  fufpedt  that 
fome  defign  was  formed  to  furprife  and  cut  them  off.  Many 
meffengers  arrived  fucceflively  from  Montezuma,  permitting 
them  one  day  to  advance,  requiring  them  on  the  next  to  retire, 
as  his  hopes  or  fears  alternately  prevailed ;  and  fo  wonderful 
was  this  infatuation,  which  feems  to  be  unaccountable  on  any 
fuppofition  but  that  of  a  fuperflitious  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  that  Cortes  was  almoft  at  the  gates 
of  the  capital,  before  the  monarch  had  determined  whether  to  « 
receive  him  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppofe  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  no 
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iign  of  open  hoftility  appeared,  the  Spaniards,  without  regarding 
the  fluduations  of  Montezuma’s  fentiments,  continued  their 
march  along  the  caufeway  which  led  to  Mexico  through  the  lake, 
with  great  circumfpe&ion  and  the  ftri&eft  difcipline, though  with¬ 
out  feeming  to  fufped  the  prince  whom  they  were  about  to  viftt. 

When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about  a  thoufand  perfons,  Hisfirft  mter- 

J  ...  view  with  the 

who  appeared  to  be  of  diftin&ion,  came  forth  to  meet  them,  Spaniards, 
adorned  with  plumes,  and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Each 
of  thefe,  in  his  order,  paffed  by  Cortes,  and  faluted  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mode  deemed  moft  refpedful  and  fubmiffive  in 
their  country.  They  announced  the  approach  of  Montezuma 
himfelf,  and  foon  after  his  harbingers  came  in  fight.  There 
appeared  firft  two  hundred  perfons  in  an  uniform  drefs,  with 
large  plumes  of  feathers,  alike  in  fafhion,  marching  two  and 
two,  in  deep  filence,  barefooted,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  Thefe  were  followed  by  a  company  of  higher  rank, 
in  their  moft  fhowy  apparel,  in  the  midft  of  whom  was  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  and 
feathers  of  various  colours.  Four  of  his  principal  favourites 
carried  him  on  their  fhoulders,  others  fupported  a  canopy  of 
curious  workmanfhip  over  his  head.  Before  him  marched 
three  officers  with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hands,  which  they 
lifted  up  on  high  at  certain  intervals,  and  at  that  flgnal  all 
the  people  bowed  their  heads,  and  hid  their  faces,  as  unwor¬ 
thy  to  look  on  fo  great  a  monarch.  When  he  drew  near, 

Cortes  difmounted,  advancing  towards  him  with  officious  hafte, 
and  in  a  refpedtfal  pofture.  At  the  fame  time  Montezuma 
alighted  from  his  chair,  and  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two  of  his 
near  relations,  approached  with  a  flow  and  ftately  pace,  his 
attendants  covering  the  ftreet  with  cotton  cloths,  that  he  might 
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BOOK  not  touch  the  ground.  Cortes  accofted  him  with  profound 
reverence,  after  the  European  fafhion.  He  returned  the  fa- 
x5!9-  lutation,  according  to  the  mode  of  his  country,  by  touching 
the  earth  with  his  hand,  and  then  killing  it.  This  ceremony, 
the  cuftomary  expreffion  of  reverence  from  inferiors  towards 
thofe  who  were  above  them  in  rank,  appeared  fuch  amazing 
condefcenfion  in  a  proud  monarch,  who  fcarcely  deigned  to 
confider  the  reft  of  mankind  as  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  himfelf, 
that  all  his  fubjeds  firmly  believed  thofe  perfons,  before  whom 
he  humbled  himfelf  in  this  manner,  to  be  fomething  more  than 
human.  Accordingly,  as  they  marched  through  the  crowd, 
the  Spaniards  frequently,  and  with  much  fatisfadion,  heard 
themfelves  denominated  Teiiles,  or  divinities.  Nothing  mate¬ 
rial  pafled  in  this  firft  interview.  Montezuma  conduded  Cortes 
to  the  quarters  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  reception,  and 
immediately  took  leave  of  him,  with  a  politenefs  not  unworthy 
of  a  court  more  refined.  “  You  are  now,”  fays  he,  “  with 
your  brothers,  in  your  own  houfe  j  refrefh  yourfelves  after 
your  fatigue,  and  be  happy  until  I  return  The  place  allot¬ 
ted  to  the  Spaniards  for  their  lodging  was  a  houfe  built  by  the 
father  of  Montezuma.  It  wasfurrounded  by  a  ftone-wall,  with 
towers  at  proper  diftances,  which  ferved  for  defence  as  well  as 
for  ornament,  and  its  apartments  and  courts  were  fo  large  as 
to  accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies. 
The  firft  care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for  his  fecurity, 
by  planting  the  artillery  fo  as  to  command  the  different  avenues 
which  led  to  it,  by  appointing  a  large  divifion  of  his  troops  to 
be  always  on  guard,  and  by  pofting  centinels  at  proper  ftations, 
with  injundions  to  obferve  the  fame  vigilant  difcipline  as  if  they 
were  within  fight  of  an  enemy’s  camp. 

*  Cortes  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  232 — 235.  B.  Diaz.  c.  83 — 88.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  64, _ 
65.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c,  3,  4,  5. 
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In  the  evening  Montezuma  returned  to  vifit  his  guefts  with  B  00  k 
the  fame  pomp  as  in  their  firft  interview,  and  brought  prefents 
of  fuch  value,  not  only  to  Cortes  and  to  his  officers,  but  even  to  Hig 
the  private  men,  as  proved  the  liberality  of  the  monarch  to  be  the  Spaniards, 
fuitable  to  the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  A  long  conference  en- 
fued,  in  which  Cortes  learned  what  was  the  opinion  of  Monte¬ 
zuma  with  refpedt  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  an  eftablithed  tradi¬ 
tion,  he  told  him,  among  the  Mexicans,  that  their  anceftors  came 

.  ,  / 

originally  from  a  remote  region,  and  conquered  the  provinces 
now  fubjed:  to  his  dominion  ;  that  after  they  were  fettled  there, 
the  great  captain  who  conducted  this  colony  returned  to  his  own 
country,  promffing,  that  at  fome  future  period  his  defendants 
(hould  vifit  them,  afifume  the  government,  and  reform  their  con- 
ftitution  and  laws  j  that,  from  what  he  had  heard  and  feen  of 
Cortes  and  his  followers,  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  the 
very  perfons  whofe  appearance  their  traditions  and  prophecies 
taught  them  to  expert ;  that  accordingly  he  had  received  them, 
not  as  Grangers,  but  as  relations  of  the  fame  blood  and  paren¬ 
tage,  and  defired  that  they  might  confider  themfelves  as  matters 
in  his  dominions  j  for  both  himfelf  and  his  fubjeds  ffiould  be 
ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  even  to  prevent  their 
wifhes.  Cortes  made  a  reply  in  his  ufual  ttile  with  refped  to 
the  dignity  and  power  of  his  fovereign,  and  his  intention  in 
fending  him  into  that  country ;  artfully  endeavouring  fo  to 
frame  his  difeourfe,  that  it  might  coincide  as  much  as  poffible 
with  the  idea  which  Montezuma  had  formed  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Spaniards.  Next  morning,  Cortes  and  fome  of 
his  principal  attendants  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of 
the  emperor.  The  three  fubfequent  days  were  employed  in 
viewing  the  city  ;  the  appearance  of  which,  fo  far  fuperior  in 
the  order  of  its  buildings  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to 
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any  place  the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in  America,  and  yet  fo  little 
refembling  the  ftru&ure  of  an  European  city,  filled  them  with 
furprife  and  admiration. 


Mexico,  Tenuchtitlan ,  as  it  was  anciently  called  by  the 
natives,  is  fituated  in  a  large  plain,  environed  by  mountains 
of  fuch  height,  that,  though  within  the  torrid  zone,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  its  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  All  the  moifture 
which  defcends  from  the  high  grounds  is  colle&ed  in  feveral 
lakes,  the  two  largeft  of  which,  of  about  ninety  miles  in  cir¬ 
cuit,  communicate  with  each  other.  The  waters  of  the  one 
are  frefh,  thofe  of  the  others  brackifh.  On  the  banks  of  the 
latter,  and  on  fome  fmall  iflands  adjoining  to  them,  the  capital 
of  Montezuma’s  empire  was  built.  The  accefs  to  the  city  was 
by  artificial  caufeways  or  ftreets,  formed  of  fiones  and  earth, 
about  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  As  the  waters  of  the  lake,  dur¬ 
ing  the  rainy  feafon,  overflowed  the  flat  country,  thefe  caufe¬ 
ways  were  of  confiderable  length.  That  of  Tacuba  on  the 
weft  extended  a  mile  and  a  half  ;  that  of  Tezeuco  on  the  north- 
weft  three  miles;  that  of  Cuoyacan  towards  the  fouth  fix 
miles.  On  the  eaft  there  was  no  caufeway,  and  the  city  could 
be  approached  only  by  canoes  u.  In  each  of  thefe  caufeways 
were  openings,  at  proper  intervals,  through  which  the  waters 
flowed  ;  and  over  thefe  beams  of  timber  were  laid,  which, 
being  covered  with  earth,  the  caufeway  or  ftreet  had  every¬ 
where  an  uniform  appearance.  As  the  approaches  to  the  city 
were  Angular,  its  conftrucftion  was  remarkable.  Not  only  the 
temples  of  their  gods,  but  the  houfes  belonging  to  the  monarch, 
and  to  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  w7ere  of  fuch  dimenfions,  that, 
in  comparifon  with  any  other  buildings  which  had  been  dif- 


11  F.  Torribio  MS. 
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covered  in  America,  they  might  be  termed  magnificent.  The 
habitations  of  the  common  people  were  mean,  refembling  the 
huts  of  other  Indians.  But  they  were  all  placed  in  a  regular 
manner,  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  which  paffed  through  the 
city,  in  fome  of  its  didri&s,  or  on  the  tides  of  the  flreets  which 
interfe&ed  it  in  other  quarters.  In  feveral  places  were  large 
openings  or  fquares,  one  of  which,  allotted  for  the  great 
market,  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  fpacious,  that  forty  or  fifty 
thoufand  perfons  carried  on  traffic  there.  In  this  city,  the 
pride  of  the  New  World,  and  the  nobled  monument  of  the 
indudry  and  art  of  man,  while  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
iron,  and  deditute  of  aid  from  any  domedic  animal,  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  are  mofl  moderate  in  their  computations,  reckon 
that  there  were  at  lead  fixty  thoufand  inhabitants x. 


BOOK 
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But  how  much  foever  the  novelty  of  thofe  obje&s  might  Their  dan- 
amufe  or  aftonifh  the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the  utmod  folicitude  uon°US  UUa 
with  refpeCt  to  their  own  fituation.  From  a  concurrence  of 
circumdances,  no  lefs  unexpected  than  favourable  to  their  pro- 
grefs,  they  had  been  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a 
powerful  kingdom,  and  were  now  lodged  in  its  capital, 
without  having  once  met  with  open  oppofition  from  its  mo¬ 
narch.  The  Tlafcalans,  however,  had  earnedly  diffuaded  them 
from  placing  fuch  confidence  in  Montezuma  as  to  enter  a  city 
of  fuch  a  peculiar  fituation  as  Mexico,  where  that  prince  would 
have  them  at  mercy,  fhut  up  as  it  were  in  a  fnare,  from  which 
it  was  impoffible  to  efcape.  They  adured  him  that  the  Mexi¬ 
can  prieds  had,  in  name  of  the  Gods,  counfelled  their  fove- 
reign  to  admit  the  Spaniards  into  the  capital,  that  he  might 

*  Cortes  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  239.  D.  Relat.  della  gran  citt&  de  Mexico,  par  un  Gentel- 
huomo  del  Cortefe.  Ram.  ibid.  304.  E.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  14,  &c. 
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BOOK  cut  them  off  there  at  one  blow  with  perfect  fecurity y.  They 
now  perceived,  too  plainly,  that  the  apprehenfions  of  their  al- 
1519-  lies  were  not  deftitute  of  foundation  ;  that,  by  breaking  the 
bridges  placed  at  certain  intervals  on  the  caufeways,  or  by  de- 
ftroying  part  of  the  caufeways  themfelves,  their  retreat  would  be 
rendered  impracticable,  and  they  muft  remain  cooped  up  in  the 
centre  of  a  hoftile  city,  furrounded  by  multitudes  fufficient  to 
overwhelm  them,  and  without  a  poffibility  of  receiving  aid 
from  their  allies.  Montezuma  had,  indeed,  received  them  with 
diflinguiflied  refpect.  But  ought  they  to  reckon  upon  this  as 
real,  or  to  confider  it  as  feigned  ?  Even  if  it  were  fincere, 
could  they  promife  on  its  continuance  ?  Their  fafety  depended 
upon  the  will  of  a  monarch  in  whofe  attachment  they  had  no 
reafon  to  confide  j  and  an  order  flowing  from  his  caprice,  or  a 
word  uttered  by  him  in  paflion,  might  decide  irrevocably  con¬ 
cerning  their  fate  z. 

Solicitude  These  reflections,  fo  obvious  as  to  occur  to  the  meaneft 

ity  of  Cortes,  foldier,  did  not  efcape  the  vigilant  fagacity  of  their  general. 

Before  he  let  out  from  Cholula,  Cortes'  had  received  advice 
from  Villa  Rica  a,  that  Qpalpopoca,  one  of  the  Mexican  ge¬ 
nerals  on  the  frontiers,  having  affembled  an  army  in  order  to 
attack  fome  of  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  had  encouraged 
to  throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  Efcalante  had  marched  out  with 
part  of  the  garrifon  to  fupport  his  allies ;  that  an  engagement 
had  enfued,  in  which,  though  the  Spaniards  were  victorious, 
Efcalante,  with  feven  of  his  men,  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
his  horfe  killed,  and  one  Spaniard  had  been  furrounded  by  the 
enemy  and  taken  alive  $  that  the  head  of  this  unfortunate  cap- 

y  B.  Diaz.  c.  85,  86.  *  Ibid.  c.  94.  *  Cortes  Relat,  Ram.  iii.  235.  C. 
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tive,  after  being  carried  in  triumph  to  different  cities,  in  order  BOOK 
to  convince  the  people  that  their  invaders  were  not  immortal, 
had  been  fent  to  Mexico  \  Cortes,  though  alarmed  with  this  !5‘9- 
intelligence,  as  an  indication  of  Montezuma’s  hoftile  intentions, 
had  continued  his  march.  But  as  foon  as  he  entered  Mexico, 
he  became  fenfible,  that,  from  an  excefs  of  confidence  in  the  fu- 
perior  valour  and  difcipline  of  his  troops,  as  well  as  from  the 
difadvantage  of  having  nothing  to  guide  him  in  an  unknown 
country,  but  the  defective  intelligence  which  he  received  from 
people  with  whom  his  mode  of  communication  was  very  im¬ 
peded,  he  had  pufhed  forward  into  a  fituation,  where  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  continue,  and  from  which  it  was  dangerous  to  retire. 

Difgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain  confequence  of  at¬ 
tempting  the  latter.  The  fuccefs  of  his  enterprife  depended 
upon  fupporting  the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of  New 
Spain  had  formed  with  refped  to  the  irrefiftible  power  of  his 
arms.  Upon  the  firft  fymptom  of  timidity  on  his  part,  their 
veneration  would  ceafe,  and  Montezuma,  whom  fear  alone  re¬ 
trained  at  prefent,  would  let  loofe  upon  him  the  whole  force 
of  his  empire.  At  the  fame  time,  he  knew  that  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  his  own  fovereign  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  feries 
of  vidories,  and  that  nothing  but  the  merit  of  extraordinary 
fuccefs  could  fcreen  his  condud  from  the  cenfure  of  irregularity. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations,  it  was  neceffary  to  maintain  his 
Ration,  and  to  extricate  himfelf  out  of  the  difficulties*  in  which 
one  bold  ftep  had  involved  him,  by  venturing  upon  another 
ftill  bolder.  The  fituation  was  trying,  but  his  mind  was  equal 
to  it  •,  and  after  revolving  the  matter  with  deep  attention,  he 
fixed  upon  a  plan  no  lefs  extraordinary  than  daring.  He  deter- 


b  B.  Diaz.  c.  93,  94.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  viii.  c.  1. 
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mined  to  feize  Montezuma  in  his  palace,  and  to  carry  him  as  a 
prifoner  to  the  Spanifh  quarters.  From  the  fuperflitious  venera¬ 
tion  of  the  Mexicans  for  the  perfon  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as 
their  implicit  fubmiffion  to  his  will,  he  hoped,  by  having  Mon¬ 
tezuma  in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  fupreme  direction  of  their 
affairs ;  or  at  lead,  with  fuch  a  facred  pledge  in  his  hands,  he 
made  no  doubt  of  being  fecure  from  any  effort  of  their  vio¬ 
lence. 


This  he  immediately  propofed  to  his  officers.  The  timid 
flartled  at  a  meafure  fo  audacious,  and  raifed  obje&ions.  The 
more  intelligent  and  refolute,  confcious  that  it  was  the  only 
refource  in  which  there  appeared  any  profped  of  fafety,  warmly 
approved  of  it,  and  brought  over  their  companions  fo  cordially 
to  the  fame  opinion,  that  it  was  agreed  inflantly  to  make  the 
attempt.  At  his  ufual  hour  of  vifiting  Montezuma,  Cortes-, 
went  to  the  palace,  accompanied  by  Alvarado,  Saudova!,  Lugo, 
Velafquez  de  Leon,  and  Davila,  five  of  his  principal  officers, 
and  as  many  trufly  foldiers.  Thirty  chofen  men  followed,  not 
in  regular  order,  but  fauntering  at  fome  diflance,  as  if  they 
had  no  object  but  curiofity  •  fmall  parties  were  polled  at  proper 
intervals,  in  all  the  flreets  leading  from  the  Spanifh  quarters  to 
the  court ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  with  the  Tlafcalan 
allies,  were  under  arms,  ready  to  fally  out  on  the  firfl  alarm. 
Cortes  and  his  attendants  were  admitted  without  fufpicion  ;  the 
Mexicans  retiring,  as  ufual,  out  of  refpedl.  He  addreffed  the 
monarch  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  which  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  in  former  conferences,  reproaching  him  bitterly  as  the 
author  of  the  violent  affault  made  upon  the  Spaniards  by  one  of 
his  officers,  and  demanded  public  reparation  for  the  lofs  which 
he  had  fuflained  by  the  death  of  fome  of  his  companions,  as. 

well 
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well  as  for  the  infult  offered  to  the  great  prince  whofe  fervants 
they  were.  Montezuma,  confounded  at  this  unexpected  accu- 
fation,  and  changing  colour  either  from  confcioufnefs  of  guilt, 
or  from  feeling  the  indignity  with  which  he  was  treated,  af- 
ferted  his  own  innocence  with  great  earneflnefs,  and,  as  a  proof 
of  it,  gave  orders  inflantly  to  bring  Qualpopoca  and  his  accom¬ 
plices  prifoners  to  Mexico.  Cortes  replied,  with  feeming  com- 
plaifance,  that  a  declaration  fo  refpe&able  left  no  doubt  remain¬ 
ing  in  his  own  mind,  but  that  fomething  more  was  requifite  to 
fatisfy  his  followers,  who  wrould  never  be  convinced  that  Mon¬ 
tezuma  did  not  harbour  hoflile  intentions  again!!  them,  unlefs, 
as  an  evidence  of  his  confidence  and  attachment,  he  removed 
from  his  own  palace,  and  took  up  his  refidence  in  the  Spanifh 
quarters,  where  he  fhould  be  ferved  and  honoured  as  became 
a  great  monarch.  The  firft  mention  of  fo  ftrange  a  propofal 
bereaved  Montezuma  of  fpeech,  and  almoft  of  motion.  At 
length,  indignation  gave  him  utterance,  and  he  haughtily  an- 
fwered,  “  That  perfons  of  his  rank  were  not  accuflomed  volun¬ 
tarily  to  give  up  themfelves  as  prifoners,  and  were  he  mean 
enough  to  do  fo,  his  fubje&s  would  not  permit  fuch  an  affront 
to  be  offered  fo  their  fovereign.”  Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ 
force,  endeavoured  alternately  to  foothe  and  to  intimidate  him. 
The  altercation  became  warm  •  and  having  continued  above 
three  hours,  Velafquez  de  Leon,  an  impetuous  and  gallant 
young  man,  exclaimed  with  impatience,  “  Why  wafle  more 
time  in  vain  ?  Let  us  either  feize  him  inflantly,  or  flab  him  to 
the  heart.”  The  threatening  voice  and  fierce  geflures  with 
which  thefe  words  were  uttered,  flruck  Montezuma.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  he  was  fenfible,  had  now  proceeded  fo  far,  as  left  him 
no  hope  that  they  would  recede.  His  own  danger  was  imrni- 
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nent,  the  neceffity  unavoidable.  He  faw  both,  and  abandon¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  his  fate,  complied  with  their  requeft. 

His  officers  were  called.  He  communicated  to  them  his  re- 
folution.  Though  aftonifhed  and  afflided,  they  prefumed  not 
to  queftion  the  will  of  their  matter,  but  carried  him  in  filent 
pomp,  all  bathed  in  tears,  to  the  Spanifh  quarters.  When  it  was 
known  that  the  Grangers  were  conveying  away  the  emperor, 
the  people  broke  out  into  the  wildeft  tranfports  of  grief  and 
rage,  threatening  the  Spaniards  with  immediate  deftrudion,  as 
the  punifhment  juttly  due  to  their  impious  audacity.  But  as 
loon  as  Montezuma  appeared  with  a  feeming  gaiety  of  counte¬ 
nance,  and  waved  his  hand,  the  tumult  was  hufhed  ;  and  upon 
his  declaring  it  to  be  of  his  own  choice  that  he  went  to  reflde 
for  fome  time  among  his  new  friends,  the  multitude,  taught  to 
revere  every  intimation  of  their  fovereign’s  pleafure,  quietly 
difperfed  c_ 


Thus  was  a  powerful  prince  feized  by  a  few  Grangers,  in 
the  midft  of  his  capital,  at  noon-day,  and  carried  off  as  a  prk 
foner  without  oppofition  or  bloodfhed.  Hiftory  contains  no¬ 
thing  parallel  to  this  event,  either  with  refped  to  the  temerity 
of  the  attempt,  or  the  fuccefs  of  the  execution  ;  and  were  not 
all  the  circumftances  of  this  extraordinary  tranfadion  authenti¬ 
cated  by  the  moft  unqueftionable  evidence,  they  would  appear 
fo  wild  and  extravagant,  as  to  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  that 
verifimilitude  which  mufl  be  preferved  even  in  fiditious  narra¬ 
tions. 


e  B.  Diaz.  c.  95.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  83.  Cortes  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  p.  235,  236. 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  viii.  c.  2,  3.. 
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Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanifh  quarters  with  all  book 
the  ceremonious  refped  which  Cortes  had  promifed.  He  was 
attended  by  his  own  domeftics,  and  ferved  with  his  ufual  date.  Rec^j' 
His  principal  officers  had  free  accefs  to  him,  and  he  carried  on  with  apparent 

r  r  _  refpedt. 

all  the  fundions  of  government  as  if  he  had  been  at  perfed 
liberty.  The  Spaniards,  however,  watched  him  with  all  the 
fcrupulous  vigilance  natural  in  guarding  fuch  an  important 
prize  d,  endeavouring,  at  the  fame  time,  to  footh  and  reconcile 
him  to  his  fituation,  by  every  external  demonfiration  of  regard 
and  attachment.  But  from  captive  princes  the  hour  of  humi¬ 
liation  and  differing  is  never  far  diftant.  Qualpopoca,  his  fon, 
and  five  of  the  principal  officers  who  ferved  under  him,  were  nhies. 
brought  prifoners  to  the  capital,  in  confequence  of  the  orders  Dec-  4- 
which  Montezuma  had  iffued.  The  emperor  gave  them  up  to 
Cortes,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the  nature  of  their  crime, 
and  determine  their  puniffiment.  They  were  formally  tried 
by  a  Spaniffi  court-martial  •  and  though  they  had  aded  no 
other  part  than  what  became  loyal  fubjeds  and  brave  men,  in 
obeying  the  orders  of  their  lawful  fovereign,  and  in  oppofing 
the  invaders  of  their  country,  they  were  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive.  The  execution  of  fuch  atrocious  deeds  is  feldom  long 
fufpended.  The  unhappy  vidims  were  inffantly  led  forth. 

The  pile  on  which  they  were  laid,  was  compofed  of  the  weapons 
colleded  in  the  royal  magazine  for  the  public  defence.  An 
innumerable  multitude  of  Mexicans  beheld,  in  filent  aftonifh- 
ment,  the  double  infult  offered  to  the  majefty  of  their  empire* 
an  officer  of  diflindioa  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  ftrangers,  for  having  done  what  he  owed  in  duty  to  his 
natural  fovereign  j  and  the  arms  provided  by  the  forefight  of 


<*  See  NOTE  XIV. 
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their  anceftors  for  avenging  fuch  wrongs,  confumed  before 
their  eyes. 

But  thefe  were  not  the  moft  fhocking  indignities  which 
they  had  to  bear.  Cortes,  convinced  that  Qualpopoca  would 
not  have  ventured  to  attack  Efcalante  without  orders  from 
his  mailer,  was  not  fatisfied  with  inflicting  vengeance  on 
the  inftrument  employed  in  committing  that  crime,  while  the 
author  of  it  efcaped  with  impunity.  Juft  before  Qualpopoca 
was  led  out  to  fufter,  Cortes  entered  the  apartment  of  Monte¬ 
zuma,  followed  by  fome  of  his  officers,  and  a  foldier  carrying 
a  pair  of  fetters  j  and  approaching  the  monarch  with  a  ftern 
countenance,  told  him,  that  as  the  perfons  who  were  now  to 
undergo  the  puniffiment  which  they  merited,  had  charged 
him  as  the  caufe  of  the  outrage  committed,  it  was  neceftary 
that  he  likewife  ffiould  make  atonement  for  that  guilt ;  then 
turning  away  abruptly,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  com¬ 
manded  the  foldiers  to  clap  the  fetters  on  his  legs.  The  orders 
were  inftantly  executed.  The  difconfolate  monarch,  trained 
up  with  an  idea  that  his  perfon  was  facred  and  inviolable,  and 
confidering  this  profanation  of  it  as  the  prelude  of  immediate 
death,  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations  and  complaints.  His 
attendants,  fpeechlefs  with  horror,  fell  at  his  feet,  bathing 
them  with  their  tears  ^  and  bearing  up  the  fetters  in  their  hands, 
endeavoured  with  officious  tendernefs  to  lighten  their  prefture. 
Nor  did  their  grief  and  defpondency  abate,  until  Cortes  re¬ 
turned  from  the  execution  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and 
ordered  the  fetters  to  be  taken  off.  As  Montezuma’s  fpirits 
had  funk  with  unmanly  dejeClion,  they  now  rofe  into  indecent 
joy,  and,  with  an  unbecoming  tranfition,  he  palled  at  once 

from 
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from  the  anguilh  of  defpair  to  tranfports  of  gratitude  andfond- 
nefs  towards  his  deliverers. 
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In  thofe  tranfa&ions,  as  reprefented  by  the  Spanifh  hiflo- 
rians,  we  fearch  in  vain  for  the  qualities  which  diftinguifh 
other  parts  of  Cortes’s  condudt.  To  ufurp  a  jurifdi&ion  which 
could  not  belong  to  a  flranger,  who  aflumed  no  higher  cha¬ 
racter  than  that  of  an  ambaflador  from  a  foreign  prince,  and, 
under  colour  of  it,  to  inflid  a  capital  punifhment  on  men  whofe 
condud  entitled  them  to  efteem,  appears  an  ad  of  barbarous 
cruelty.  To  put  the  monarch  of  a  great  kingdom  in  irons, 
and,  after  fuch  ignominious  treatment,  fuddenly  to  releafe  him, 
feems  to  be  a  difplay  of  power  no  lefs  inconflderate  than  wan¬ 
ton.  According  to  their  reprefentation,  no  account  can  be 
given  either  of  the  one  adion  or  the  other,  but  that  Cortes,  in¬ 
toxicated  with  fuccefs,  and  prefuming  on  the  afcendant  which 
he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  thought  no¬ 
thing  too  bold  for  him  to  undertake,  or  too  dangerous  to  exe¬ 
cute.  But,  in  one  view,  thefe  proceedings,  however  repug¬ 
nant  to  jufticeand  humanity,  may  have  flowed  from  that  artful 
policy  which  regulated  every  part  of  Cortes’s  behaviour.  The 
Mexicans  had  conceived  the  Spaniards  to  be  an  order  of  beings 
fuperior  to  men.  It  was  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  cherifh 
this  illuflon,  and  to  keep  up  the  veneration  it  infpired.  Cortes 
wiflied  that  (bedding  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  fhould  be  deemed 
the  moft  heinous  of  all  crimes  ^  and  nothing  appeared  better 
calculated  to  eftablifh  this  opinion,  than  to  condemn  the  firfl: 
Mexicans  who  had  ventured  to  commit  it,  to  a  cruel  deathy 
and  to  oblige  their  monarch  himfelf  to  fubmit  to  a  mortifying, 
indignity,  as  an  expiation  for  being  acceflary  to  their  guilt  c. 


Renfons  of 
Cortes’t  con* 
duct 


•-  See  NOTE  XV. 
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The  rigour  with  which  Cortes  puniffied  the  unhappy  per- 
fons  who  firft  prefumed  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  followers, 
feems  accordingly  to  have  made  all  the  impreffion  that  he  de- 
fired.  The  fpirit  of  Montezuma  was  not  only  overawed,  but 
fubdued.  During  fix  months  that  Cortes  remained  in  Mexico, 
the  monarch  continued  in  the  Spanifh  quarters,  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  as  entire  fatisfa&ion  and  tranquillity,  as  if  he  had 
refided  there  not  from  conftraint,  but  through  choice.  His 
minifters  and  officers  attended  him  as  ufual.  He  took  cog¬ 
nizance  of  all  affairs  j  every  order  was  iffued  in  his  name. 
The  external  afped  of  government  appearing  the  fame,  and 
all  its  ancient  forms  being  fcrupuloufly  obferved,  the  people 
were  fo  little  fenfible  of  any  change,  that  they  obeyed  the  man¬ 
dates  of  their  monarch  with  the  fame  fubmiffive  reverence  as 
ever.  Such  was  the  dread  which  both  Montezuma  and  his 
fubjeds  had  of  the  Spaniards,  or  fuch  the  veneration  in  which 
they  held  them,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  deliver  their 
fovereign  from  confinement ;  and  though  Cortes,  relying  on 
this  afcendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  their  minds,  permit¬ 
ted  him  not  only  to  vifit  his  temples,  but  to  make  hunting  ex- 
curfions  beyond  the  lake,  a  guard  of  a  few  Spaniards  carried 
with  it  fuch  terror  as  to  intimidate  the  multitude,  and  fecure 
the  captive  monarch  f. 


Thus,  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in  feizing  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  the  Spaniards  at  once  fecured  to  themfelves  more  exten- 
five  authority  in  the  Mexican  empire  than  it  was  poffible  to 
have  acquired  in  a  long  courfe  of  time  by  open  force  j  and 
they  exercifed  more  abfolute  fway  in  the  name  of  another  than 
they  could  have  done  in  their  own.  The  arts  of  polifhed 

{  Cortes  Relat.  p.  236.  E.  B.  Diaz.  c.  97,  98,  99. 
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nations  in  fubjeding  fuch  as  are  lefs  improved,  have  been  nearly 
the  fame  in  every  period.  The  fyftem  of  fcreening  a  foreign 
ufurpation,  under  the  fandion  of  authority  derived  from  the 
natural  rulers  of  a  country,  the  device  of  employing  the  ma- 
giftrates  and  forms  already  eftablifhed  as  inftruments  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  dominion,  of  which  we  are  apt  to  boaft  as  fublime 
refinements  in  policy  peculiar  to  the  prefent  age,  were  inven¬ 
tions  of  a  more  early  period,  and  had  been  tried  with  fuccefs 
in  the  Weft,  long  before  they  were  pradifed  in  the  Eaft. 

Cortes  availed  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  of  the  power  which 
he  poffeffed  by  this  means.  He  fent  fome  Spaniards,  whom 
he  judged  beft  qualified  for  fuch  commiflions,  into  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  accompanied  by  perfons  of  diftindion, 
whom  Montezuma  appointed  to  attend  them  both  as  guides 
and  protedors.  They  vifited  moft  of  the  provinces,  viewed 
their  foil  and  produdions,  furveyed  with  particular  care  the 
diftrids  which  yielded  gold  or  filver,  pitched  - upon  feverai 
places  as  proper  ftations  for  future  colonies,  and  endeavoured 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  fubmitting  to  the  Spanifh 
yoke.  While  they  were  thus  employed,  Cortes,  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  Montezuma,  degraded  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  in  the  empire,  whofe  abilities  or  independent  fpirit 
excited  his  jealoufy,  and  fubftituted  in  their  place  perfons  lefs 
capable  or  more  obfequious. 

One  thing  ftill  was  wanting  to  complete  his  fecurity.  He 
wifhed  to  have  fuch  command  of  the  lake  as  might  enfure  a  re¬ 
treat,  if,  either  from  levity  or  difguft,  the  Mexicans  fhould  take 
arms  againft  him,  and  break  down  the  bridges  or  caufeways. 
This,  too,  his  own  addrefs,  and  the  facility  of  Montezuma,  en- 
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prifoner  with  pompous  accounts  of  the  European  marine  and  art 
I520-  of  navigation,  he  awakened  his  curiofity  to  fee  thofe  moving 
palaces  that  made  their  way  through  the  water  without  oars. 
Under  pretext  of  gratifying  this  defire,  Cortes  perfuaded  him  to 
appoint  fome  of  his  fubjeds  to  fetch  part  of  the  naval  ftores  de- 
pofited  at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  to  employ  others  in  cutting 
down  and  preparing  timber.  With  their  affiftance,  the  Spanifh 
carpenters  foon  completed  two  brigantines,  which  afforded  a  fri¬ 
volous  amufement  to  the  monarch,  and  were  confidered  by  Cor¬ 
tes  as  a  certain  refource,  if  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  retire. 


Montezuma 
acknow¬ 
ledges  him- 
felf  a  vafial 
of  Spain. 


Encouraged  by  fo  many  inftances  of  the  monarch’s  tame 
fubmiflion  to  his  will,  Cortes  ventured  to  put  it  to  a  proof  Hill 
more  trying.  He  urged  Montezuma  to  acknowledge  himfelf 
a  vaffal  of  the  king  of  Caftile,  to  hold  his  crown  of  him  as  fu- 
perior,  and  to  fubjed  his  dominions  to  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute.  With  this  requifition,  the  laft  and  mofl  hum¬ 
bling  that  can  be  made  to  one  pofTeffed  of  fovereign  authority, 
Montezuma  was  fo  obfequious  as  to  comply.  He  called  together 
the  chief  men  of  his  empire,  and  in  a  folemn  harangue,  remind¬ 
ing  them  of  the  traditions  and  prophecies  which  led  them  to  ex- 
ped  the  arrival  of  a  people  fprung  from  the  fame  flock  with 
themfelves,  in  order  to  take  pofTeflion  of  the  fupreme  power,  he 
declared  his  belief  that  the  Spaniards  were  this  promifed  race ; 
that  therefore  he  recognized  the  right  of  their  monarch  to  govern 
the  Mexican  empire,  would  lay  his  crown  at  his  feet,  and  obey 
him  as  a  tributary.  While  uttering  thefe  words,  Montezuma 
difcovered  how  deeply  he  was  affeded  in  making  fuch  a  facri- 
fice.  Tears  and  groans  frequently  interrupted  his  difcourfe. 
Overawed  and  broken  as  his  fpirit  was,  it  Hill  retained  fuch  a 
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fenfe  of  dignity,  as  to  feel  that  pang  which  pierces  the  heart  B  O^O  K 
of  princes  when  conftrained  to  refign  independent  power.  The  c-— 
firft  mention  of  fuch  a  refolution  ftrucktheaflembly  dumb  with  1520 
aftonifhment.  This  was  followed  by  a  fullen  murmur  of  for- 
row  mingled  with  indignation,  which  indicated  fome  violent 
eruption  of  rage  to  be  near  at  hand.  This  Cortes  forefaw, 
and  feafonably  interpofed  to  prevent  it,  by  declaring  that  his 
matter  had  no  intention  to  deprive  Montezuma  of  the  royal 
dignity,  or  to  make  any  innovation  upon  the  conftitution  and 
laws  of  the  Mexican  empire.  This  afturance,  added  to  their 
dread  of  the  Spanifh  power,  and  to  the  authority  of  their  mo¬ 
narch’s  example,  extorted  a  relu&ant  confent  from  the  affem- 
bly  s.  The  a<ft  of  fubmiflion  and  homage  was  executed  with 
all  the  formalities  which  the  Spaniards  were  pleafed  to  pre- 
fcribe  \ 


Montezuma,  at  the  dettre  of  Cortes,  accompanied  this  pro-  The  amount 
feflion  of  fealty  and  homage  with  a  magnificent  prefent  to  his  fu^coSed 
new  fovereign  and,  after  his  example,  his  fubjettts  brought  in  h7  lJe  sPa' 
very  liberal  contributions.  The  Spaniards  now  collected  all  the 
treafure  which  had  been  either  voluntarily  bettowed  upon  them 
at  different  times  by  Montezuma,  or  had  been  extorted  from  his 
people  under  various  pretexts ;  and  having  melted  the  gold  and 
filver,  the  value  of  thefe,  without  including  jewels  and  ornaments 
of  various  kinds,  which  were  preferved  on  account  of  their  cu¬ 
rious  workmanfhip,  amounted  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  pefos. 

The  foldiers  were  impatient  to  have  it  divided,  and  Cortes  com-  Divifion  of  it, 
plied  with  their  defire.  A  fifth  of  the  whole  was  firft  fet  apart  content  it  oc¬ 
as  the  tax  due  to  the  king.  Another  fifth  was  allotted  to  Cortes,  cafl0ned* 

s  See  NOTE  XVI.  h  Cortes  Relat.  238.  D.  B.  Diaz.  c.  101.  Gomara 

Cron.  c.  92.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  4. 
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as  commander  in  chief.  The  fums  advanced  by  Velafquez,  by 
Cortes,  and  by  Tome  of  the  officers,  towards  defraying  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  fitting  out  the  armament,  were  then  deducted.  The 
remainder  was  divided  among  the  army,  including  the  garrifon 
of  Vera  Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their  different  ranks.  After  fo 
many  defalcations,  the  fhare  of  a  private  man  did  not  exceed  a 
hundred  pefos.  This  fum  fell  fo  far  below  their  fanguine  expec¬ 
tations,  that  Tome  foldiers  rejected  it  with  fcorn,  and  others 
murmured  fo  loudly  at  this  cruel  difappointment  of  their  hopes, 
that  it  required  all  the  addrefs  of  Cortes,  and  no  fmall  exertion 
of  his  liberality,  to  appeafe  them.  The  complaints  of  the  army 
were  not  altogether  deftitute  of  foundation.  As  the  crown  had 
contributed  nothing  towards  the  equipment  or  fuccefs  of  the 
armament,  it  was  not  without  regret  that  the  foldiers  beheld  it 
fweep  away  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  treafure  purchafed  by 
their  blood  and  toil.  What  fell  to  the  fhare  of  their  general 
appeared,  according  to  the  ideas  of  wealth  in  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  an  enormous  fum.  Some  of  Cortes’s  favourites  had  fe- 
cretly  appropriated  to  their  own  ufe  feveral  ornaments  of  gold, 
which  neither  paid  the  royal  fifth,  nor  were  brought  into  ac¬ 
count  as  part  of  the  common  flock.  It  was,  however,  fo  ma- 
nifeflly  the  intereft  of  Cortes  at  this  period  to  make  a  large 
remittance  to  the  king,  that  it  is  highly  probable  thofe  conceal¬ 
ments  were  not  of  great  confequence. 


Reafons  why  The  total  fum  amaffed  by  the  Spaniards  bears  no  proportion 
foundtoVuch  to  the  ideas  which  might  be  formed,  either  by  reflecting  on  the 
fmall  quan-  defcriptions  given  by  hiftorians  of  the  ancient  fplendour  of 
Mexico,  or  by  confidering  the  productions  of  its  mines  in 
modern  times.  But,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  gold  and 
filver  were  not  the  flandards  by  which  the  worth  of  other 
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commodities  was  eftimated ;  and  deftitute  of  the  artificial  value 
derived  from  this  circumftance,  were  no  farther  in  requeft  than 
as  they  furnifhed  materials  for  ornaments  and  trinkets.  Thefe 
were  either  confecrated  to  the  gods  in  their  temples,  or  were 
worn  as  marks  of  diftin&ion  by  their  princes  and  fome  of  their 
moft  eminent  chiefs.  As  the  confumption  of  the  precious  me¬ 
tals  WTas  inconfiderable,  the  demand  for  them  was  not  fuch  as 
to  put  either  the  ingenuity  or  induftry  of  the  Mexicans  on  the 
ftretch,  in  order  to  augment  their  ftore.  They  were  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  working  the  rich  mines  with  which 
their  country  abounded.  What  gold  they  had  was  gathered  in 
the  beds  of  rivers,  native,  and  ripened  into  a  pure  metallic 
ftate  '.  The  utmoft  effort  of  their  labour  in  fearch  of  it  was  to 
wafh  the  earth  carried  down  by  torrents  from  the  mountains, 
and  to  pick  out  the  grains  of  gold  which  fubfided ;  and  even 
this  fimple  operation,  according  to  the  report  of  the  perfons 
whom  Cortes  appointed  to  furvey  the  provinces  wrhere  there 
wras  a  profped  of  finding  mines,  they  performed  very  unfkil- 
fully  k.  From  all  thofe  caufes,  the  whole  mafs  of  gold  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Mexicans  was  not  great.  As  filver  is  rarely  found 
pure,  and  their  art  was  too  rude  to  conduct  the  procefs  for  re¬ 
fining  it  in  a  proper  manner,  the  quantity  of  this  metal  -was 
ft  ill  lefs  confiderable Thus,  though  the  Spaniards  had  ex¬ 
erted  all  the  power  which  they  pofteffed  in  Mexico,  and  often 
with  indecent  rapacity,  in  order  to  gratify  their  predominant 
paflion,  and  though  Montezuma  had  fondly  exhaufted  his  ftores, 
in  hopes  of  fatiating  their  thirft  for  gold,  the  product  of  both, 
which  probably  included  a  great  part  of  the  bullion  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  did  not  rife  in  value  above  what  has  been  mentioned  ra. 
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inflexible 
with  refpeft 
to  religion. 
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But  however  pliant  Montezuma  might  be  in  other  matters, 
with  refpedt  to  one  point  he  was  inflexible.  Though  Cortes 
often  urged  him,  with  the  importunate  zeal  of  a  miflionary, 
to  renounce  his  falfe  gods,  and  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith, 
he  always  rejected  the  propofition  with  horror.  Superftition, 
among  the  Mexicans,  was  formed  into  fuch  a  regular  and  com¬ 
plete  fyftem,  that  its  inftitutions  naturally  took  fall  hold  of  the 
mind  j  and  while  the  rude  tribes  in  other  parts  of  America  were 
eaflly  induced  to  relinquish  a  few  notions  and  rites,  fo  loofe 
and  arbitrary  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  a  public  religion, 
the  Mexicans  adhered  tenacioufly  to  their  mode  of  worfhip, 
which,  however  barbarous,  was  accompanied  with  fuch  order 
and  folemnity  as  to  render  it  the  objedt  of  veneration.  Cortes, 
finding  all  his  attempts  inefle&ual  to  Shake  the  constancy  of 
Montezuma,  was  fo  much  enraged  at  his  obftinacy,  that  in  a 
tranfport  of  zeal  he  led  out  his  foldiers  to  throw  down  the 
idols  in  the  great  temple  by  force.  But  the  priefts  taking  arms 
in  defence  of  their  altars,  and  the  people  crowding  with  great 
ardour  to  fupport  them,  Cortes’s  prudence  overruled  his  zeal, 
and  induced  him  to  deiift  from  his  rafh  attempt,  after  dislodg¬ 
ing  the  idols  from  one  of  the  Shrines,  and  placing  in  their  Stead 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  \ 


Schemes  of 
the  Mexicans 
to  deftroy  the 
Spaniards. 


From  that  moment  the  Mexicans,  who  had  permitted  the 
imprifonment  of  their  fovereign,  and  fuffered  the  exactions  of 
Strangers  without  a  Struggle,  began  to  meditate  how  they 
might  expel  or  deftroy  the  Spaniards,  and  thought  themfelves 
called  upon  to  avenge  their  infulted  deities.  The  priefts  and 
leading  men  held  frequent  confultations  with  Montezuma  for 


11  See  NOTE  XVIII. 
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this  purpofe.  But  as  it  might  prove  fatal  to  the  captive  mo-  BOOK 
narch  to  attempt  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  violence,  he 
was  willing  to  try  more  gentle  means.  Having  called  Cortes  152°‘ 
into  his  prefence,  he  obferved  that  now,  as  all  the  purpofes  of  his 
embalfy  were  fully  accomplilhed,  the  gods  had  declared  their 
will,  and  the  people  fignified  their  delire,  that  he  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  fhould  inftantly  depart  out  of  the  empire.  With  this  he  re¬ 
quired  them  to  comply,  or  unavoidable  deftru&ion  would  fall 
fuddenly  on  their  heads.  The  tenor  of  this  unexpe&ed  requi- 
lition,  as  well  as  the  determined  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered, 
left  Cortes  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  refult  of  fome  deep 
fcheme  concerted  between  Montezuma  and  his  fubjedls.  He 
quickly  perceived  that  he  might  derive  more  advantage  from  a 
feeming  compliance  with  the  monarch’s  inclination,  than  from 
an  ill-timed  attempt  to  change  or  to  oppofe  it,  and  replied,  with 
great  compofure,  that  he  had  already  begun  to  prepare  for  re¬ 
turning  to  his  own  country  ;  but  as  he  had  deftroyed  the  velfels 
in  which  he  arrived,  fome  time  was  requilite  for  building  other 
fhips.  This  appeared  realonable.  A  number  of  Mexicans 
were  fent  to  Vera  Cruz  to  cut  down  timber,  and  fome  Spanilh 
carpenters  were  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  work.  Cortes 
flattered  himfelf  that,  during  this  interval,  he  might  either  find 
means  to  avert  the  threatened  danger,  or  receive  fuch  reinforce¬ 
ments  as  would  enable  him  to  defpife  it. 


Almost  nine  months  were  elapfed  fince  Portocarrero  and  Anxiety  and 
Montejo  had  failed  with  his  difpatches  to  Spain  j  and  he  daily  01 
expe&ed  their  return  with  a  confirmation  of  his  authority  from 
the  king.  Without  this,  his  condition  was  infecure  and  pre¬ 
carious,  and  after  all  the  great  things  which  he  had  done,  it 
might  be  his  doom  to  bear  the  name  and  fufier  the  punifhment 
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of  a  traitor.  Rapid  and  extent! ve  as  his  progrefs  had  been,  he 
could  not  hope  to  complete  the  reduction  of  a  great  empire  with 
fo  fmall  a  body  of  men,  which  by  this  time  the  difeafes  of  the 
climate  had  confiderably  thinned  ;  nor  could  he  apply  for  re¬ 
cruits  to  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  the  iflands  until  he  received 
the  royal  approbation  of  his  proceedings. 


The  arrival  While  he  remained  in  this  cruel  fituation,  anxious  about 

ol  a  new  ar-  ,  _  .  _  _ 

mament,  what  was  pair,  uncertain  with  reipect  to  the  future,  and,  by 
the  late  declaration  of  Montezuma,  oppreffed  with  a  new  addi¬ 
tion  of  cares,  a  Mexican  courier  arrived  with  an  account  of 
fome  fhips  having  appeared  on  the  coaft.  Cortes,  with  fond 
credulity,  imagining  that  his  meffengers  were  returned  from 
Spain,  and  that  the  completion  of  all  his  withes  and  hopes  was 
at  hand,  imparted  the  glad  tidings  to  his  companions,  who  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  tranfports  of  mutual  gratulation.  Their  joy 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  A  courier  from  Sandoval,  whom 
Cortes  had  appointed  to  fucceed  Efcalante  in  command  at  Vera 

fitted  out  by  Cruz,  brought  certain  information  that  the  armament  was  fitted 

VeiaiGusz. 

out  by  Velafquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  and,  inftead  of  bringing 
the  aid  which  they  expected,  threatened  them  with  immediate 

,  definition. 


The  motives  which  prompted  Velafquez  to  this  violent  mea- 
fure  are  obvious.  From  the  circumftances  of  Cortes’s  depar¬ 
ture,  it  was  impoflible  not  to  fufpet  his  intention  of  throwing 
off  all  dependence  upon  him.  His  negle&ing  to  tranfmit  any 
account  of  his  operations  to  Cuba,  ftrengthened  this  fufpicion, 
which  was  at  laft  confirmed,  beyond  doubt,  by  the  indifcretion 
of  the  officers  whom  Cortes  fent  to  Spain.  They,  from  fome 
motive,  which  is  not  clearly  explained  by  the  contemporary 
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hiftorians,  touched  at  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  contrary  to  the  per¬ 
emptory  orders  of  their  general  By  this  means  Velafquez 
not  only  learned  that  Cortes  and  his  followers,  after  formally 
renouncing  all  connection  with  him,  had  eftablifhed  an  inde¬ 
pendent  colony  in  New  Spain,  and  were  foliciting  the  king  to 
confirm  their  proceedings  by  his  authority  but  he  obtained 
particular  information  concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country, 
the  valuable  prefents  which  Cortes  had  received,  and  the  invit¬ 
ing  profpeCts  of  fuccefs  that  opened  to  his  view.  Every  paftion 
which  can  agitate  an  ambitious  mind;  fhame,  at  having  been 
fo  grofsly  over-reached  ;  indignation,  at  being  betrayed  by  the 
man  whom  he  had  fele&ed  as  the  objeCt  of  his  favour  and  con¬ 
fidence  ;  grief,  for  having  wafted  his  fortune  to  aggrandize  an 
enemy  ;  and  defpair  of  recovering  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  efta- 
blifhing  his  fame  and  extending  his  power,  now  raged  in  the 
bofom  of  Velafquez.  All  thefe,  with  united  force,  excited  him 
to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the 
author  of  his  wrongs,  and  to  wreft  from  him  his  ufurped  autho¬ 
rity  and  conquefts.  Nor  did  he  want  the  appearance  of  a  good 
title  to  juftify  fuch  an  attempt.  The  agent  whom  he  fent  to 
Spain  with  an  account  of  Grijalva’s  voyage,  had  met  with  a 
moft  favourable  reception  •  and  from  the  fpecimens  which  he 
produced,  fuch  high  expectations  were  formed  concerning  the 
opulence  of  New  Spain,  that  Velafquez  was  authorifed  to  pro- 
fecute  the  difcovery  of  the  country,  and  appointed  governor  of 
it  during  life,  with  more  extenfive  power  and  privileges  than 
had  been  granted  to  any  adventurer  from  the  time  of  Colum¬ 
bus  p.  Elated  by  this  diftinguifhing  mark  of  favour,  and 
warranted  to  confider  Cortes  not  only  as  intruding  upon  his 

0  B  Diaz,  c.  54,  55.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  14.  Gomara  Chron.  c.  96. 
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jurifdi&ion,  but  as  difobedient  to  the  royal  mandate,  he  deter- 
mind  to  vindicate  his  own  rights  and  the  honour  of  his  fove- 
reign  by  force  of  arms  r.  His  ardour  in  carrying  on  his  pre¬ 
parations  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expe&ed  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  paffions  with  which  he  was  animated  ;  and  in  a 
Ihort  time  an  armament  was  completed,  confiding  of  eighteen 
fhips,  which  had  on  board  fourfcore  horfemen,  eight  hun¬ 
dred  foot  foldiers,  of  which  eighty  were  mufketeers,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  crofs-bow  men,  together  with  a  train  of 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  As  Velafquez’s  experience  of  the 
fatal  confequence  of  committing  to  another  what  he  ought  to 
have  executed  himfelf,  had  net  rendered  him  more  enterprif- 
iog,  he  veded  the  command  of  this  formidable  body,  which, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  Spanifh  power  in  America,  merits  the 
appellation  of  an  army,  in  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  with  indruc- 
tions  to  feize  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers,  to  fend  them  pri— 
loners  to  him,  and  then  to  complete  the  difcovery  and  conqueft 
of  the  country  in  his  name.. 


The  proceed-  After  a  profperous  voyage,  Narvaez  landed  his  men  with- 
»aez.°f  Nar  out  oppofition  near  St.  Juan  de  Ullua.  Three  foldiers,  whom 
APn1,  Cortes  had  fent  to  fearch  for  mines  in  that  didridf,  immediately 
joined  him.  By  this  accident,  he  not  only  received  information- 
concerning  the  progrefs  and  fituation  of  Cortes,  but  as  thele 
foldiers  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  language,  he  acquired  interpreters,  by  whofe  means  he 
was  enabled  to  hold  fome  intercourfe  with  the  people  of  the 
country.  But,  according  to  the  low  cunning  of  deferters,  they 
framed  their  intelligence  with  more  attention  to  what  they 
thought  would  be  agreeable,  than  to  what  they  knew  to  be  true  ; 


'  See  NOTE  XIX. 
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and  reprefented  the  fituation  of  Cortes  to  be  fo  defperate,  and 
the  difafFe<ftion  of  his  followers  to  be  fo  general,  as  increafed 
the  natural  prefumption  and  confidence  of  Narvaez.  His  firft 
operation,  however,  might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on 
their  partial  accounts.  Having  fent  to  fummon  the  governor 
of  Vera  Cruz  to  furrender,  Guevara,  a  prieft  whom  he  employ¬ 
ed  in  that  fervice,  made  the  requifition  with  fuch  infolence, 
that  Sandoval,  an  officer  of  high  fpirit,  and  zealoufly  attached 
to  Cortes,  inftead  of  complying  with  his  demands,  feized  him 
and  his  attendants,  and  fent  them  in  chains  to  Mexico. 

Cortes  received  them  not  like  enemies,  but  as  friends,  and 
condemning  the  feverity  of  Sandoval,  fet  them  immediately  at 
liberty.  By  this  well-timed  clemency,  leconded  bycareftes  and 
pjefents,  he  gained  their  confidence,  and  drew  from  them  fuch 
particulars  concerning  the  force  and  intentions  of  Narvaez,  as 
gave  him  a  view  of  the  impending  danger  in  its  full  extent. 
He  had  not  to  contend  now  with  half-naked  Indians,  no  match 
for  him  in  war,  and  ftill  more  inferior  in  the  arts  of  policy, 
but  to  take  the  field  againft  an  army  in  courage  and  martiaL 
difcipline  equal  to  his  own,  in  number  far  fuperior,  a&ing  un¬ 
der  the  fan&ion  of  royal  authority,  and  commanded  by  an 
officer  of  known  bravery.  He  was  informed  that  Narvaez, 
more  folicitous  to  gratify  the  refentment  cf  Velafquez,  than  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  honour  or  intereft  of  his  country,  had  begun  his 
intercourfe  with  the  natives,  by  reprefenting  him  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  as  fugitives  and  outlaws,  guilty  of  rebellion  againft  their 
own  fovereign,  and  of  injuftice  in  invading  the  Mexican  em¬ 
pire,  and  had  declared  to  them  that  his  foie  objecft  in  vifiting 
the  country  was  to  punifti  the  Spaniards,  and  to  refcue  them 
from  oppreffion.  He  foon  perceived  that  the  fame  unfavour- 
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able  reprefentations  had  been  conveyed  to  Montezuma,  and 
that  Narvaez  had  found  means  to  allure  him,  that  as  the  condudt 
of  thofewho  kept  him  under  reftraint  was  highly  difpleafiug  to 
the  king  his  matter,  he  had  it  in  charge  not  only  to  refcue  an 
injured  monarch  from  confinement,  but  to  reinflate  him  in 
the  poffeffion  of  his  ancient  power  and  independence.  Ani¬ 
mated  with  this  profpedt  of  being  fet  free  from  fubje&ion  to 
fl rangers,  the  provinces  began  openly  to  revolt  from  Cortes, 
and  to  regard  Narvaez  as  a  deliverer  no  lefs  able  than  willing 
to  fave  them.  Montezuma  himfelf  kept  up  a  fecret  intercourfe 
with  the  new  commander,  and  feemed  to  court  him  as  a  perfon 
fuperior  in  power  and  dignity  to  thofe  Spaniards  whom  he  had 
hitherto  revered  as  the  firft  of  men  \ 

Such  were  the  various  afpe&s  of  danger  and  difficulty  which 
prefented  themfelves  to  the  view  of  Cortes.  No  fltuation  can 
be  conceived  more  trying  to  the  capacity  and  firmnefs  of  a  ge¬ 
neral,  or  where  the  choice  of  the  plan  which  ought  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed  was  more  difficult.  If  he  ffiould  wait  the  approach  of  Nar¬ 
vaez  in  Mexico,  deftru&ion  feemed  to  be  unavoidable  ;  for 
while  the  Spaniards  preffed  him  from  without,  the  inhabitants, 
whofe  turbulent  fpirit  he  could  hardly  rettrain  with  all  his 
authority  and  attention,  would  eagerly  lay  hold  on  fuch  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  of  avenging  all  their  wrongs.  If  he  ffiould 
abandon  the  capital,  fet  the  captive  monarch  at  liberty,  and 
march  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  he  mud  at  once  forego  the  fruits 
of  all  his  toils  and  vidtories,  and  relinquiffi  advantages  which 
could  not  be  recovered  without  extraordinary  efforts,  and  infi¬ 
nite  danger.  If,  inftead  of  employing  force,  he  ffiould  have 
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recourfe  to  conciliating  meafures,  and  attempt  an  accommo¬ 
dation  with  Narvaez  5  the  natural  haughtinefs  of  that  officer,, 
augmented  by  confcioufnefs  of  his  prefent  fuperiority,  forbad 
him  to  cheriih  any  fanguine  hope  of  fuccefs.  After  revolving 
every  fcheme  with  deep  attention,  Cortes  fixed  upon  that  which, 
in  execution  was  moil  hazardous,  but,  if  fuccefsful,  would 
prove  moft  beneficial  to  his  country  •  and  with  the  decifive  in¬ 
trepidity,  fiaited  to  defperate  fituations,  determined  to  make 
one  bold  effort  for  vi&ory,  under  every  difadvantage,  rather 
than  facrifice  his  own  conquefis  and  the  Spaniffi  intereft  in 
Mexico. 


BOOK 


But  though  he  forefaw  that  the  conteft  muft  be  terminated  Hisnegocia- 
finally  by  arms,  it  would  have  been  not  only  indecent,  but  fbUo^rsVf^ 
criminal,  to  have  marched  againfi  his  countrymen,  without  at-  Narvaez* 
tempting  to  adjufi:  matters  by  an  amicable  negociation.  In  this 
fervice  he  employed  Olmedo,  his  chaplain,  to  whole  character 
the  fundion  was  well  luited,  and  who  poffeffed,  befides,  fuch 
prudence  and  addrefs  as  qualified  him  to  carry  on  the  fecret 
intrigues  in  which  Cortes  placed  his  chief  confidence.  Nar¬ 
vaez  rejeded,  with  fcorn,  every  fcheme  of  accommodation  that 
Olmedo  propofed,  and  was  with  difficulty  refirained  from  lay¬ 
ing  violent  hands  on  him  and  his  attendants.  He  met,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  more  favourable  reception  among  his  followers,  to 
many  of  whom  he  delivered  letters,  either  from  Cortes  or  his 
officers,  their  ancient  friends  and  companions.  Cortes  artfully 
accompanied  thefe  with  prefents  of  rings,  chains  of  gold,  and 
other  trinkets  of  value,  which  infpired  thofe  needy  adventurers 
with  high  ideas  of  the  wealth  that  he  had  acquired,  and  with: 
envy  of  their  good  fortune  who  w~ere  engaged  in  his  fervice. 

Some,  from  hopes  of  becoming  fharers  in  thofe  rich  fpoils,  de¬ 
clared. 
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BOOK  dared  for  an  immediate  accommodation  with  Cortes.  Others, 
from  public  fpirit,  laboured  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which, 
1520.  whatever  party  Ihould  prevail,  muft  (hake,  and  perhaps  fub- 
vert  the  Spanifh  power,  in  a  country  where  it  was  fo  imper¬ 
fectly  effablifhed.  Narvaez  difregarded  both,  and  by  a  public 
proclamation  denounced  Cortes  and  his  adherents  rebels  and 
enemies  to  their  country.  Cortes,  it  is  probable,  was  not  much 
furprifed  at  the  untradable  arrogance  of  Narvaez;  and,  after 
having  given  fuch  a  proof  of  his  own  pacific  difpofition  as  might 
juftify  his  recourfe  to  other  means,  he  determined  to  advance 
towards  an  enemy  whom  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  appeafe. 

He  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  capital,  under  the 
command  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  an  officer  of  diftinguifhed  cou¬ 
rage,  for  whom  the  Mexicans  had  conceived  a  fingular  degree 
of  refped.  To  the  cuftody  of  this  (lender  garrifon  he  commit¬ 
ted  a  great  city,  with  all  the  wealth  he  had  amaffed,  and,  what 
was  ftill  of  greater  importance,  the  perfon  of  the  imprifoned  mo¬ 
narch.  His  utmoft  art  was  employed  in  concealing  from  Mon¬ 
tezuma  the  real  caufes  of  his  march.  He  laboured  to  perfuade 
him,  that  the  ftrangers  who  had  lately  arrived  were  his  friends 
and  fellow-fubjeCts ;  and  that,  after  a  fhort  interview  with 
them,  they  would  depart  together,  and  return  to  their  own 
country.  The  captive  prince,  unable  to  comprehend  the  de- 
figns  of  the  Spaniards,  or  to  reconcile  what  he  now  heard  with 
the  declarations  of  Narvaez,  and  afraid  to  difcover  any  fymptom 
of  fufpicion  or  diftruft  of  Cortes,  promifed  to  remain  quietly 
in  the  Spanifh  quarters,  and  to  cultivate  the  fame  friendfhip 
with  Alvarado  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained  with  him. 
Cortes,  with  feeming  confidence  in  this  promile,  but  relying 
principally  upon  the  injunctions  which  he  had  given  Alvarado 
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to  guard  his  prifoner  with  the  moft  Scrupulous  vigilance,  fet 
out  from  Mexico. 

His  ftrength,  even  after  it  was  reinforced  by  the  jundion  of 
Sandoval  and  the  garrifon  of  Vera  Cruz,  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  As  he  hoped  for  fuccefs  chiefly  from 
the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  his  troops  were  not  encumbered 
either  with  baggage  or  artillery.  But  as  he  dreaded'  extremely 
the  impreffion  which  the  enemy  might  make  with  their  cavalry, 
he  had  provided  againfl  this  danger  with  the  forefight  and  fa- 
gacity  which  diflinguifh  a  great  commander.  Having  obferved 
that  the  Indians  in  the  province  of  Chinantla  ufed  fpears  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  length  and  force,  he  armed  his  Soldiers  with  thefe, 
and  accuftomed  them  to  that  deep  and  compad  arrangement 
which  the  ufe  of  this  formidable  weapon,  the  beft  perhaps  that 
ever  was  invented  for  defence,  enabled  them  to  affume. 

With  this  fmall  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  advanced  towards  Cont'nues  to 
Zempoalla,  of  which  Narvaez  had  taken  poffeffion.  During  he§a°dvaaced. 
his  march,  he  made  repeated  attempts  towards  fome  accommo¬ 
dation  with  his  opponent.  But  Narvaez  requiring  that  Cortes 
and  his  followers  fhould  inffantly  recognize  his  title  to  be  go¬ 
vernor  of  New  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  which  he  derived 
from  Velafquez,  and  Cortes  refuting  to  fubmit  to  any  autho¬ 
rity  which  wras  not  founded  on  a  commiflion  from  the  emperor 
himfelf,  under  whofe  immediate  protedion  he  and  his-  adhe¬ 
rents  had  placed  their  infant  colony,  all  thefe  attempts  proved 
fruitlefs.  The  intercourfe,  however,  which  this  occasioned 
bctwreen  the  two  parties,  proved  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  Cortes, 
as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  fome  of  Narvaez’s, 
officers  by  liberal  prefents,  of  Softening  others  by  a  Semblance 
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book  of  moderation,  and  of  dazzling  all  by  the  appearance  of  wealth 
among  his  troops,  mod  of  his  foldiers  having  converted  their 
1 52°-  fhare  of  the  Mexican  gold  into  chains,  bracelets,  and  other  or¬ 
naments,  which  they  difplayed  with  military  odentation.  Nar¬ 
vaez  and  a  little  junto  of  his  creatures  excepted,  all  the  army 
leaned  towards  an  accommodation  with  their  countrymen. 
This  difcovery  of  their  inclination  irritated  his  violent  temper 
almod  to  madnefs.  In  a  tranfport  of  rage  he  fet  a  price  upon 
the  head  of  Cortes,  and  of  his  principal  officers ;  and  having 
learned  that  he  was  now  advanced  within  a  league  of  Zem- 
poalla  with  his  fmall  body  of  men,  he  confidered  this  as  an 
infult  wdiich  merited  immediate  chadifement,  and  marched  out 
with  all  his  troops  to  offer  him  battle. 

Attacks  Nar-  But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilities  and  experience 
night.0  C  than  to  fight  an  enemy  fo  far  fuperior  in  number,  and  fo  much 
better  appointed,  on  equal  ground.  Having  taken  his  dation 
on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river  de  Canoas,  where  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  be  attacked,  he  beheld  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  without  concern,  and  difregarded  this  vain  bravade. 
It  was  then  the  beginning  of  the  wret  feafon  l,  and  the  rain  had 
poured  down,  during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  with  the  violence 
peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  followers  of  Narvaez,  unac- 
cudomed  to  the  hardfhips  of  military  fervice,  murmured  fo 
much  at  being  thus  fruitlefsly  expofed,  that,  from  their  unfol- 
dier-like  impatience,  as  well  as  his  own  contempt  of  his  ad- 
verfary,  their  general  permitted  them  to  retire  to  Zempoalla. 
The  very  circumdance  which  induced  them  to  quit  the  field, 
encouraged  Cortes  to  form  a  fcheme,  by  which  he  hoped  at. 
once  to  terminate  the  war.  He  obferved,  .that  his  hardy  vete- 

1  Hackluyt,  vol.  iii.  467.  De  Laet  Defer.  Ind.  Occid.  221. 
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rans,  though  Handing  under  the  torrents,  which  continued  to 
fall,  without  a  fingle  tent  or  any  fhelter  whatfoever  to  cover 
them,  were  fo  far  from  repining  at  hardfhips  that  were  become 
familiar  to  them,  that  they  vrere  Hill  frefh  and  alert  for  fervice. 

He  forefaw  that  the  enemy  would  naturally  give  themfelves  up 
to  repofe  after  their  fatigue,  and  that,  judging  of  the  conduct 
of  others  by  their  own  effeminacy,  they  would  deem  themfelves 
perfe&ly  fecure  at  a  feafon  fo  unfit  for  a&ion.  He  refoived, 
therefore,  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the 
furprife  and  terror  of  this  unexpected  attack  might  more  than 
compenfate  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers.  His  foldiers,  fen- 
fible  that  no  refource  remained  but  in  fome  defperate  effort  of 
courage,  approved  of  the  meafure  with  fuch  warmth,  that 
Cortes,  in  a  military  oration  which  he  addreffed  to  them  before 
they  began  their  march,  was  more  folicitous  to  temper  than  to 
inflame  their  ardour.  He  divided  them  into  three  parties. 

At  the  head  of  the  firfl  he  placed  Sandoval  •  entrufling  this  gal¬ 
lant  officer  with  themofl  dangerous  and  important  fervice,  that 
of  feizing  the  enemy’s  artillery,  which  was  planted  before  the 
principal  tower  of  the  temple,  where  Narvaez  had  fixed  his 
head-quarters.  Chrifloval  de  Olid  commanded  the  fecond,  with 
orders  to  affault  the  tower,  and  lay  hold  on  the  general.  Cortes 
himfelf  condu&ed  the  third  and  fmallefl  divifion,  which  was  to 
aCt  as  a  body  of  referve,  and  to  fupport  the  other  two  as  there 
fhould  be  occafion.  Having  paffed  the  river  de  Canoas,  which 
was  much  fwelled  with  the  rains,  not  without  difficulty,  the 
water  reaching  almofl  to  their  chins,  they  advanced  in  profound 
filence,  without  beat  of  drum,  or  found  of  any  warlike  inflru- 
ment ;  each  man  armed  with  his  fword,  his  dagger,  and  his 
Chinantlan  fpear.  Narvaez,  remifs  in  proportion  to  his  fecu- 
rity,  had  polled  only  two  centinels  to  watch  the  motions  of  an 
Vol.  II.  M  enemy 
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enemy  whom  he  had  fuch  good  caufe  to  dread.  One  of  thefe 
was  feized  by  the  advanced  guard  of  Cortes’s  troops,  the  other 
made  his  efcape,  and  hurrying  to  the  town  with  all  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  fear  and  zeal,  gave  fuch  timely  notice  of  the 
enemy’s  approach,  that  there  was  full  leifure  to  have  prepared 
for  their  reception.  But,  through  the  arrogance  and  infatua¬ 
tion  of  Narvaez,  this  important  interval  was  loft.  He  imputed 
this  alarm  to  the  cowardice  of  the  centinel,  and  treated  with 
derifion  the  idea  of  being  attacked  by  forces  fo  unequal  to  his 
own.  The  fhouts  of  Cortes’s  foldiers,  rufhing  on  to  the  aftault, 
convinced  him  at  laft,  that  the  danger  which  he  defpifed  was 
real.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  advanced  was  fuch,  that 
only  one  cannon  could  be  fired,  before  Sandoval’s  party  clofed 
with  the  enemy,  drove  them  from  their  guns,  and  began  to 
force  their  way  up  the  fteps  of  the  tower.  Narvaez,  no  lefs 
brave  in  adion  than  prefumptuous  in  condud,  armed  himfelf 
in  hafte,  and  by  his  voice  and  example  animated  his  men  to  the 
combat.  Olid  advanced  to  fuftain  his  companions  ;  and  Cortes 
himfelf,  rufhing  to  the  front,  conduded  and  added  new  vigour 
to  the  attack.  The  compad  order  in  wThich  this  ftnall  body 
prefted  on,  and  the  impenetrable  front  which  they  prefented 
wTitn  their  long  fpears,  bore  down  all  oppofition  before  it.  They 
had  now  reached  the  gate,  and  were  ftruggling  to  burft  it  open, 
when  a  foldier  having  fet  fire  to  the  reeds  with  which  the  tower 
was  covered,  compelled  Narvaez  to  fally  out,  In  the  firft  en¬ 
counter  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye  with  a  fpear,  and  falling  to 
the  ground,  was  dragged  down  the  fteps  and  in  a  moment  clapt 
in  fetters.  The  cry  of  vidory  refounded  among  the  troops  of 
Cortes.  Thofe  who  hadfallied  out  with  their  leader  now  main¬ 
tained  the  conflid  feebly,  or  began  to  furrender.  Among  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  foldiers,  ftationed  in  two  fmaller  towers  of  the 
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temple,  terror  and  confufion  prevailed.  The  darknefs  was  fo  great, 
that  they  could  not  diStinguifh  between  their  friends  and  foes. 
Their  own  artillery  was  pointed  againft  them.  Wherever  they 
turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights  gleaming  through  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  night,  which,  though  proceeding  only  from  a  variety 
of  fhining  infers,  that  abound  in  moiSt  and  fultry  climates, 
their  affrighted  imaginations  reprefented  as  numerous  bands  of 
mufketeers  advancing  with  kindled  matches  to  the  attack.  Af¬ 
ter  a  fhort  refiftance,  the  foldiers  compelled  their  officers  to 
capitulate,  and  before  morning  all  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
Submitted  quietly  to  their  conquerors. 

This  complete  victory  proved  more  acceptable,  as  it  was 
gained  almofl:  without  bloodfhed,  only  two  foldiers  being  killed 
on  the  fide  of  Cortes,  and  two  officers,  with  fifteen  private  men, 
of  the  adverfe  faction.  Cortes  treated  the  vanquished  not  like 
enemies,  but  as  countrymen  and  friends,  and  offered  either  to 
fend  them  back  diredtly  to  Cuba,  or  to  take  them  into  his  fervice, 
as  partners  in  his  fortune,  on  equal  terms  with  his  own  foldiers. 
This  latter  proportion,  feconded  by  a  feafonable  distribution  of 
fome  prefents  from  Cortes,  and  liberal  promifes  of  more,  opened 
profpedts  fo  agreeable  to  the  romantic  expectations  which  had 
induced  them  to  engage  in  this  fervice,  that  all,  a  few  partizans 
of  Narvaez  excepted,  clofed  with  it,  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  profeffions  of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  a  general  whole  re¬ 
cent  fuccefs  had  given  them  fuch  a  Striking  proof  of  his  abili¬ 
ties  for  command.  Thus,  by  a  feries  of  events  no  lefs  fortu¬ 
nate  than  uncommon,  Cortes  not  only  efcaped  from  perdition 
which  feemed  inevitable,  but,  when  he  had  leaf!  reafon  to  ex¬ 
pert  it,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  Spaniards,  ready 
to  follow  wherever  he  fhould  lead  them.  Whoever  reflects 
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upon  the  facility  with  which  this  vidory  was  obtained,  or  coil* 
fiders  with  what  fudden  and  unanimous  tranfition  the  followers 
of  Narvaez  ranged  themfelves  under  the  flandard  of  his  rival, 
will  be  apt  to  afcribe  both  events  as  much  to  the  intrigues  as 
to  the  arms  of  Cortes,  and  cannot  but  fufpexfl  that  the  ruin  of 
Narvaez  was  occafioned,  no  lefs  by  the  treachery  of  his  own 
followers,  than  by  the  valour  of  his  enemy  u. 


TheMexicans 
take  arms 
againft  the 
Spaniards. 


But,  in  one  point,  the  prudent  conduct  and  good  fortune 
of  Cortes  were  equally  confpicuous.  If,  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
operations  after  he  began  his  march,  he  had  not  brought  mat¬ 
ters  to  fuch  a  fpeedy  iflue,  even  this  decifive  vi&ory  would 
have  come  too  late  to  have  faved  his  companions  whom  he  left 
in  Mexico.  A  few  days  after  the  difcomflture  of  Narvaez,  a 
courier  arrived  with  an  account  that  the  Mexicans  had  taken 
arms,  and  having  feized  and  deftroyed  the  two  brigantines,  which 
he  had  built  in  order  to  fecure  the  command  of  the  lake,  had 
attacked  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters,  had  killed  feveral  of 
them  and  wounded  more,  had  reduced  to  allies  their  magazine 
of  provifions,  and  carried  on  hoftilities  with  fuch  fury,  that, 
though  Alvarado  and  his  men  defended  themfelves  with  un¬ 
daunted  refolution,  they  muft  either  be  foon  cut  off  by  famine, 
or  fink  under  the  multitude  of  their  enemies.  This  revolt  was 
excited  by  motives  which  rendered  it  ftill  more  alarming.  On 
the  departure  of  Cortes  for  Zempoalla,  the  Mexicans  flattered 
themfelves,  that  the  long-expeded  opportunity  of  refloring 
their  fovereign  to  liberty,  and  of  vindicating  their  country  from 
the  odious  dominion  of  ftrangers,  was  at  length  arrived  j  that 
while  the  forces  of  their  oppreflors  were  divided,  and  the  arms 
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of  one  party  turned  againft  the  other,  they  might  triumph  with  B  °v°  K 

greater  facility  over  both.  Confutations  were  held,  and  fchemes  — - - - 

formed  with  this  intention.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  con- 
fcious  of  their  own  feeblenefs,  fufpeded  and  dreaded  thofe 
machinations.  Alvarado,  though  a  gallant  officer,  poffeffed 
neither  that  extent  of  capacity,  nor  dignity  of  manners,  by 
which  Cortes  had  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of 
the  Mexicans,  as  never  allowed  them  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of 
his  weaknefs  or  of  their  own  ftrength.  Alvarado  knew  no  mode 
of  fupporting  his  authority  but  force.  Inftead  of  employing 
addrefs  to  difconcert  the  plans  or  to  footh  the  fpirits  of  the 
Mexicans,  he  waited  the  return  of  one  of  their  folemn  feftivals, 
when  the  principal  perfons  in  the  empire  were  dancing,  ac~ 

7  cording  to  cuftom,  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple ;  he  feized 
all  the  avenues  which  led  to  it,  and,  allured  partly  by  the  rich 
ornaments  which  they  wore  in  honour  of  their  gods,  and  partly 
by  the  facility  of  cutting  off  at  once  the  authors  of  that  con- 
fpiracy  which  he  dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed  and 
unfufpicious  of  any  danger,  and  maffacred  a  great  number, 
none  efcaping  but  fuch  as  made  their  way  over  the  battlements 
of  the  temple.  An  adion  fo  cruel  and  treacherous  filled  not 
only  the  city,  but  the  whole  empire,  with  indignation  and  rage. 

Ail  called  aloud  for  vengeance  ;  and  regardlefs  of  the  fafety  of 
their  monarch,  whofe  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
of  their  own  danger  in  affaulting  an  enemy  who  had  been  fo 
long  the  objed  of  their  terror,  they  committed  all  thofe  ads  of 
violence  of  which  Cortes  received  an  account. 

To  him  the  danger  appeared  fo  imminent,  as  to  admit  nei-  He  marches 
ther  of  deliberation  nor  delay.  He  fet  out  inftantly  with  all  capital0  the 
his  forces,  and  returned  from  Zempoalla  wTith  no  lefs  rapidity 

than 
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than  he  had  advanced  thither.  At  Tlafcala  he  was  joined  by 
two  thoufand  chofen  warriors.  On  entering  the  Mexican  ter¬ 
ritories,  he  found  that  difaffeftion  to  the  Spaniards  was  not 
confined  to  the  capital.  The  principal  inhabitants  had  deferted 
the  towns  through  which  he  paffed  •  no  perfon  of  note  appear¬ 
ing  to  meet  him  wTith  the  ufual  refpedt ;  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  fubfiilence  of  his  troops ;  and  though  he  was  permitted 
to  advance  without  oppofition,  the  folitude  and  filence  which 
reigned  in  every  place,  and  the  horror  with  wrhich  the  people 
avoided  all  intercourfe  with  him,  difcovered  a  deep-rooted  an¬ 
tipathy,  that  excited  the  mod  juft  alarm.  But,  implacable  as 
the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans  w’as,  they  were  fo  unacquainted 
with  the  fcience  of  war,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  the 
proper  meafures,  either  for  their  own  fafety  or  the  deftrudtion 
of  the  Spaniards.  UninftruCted  by  their  former  error  in  ad¬ 
mitting  a  formidable  enemy  into  their  capital,  infiead  of  break¬ 
ing  down  the  caufeways  and  bridges,  by  which  they  might  have 
inclofed  Alvarado  and  his  party,  and  have  effe&ually  ftopt  the 
career  of  Cortes,  they  again  differed  him  to  march  into  the  city 
without  molefiation,  and  to  take  quiet  poffeffion  of  his  anci¬ 
ent  Ration. 


Improper 
conduit  of 
Cortes. 


The  tranfports  of  joy  with  which  Alvarado  and  his  foldiers 
received  their  companions  cannot  be  expreffed.  Both  parties 
were  fo  much  elated, 'the  one  with  their  feafonable  deliverance, 
and  the  other  with  the  great  exploits  which  they  had  atchieved, 
that  this  intoxication  of  fuccefs  feems  to  have  fo  far  reached 
Cortes,  himfelf,  that  he  behaved  on  this  occafion  neither  with 
his  ufual  fagacity  nor  attention.  He  not  only  neglected  to  vifit 
Montezuma,  but  embittered  the  infult  by  exprefiions  full  of 
contempt  for  that  unfortunate  prince  and  his  people.  The 
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forces  of  which  he  had  now  the  command,  appeared  to  him  fo 
irrefiftible,  that  he  might  affume  an  higher  tone,  and  lay  afide 
the  mafk  of  moderation,  under  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed 
his  defigns.  Some  Mexicans,  who  underftood  the  Spanifh  lan¬ 
guage,  heard  the  contemptuous  words  which  Cortes  uttered, 
and  reporting  them  to  their  countrymen,  kindled  their  rage 
anew.  They  were  now  convinced  that  the  intentions  of  the 
general  were  equally  bloody  with  thofe  of  Alvarado,  and  that 
his  original  purpofe  in  vifiting  their  country,  had  not  been,  as 
he  pretended,  to  court  the  alliance  of  their  fovereign,  but  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  conqueft  of  his  dominions.  They  refumed  their  arms 
with  the  additional  fury  which  this  difcovery  infpired,  attacked 
a  confiderable  body  of  Spaniards  who  were  marching  towards 
the  great  fquare  in  which  the  public  market  was  held,  and 
compelled  them  to  retire  with  fome  lofs.  Emboldened  by  this 
fuccefs,  and  delighted  to  find  that  their  oppreffors  were  not  in¬ 
vincible,  they  advanced  next  day  with  extraordinary  martial 
pomp  to  aflault  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters.  Their  number 
was  formidable,  and  their  undaunted  courage  Hill  more  fo. 
Though  the  artillery  pointed  againfl:  their  numerous  battalions, 
crouded  together  in  narrow  flreets,  lwept  off  multitudes  at  every 
difcharge  ;  though  every  blow  of  the  Spanifh  weapons  fell 
with  mortal  effeft  upon  their  naked  bodies,  the  impetuofity  of 
the  affault  did  not  abate.  Frefh  men  rufhed  forward  to  occupy 
the  places  of  the  llain,  and  meeting  with  the  fame  fate,  were 
fucceeded  by  others  no  lefs  intrepid  and  eager  on  vengeance. 
The  utmoft  efforts  of  Cortes’s  abilities  and  experience,  feconded 
by  the  difciplined  valour  of  his  troops,  were  hardly  fufficient 
to  defend  their  fortifications,  into  which  the  enemy  were  more 
than  once  on  the  point  of  forcing  their  way. 
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B  CM3  K  Cortes  beheld,  with  wonder,  the  implacable  ferocity  of  a 
people,  who  feemed  at  firft  to  fubmit  tamely  to  the  yoke,  and 
Diftreft°of  had  continued  fo  long  paflive  under  it.  The  foldiers  of  Nar- 
the  Spaniards.  Vaez,  who  fondly  imagined  that  they  followed  Cortes  to  fhare 
in  the  fpoils  of  a  conquered  empire,  were  aflonifhed  to  find 
that  they  were  involved  in  a  dangerous  war,  with  an  enemy 
whofe  vigour  was  flill  unbroken,  and  loudly  execrated  their 
own  weaknefs,  in  giving  fuch  eafy  credit  to  the  delufive  pro- 
mifes  of  their  new  leader  \  But  furprife  and  complaints  wrere 
of  no  avail.  .Some  immediate  and  extraordinary  effort  was  re¬ 
quisite  to  extricate  themfelves  out  of  their  prefent  fituation.  As 
foon  as  the  approach  of  evening  induced  the  Mexicans  to  retire, 
in  compliance  with  their  national  cuftom  of  ceafing  from  hofli- 
lities  with  the  fetting  fun,  Cortes  began  to  prepare  for  a  Tally, 
with  fuch  a  confiderable  force,  as  might  either  drive  the  enemy 
out  of  the  city,  or  compel  them  to  liflen  to  terms  of  accommo¬ 
dation. 


Cortes^t-  He  condu&ed,  in  perfon,  the  troops  deftined  for  this  im- 
without  fuc-  portant  fervice.  Every  invention  known  in  the  European  art 
of  war,  as  well  as  every  precaution,  fuggefted  by  his  long  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  were  employed  to 
enfure  fuccefs.  But  he  found  an  enemy  prepared  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  oppofe  him.  The  force  of  the  Mexicans  was  greatly 
augmented  by  frefh  troops,  which  poured  in  continually  from 
the  country,  and  their  animofity  was  in  no  degree  abated. 
They  were  led  by  their  nobles,  inflamed  by  the  exhortations  of 
their  priefls,  and  fought  in  the  defence  of  their  temples  and  fami¬ 
lies,  under  the  eye  of  their  gods,  and  in  prefence  of  their  wives 
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and  children.  Notwithflanding  their  numbers,  and  enthufi- 
aftic  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  wherever  the  Spaniards 
could  clofe  with  them,  the  fuperiority  of  their  difcipline  and 
arms  obliged  them  to  give  way.  But  in  narrow  dreets,  and 
where  many  of  the  bridges  of  communication  were  broken 
down,  they  could  feldom  come  to  a  fair  rencounter,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  as  they  advanced,  were  expofed  to  ftiowers  of  arrows 
and  dones  from  the  tops  of  the  houfes.  After  a  day  of  incef- 
fant  exertion,  though  vad  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and 
part  of  the  city  was  burnt,  the  Spaniards,  weary  with  the 
daughter,  and  haraffed  by  multitudes  which  fucceffively  reliev¬ 
ed  each  other,  were  obliged  at  length  to  retire,  with  the  morti¬ 
fication  of  having  accomplifhed  nothing  fo  decidve  as  to  com- 
penfate  the  unufual  calamity  of  twelve  foldiers  killed,  and  above 
fixty  wounded.  Another  fally,  made  with  greater  force,  was 
not  more  effectual,  and  in  it  the  general  himfelf  was  wounded 
in  the  hand. 

Cortes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal  error  into  which 
he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  own  contempt  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  was  fatisfied  that  he  could  neither  maintain  his  prefent  Na¬ 
tion  in  the  centre  of  an  hodile  city,  nor  retire  from  it  without 
the  mod  imminent  danger.  One  refource  dill  remained,  to 
try  what  effect  the  interpofition  of  Montezuma  might  have  to 
footh  or  overawe  his  fubje&s.  When  the  Mexicans  approached 
next  morning  to  renew  the  affault,  that  unfortunate  prince,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  reduced  to  the  fad  neceflity  of 
becoming  the  indrument  of  his  own  difgrace,  and  of  the  da- 
very  of  his  people y,  advanced  to  the  battlements  in  his  royal 

y  See  NOTE  XXI. 
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robes,  and  with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he  ufed  to  appear  on 
folemn  occafions.  At  fight  of  their  fovereign,  whom  they  had 
long  been  accudomed  to  honour,  and  alniod  to  revere  as  a  god, 
the  weapons  dropt  from  their  hands,  every  tongue  was  filent, 
all  bowed  their  heads,  and  many  prodrated  themfelves  on  the 
ground.  Montezuma  addrefled  them  with  every  argument 
that  could  mitigate  their  rage,  or  perfuade  them  to  ceafe  from 
hodilities.  When  he  ended  his  difcourfe,  a  fullen  murmur  of 
difapprobation  run  through  the  crowd ;  to  this  fucceeded  re¬ 
proaches  and  threats  j  and  their  fury  riling  in  a  moment  above 
every  redraint  of  decency  or  refped,  flights  of  arrows  and  vol¬ 
leys  of  flones  poured  in  fo  violently  upon  the  ramparts,  that 
before  the  Spanifh  foldiers,  appointed  to  cover  Montezuma 
with  their  bucklers,  had  time  to  lift  them  in  his  defence,  two 
arrows  wounded  the  unhappy  monarch,  and  the  blow  of  a  done 

on  his  temple  druck  him  to  the  ground.  On  feeing  him  fall, 

» 

the  Mexicans  were  fo  much  adonifhed,  that,  with  a  tranfition 
not  uncommon  in  popular  tumults,  they  paflfed  in  a  moment 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  remorfe  fucceeded  to  infult,  and 
they  fled  with  horror,  as  if  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  were  pur- 
fuing  the  crime  which  they  had  committed.  The  Spaniards, 
without  moledation,  carried  Montezuma  to  his  apartments, 
and  Cortes  haflened  thither  to  confole  him  under  his  misfortune. 
But  the  unhappy  monarch  now  perceived  how  low  he  was  funk; 
and  the  haughty  fpirit  which  feemed  to  have  been  fo  long  ex- 
tind,  returning,  he  fcorned  to  furvive  this  lad  humiliation,  and 
to  protrad  an  ignominious  life,  not  only  as  the  prifoner  and 
tool  of  his  enemies,  but  as  the  objed  of  contempt  or  deteda- 
tion  among  his  fubjeds.  In  a  tranfport  of  rage  he  tore  the 
bandages  from  his  wounds,  and  refufed,  with  fuch  obdinacy, 
to  take  any  nourifhment,  that  he  foon  ended  his  wretched  days, 

rejeding 
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reje&ing  with  difdain  all  the  folicitations  of  the  Spaniards  to 

embrace  the  Chriftian  faith. 
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Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  having  loft  all  hope 
of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  any  accommodation,  faw  no  pro- 
fpecft  of  fafety  but  in  attempting  a  retreat,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  it.  But  a  fudden  motion  of  the  Mexicans  engaged  him  in 
new  confli&s.  They  took  poffeffion  of  a  high  tower  in  the 
great  temple  which  overlooked  the  Spanifh  quarters,  and  plac^ 
ing  there  a  garrifon  of  their  principal  warriors,  not  a  Spaniard 
could  ftir  without  being  expofed  to  their  miflile  weapons. 
From  this  poft  it  was  neceffary  to  diflodge  them  at  any  rifle ; 
and  Juan  de  Elcobar,  with  a  numerous  detachment  of  chofen 
foldiers,  was  ordered  to  make  the  attack.  But  Efcobar,  though 
a  gallant  officer,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  accuftomed  to  con¬ 
quer,  and  who  now  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  country¬ 
men,  was  thrice  repulfed.  Cortes,  fenftble  that  not  only  the 
reputation  but  the  fafety  of  his  army  depended  on  the  fuccefs 
of  this  affault,  ordered  a  buckler  to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  he 
could  not  manage  it  with  his  wounded  hand,  and  rufhed  with 
his  drawn  fword  into  the  thickeft  of  the  combatants.  Encou¬ 
raged  by  the  prefence  of  their  general,  the  Spaniards  returned  to 
the  charge  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  gradually  forced  their 
way  up  the  fteps,  and  drove  the  Mexicans  to  the  platform  at 
the  top  of  the  tower.  There  a  dreadful  carnage  began,  when 
two  young  Mexicans  of  high  rank,  obferving  Cortes  as  he  ani¬ 
mated  his  foldiers  by  his  voice  and  example,  refolved  to  facri- 
fice  their  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  off  the  author  of  all  the 
calamities  which  defolated  their  country.  They  approached 
him  in  a  fupplicant  pofture,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  feizing  him  in  a  moment,  hurried  him 
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towards  the  battlements,  over  which  they  threw  themfelves 
headlong,  in  hopes  of  dragging  him  along  to  be  dalhed  in 
pieces  by  the  fame  falL  But  Cortes,  by  his  ftrength  and  agility, 
broke  lofe  from  their  grafp,  and  the  gallant  youths  periflied 
in  this  generous,  though  unfuccefsful,  attempt  to  fave  their 
country.  As  foon  as  the  Spaniards  became  mailers  of  the 
tower,  they  fet  fire  to  it,  and,  without  farther  moleftation, 
continued  the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 


The  Spani¬ 
ards  abandon 
the  city. 


This  became  the  more  necefiary,  as  the  Mexicans  were  fo 
much  aftonilhed  at  the  laft  effort  of  the  Spanilh  valour,  that 
they  began  to  change  their  whole  fyftem  of  hoftility,  and  in- 
fiead  of  incelfant  attacks,  endeavoured,  by  barricading  the 
fireets,  and  breaking  down  the  caufew*ays,  to  cut  off  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  continent,  and  thus  to 
ftarve  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  fubdue.  The  firft  point 
to  be  determined,  was,  whether  they  Ihould  march  out  openly 
in  the  face  of  day,  when  they  could  difcern  every  danger,  and 
fee  how  to  regulate  their  own  motions,  as  well  as  how  to  refill 
the  afiaults  of  the  enemy  or  whether  they  Ihould  endeavour 
to  retire  fecretly  in  the  night.  The  latter  was  preferred,  partly 
from  hopes  that  their  national  fuperfiition  would  reftrain  the 
Mexicans  from  venturing  to  attack  them  in  the  night,  and 
partly  from  their  own  fond  belief  in  the  predictions  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  foldier,  who,  having  acquired  univerfal  credit  by  a  fmat- 
tering  of  learning,  and  his  pretenfions  to  aftrology,  boldly  af- 
fured  them  of  fuccefs,  if  they  made  their  retreat  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  They  began  to  move,  towards  midnight,  in  three  divi- 
fions.  Sandoval  led  the  van ;  Pedro  Alvarado,  and  Velafquez 
de  Leon,  had  the  conduCl  of  the  rear ;  and  Cortes  commanded 
in  the  centre,  where  he  placed  the  prifoners,  among  whom 
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were  a  fon  and  two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  together  with 
feveral  Mexicans  of  diftin&ion,  the  artillery,  the  baggage,  and 
a  portable  bridge  of  timber,  intended  to  be  laid  over  the 
breaches  in  the  caufeway.  They  marched  in  profound  filence 
along  the  caufeway  which  led  to  Tacuba,  becaufe  it  was  fhorter 
than  any  of  the  reft,  and,  lying  moft  remote  from  the  road-  to^- 
wards  Tlafcala  and  the  fea  coaft,  had  been  left  more  entire  by 
the  Mexicans.  They  reached  the  firft  breach  in  it  without 
moleftation,  hoping  that  their  retreat  was  undifcovered. 

But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived,  had  not  only  watched  all 
their  motions  with  attention,  but  had  made  proper  difpofitions 
for  a  moft  formidable  attack.  While  the  Spaniards  were  intent 
upon  placing  their  bridges  in  the  breach,  and  occupied  in  con¬ 
ducting  their  horfes  aad  artillery  along  it;  they  were  fuddenly 
alarmed  with  the  tremendous,  found  of  warlike  inftruments, 
and  a  general  fhout  from  an  innumerable  multitude  of  enemies-, 
the  lake  was  covered  with  canoes ;  flights  of  arrows,  and  fhowers 
of  ftones  poured  in  upon  them  from  every  quarter the  Mexi* 
cans  running  forward  to  the  charge  with  fearlefs  impetu oft ty, 
as  if  they  hoped  in  that  moment  to  be  avenged  for  all  their 
wrongs.  Unfortunately  the  wooden-bridge,  by  the  weight  of 
the  artillery,  was  wedged  fo  faft  into  the  ftones  and  mud,  that 
it  was  impoflible  to  remove  it.  Difmayed  at.  this  accident,  the 
Spaniards  advanced  with-  precipitation  towards  the  fecond 
breach.  The  Mexicans  hemmed  them  in  on  every  fide,  and 
though  they  defended  themfelves  with  their  ufual  courage,  yet 
crouded  together  as  they  were  on  a  narrow  caufeway,  their  dif- 
cipline  and  military  fkill  were  of  little  avail,  nor  did  the  obfcu- 
rity  of  the  night  permit  them  to  derive  great  advantage  from 
their  fire-arms,  or  the  fuperiority  of  their  other  weapons.  All 
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B  o  O  K  Mexico  was  now  in  arms ; and  fo  eager  were  the  people  on  the  de- 
ffrudion  of  their  oppreflors,  that  they  who  were  not  near  enough 
1 52°-  to  annoy  them  in  perfon,  impatient  of  the  delay,  preffed  forward 
with  fuch  ardour,  as  drove  on  their  countrymen  in  the  front  with 
irrefiftible  violence.  Frefh  warriors  inftantly  filled  the  place  of 
fuch  as  fell.  The  Spaniards,  weary  with  daughter,  and  un¬ 
able  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  torrent  that  poured  in  upon 
them,  began  to  give  way.  In  a  moment  the  confufion  was 
univerfal;  horfe  and  foot,  officers  and  foldiers,  friends  and 
enemies,  were  mingled  together;  and  while  all  fought,  and 
many  fell,  they  could  hardly  diftinguifh  from  what  hand  the 
blow  came. 


Their  di-f- 
•  afters. 


Cortes,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  foldiers  and  a  few  horfe, 
forced  his  way  over  the  two  remaining  breaches  in  the  caufe- 
way,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ferving  to  fill  up  the  chafms,  and 
reached  the  main  land.  Having  formed  them  as  foori  as  they 
arrived,  he  returned  with  fuch  as  were  yet  capable  of  fervice, 
to  affift  his  friends  in  their  retreat,  and  to  encourage  them,  by 
his  prefence  and  example,  to  perfevere  in  the  efforts  requifite 
to  effed  it.  He  met  with  part  of  his  foldiers,  who  had  broke 
through  the  enemy,  but  found  many  more  overwhelmed  by 
the  multitude  of  their  aggreflors,  or  perifhing  in  the  lake ;  and 
heard  the  piteous  lamentation  of  others,  whom  the  Mexicans, 
having  taken  alive,  were  carrying  off  in  triumph  to  be  facri- 
ficed  to  the  god  of  war.  Before  day,  all  who  had  efcaped  af- 
fembled  at  Tacuba.  But  when  the  morning  dawned,  and  dis¬ 
covered  to  the  view  of  Cortes  his  fhattered  battalion,  reduced  to 
lefs  than  half  its  number,  the  furvivors  dejeded,  and  moll  of 
them  covered  with  wounds,  the  thoughts  of  what  they  had 
fuffered,  and  the  remembrance  of  fo  many  faithful  friends  and 
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gallant  followers,  who  had  fallen  in  that  night  of  forrow7,  book 
pierced  his  foul  with  fuch  anguifh,  that  while  he  was  forming 
their  ranks,  and  iffuing  fome  neceffary  orders,  his  foldiers  ob-  15 20 * 
ferved  the  tears  trickling  from  his  eyes,  and  remarked,  wTith 
much  fatisfadiion,  that  while  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  gene¬ 
ral,  he  was  not  infenfible  to  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  diftindion  perifhed3,  and  lof!  . 
and  among  thefe  Velafquez  de  Leon,  who  having  forfaken  the 
party  of  his  kinfman,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  to  follow  the  for¬ 
tune  of  his  companions,  was,  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for 
his  fuperior  merit,  refpeded  by  them  as  the  fecond  perfon  in 
the  army.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  were 
loft  j  the  greater  part  of  the  horfes,  and  above  two  thoufand 
Tlafcalans,  were  killed,  and  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the 
treafure  which  they  had  amafled  was  faved.  This,  which  had 
been  always  their  chief  objed,  proved  now  a  great  caufe  of  their 
calamity ;  for  many  of  the  foldiers  having  fo  overloaded  them- 
felves  with  bars  of  gold  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  adion,  and 
retarded  their  flight,  fell,  ignominioufly,  the  victims  of  their 
own  inconflderate  avarice.  Amidfl:  fo  many  difafters,  it  was 
fome  confolation  to  find  that  Aguilar  and  Marina,  whofe  func¬ 
tion  as  interpreters  was  of.  fuch  effential  importance,  had  made 
their  efcape  b,. 

The  firfl  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  fome  fhelter  for  his  Difficult  re- 
wearied  troops  •  for  as  the  Mexicans  infefted  them  on  every  Spaniards*1*6 
fide,  and  the  people  of  Tacuba  began  to  take  arms,  he  could 

z  Nocbe  Trifle  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  (till  diftinguilhed  in  New  Spain. 

a  See  NOTE  XXII.  b  Cortes  Relat.  p.  248.  B.  Diaz,  c.  128, 
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not  continue  in  his  prefent  ftation.  He  directed  his  march  to¬ 
wards  the  riling  ground,  and  having  fortunately  difcovered  a 
temple  fituated  on  an  eminence,  took  poffeffion  of  it.  There 
he  found  not  only  the  ffielter  for  which  he  wifhed,  but,  what 
was  no  lefs  wanted,  fome  provitions  to  refrefh  his  men ;  and 
though  the  enemy  did  not  intermit  their  attacks  throughout  the 
day,  they  were  with  little  difficulty  prevented  from  making  any 
impreffion.  During  this  time  Cortes  was  engaged  in  deep  con- 
fultation  with  his  officers,  concerning  the  route  which  they 
ought  to  take  in  their  retreat.  They  were  now  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  lake.  Tlafcala,  the  only  place  where  they  could 
hope  for  a  friendly  reception,  lay  about  fixty-four  miles  to  the 
eaft  of  Mexico c  j  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  round  the 
north  end  of  the  lake  before  they  could  fall  into  the  road  which 
led  thither.  A  Tlafcalan  foldier  undertook  to  be  their  guide, 
and  condu&ed  them  through  a  country  in  fome  places  marfhy, 
in  others  mountainous,  in  all  ill-cultivated  and  thinly  peopled. 
They  marched  for  fix  days  with  little  refpite,  and  under  conti¬ 
nual  alarms,  numerous  bodies  of  the  Mexicans  hovering  around 
them,  fometimes  haraffing  them  at  a  diftance  with  their  miffile 
weapons,  and  fometimes  attacking  them  clofely  in  front,  in 
rear,  in  flank,  with  great  boldnefs,  as  they  now  knew  that  they 
were  not  invincible.  Nor  were  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  thofe 
inceffant  conflicts  the  worft  evils  to  which  they  were  expofed. 
As  the  barren  country  through  which  they  paffed  afforded  hard¬ 
ly  any  provifions,  they  were  reduced  to  feed  on  berries,  roots, 
and  the  ftalks  of  green  maize ;  and  at  the  very  time  that  famine 
was  depreffing  their  fpirits  and  wafting  their  ftrength,  their 
fituation  required  the  moft  vigorous  and  unremitting  exertions 
•of  courage  and  activity.  Amidft  thofe  complicated  diftreffes, 

c  Villa  Segnor  Teatro  Americano,  lib.  ii.  c.  1 1. 
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one  circumftance  fupported  and  animated  the  Spaniards.  Their 
commander  fuftained  this  fad  reverfe  of  fortune  with  unfhaken 
magnanimity.  His  prefence  of  mind  never  forfook  him  ;  his 
fagacity  forefaw  every  event,  and  his  vigilance  provided  for  it. 
He  was  foremoft  in  every  danger,  and  endured  every  hardffiip 
with  cheerfulnefs.  The  difficulties  with  which  he  was  fur- 
rounded  feemed  to  call  forth  new  talents ;  and  his  foldiers, 
though  defpairing  tnemfeives,  continued  to  follow  him  with 
increafing  confidence  in  his  abilities. 

On  the  fixth  day  they  reached  Otumba,  not  far  from  the  road 
between  Mexico  and  Tlafcala.  Early  next  morning  they  be¬ 
gan  to  advance  towards  it,  flying  parties  of  the  enemy  ftill 
hanging  on  their  rear ;  and  amidfl  the  infults  with  which  they 
accompanied  their  hoftilities,  Marina  remarked  that  they  often 
exclaimed  with  exultation,  “  Go  on,  robbers ;  go  to  the  place 
where  you  fhall  quickly  meet  the  vengeance  due  to  your 
crimes.”  The  meaning  of  this  threat  the  Spaniards  did  not  com¬ 
prehend,  until  they  reached  the  fummit  of  an  eminence  before 
them.  There  a  fpacious  valley  opened  to  their  view,  covered 
with  a  vaft  army,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
The  Mexicans,  while  with  one  body  of  their  troops  they  ha- 
rafied  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat,  had  affembled  their  prin¬ 
cipal  force  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake;  and  marching  along 
the  road  which  led  dire&ly  to  Tlafcala,  polled  it  in  the  plain 
of  Otumba,  through  which  they  knew  Cortes  mull  pafs.  At 
the  fight  of  this  incredible  multitude,  which  they  could  fur- 
vey  at  once  from  the  riling  ground,  the  Spaniards  were  afio- 
nifiied,  and  even  the  boldefl:  began  to  defpair.  But  Cortes, 
without  allowing  leifure  for  their  fears  to  acquire  firength  by 
refle&ion,  after  warning  them  briefly  that  no  alternative  now 
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BOOK  remained  but  to  conquer  or  to  die,  led  them  inftantly  to  the 
charge.  The  Mexicans  waited  their  approach  with  unufual  forti- 
1S2°-  tude.  Such,  however,  was  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spanifh  difei- 
pline  and  arms,  that  the  impreftion  of  this  fmall  body  was  irre- 
fift  ible  ;  and  whichever  way  its  force  was  direifted,  it  penetrated 
and  difperfed  the  moft  numerous  battalions.  But  while  thefe 
gave  way  in  one  quarter,  new  combatants  advanced  from  an¬ 
other,  and  the  Spaniards,  though  fuccefsful  in  every  attack, 
were  ready  to  fink  under  thofe  repeated  efforts,  without  feeing 
any  end  of  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  vi&ory.  At  that  time 
Cortes  obferved  the  great  ffandard  of  the  empire,  which  was 
carried  before  the  Mexican  general,  advancing  ;  and  fortunately 
recolle&ing  to  have  heard,  that  on  the  fate  of  it  depended  the 
event  of  every  battle,  he  affembled  a  few  of  his  braveff  officers, 
whofe  horfes  were  ffill  capable  of  fervice,  and  placing  himfelf 
at  their  head,  pufhed  forward  towards  the  ffandard  with  an 
impetuofity  which  bore  down  every  thing  before  it.  A  chofen 
body  of  nobles,  who  guarded  the  ffandard,  made  fome  refin¬ 
ance,  but  were  foon  broken.  Cortes,  with  a  ffroke  of  his 
lance,  wounded  the  Mexican  general,  and  threw  him  to  the 
ground.  One  of  his  followers  alighting,  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
and  laid  hold  of  the  imperial  ffandard.  The  moment  that  their 
leader  fell,  and  the  ffandard,  towards  which  all  dire&ed  their 
eyes,  difappeared,  an  univerfal  panic  ff ruck  the  Mexicans,  and, 
as  if  the  bond  which  held  them  together  had  been  difTolved, 
every  enfign  was  lowered,  each  fdldier  threw  away  his  wea¬ 
pons,  and  all  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains.  The 
Spaniards,  unable  to  purfue  them  far,  returned  to  collect  the 
fpoils  of  the  field,  which  were  fo  valuable  as  to  be  fome  com- 
penfation  for  the  wealth  which  they  had  loft  in  Mexico;  for  in 
the  enemy’s  army  were  moft  of  their  principal  warriors,  drefted 
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out  in  their  richeft  ornaments,  as  if  they  had  been  marching  to  BOOK 

affured  vi&ory.  Next  day,  to  their  great  joy,  they  entered 

the  Tlafcalan  territories  ri.  ju5iy°8. 

But,  amidft  their  fatisfa&ion  in  having  got  beyond  the  pre-  Reception  of 

the  Spaniards 

cinds  of  an  hoftile  country,  they  could  not  look  forward  with-  in  Tiafcaia. 
out  folicitude,  as  they  were  Hill  uncertain  what  reception  they 
might  meet  with  from  allies,  to  whom  they  returned  in  a  con¬ 
dition  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  had  lately  fet  out 
from  their  dominions.  Happily  for  them,  the  enmity  of  the 
Tlafcalans  to  the  Mexican  name  was  fo  inveterate,  their  defire 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen  fo  vehement,  and 
the  afcendant  which  Cortes  had  acquired  over  the  chiefs  of  the 
republic  fo  complete,  that,  far  from  entertaining  a  thought  of 
taking  any  advantage  of  the  diftreffed  fituation  in  which  they 
beheld  the  Spaniards,  they  received  them  with  a  tendernefs  and 
cordiality  which  quickly  diflipated  all  their  fufpicions. 


Some  interval  of  tranquillity  and  indulgence  was  now  abfo-  Newdelibe- 
lutely  necefifary;  not  only  that  the  Spaniards  might  give  atten-  Cortes, 
tion  to  the  cure  of  their  wounds,  which  had  been  too  long 
neglected,  but  in  order  to  recruit  their  ftrength,  exhaufted  by 
fuch  a  long  fucceflion  of  fatigue  and  hardfhips.  During  this, 

Cortes  learned  that  he  and  his  companions  were  not  the  only 
Spaniards  who  had  felt  the  effects  of  the  Mexican  enmity.  A 
eonfiderable  detachment,  which  was  marching  from  Zempoalla 
towards  the  capital,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  people  of  Tepeaca. 

A  fmaller  party,  returning  from  Tiafcaia  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  the 

i 

d  Cortes  Relat.  p.  219.  B.  Diaz,  c.  128.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  no.  Herrera,  dec.  2. 
ilb.  x.  c.  12,  13. 
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Ihare  of  the  Mexican  gold  allotted  to  the  garrifon,  had  been 
furprifed  and  deflroyed  in  the  mountains.  At  a  juncture  when 
the  life  of  every  Spaniard  was  of  importance,  fuch  Ioffes  were 
deeply  felt.  The  fchemes  which  Cortes  was  meditating  ren¬ 
dered  them  peculiarly  afflidtive  to  him.  While  his  enemies, 
and  even  many  of  his  own  followers,  confidered  the  difaflers 
which  had  befallen  him  as  fatal  to  the  progrefs  of  his  arms, 
and  imagined  that  nothing  now  remained  but  fpeedily  to 
abandon  a  country  which  he  had  invaded  with  unequal  force, 
his  mind,  as  eminent  for  perfeverance  as  for  enterprife,  was 
Rill  bent  on  accomplifhing  his  original  purpofe,  of  fubjedt- 
ing  the  Mexican  empire  to  the  crown  of  Caftile.  Severe  and 
unexpected  as  the  check  was  which  he  had  received,  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  fufficient  reafon  for  relinquifhing  the  con- 
quefts  which  he  had  already  made,  or  againft  refuming  his 
operations  with  better  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  colony  at  Vera 
Cruz  w^as  not  only  fafe,  but  had  remained  unmolefled.  The 
people  of  Zempoalla  and  the  adjacent  diflridts  had  difcovered 
no  fymptoms  of  defection.  The  Tlafcalans  continued  faithful 
to  their  alliance.  On  their  martial  fpirit,  eafily  rouzed  to 
arms,  and  inflamed  with  implacable  hatred  of  the  Mexicans, 
he  depended  for  powerful  aid.  He  had  ftill  the  command  of 
a  body  of  Spaniards,  equal  in  number  to  that  with  which  he 
had  opened  his  way  into  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  had 
taken  poffeflion  of  the  capital;  fo  that  with  the  benefit  of 
greater  experience,  as  well  as  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country,  he  did  not  defpair  of  quickly  recovering  all  that  he 
had  been  deprived  of  by  untoward  events. 

Full  of  this  idea,  he  courted  the  Tlafcalan  chiefs  with  fuch 
attention,  and  diftributed  among  them  fo  liberally  the  rich  fpoils 
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of  Otumba,  that  he  was  fecure  of  obtaining  whatever  he  fhould 
require  of  the  republic.  He  drew  a  fmall  fupply  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  two  or  three  field-pieces,  from  his  ftores  at  Vera 
Cruz.  He  difpatched  an  officer  of  confidence  with  four  fhips 
of  Narvaez’s  fleet  to  Hifpaniola  and  Jamaica,  to  engage  adven¬ 
turers,  and  to  purchafe  horfes,  gunpowder,  and  other  military 
ftores.  As  he  knew  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Mexico,  unlefs  he  could  fecure  the  command  of  the 
lake,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare  in  the  mountains  of  Tlafcala 
materials  for  building  twelve  brigantines,  fo  as  they  might  be 
carried  thither  in  pieces  ready  to  be  put  together,  and  launched 
when  he  flood  in  need  of  their  fervice  e. 

But  while,  with  provident  attention,  he  was  taking  thofe  Mutinous fpi- 
neceffiiry  fteps  towards  the  execution  of  his  meafures,  an  ob-  troops, 
ftacle  arofe  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  leaf!  expected,  but  moft 
formidable.  The  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  mutiny  broke  out  in 
his  own  army.  Many  of  Narvaez’s  followers  were  planters 
rather  than  foldiers,  and  had  accompanied  him  to  New  Spain 
with  fanguine  hopes  of  obtaining  fettlements,  and  little  inclina¬ 
tion  to  engage  in  the  hardfhips  and  dangers  cf  war.  As  the 
fame  motives  had  induced  them  to  enter  into  their  new  engage¬ 
ments  with  Cortes,  they  no  fooner  became  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  fervice,  than  they  bitterly  repented  of  their  choice. 

Such  of  them  as  had  the  good  fortune  to  furvive  the  perilous 
adventures  in  which  their  own  imprudence  had  involved  them, 
happy  in  having  made  their  efcape,  trembled  at  the  thoughts 
of  being  expofed  a  fecond  time  to  fimilar  calamities.  As  foon 
as  they  difcovered  the  intention  of  Cortes,  they  began  fecretly 

e  Cortes  Relat.  p.  253,  E.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  117. 
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BOOK  to  murmur  and  cabal,  and  waxing  gradually  more  audacious, 
j  they,  in  a  body,  offered  a  remonflrance  to  their  general  againft 
1 520.  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a  powerful  empire  with  his  Shattered 
forces,  and  formally  required  him  to  lead  them  back  diredly 
to  Cuba.  Though  Cortes,  long  pradifed  in  the  arts  of  com¬ 
mand,  employed  arguments,  entreaties,  and  prefents,  to  con¬ 
vince  or  to  footh  them  •  though  his  own  foldiers,  animated  with 
the  fpirit  of  their  leader,  warmly  feconded  his  endeavours ;  he 
found  their  fears  too  violent  and  deep-rooted  to  be  removed, 
and  the  utmoft  he  could  effect  was  to  prevail  with  them  to  defer 
their  departure  for  fome  time,  on  a  promife  that  he  would,  at 
a  more  proper  jundure,  difmifs  fuch  as  fhould  defire  it. 


Means  he 
employs  to 
revive  their 
confidence. 


Auguft. 


That  the  malcontents  might  have  no  leifure  to  brood  over 
the  caufes  of  their  difaffedion,  he  refolved  inftantly  to  call 
forth  his  troops  into  adion.  He  propofed  to  chaftife  the  people 
of  Tepeaca  for  the  outrage  which  they  had  committed  j  and  as 
the  detachment  which  they  had  cut  off  happened  to  be  com- 
pofed  moftly  of  foldiers  who  had  ferved  under  Narvaez,  their 
companions,  from  the  defire  of  vengeance,  engaged  more  wil¬ 
lingly  in  this  war.  He  took  the  command  in  perfon,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  numerous  body  of  Tlafcalans,  and  in  the  fpace  of 
a  few  weeks,  after  various  encounters,  with  great  daughter  of 
the  Tepeacans,  reduced  that  province  to  fubjedion.  During 
feveral  months,  while  he  waited  for  the  fupplies  of  men  and 
ammunition  which  he  expeded,  and  was  carrying  on  his  pre¬ 
parations  for  conftruding  the  brigantines,  he  kept  his  troops 
conftantly  employed  in  various  expeditions  againft  the  adjacent 
provinces,  all  of  which  were  conduded  with  an  uniform  tenour 
of  fuccefs.  By  thefe,  his  men  became  again  accuftomed  to  vic¬ 
tory,  and  refumed  their  wonted  fenfe  of  fuperiority  j  the  Mexi- 
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can  power  was  weakened ;  the  Tlafcalan  warriors  acquired  the  B  0^0  K 

habit  of  a&ing  in  conjun&ion  with  the  Spaniards;  and  the 

chiefs  of  the  republic  delighted  to  fee  their  country  enriched 

with  the  fpoils  of  all  the  people  around  them,  and  adoniffied 

every  day  with  freffi  difcoveries  of  the  irrefidible  prowefs  of 

their  allies,  declined  no  effort  requifite  to  fupport  them. 

All  thofe  preparatory  arrangements,  however,  though  the  Strengthened 
mod  prudent  and  efficacious  which  the  fituation  of  Cortes  al-  mforcements. 
lowed  him  to  make,  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  without  a 
reinforcement  of  Spanifh  foldiers.  Of  this  he  was  fo  deeply 
fenfible,  that  it  was  the  chief  objed  of  his  thoughts  and  wiffies ; 
and  yet  his  only  profped  of  obtaining  it,  from  the  return  of  the 
officer  whom  he  had  fent  to  the  ifles  to  folicit  aid,  was  both 
didant  and  uncertain.  But  what  neither  his  own  fagacity  nor 
power  could  have  procured,  he  owed  to  a  feries  of  fortunate 
and  unforefeen  incidents.  The  governor  of  Cuba,  to  whom  the 
fuccefs  of  Narvaez  appeared  an  event  of  infallible  certainty, 
having  fent  two  fmall  ffiips  after  him  with  new  indrudions 
and  a  fupply  of  men  and  military  dores,  the  officer  whom 
Cortes  had  appointed  to  command  on  the  coad,  artfully  decoy¬ 
ed  them  into  the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz,  feized  the  veffels,  and 
eafily  perfuaded  the  foldiers  to  follow  the  dandard  of  a  more 
able  leader  than  him  whom  they  were  dedined  to  join  f.  Soon 
after,  three  ffiips  of  more  confiderable  force  came  into  the  har¬ 
bour  feparately.  Thefe  belonged  to  an  armament  fitted  out  by 
Francifco  de  Garay,  governor  of  Jamaica,  who,  being  poflefTed 
with  the  rage  of  difcovery  and  conqued  which  animated  every 
Spaniard  fettled  in  America,  had  long  aimed  at  intruding  into 
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fome  diftridt  of  New  Spain,  and  dividing  with  Cortes  the  glory 
and  gain  of  annexing  that  empire  to  the  crown  of  Caftile. 
They  unadvifedly  made  their  attempt  on  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces,  where  the  country  was  poor  and  the  people  fierce  and 
warlike ;  and,  after  a  cruel  fucceflion  of  difafters,  famine  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  venture  into  Vera  Cruz,  and  call  themfelves 
upon  the  mercy  of  their  countrymen.  Their  fidelity  was  not 
proof  againft  the  fplendid  hopes  and  promifes  which  had  fe- 
duced  other  adventurers,  and,  as  if  the  fpirit  of  revolt  had  been 
contagious  in  New  Spain,  they  likewife  abandoned  the  mafter 
whom  they  were  bound  to  ferve,  and  infilled  under  Cortes  8. 
Nor  was  it  America  alone  that  furnifhed  fuch  unexpe&ed  aid. 
A  fhip  arrived  from  Spain,  freighted  by  fome  private  merchants 
with  military  (lores,  in  hopes  of  a  profitable  market  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  the  fame  of  whofe  opulence  began  to  fpread  over  Europe. 
Cortes  eagerly  purchafed  a  cargo  which  to  him  was  invaluable, 
and  the  crew,  following  the  general  example,  joined  him  at 
Tlafcala  h. 

* 

From  thofe  various  quarters,  the  army  of  Cortes  was  aug¬ 
mented  with  an  hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  twenty  horfes, 
a  reinforcement  too  inconfiderable  to  produce  any  confequence 
which  would  entitle  it  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  hiftory 
of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  But  in  that  of  America,  where 
great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  caufes  which  feemed 
to  bear  no  proportion  to  their  effects,  fuch  fmall  events  rife 
into  importance,  becaufe  they  were  fufficient  to  decide  with 
refpedt  to  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  Nor  is  it  the  lead  remarkable 
inflance  of  the  fmguiar  felicity  confpicuous  in  any  pafiages 

£  Cortes  Relat.  253,  F.  B.  Diaz,  c.  133.  h  Ibid,  c.  136. 
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of  Cortes’s  ftory,  that  the  two  perfons  chiefly  inflrnmental  in  b  o^o  k 

furnifliing  him  with  thofe  feafonable  fupplies  fliould  be  an  u, _ 

avowed  enemy  who  aimed  at  his  deftrudion,  and  an  envious 
rival  who  wiflied  to  fupplant  him. 

The  firfl:  effed  of  the  jundion  with  his  new  followers  was  Number  of 
to  enable  him  to  difmifs  fuch  of  Narvaez’s  foldiers  as  remained 
with  reludance  in  his  fervice.  After  their  departure,  he  ftill 
muftered  five  hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  of  which  fourfcore 
were  armed  with  mufkets  or  crofs-bows,  forty  horfemen,  and 
a  train  of  nine  field-pices '.  At  the  head  of  thefe,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  ten  thoufand  Tlafcalans  and  other  friendly  Indians, 

Cortes  began  his  march  towards  Mexico,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  December,  fix  months  after  his  fatal  retreat  from  that 
city  \ 


Nor  did  he  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  unprepared  to  re-  Preparations 
ceive  him.  Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  the  Mexican  chiefs,  can^fothTir 
in  whom  the  right  of  eleding  the  emperor  was  vefted,  had  in-  defence- 
ftantly  raifed  his  brother  Quetlavaca  to  the  throne.  His  avowed 
and  inveterate  enmity  to  the  Spaniards,  would  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  to  gain  their  fuffrages,  although  he  had  been  lefs  diftin- 
guiflied  for  courage  and  capacity.  He  had  an  immediate  op¬ 
portunity  of  fhewing  that  he  was  worthy  of  their  choice,  by 
conduding,  in  perfon,  thofe  fierce  attacks  which  compelled  the 
Spaniards  to  abandon  his  capital ;  and  as  foon  as  their  retreat 
afforded  him  any  refpite  from  adion,  he  took  meafures  for 
preventing  their  return  to  Mexico,  with  prudence  equal  to  the 
fpirit  which  he  had  difplayed  in  driving  them  out  of  it.  As 
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BOOK  from  the  vicinity  of  Tlafcala  he  could  not  be  unacquainted  with 
the  motions  and  intentions  of  Cortes,  he  obferved  theflorm  that 
1520.  was  gathering,  and  began  early  to  provide  againft  it.  He  re¬ 
paired  what  the  Spaniards  had  ruined'  in  the  city,  and  ftrength- 
ened  it  with  fnch  new  fortifications  as  the  {kill  of  his  fubjeds 
was  capable  of  eredirig.  Befide  filling  his  magazines  with  the 
ufual  weapons  of  war,  he  gave  diredion  to  make  long  fpears, 
headed  with  the  fwords  and  daggers  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 
in  order  to  annoy  the  cavalry.  He  fummoned  the  people  in 
every  province  of  the  empire  to  take  arms  againft  their  oppref- 
forsj  and  as  an  encouragement  to  exert  themfelves  with  vigour, 
he  promifed  them  exemption  from  all  the  taxes  which  his  pre- 
decefibrs  had  impofed  *.  But  what  he  laboured  with  the  greateft 
earneftnefs  was,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  the  friendfirip  of  the  Tlafcalans,  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  perfuade  that  people  to  renounce  all  connedion  with 
men  who  were  not  only  avowed  enemies  of  the  gods  whom  they 
worlhipped,  but  who  would  not  fail  to  fubjed  them  at  laft  to 
the  fame  yoke,  which  they  were  now  inconfiderately  lending 
their  aid  to  impofe  upon  others.  Thefe  repre  fen  tat  ions,,  no  lefs 
ftriking  than  well-founded,  were  urged  fo  forcibly  by  his  am- 
balfadors,  that  it  required  all  the  addrefs  of  Cortes  to  prevent 
their  making  a  dangerous  impreflion  m. 

But  while  Quetlavaca  was  arranging  his  plan  of  defence, 
with  a  degree  of  forefight  uncommon  in  an  American,  his 
days  were  cut  fhort  by  the  fmall-pox.  This  diftemper,  which 
raged  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  with  fatal  malignity,  was 

1  Cortes  Relat.  p.  253,  E.  254,  A.  B.  Diaz,  c.  140.  m  B.  Diaz,  c.  129. 
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unknown  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  until  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Europeans,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
greateft  calamities  brought  upon  them  by  their  invaders. 
In  his  ftead  the  Mexicans  raifed  to  the  throne  Guatimozin, 
nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  Montezuma,  a  young  man  of  fuch 
high  reputation  for  abilities  and  valour,  that  in  this  dangerous 
criiis,  his  countrymen,  with  one  voice,  called  him  to  the  fu- 
preme  command". 

As  foon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemy’s  territories,  he  difco- 
vered  various  preparations  to  obftrudt  his  progrefs.  But ,  his 
troops  forced  their  way  with  little  difficulty,  and  took  poffeilion 
of  Tezeuco,  the  fecond  city  of  the  empire,  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  about  twenty  miles  from  Mexico  °.  Here 
he  determined  to  eftablifh  his  head-quarters,  as  the  moil  pro¬ 
per  ftation  for  launching  his  brigantines,  as  well  as  for  making 
his  approaches  to  the  capital.  In  order  to  render  his  refidence 
there  more  fecure,  he  depofed  the  cazique  or  chief,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  that  community,  under  pretext  of  feme  defect  in 
his  title,  and  fubftituted  in  his  place  a  perfon  whom  a  faction  of 
the  nobles  pointed  out  as  the  right  heir  of  that  dignity.  At¬ 
tached  to  him  by  this  benefit,  the  new  cazique  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents  ferved  the  Spaniards  with  inviolable  fidelity p. 

As  the  conftrudion  of  the  brigantines  advanced  flowly  under 
the  unfkilful  hands  of  foldiers  and  Indians,  whom  Cortes  was 
obliged  to  employ  in  affifting  three  or  four  carpenters  who 
happened  fortunately  to  be  in  his  fervice,  and  as  he  had  not 
yet  received  the  reinforcement  which  he  expe&ed  from  Hifpa- 

T-  B.  Diaz,  c.  130.  0  Villa  Segnor  Theatro  Americano,  i.  136.  P  Cortes 

Relat.  256,  & c.  B.  Diaz,  c.  137.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  rzi.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  c.  1. 
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BOOK  niola,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his  arms  diredly 
againfi  the  capital.  To  have  attacked  a  city  fo  populous,  fo 
'521-  well  prepared  for  defence,  and  in  a  fituation  of  fuch  peculiar 
Hrength,  mull  have  expofed  his  troops  to  inevitable  defiruc- 
tion.  Three  months  elapfed  before  the  materials  for  confiru (fl¬ 
ing  the  brigantines  were  finifhed,  and  before  he  heard  any 
thing  with  refped  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  negociation  in  Hif- 
paniola.  This,  however,  was  ,  not  a  feafon  of  inadion  to 
Cortes.  He  attacked  fucceflively  feveral  of  the  towns  fituated 
around  the  lake ;  and  though  all  the  Mexican  power  was  ex¬ 
erted  to  obfirud  his  operations,  he  either  compelled  them  to 
fubmit  to  the  Spanifh  crown,  or  reduced  them  to  ruins.  Other 
towns  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  more  gentle  means ;  and 
though  he  could  not  hold  any  intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants 
but  by  the  intervention  of  interpreters,  yet,  under  all  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  that  tedious  and  imperfed  mode  of  communica¬ 
tion,  he  had  acquired  fuch  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hate  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  difpofitions  of  the  people,  that 
he  conduded  his  negociations  and  intrigues  with  afionifhing 
dexterity  and  fuccefs.  Mofl  of  the  cities  adjacent  to  Mexico  were 
originally  the  capitals  of  fmall  independent  Hates ;  and  fome  of 
them  having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire, 
Hill  retained  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  liberty,  and  bore 
with  impatience  the  rigorous  yoke  of  their  new  maHers. 
Cortes  having  early  obferved  fymptoms  of  their  difaffedion, 
availed  himfelf  of  this  knowledge  to  gain  their  confidence  and 
friendfhip.  By  offering,  with  confidence,  to  deliver  them  from 
the  odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal  promifes 
of  more  indulgent  treatment,  if  they  would  unite  with  him 
againfl  their  oppreffors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  of  feveral 
confiderable  difirids  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Cafiile 
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as  their  fovereign,  but  to  fupply  the  Spanifh  camp  with  pro- 
vifions,  and  to  flrengthen  his  army  with  auxiliary  troops. 
Guatimozin,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  defection  among  his 
fubjects,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour  to  prevent  or  to  punifh 
their  revolt ;  but  in  fpite  of  his  efforts,  the  fpirit  continued  to 
fpread.  The  Spaniards  gradually  acquired  new  allies ;  and  with 
deep  concern  he  beheld  Cortes  arming  againft  his  empire  thofe 
very  hands  which  ought  to  have  been  aCtive  in  its  defence, 
and  ready  to  advance  againft  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  his  own  fubjeCts  q. 

While,  by  thofe  various  methods,  Cortes  was  gradually 
circumfcribing  the  Mexican  power,  within  fuch  narrow  limits 
that  his  profpeCt  of  overturning  it  feemed  neither  to  be  uncer¬ 
tain  nor  remote,  all  his  fchemes  were  well  nigh  defeated,  by  a 
confpiracy  no  lefs  unexpected  than  dangerous.  The  foldiers  of 
Narvaez  had  never  united  perfectly  with  the  original  compa¬ 
nions  of  Cortes,  nor  did  they  enter  into  his  meafures  with  the 
fame  cordial  zeal.  Upon  every  occafion  that  required  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  effort  of  courage  or  of  patience,  their  fpirits  were 
apt  to  fink  ;  and  now,  on  a  near  view  of  what  they  had  to  en¬ 
counter,  in  attempting  to  reduce  a  city  fo  inacceffible  as  Mexico, 
and  defended  by  a  numerous  army,  the  refolution  even  of 
thofe  among  them  who  had  adhered  to  Cortes,  when  he  was 
deferted  by  their  affociates,  began  to  fail.  Their  fears  led 
them  to  prefumptuous  and  unfoldier-like  difcuflions  concerning 
the  propriety  of  their  general’s  meafures,  and  the  improbability 
of  their  fuccefs.  From  thefe  they  proceeded  to  cenfure  and 
inveCtives,  and  at  laft  began  to  deliberate  how  they  might  prcr- 

1  CortesRelat.  256 — 260.  B.  Diaz,  c-  137 — 140.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  122,  123. 
Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  1,  2. 
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BOOK  vide  for  -'their  own  fafety,  of  which  they  deemed  their  com- 
mander  to  be  totally  negligent.  Antonio  Villefagna,  a  private 
1 5zl-  foldier'  but  bold,  intriguing,  and  ftrongly  attached  to  Velafquez, 
artfully  fomented  this  growing  fpirit  of  difaffedion.  His  quar¬ 
ters  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  malcontents,  where,  after 
many  confultations,  they  could  difcover  no  method  of  checking 
Cortes  in  his  career,  but  by  afifaffinating  him  and  his  moft  con- 
fiderable  officers,  and  conferring  the  command  upon  fome  per- 
fon  who  would  relinquish  his  wild  plans,  and  adopt  meafures 
more  confident  with  the  general  fecurity.  Defpair  infpired  them 
with  courage.  The  hour  for  perpetrating  the  crime,  the  per- 
fons  whom  they  defined  as  vidims,  the  officers  to  fucceed 
them  in  command,  were  all  named  *  and  the  confpirators  figned 
an  affociation,  by  which  they  bound  themfelves  with  moft  fo- 
lemn  oaths  to  mutual  fidelity.  But  on  the  evening  before  the 
appointed  day,  one  of  Cortes’s  ancient  followers,  who  had 
been  feduced  into  the  confpiracy,  touched  with  compundion 
at  the  imminent  danger  of  a  man  whom  he  had  long  been 
accuftomed  to  revere,  or  ftruck  with  horror  at  his  own 
treachery,  went  privately  to  his  general,  and  revealed  to  him 
all  that  he  knew.  Cortes,  though  deeply  alarmed,  difeerned  at 
once  what  condud  was  proper  in  a  fituation  fo  critical.  He 
repaired  inftantly  to  Villefagna’s  quarters,  accompanied  by 
fome  of  his  moft  trufty  officers.  The  aftonifhment  and  con- 
fufion  of  the  man  at  this  unexpeded  vifit  anticipated  the  con- 
feffion  of  his  guilt.  While  his  attendants  feized  him,  Cortes 
fnatched  from  his  bofom  a  paper  containing  the  affociation, 
figned  by  the  confpirators.  Impatient  to  know  how  far  the  de- 
fedion  extended,  he  retired  to  read  it,  and  found  there  names 
which  filled  him  with  furprife  and  forrow.  But,  aware  how  * 
dangerous  a  ftrid  ferutiny  might  prove  at  fuch  a  jundure,  he 
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confined  his  judicial  inquiries  to  Villefagna  alone.  As  the 
proofs  of  his  guilt  were  manifed,  he  was  condemned  after  a 
fhort  trial,  and  next  morning  he  was  feen  hanging  before  the 
door  of  the  houfe  in  which  he  had  lodged.  Cortes  called  his 
troops  together,  and  having  explained  to  them  the  atrocious 
purpofe  of  the  confpirators,  as  well  as  the  juft  ice  of  the  punifh- 
ment  inflidted  on  Villefagna,  he  added,  with  an  appearance  of 
fatisfadtion,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  with  refpedt  to  all 
the  circumftances  of  this  dark  tranfadlion,  as  the  traitor,  when 
arrefted,  had  fuddenly  torn  and  fwallowed  a  paper,  which  pro¬ 
bably  contained  an  account  of  it,  and  under  the  fevered:  tor¬ 
tures  poffeffed  fuch  conftancy  as  to  conceal  the  names  of  his 
accomplices.  This  artful  declaration  reftored  tranquillity  to 
many  a  bread  that  was  throbbing,  while  he  fpoke,  with  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  guilt  and  dread  of  detedtion  ;  and  by  this  prudent 
moderation,  Cortes  had  the  advantage  of  having  difcovered 
and  of  being  able  to  obferve  fuch  of  his  followers  as  were  dif- 
aftedted  *  while  they,  flattering  themfelves  that  their  pad  crime 
was  unknown,  endeavoured  to  avert  any  fufpicion  of  it,  by  re¬ 
doubling  their  adlivity  and  zeal  in  his  fervice  r. 

Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leifure  to  ruminate  on  what  had  His  lingular 

.  „  .  -  .  preparations 

happened;  and  as  the  mod  eftedtual  means  or  preventing  the  for  building 

return  of  a  mutinous  fpirit,  he  determined  to  call  forth  his  L,rlSantines- 
troops  immediately  to  adlion.  Fortunately,  a  proper  occafion 
for  this  occurred  without  his  feeming  to  court  it.  He  received 
intelligence,  that  the  materials  for  building  the  brigantines  were 
at  length  completely  finifhed,  and  waited  only  for  a  body  of 
Spaniards  to  condudt  them  to  Tezeuco.  The  command  of  this 

'  Co;tes  Relat.  283,  C.  B.  Diar,  c.  146.  Herrera,  dec  3.  lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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BOOK  convoy,  confining  of  two  hundred  foot  foldiers,  fifteen  horfe- 
men,  and  two  field-pieces,  he  gave  to  Sandoval,  who,  by  the 
1521.  vigilance,  a&ivitv,  and  courage  which  he  manifefted  on  every 
occafion,  was  growing  daily  in  his  confidence,  and  in  the  efti- 
mation  of  his  fellow-foldiers.  The  fervice  was  no  lefs  fingular 
than  important;  the  beams,  the  planks,  the  mails,  the  cordage, 
the  fails,  the  iron-work,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  articles 
requifite  for  the  conftru&ion  of  thirteen  brigantines,  were  to 
be  carried  fixty  miles  over  land,  through  a  mountainous  coun¬ 
try,  by  people  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  miniftry  of 
domeftic  animals,  or  the  aid  of  machines  to  facilitate  any  work 
of  labour.  The  Tlafcalans  furnilhed  eight  thoufand  'Tameiies , 
an  inferior  order  of  men  deftined  for  fervile  talks,  to  carry  the 
materials  on  their  Ihoulders,  and  appointed  fifteen  thoufand 
warriors  to  accompany  and  defend  them.  Sandoval  made  the 
difpofition  for  their  progrefs  with  great  propriety,  placing  the 
Tameries  in  the  centre,  one  body  of  warriors  in  the  front, 
another  in  the  rear,  with  confiderable  parties  to  cover  the  flanks. 
To  each  of  thefe  he  joined  fome  Spaniards,  not  only  to  aflift 
them  in  danger,  but  to  accuftom  them  to  regularity  and  fub- 
ordination.  A  body  fo  numerous,  and  fo  much  encumbered, 
advanced  leifurely,  but  in  excellent  order  j  and  in  fome  places, 
where  it  was  confined  by  the  woods  or  mountains,  the  line  of 
march  extended  above  fix  miles.  Parties  of  Mexicans  frequently 
appeared  hovering  around  them  on  the  high  grounds;  but  per¬ 
ceiving  no  profpeft  of  fuccefs  in  attacking  an  enemy  continually 
on  his  guard,  and  prepared  to  receive  them,  they  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  moleft  him ;  and  Sandoval  had  the  glory  of  conducing 
fafely  to  Tezeuco  a  convoy  on  which  all  the  future  operations 
of  his  countrymen  depended  \ 


s  Cortes  Relat.  260,  C.  E.  B.  Diaz,  c.  140. 
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This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  lefs  moment  Four 
jfhips  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Hifpaniola,  with  two  hundred 
foldiers,  eighty  horfes,  two  battering  cannon,  and  a  conti- 
derable  fupply  of  ammunition  and  arms  \  Elevated  with  ob- 
ferving  that  all  his  preparatory  fchemes,  either  for  recruiting 
his  own  army,  or  impairing  the  force  of  the  enemy,  had  now 
produced  their  full  effed,  Cortes,  impatient  to  begin  the  liege 
in  form,  haftened  the  launching  of  the  brigantines.  To  faci¬ 
litate  this,  he  had  employed  a  vaft  number  of  Indians,  for  two 
months,  in  deepening  the  fmall  rivulet  which  runs  by  Tezeuco 
into  the  lake,  and  in  forming  it  into  a  canal  near  two  miles  in 
length  uj  and  though  the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his  intentions,  as 
well  as  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  endeavoured  fre¬ 
quently  to  interrupt  the  labourers,  or  to  burn  the  brigantines, 
the  work  was  at  laft  completed  x.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April, 
all  the  Spanifh  troops,  together  with  auxiliary  Indians,  were 
drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  j  and  with  extraordinary  mi¬ 
litary  pomp,  heightened  and  rendered  more  folemn  by  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  moft  facred  rites  of  religion,  the  brigantines,  were 
launched.  As  they  fell  down  the  canal  in  order,  Father  Olmedo 
bleifedthem,  and  gave  e^cli  its  name.  Every  eye  followed  them 
with  wonder  and  hope,  until  they  entered  the  lake,  when  they 
hoifled  their  fails,  and  bore  away  before  the  wind.  A  general 
fhout  of  joy  was  raifed ;  all  admiring  that  bold  inventive  genius, 
which,  by  means  fo  extraordinary  that  their  fuccefs  almoft  ex¬ 
ceeded  belief,  had  acquired  the  command  of  a  fleet,  without 

1  Cortes  Relat.  259,  F.  262,  D.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  129. 
u  See  N  O  T  E  XXIII.  x  B.  Diaz,  c.  140. 
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the  aid  of  which  Mexico  would  have  continued  to  fet  the  Spa- 
nifh  power  and  arms  at  defiance  y. 

Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from  three  different 
quarters;  from  Tezeuco  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  lake,  from  Ta- 
cuba  on  the  weft,  and  from  Cuyocan  towards  the  fouth.  Thofe 
towns  were  fituated  on  the  principal  caufeways  which  led  to  the 
capital,  and  intended  for  their  defence.  He  appointed  Sandoval 
to  command  in  the  firft,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the  fecond,  and 
Chriftoval  de  Olid  in  the  third  ;  allotting  to  each  a  numerous 
body  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  together  with  an  equal  divifion  of 
Spaniards,  who,  by  the  junction  of  the  troops  from  Hifpaniola, 
amounted  now  to  eighty-fix  horfemen,.and  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen  foot  foldiers  ;  of  whom  a  hundred  and  eighteen  were 
armed  with  mufkets  or  crofs-bows.  Their  train  of  artillery  con- 
fifted  of  three  battering  cannon,  and  fifteen  field-pieces  z.  He 
referved  for  himfelf,  as  the  ftation  of  greateft  importance  and 
danger,  the  condud  of  the  brigantines,  each  armed  with  one  of 
his  fmall  cannon,  and  manned  with  twenty-five  Spaniards. 


May  10.  As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the  pofts  afligned 

them,  they  broke  down  the  aqueduds  which  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Mexicans  had  ereded  for  conveying  water  into  the  capital, 
and  by  the  diftrefs  to  which  this  reduced  the  inhabitants,  gave 
a  beginning  to  the  calamities  which  they  were  deftined  to  fuf- 
fer  \  Alvarado  and  Olid  found  the  towns,  of  which  they  were 
ordered  to  take  poffeflion,  deferted  by  their  inhabitants,  who 


y  Cortes  Relat.  266,  C.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  129. 
z  Cortes  Relat.  266,  C,  a  Cortes  Relat.  267,  B.  B.  Diaz,  c.  1 50. 
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had  fled  for  fafety  to  the  capital,  where  Guatimozin  had  col¬ 
lected  the  chief  force  of  his  empire,  as  there  alone  he  could 
hope  to  make  a  fuccefsful  (land  againft  the  formidable  enemies 
who  were  approaching  to  affault  him. 

The  firft  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  deftroy  the  fleet  of  Mexicans  at- 
brigantines,  the  fatal  effects  of  whofe  operations  they  forefaw  gantines. 
and  dreaded.  Though  the  brigantines,  after  all  the  labour 
and  merit  of  Cortes  in  forming  them,  were  of  inconfider- 
able  bulk,  rudely  conflru&ed,  and  manned  chiefly  with  land- 
men,  hardly  poffeffed  of  fkill  enough  to  conduct  them,  they 
mufl  have  been  objeds  of  terror  to  a  people  unacquainted 
with  any  navigation  but  that  of  their  lake,  and  poffeffed  of  no 
veffel  larger  than  a  canoe.  Neceflity,  however,  urged  Guati¬ 
mozin  to  hazard  the  attack;  and  hoping  to  fupply  by  numbers 
what  he  wanted  in  force,  he  affembled  fuch  a  multitude  of 
canoes  as  covered  the  face  of  the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly  to 
the  charge,  while  the  brigantines,  retarded  by  a  dead  calm,  could 
fcarcely  advance  to  meet  them.  But  as  the  enemy  drew  near,  Repuifed. 
a  breeze  fuddenly  fprung  up;  in  a  moment  the  fails  were 
fpread,  and  the  brigantines  with  irrefiflible  impetuofity,  broke 
through  their  feeble  opponents,  overfet  many  canoes,  and  dif- 
fipated  the  whole  armament  with  fuch  daughter,  as  convinced 
the  Mexicans,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  Europeans  in  knowledge 
and  arts  rendered  their  fuperiority  greater  on  this  new  element 
than  they  had  hitherto  found  it  by  land  b. 

From  that  time  Cortes  remained  maffer  of  the  lake;  and  the  Singular  plan 
brigantines  not  only  preferved  a  communication  between  the  ?he  fiegef  *nS 

b  Cortes  Relat.  267,  C.  B.  Diaz,  c.  150.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  13 1.  Herrera,  dec.  3. 
lib.  i.  c.  17. 
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BOOK  Spaniards  in  their  different  Rations,  though  at  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  but  were  employed  to  cover  the  caufe- 
1 521-  ways  on  each  fide,  and  keep  off  the  canoes,  w'hen  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  annoy  the  troops  as  they  advanced  towards  the  city. 
He  formed  the  brigantines  in  three  divifions,  allotting  one  to 
each  Ration,  with  orders  to  fecond  the  operations  of  the  officer 
who  commanded  there.  From  all  the  three  Rations  he  puffied 
on  the  attack  againR  the  city  with  equal  vigour;  but  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fo  very  different  from  that  whereby  fieges  are  conduced  in 
regular  war,  that  he  himfelf  feems  afraid  that  it  would  appear 
no  lefs  improper  than  lingular,  to  perfons  unacquainted  with 
his  fituation  c.  Each  morning  his  troops  affaulted  the  barri¬ 
cades  which  the  enemy  had  eredted  on  the  caufeways,  forced 
their  way  over  the  trenches  which  they  had  dug,  and  through 
the  carols  where  the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  hopes  of  ob¬ 
taining  fome  decifive  advantage,  which  might  force  the  enemy 
to  furrender,  and  terminate  the  war  at  once;  but  when  the 
obftinate  valour  of  the  Mexicans  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  day 
ineffe&ual,  the  Spaniards  retired  in  the  evening  to  their  former 
quarters.  Thus  their  toil  and  danger  were,  in  fome  meafure, 
continually  renewed  ;  the  Mexicans  repairing  in  the  night  what 
the  Spaniards  had  deftroyed  through  the  day,  and  recovering 
the  polls  from  which  they  had  driven  them.  But  neceffity 
prefcribed  this  flow  and  untoward  mode  of  operation.  The 
number  of  his  troops  was  fo  final],  that  Cortes  durfl  not,  with 
a  handful  of  men,  attempt  to  make  a  lodgment  in  a  city  where 
he  might  be  furrounded  and  annoyed  by  fuch  a  multitude  of 
enemies.  The  remembrance  of  what  he  already  fuffered 
by  the  ill-judged  confidence  with  which  he  had  ventured  into 
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fuch  a  dangerous  fituation,  was  Hill  frefh  in  his  mind.  The 
Spaniards,  exhaufted  writh  fatigue,  were  unable  to  guard  the 
various  polls  which  they  daily  gained  ;  and  though  their  camp 
was  filled  with  Indian  auxiliaries,  they  durfl  not  devolve  this 
charge  upon  them,  becaufe  they  were  fo  little  accuftomed  to 
difcipline,  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  their  vigilance. 
Befides  this,  Cortes  was  extremely  folicitous  to  preferve  the  city 
as  much  as  poffible  from  being  deftroyed,  both  as  he  deflined  it 
to  be  the  capital  of  his  conquefts,  and  wifhed  that  it  might  re¬ 
main  as  a  monument  of  his  glory.  From  all  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  he  adhered  obftinately,  for  a  month  after  the  liege  was 
opened,  to  the  fyftem  which  he  had  adopted.  The  Mexicans,  in 
their  own  defence,  difplayed  valour  which  was  hardly  inferior 
to  that  with  which  the  Spaniards  attacked  them.  On  land,  on 
water,  by  night  and  by  day,  one  furious  conflict  fucceeded  to 
another.  Several  Spaniards  were  killed,  more  wounded,  and 
all  were  ready  to  fink  under  the  toils  of  unintermitting  fervice, 
which  were  rendered  more  intolerable  by  the  injuries  of  the 
feafon,  the  periodical  rains  being  now  fet  in  with  their  ufual 
violence  d. 
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Astonished  and  difconcerted  with  the  length  and  difHcul-  Endeavours 
ties  of  the  liege,  Cortes  determined  to  make  one  great  effort  to  dtybyftorm. 
get  pofTeflion  of  the  city  before  he  relinquifhed  the  plan  which 
he  had  hitherto  followed,  and  had  recourfe  to  any  other  mode 
of  attack.  With  this  view,  he  fent  inftru&ions  to  Alvarado 
and  Sandoval  to  advance  with  their  divifions  to  a  general  affault, 
and  took  the  command  in  perfon  of  that  polled  on  the  caufeway 
of  Cuyocan.  Animated  by  his  prefence,  and  the  expe&ation  juiy 
of  fome  decifive  event,  the  Spaniards  pufhed  forward  with  irre- 
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fiftible  impetuofity.  They  broke  through  one  barricade  after  an¬ 
other,  forced  their  way  over  the  ditches  and  canals,  and  having 
entered  the  city,  gained  ground  inceffantly,  in  fpite  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  and  ferocity  of  their  opponents.  Cortes,  though  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs,  did  not  forget  that  he 
might  flill  find  it  neceffary  to  retreat ;  and  in  order  to  fecure  it, 
appointed  Julian  de  Alderete,  a  captain  of  chief  note  in  the 
troops  which  he  had  received  from  Hifpaniola,  to  fill  up  the 
canals  and  gaps  in  the  caufeway  as  the  main  body  advanced. 
That  officer,  deeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus  employed,  while 
his  companions  were  in  the  heat  of  a&ion  and  the  career  of 
vidory,  negleded  the  important  charge  committed  to  him,  and 
hurried  on  inconfiderately  to  mingle  with  the  combatants.  The 
Mexicans,  whofe  military  attention  and  fkill  were  daily  im¬ 
proving,  no  fooner  obferved  this,  than  they  carried  an  account 
of  it  to  their  monarch. 

Guatimozin  inftantly  difcerned  the  confequences  of  the 
error  which  the  Spaniards  had  committed,  and,  with  admi¬ 
rable  prefence  of  mind,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
He  commanded  the  troops  polled  in  the  front  to  flacken  their 
efforts,  in  order  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to  pufh  forward,  while 
he  difpatched  a  large  body  of  chofen  warriors  through  different 
ftreets,  fome  by  land,  and  others  by  water,  towards  the  great 
breach  in  the  caufeway,  which  had  been  left  open.  On  a  fig- 
nal  which  he  gave,  the  priefls  in  the  principal  temple  ftruck 
the  great  drum  confecrated  to  the  god  of  war.  No  fooner  did 
the  Mexicans  hear  its  doleful  folemn  found,  calculated  to  in- 
fpire  them  with  contempt  of  death  and  enthufiaftic  ardour,  than 
they  rufhed  upon  the  enemy  with  frantic  rage.  The  Spaniards, 
unable  to  refill  men  urged  on  no  lefs  by  religious  fury  than 
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hope  of  fuccefs,  began  to  retire,  at  firft  leifurely,  and  with  a 
good  countenance  j  but  as  the  enemy  prefled  on,  and  their  own 
impatience  to  efcape  increafed,  the  terror  and  confufion  became 
fo  general,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  gap  in  the  caufeway, 
Spaniards  and  Tlafcalans,  horfemen  and  infantry,  plunged  in 
promifcuoufly,  while  the  Mexicans  rufhed  upon  them  fiercely 
from  every  fide,  their  light  canoes  carrying  them  through  fhoals 
which  the  brigantines  could  not  approach.  In  vain  did  Cortes 
attempt  to  flop  and  rally  his  flying  troops  j  fear  rendered  them 
regardlefs  of  his  intreaties  or  commands.  Finding  all  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  renew  the  combat  fruitlefs,  his  next  care  was  to 
fave  fome  of  thofe  who  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the  water ; 
but  while  thus  employed,  with  more  attention  to  their  fituation 
than  to  his  own,  fix  Mexican  captains  fuddenly  laid  hold  of 
liim,  and  were  hurrying  him  off  in  triumph ;  and  though  two 
of  his  officers  refcued  him  at  the  expence  of  their  own  lives, 
he  received  feveral  dangerous  wounds  before  he  could  break 
loofe.  Above  fixty  Spaniards  perifhed  in  the  rout ;  and  what 
rendered  the  difafler  more  afflicting,  forty  of  thefe  fell  alive 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  never  known  to  fhew  mercy  to  a 
captive c. 
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The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered  the  dejeCted  Thofe  who 
Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  ufhered  in,  what  was  focHficecHo 
hardly  lefs  grievous,  the  noife  of  their  barbarous  triumph,  and  thegodof 
of  the  horrid  feftival  with  which  they  celebrated  their  victory. 

Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  illuminated ;  the  great  temple 
fhone  with  fuch  peculiar  fplendour,  that  the  Spaniards  could 
plainly  fee  the  people  in  motion,  and  the  priefts  bufy  in  haften- 

c  Cortes  Relat.  p.  273.  B.  Diaz,  c.  152.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  138.  Herrera,  dec.  3. 
lib.  1.  c.  20. 
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BOOK  ing  the  preparations  for  the  death  of  the  prifoners.  Through 
^e  gloom  they  fancied  that  they  difcerned  their  companions 
I521*  by  the  whitenefs  of  their  fkins,  as  they  were  fiript  naked  and 
compelled  to  dance  before  the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  they 
were  to  be  offered.  They  heard  the  fhrieks  of  thofe  who  were 
facrificed,  and  thought  that  they  could  diftinguifh  each  unhappy 
vi&im,  by  the  well-known  found  of  his  voice.  Imagination 
added  to  what  they  really  faw  or  heard,  and  augmented  its 
horror.  The  moft  unfeeling  melted  into  tears  of  compaflion, 
and  the  Routed:  heart  trembled  at  the  dreadful  fpe&acle  which 
they  beheld  f. 


New  fchemes  Cortes,  who,  befides  all  that  he  felt  in  common  with  his 
the  Mexicans,  foldiers,  was  oppreffed  with  the  additional  load  of  anxious  re¬ 
flections  natural  to  a  general  on  fuch  an  unexpected  calamity, 
could  not,  like  them,  relieve  his  mind  by  giving  vent  to  its 
anguifh.  He  was  obliged  to  affume  an  air  of  tranquillity,  in 
order  to  revive  the  fpirit  and  hopes  of  his  followers.  The  junc¬ 
ture,  indeed,  required  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  fortitude. 
The  Mexicans,  elated  with  their  victory,  fallied  out  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  attack  him  in  his  quarters.  But  they  did  not  rely  on  the 
efforts  of  their  own  arms  alone.  They  fent  the  heads  of  the 
Spaniards  whom  they  had  facrificed  to  the  leading  men  in  the 
adjacent  provinces,  and  affured  them  that  the  god  of  war,  ap- 
peafed  by  the  blood  of  their  invaders,  which  had  been  fhed  fo 
plentifully  on  his  altars,  had  declared,  with  an  audible  voice, 
that  in  eight  days  time  thofe  hated  enemies  fhould  be  finally 
deftroyed,  and  peace  and  profperity  re-eftablifhed  in  the  em¬ 
pire. 


f  See  NOTE  XXIV. 
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A  prediction  uttered  with  fuch  confidence,  and  in  terms 
fo  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  univerfal  credit  among  a  people 
prone  to  fuperftition.  The  zeal  of  the  provinces,  which  had  Cortesd€. 
already  declared  againft  the  Spaniards,  augmented,  and  feveral,  ferted  by 
which  had  hitherto  remained  ina&ive,  took  arms  with  enthufi-  £diln  allies, 
aftic  ardour  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  gods.  The  Indian 
auxiliaries  who  had  joined  Cortes,  accuftomed  to  venerate  the 
fame  deities  with  the  Mexicans,  and  to  receive  the  refponfes  of 
their  priefts  with  the  fame  implicit  faith,  abandoned  the  Spa¬ 
niards  as  a  race  of  men  devoted  to  certain  deftrudion.  Even 
the  fidelity  of  the  Tlafcalans  was  fhaken,  and  the  Spanilh 
troops  were  left  almoft  alone  in  their  ftations.  Cortes  finding 
that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  difpel  the  fuperftitious  fears  of  his 
confederates  by  argument,  took  advantage,  from  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  thofe  who  had  framed  the  prophecy,  in  fixing  its  ac- 
complifhment  fo  near  at  hand,  to  give  them  a  flriking  demon- 
ftration  of  its  falfity.  Fie  fufpended  all.  military  operations 
during  the  period  marked  out  by  the  oracle.  Under  cover  of 
the  brigantines  which  kept  the  enemy  at  a  diftance,  his  troops 
lay  in  fafety,  and  the  fatal  term  expired  without  any  difafterg. 


His  allies,  afhamed  of  their  own  credulity,  returned  to  their  He  regains 
Ration.  Other  tribes,  judging  that  the  gods,  who  had  now  de-  JjJ™  fner‘d 
ceived  the  Mexicans,  had  decreed  finally  to  withdraw  their 
protection  from  them,  joined  his  ftandard*  and  fuch  was  the 
Jevity  of  a  fimple  people,  moved  by  every  flight  imprefiion, 
that,  in  a  Ihort  time  after  fuch  a  general  defection  of  his  con¬ 
federates,  Cortes  faw  himfelf,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Indians. 
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B  OvO  K  Even  with  fuch  a  numerous  army,  he  found  it  neceffary  to 

adopt  a  new  and  more  wary  fyftem  of  operation.  Inftead  of 

and  adopts  a  renewing  his  attempts  to  become  mafter  of  the  city  at  once,  by 

new  fyftem  fuch  bold  but  dangerous  efforts  of  valour  as  he  had  already 
of*  cittciclc*  ^ 

tried,  he  made  his  advances  gradually,  and  with  every  poffible 

precaution  againft  expofing  his  men  to  any  calamity  fimilar  to 
that  which  they  ft  ill  bewailed.  As  the  Spaniards  pufhed  for¬ 
ward,  the  Indians  regularly  repaired  the  caufeways  behind 
them.  As  foon  as  they  got  poffeflion  of  any  part  of  the  town, 
the  houfes  were  inftantly  levelled  with  the  ground.  Day  bv 
day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to  retire  as  their  enemies  gained 
ground,  were  hemmed  in  within  more  narrow  limits.  Guati- 
mozin,  though  unable  to  flop  the  career  of  the  enemy,  conti¬ 
nued  to  defend  his  capital  with  obftinate  refolution,  and  dis¬ 
puted  every  inch  of  ground.  But  the  Spaniards,  having  not 
only  varied  their  mode  of  attack,  but,  by  orders  of  Cortes, 
having  changed  the  weapons  with  which  they  fought,  were 
again  armed  with  the  long  Chinantlan  fpears,  which  they  had 
employed  with  fuch  fuccefs  againft  Narvaez,  and,  by  the  firm 
array  in  which  this  enabled  them  to  range  themfelves,  they 
repelled,  with  little  danger,  the  loofe  affault  of  the  Mexicans : 
incredible  numbers  of  them  fell  in  the  confli&s  which  they 
renewed  every  day  h.  While  war  wafted  without,  famine  be¬ 
gan  to  confume  them  within  the  city.  The  Spanifh  brigan¬ 
tines,  having  the  entire  command  of  the  lake,  rendered  it  im- 
poflible  to  receive  any  fupply  of  provifions  by  water.  The  vaft 
number  of  his  Indian  auxiliaries  enabled  Cortes  to  fhut  up  the 
avenues  to  the  city  by  land.  The  ftores  which  Guatimozin  had 
laid  up  were  exhaufted,  by  the  multitudes  which  crouded  into 
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the  capital,  to  defend  their  fovereign  and  the  temples  of  their  book 
gods.  Not  only  the  people,  but  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  0 

felt  the  utmoft  diftreffes  of  want.  What  they  fuffered  brought  1 52 1- 
on  infectious  and  mortal  diftempers,  the  lafl  calamity  that  viHts 
befieged  cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  meafure  of  their  woes 

But,  under  the  preffure  of  fo  many  and  fuch  various  evils,  Courage  and 

r  m  J  conftancyor 

the  fpirit  of  Guatimozin  remained  firm  and  unfubdued.  He  Guatimozin. 
rejected,  with  fcorn,  every  overture  of  peace  from  Cortes,  and 
difdaining  the  idea  of  fubmitting  to  the  oppreffors  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  determined  not  to  furvive  its  ruin.  The  Spaniards  conti-  July  27. 
nued  their  progrefs.  At  length  all  the  three  divifions  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  great  fquare  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  made 
a  fecure  lodgment  there.  Three-fourths  of  the  city  were  now 
reduced,  and  laid  in  ruins.  The  remaining  quarter  was  fo 
clofely  preffed,  that  it  could  not  long  withftand  affailants  who 
attacked  it  from  their  new  fiation  with  fuperior  advantage,  and 
more  allured  expectation  of  fuccefs.  The  Mexican  nobles, 
folicitous  to  fave  the  life  of  a  monarch  whom  they  revered,  pre¬ 
vailed  on  Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a  place  where  refiftance  was 
now  vain,  that  he  might  rouze  the  more  diftant  provinces  of  the 
empire  to  arms,  and  maintain  there  a  more  fuccefsful  ftruggle 
with  the  public  enemy.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
this  meafure,  they  endeavoured  to  amufe  Cortes  with  overtures 
of  fubmiffion,  that,  while  his  attention  was  employed  in  adjur¬ 
ing  the  articles  of  pacification,  Guatimozin  might  efcape  unper¬ 
ceived.  But  they  made  this  attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater 
fagacity  and  difcernment  than  to  be  deceived  by  their  arts. 

Cortes  fufpe&ing  their  intention,  and  aware  of  what  moment 

f  r 
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it  was  to  defeat  it,  appointed  Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whole 
vigilance  he  could  moft  perfectly  rely,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  brigantines,  with  ftriCt  injunctions  to  watch  every  motion 
of  the  enemy.  Sandoval,  attentive  to  the  charge,  obferving 
fome  large  canoes  crouded  with  people  rowing  acrofs  the 
lake  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  mftantly  gave  the  fignal  to 
chace.  Garcia  Holguin,  who  commanded  the  fleeteft  brigan¬ 
tine,  foon  overtook  them,  and  was  preparing  to  fire  on  the 
foremoft  canoe,  which  feemed  to  carry  fome  perfon  whom  all 
the  reft  followed  and  obeyed.  At  once  the  rowers  dropt  their 
oars,  and  all  on  board,  throwing  down  their  arms,  conjured 
him  with  cries  and  tears  to  forbear,  as  the  emperor  was  there. 
Holguin  eagerly  feized  his  prize,  and  Guatimozin,  with  a  dig¬ 
nified  compofure,  gave  himfelf  up  into  his  hands,  requefting 
only  that  no  infult  might  be  offered  to  the  emprefs  or  his  chil¬ 
dren.  When  conduded  to  Cortes,  he  appeared  neither  with 
the  lullen  fiercenefs  of  a  barbarian,  nor  with  the  dejeCtion  of  a 
fupplicant.  “  I  have  done,”  faid  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the 
Spaniffi  general,  “  what  became  a  monarch.  1  have  defended 
my  people  to  the  laft  extremity.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to 
die.  Take  this  dagger,”  laying  his  hand  on  one  which  Cortes 
wore,  “  plant  it  in  my  breaft,  and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which 
can  no  longer  be  of  ufeY’ 

As  foon  as  the  fate  of  their  fovereign  was  known,  the  refiftance 
of  the  Mexicans  ceafed ;  and  Cortes  took  poffeffion  of  that  fmalt 
part  of  the  capital  which  yet  remained  undeftroyed.  Thus  termi¬ 
nated  the  fiege  of  Mexico,  the  moft  memorable  event  in  the  con- 
queft  of  America.  It  continued  feventy-five  days,  hardly  one  of 
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which  patted  without  fome  extraordinary  effort  of  one  party  in 
the  attack,  or  of  the  other  in  the  defence  of  a  city,  on  the  fate  of 
which  both  knew  that  the  fortune  of  the  empire  depended.  As 
the  druggie  here  was  more  obftinate,  it  was  likewife  more  equal, 
than  any  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
The  great  abilities  of  Guatimozin,  the  number  of  his  troops, 
the  peculiar  lituation  of  his  capital,  fo  far  counterbalanced  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  arms  and  difcipline,  that  they 
muft  have  relinquifhed  the  enterprife,  if  they  had  trulfed  for 
fuccefs  to  themfelves  alone.  But  Mexico  was  overturned  by 
the  jealoufy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its  power,  and  by 
the  revolt  of  fubjeds  impatient  to  fhake  off  its  yoke.  By 
their  effedual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  accomplilh  what, 
without  fuch  fupport,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  at¬ 
tempt.  How  much  foever  this  account  of  the  redudion  of 
Mexico  may  detrad,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  marvellous 
relations  of  fome  Spanilh  writers,  by  afcribing  that  to  limple 
and  obvious  caufes  which  they  attribute  to  the  romantic  valour 
of  their  countrymen,  it  adds,  on  the  other,  to  the  merit  and 
abilities  of  Cortes,  who,  under  every  difadvantage,  acquir¬ 
ed  fuch  an  afcendant  over  unknown  nations,  as  to  render 
them  inftruments  towards  carrying  his  fchemes  into  execu¬ 
tion  l. 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  accomplifhing  this 
arduous  enterprize,  was  at  firft  exceffive.  But  this  was  quickly 
damped  by  the  cruel  difappointment  of  thofe  fanguine  hopes, 
which  had  animated  them  amidld  fo  many  hardlhips  and  dan¬ 
gers.  Inftead  of  the  inexhaultible  wealth  which  they  expeded 
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BOOK  from  becoming  mailers  of  Montezuma’s  treafures,  and  the  or- 
naments  of  fo  many  temples,  their  rapacioufnefs  could  colled: 

1 521-  only  an  inconfiderable  booty  amidft  ruins  and  defolation1. 
Guatimozin,  aware  of  his  impending  fate,  had  ordered  what 
remained  of  the  riches  amaffed  by  his  anceftors  to  be  thrown 
into  the  lake.  The  Indian  auxiliaries,  while  the  Spaniards 
were  engaged  in  confiid  with  the  enemy,  had  carried  off  the 
moll  valuable  part  of  the  fpoil.  The  fum  to  be  divided  among 
the  conquerors  was  fo  fmall,  that  many  of  them  difdained  to 
accept  of  the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  Ihare,  and  all  mur¬ 
mured  and  exclaimed  j  fome,  againft  Cortes  and  his  confidents, 
whom  they  fufpeded  of  having  fecretly  appropriated  to  their 
own  ufe,  a  large  portion  of  the  riches  which  Ihould  have  been 
brought  into  the  common  flock  ;  others,  againfl  Guatimozin, 
whom  they  accufed  of  obftinacy,  in  refilling  to  difcover  the 
place  where  he  had  hidden  his  treafure. 


Guatimozin  Arguments,  entreaties,  and  promifes,  w-ere  employed  in 
order  to  footh  them,  but  with  fo  little  effed,  that  Cortes,  from 
folicitude  to  check  this  growing  fpirit  of  difcontent,  gave  way 
to  a  deed  which  flained  the  glory  of  all  his  great  adions. 
Without  regarding  the  former  dignity  of  Guatimozin,  or  feel¬ 
ing  any  reverence  for  thofe  virtues  which  he  had  difplayed,  he 
fubjeded  the  unhappy  monarch,  together  with  his  chief  favou¬ 
rite,  to  torture,  in  order  to  force  from  them  a  difcovery  of  the 
royal  treafures,  wThich  it  was  fuppofed  they  had  concealed. 
Guatimozin  bore  whatever  the  refined  cruelty  of  his  tormentors 
could  inflid,  with  the  invincible  fortitude  of  an  American 
warrior.  His  fellow-fufferer,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the 

1  The  gold  and  fi'.ver,  according  to  Cortes,  amounted  only  to  120,000  pefos,  Relat. 
280,  A.  a  fum  far  inferior  to  that  which  the  Spaniards  had  formerly  divided  in  Mex'co. 
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anguifh,  turned  a  dejeCted  eye  towards  his  matter,  which 
feemed  to  implore  his  permiflion  to  reveal  all  that  he  knew. 
But  the  high-fpirited  prince,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  autho¬ 
rity  mingled  with  fcorn,  checked  his  weaknefs  by  afking,  c;  Am 
I  now  repofing  on  a  bed  of  flowers?”  Overawed  by  the  re¬ 
proach,  he  perfevered  in  his  dutiful  filence,  and  expired.  Cor¬ 
tes,  afhamed  of  a  fcene  fo  horrid,  refcued  the  royal  victim  from 
the  hands  of  his  torturers,  and  prolonged  a  life  referved  for 
new  indignities  and  fufferings  m. 

/ 

Ti-ie  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had  forefeen,  decided 
that  of  the  empire.  The  provinces  fubmitted  one  after  another 
to  the  conquerors.  Small  detachments  of  Spaniards  marching 
through  them  without  interruption,  penetrated,  in  different 
quarters,  to  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  Columbus,  they  imagined  would  open  a  fhort  as  well 
as  eafy  paflage  to  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  fecure  to  the  crown  of 
Caftile  all  the  envied  wealth  of  thofe  fertile  regions n  ■  and  the 
aCtive  mind  of  Cortes  began  already  to  form  fchemes  for  at¬ 
tempting  this  important  difcovery  °. 

He  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progrefs  of  his  victorious 
arms  in  Mexico,  the  very  fcheme,  of  which  he  began  to  form 
fome  idea,  had  been  undertaken  and  accomplished.  As  this  is 
one  of  the  moft  fplendid  events  in  the  hiftory  of  the  SpaniSh 
difcoveries,  and  has  been  productive  of  effeCts  peculiarly  inte¬ 
resting  to  thofe  extenfive  provinces  which  Cortes  had  now  Sub¬ 
jected  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  the  account  of  its  rife  and  pro¬ 
grefs  merits  a  particular  detail. 

m  B.  Diaz,  c.  157.  Goraara  Cron.  c.  146.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Tor- 
quem.  Mon.  Ind.  i.  574.  n  Cortes  Relat.  280,  D,  &c.  B.  Diaz,  c.  157. 

0  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  149. 
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Ferdinand  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a  Portuguefe  gen¬ 
tleman  of  honourable  birth,  having  ferved  feveral  years  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  with  diftinguilhed  valour,  under  the  famous  Albu¬ 
querque,  demanded  the  recompence  which  he  thought  due  to  his 
fervices,  with  the  boldnefs  natural  to  a  high-fpirited  foldier. 
But,  for  fome  reafon  which  is  not  explained,  both  his  general 
and  his  fovereign  rejeded  his  fuit  with  a  difdainful  coldnefs, 
that  was  intolerable  to  a  man  confcious  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  of  what  he  deferved.  In  a  tranfport  of  refentment,  he 
formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to  an  ungrateful  mailer,  and 
fled  to  the  court  of  Caftile,  in  hopes  that  there  his  worth  would 
be  more  juftly  eftimated.  He  endeavoured  to  recommend  him- 
felf  by  propoling  to  execute  a  fcheme,  the  accomplilhment  of 
which,  he  knew,  would  wound  the  monarch,  againft  whom  he 
was  exafperated,  in  the  moll  tender  part.  He  revived  Colum¬ 
bus’s  original  and  favourite  projed,  of  difcovering  a  paflago  to 
India  by  a  wefterly  courfe,  and  without  encroaching  on  that 
portion  of  the  globe  which  was  allotted  to  the  Portuguefe  by 
the  line  of  demarcation,  He  founded  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  on 
the  ideas  of  that  great  navigator,  confirmed  by  many  obferva- 
tions,  the  refult  of  his  own  naval  experience,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  countrymen,  in  their  intercourfe  with  the  Eafi.  The  un¬ 
dertaking,  he  acknowledged,  was  both  arduous  and  expenfive, 
as  it  could  not  be  attempted  but  with  a  fquadron  of  confiderable 
force,  and  vidualled  for  at  leafl:  two  years.  Fortunately,  he 
applied  to  a  minifler  who  was  not  apt  to  be  deterred,  either  by 
the  boldnefs  of  a  defign,  or  the  expence  of  carrying  it  into  exe¬ 
cution.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  direded  the  affairs 
of  Spain,  difcerning  at  once  what  an  increafe  of  wealth  and 
glory  would  accrue  to  his  country  by  the  fuccefs  of  Magdlan’s 
propofal,  liflened  to  it  with  a  moil  favourable  ear.  Charles  V. 

on 
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on  his  arrival  in  his  Spanifh  dominions,  entered  into  the  mea- 
fure  with  no  lefs  ardour,  and  orders  were  iffued  for  equip¬ 
ping  a  proper  fquadron  at  the  public  charge,  of  which  the 
command  was  given  to  Magellan,  whom  the  king  honoured 
with  the  habit  of  St.  Jago  and  the  title  of  Captain  General*3. 

Ox  the  tenth  of  Auguft  one  thou fand  five  hundred  and  nine-  His  vovage. 
teen,  Magellan  failed  from  Seville  with  five  (hips,  which, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  were  deemed  to  be  of 
confiderable  force,  though  the  burden  of  the  large!!  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  The  crews  of  the  whole 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  among  whom 
were  fome  of  the  moft  lkilful  pilots  in  Spain,  and  leveral  Por- 
tuguele  failors,  in  whole  experience,  as  more  extenfive,  Ma¬ 
gellan  placed  ftill  greater  confidence.  After  touching  at  the 
Canaries,  he  flood  dire&ly  fouth  towards  the  equinoctial  line 
along  the  coaftof  America,  but  was  fo  long  retarded  bv  tedious 
calms,  and  fpent  fo  much  time  in  learching  every  bay  and  inlet 
for  that  communication  with  the  Southern  Ocean  which  he 
wifhed  to  difeover,  that  he  did  not  reach  the  river  De  la  Plata  till 
the  twelfth  of  January.  That  fpacious  opening,  through  which  1523, 
its  vaft  body  of  water  pours  into  the  Atlantic,  allured  him  to 
enter  *  but,  after  failing  up  it  for  fome  days,  he  concluded,  from 
the  fhallownefs  of  the  ftream  and  the  frefhnefs  of  the  water,  that 
the  wifhed-for  ftrait  was  not  fituated  there,  and  continued  his 
courfe  towards  the  fouth.  On  the  thirty-firft  of  March  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  port  of  St.  Julian,  about  forty-eight  degrees  fouth 
of  the  line,  where  he  refolved  to  winter.  In  this  uncomfortable 
Ration  he  loft  one  of  his  fquadron,  and  the  Spaniards  fufFered 

?  Hen-era,  dec-  z.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  lib.  it.  c.  9.  Goinara  Hiil  c  gi 
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fo  much  from  the  exceffive  rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  crews 
of  three  of  his  Chips,  headed  by  their  officers,  rofe  in  open 
mutiny,  and  infilled  on  relinquiffiing  the  vifionary  project  of  a 
defperate  adventurer,  and  returning  dire&ly  to  Spain.  This 
dangerous  infurredlion  Magellan  fupprefifed,  by  an  effort  of 
courage  no  lefs  prompt  than  intrepid,  and  inflidted  exemplary 
punifhment  on  the  ringleaders.  With  the  remainder  of  his 
followers,  overawed  but  not  reconciled  to  his  fcheme,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his-'voyage  towards  the  fouth,  and  at  length  difcovered, 
near  the  fifty-third  degree  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a  Ilrait, 
into  which  he  entered,  notwithftanding  the  murmurs  and  re- 
monftrances  of  the  people  under  his  command.  After  failing 
twenty  days  in  that  winding  dangerous  channel,  to  which  he 
gave  his  own  name,  and  where  one  of  his  {hips  deferted 
him,  the  great  Southern  Ocean  opened  to  his  view,  and  with 
tears  of  joy  he  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  thus  far 
crowned  his  endeavours  with  fuccefs^. 

But  he  was  Hill  at  a  greater  diflance  than  he  imagined  from 
the  object  of  his  wiffies.  He  failed  during  three  months  and 
twenty  days  in  an  uniform  dire&ion  towards  the  north-weft, 
without  difcovering  land.  In  this  voyage,  the  longeft  that  had 
ever  been  made  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  he  fuffered  incredible 
diftrefs.  His  ftock  of  provifions  was  ahnoft  exhaufted,  the 
water  became  putrid,  the  men  were  reduced  to  the  fhorteft  al¬ 
lowance  with  which  it  was  poffible  to  fuftain  life,  and  the 
fcurvy,  the  moft  dreadful  of  all  the  maladies  with  which  fea- 
faring  people  are  afflidled,  began  to  fpread  among  the  crew. 
One  circumftance  alone  afforded  them  lome  confolation ;  they 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  fair  weather,  with  fuch  fa- 

q  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  io.  lib.  ix.  c.  io,  &c.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  92.  Piga- 
fetta  Viaggio  ap.  Ramuf.  ii.  p.  352,  &cv 
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vourable  winds,  that  Magellan  bellowed  on  that  ocean  the  name 
of  Pacific,  which  it  Hill  retains.  When  reduced  to  fuch  ex¬ 
tremity  that  they  mull  have  funk  under  their  fufferings,  they 
fell  in  with  a  duller  of  fmall  but  fertile  iflands,  which  afforded 
them  refrefhments  in  fuch  abundance,  that  their  health  was 
foon  re-eflablifhed.  From  thefe  ifles,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  De  /os  Ladrones ,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  foon 
made  a  more  important  difcovery  of  the  iflands  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Philippmes.  In  one  of  thefe  he  got  into  an 
unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  natives,  who  attacked  him  with  a 
numerous  body  of  troops  well  armed  ;  and  while  he  fought  at 
the  head  of  his  men  with  his  ufual  valour,  he  fell  by  the  hands 
of  thofe  barbarians,  together  with  feveral  of  his  principal 
officers. 

The  expedition  was  profecuted  under  other  commanders. 

After  vifiting  many  of  the  fmaller  ifles  fcattered  in  the  eaflern 
part  of  the  Indian  ocean,  they  touched  at  the  great  ifland  of 
Borneo,  and  at  length  landed  in  Tidore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  Nov.  8. 
to  the  aflonifhment  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  how  the  Spaniards,  by  holding  a  weflerly  courfe,  had  arriv¬ 
ed  at  that  fequeflered  feat  -of  their  mofl  valuable  commerce, 
which  they  themfelves  had  difcoveredby  failing  in  an  oppofite 
direction.  There,  and  in  the  adjacent  ifles,  they  found  a  peo¬ 
ple  acquainted  with  the  berflbfits  of  extenfive  trade,  and  willing 
to  open  an  intercourfe  with  a  new  nation.  They  took  in  a  cargo 
of  the  precious  fpices,  which  are  the  diflinguifhed  production 
of  thofe  iflands,  and  with  that,  as  well  as  with  fpecimens  of 
the  rich  commodities  yielded  by  the  other  countries  which  they 
had  vifited,  the  P/dory,  which,  of  the  two  fhips  that  remained 
of  the  fquadron,  was  mofl  fit  for  a  long  voyage,  fet  fail  for  Jan>  I$22‘ 
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Europe,  under  the  command  of  Juan  Sebaftian  del  Cano.  He 
followed  the  courfe  of  the  Portuguefe  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and,  after  many  difafters  and  fufferings,  he  arrived  at 
St.  Lucar  on  the  feventh  of  September  one  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-two,  having  failed  round  the  globe  in  the 
fpace  of  three  years  and  twenty-eight  days q. 

Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magellan  of  the  fatif- 
fadion  of  accomplifhing  this  great  undertaking,  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  juft  to  his  memory  and  talents,  afcribed  to  him  not 
only  the  glory  of  having  formed  the  plan,  but  of  having  fur- 
mounted  almoft  every  obftacle  to  the  completion  of  it;  and  in 
the  prefent  age  his  name  is  ftill  ranked  among  the  higheft  in  the 
roll  of  eminent  and  fuccefsful  navigators.  The  naval  glory  of 
Spain  now  eclipfed  that  of  every  other  nation,  and  by  a  fingular 
felicity  the  had  the  merit,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  of  dis¬ 
covering  a  new  continent  almoft  as  large  as  that  part  of  the 
earth  which  was  formerly  known,  and  of  afcertaining  by  ex¬ 
perience  the  form  and  extent  of  the  whole  terraqueous  globe. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  glory  of  having 
firft  encompafted  the  earth ;  they  expeded  to  derive  great  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  from  this  new  and  boldeft  effort  of  their 
maritime  fkill.  The  men  of  fcience  among  them  contended, 
that  the  fpice  iflands,  and  feveral  of  the  richeft  countries  in  the 
Eaft,  were  fo  fituated  as  to  belong  of  right  to  the  crown  of 
Caftile,  in  confequence  of  the  partition  made  by  Alexander  VI. 
The  merchants,  without  attending  to  this  difcuflion,  engaged 
eagerly  in  that  lucrative  and  alluring  commerce,  which  was 

Herrera,  dec-  3.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  9.  lib.  iv.  c.  I-  Gomara  Cron.  c.  93,  &c.  Pigafetta 
ap.  Ramuf.  ii.  p.  361,  &c. 
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now  opened  to  them.  The  Portuguefe,  alarmed  at  the  intru-  B  o^o  K 
lion  of  fuch  formidable  rivals,  remonftrated  and  negociated  in  — v — — 

•  I  5  2  I « 

Europe,  while  in  Alia  they  obtruded  the  trade  of  the  Spaniards 
by  force  of  arms.  Charles,  not  fufficiently  inftru&ed  with  re- 
fped  to  the  importance  of  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce, 
or  diftra&ed  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  fchemes  and  operations, 
did  not  afford  his  fubje&s  proper  protection.  At  laft,  the  low 
Hate  of  his  finances,  exhaufted  by  the  efforts  of  his  arms  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  together  with  the  dread  of  adding  a  new 
war  with  Portugal  to  thofe  in  which  he  was  already  engaged, 
induced  him  to  make  over  his  claim  of  the  Moluccas  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ducats.  He  referv- 
ed,  however,  to  the  crown  of  Caflile  the  right  of  reviving  its  pre- 
tenfions  on  repayment  of  that  fum;  but  other  obje&s  engroffed 
his  attention  and  that  of  his  fucceffors,  and  Spain  was  finally 
excluded  from  a  branch  of  commerce  in  which  it  was  engaging 
with  fanguine  expectations  of  profit r. 

Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was  relinquilhed, 
the  voyage  of  Magellan  was  followed  by  commercial  effects  of 
great  moment  in  Spain.  Philip  II.  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  fixty-four,  reduced  thofe  iflands  which  he 
difcovered  in  the  Eaftern  Ocean  to  fubjection,  and  eftablilhed 
fettlements  there ;  between  which  and  the  kingdom  of  New 
Spain  a  regular  intercourfe,  the  matter  of  which  fhall  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  its  proper  place,  is  carried  on.  I  return  now  to  the 
tranfa&ions  in  New  Spain. 

♦ 

At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  fuch  vaft  territories  An  order  to 
for  his  native  country,  and  preparing  the  way  for  future  con-  £ipetrrede 

r  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  vii.  c.  5,  &c.  dec.  iv.  lib.  v.  c.  7,  &c. 
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quefls,  it  was  his  Angular  fate  not  only  to  be  deftitute  of  any 
commiflion  or  authority  from  the  fovereign  whom  he  was 
ferving  with  fuch  fuccefsful  zea£,  but  to  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
dutiful  and  feditious  fubjed.  By  the  influence  of  Fonfeca, 
bifhop  of  Burgos,  his  condud  in  afluming  the  government  of 
New  Spain  was  declared  to  be  an  irregular  ufurpation,  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  royal  authority  j  and  Chrifloval  de  Tapia  received 
a  commiflion,  impowering  him  to  fuperfede  Cortes,  to  feize  his 
perfon,  to  confifcate  his  efleds,  to  make  a  Arid  fcrutiny  into 
his  proceedings,  and  to  tranfmit  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  to 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  of  which  the  bifhop  of  Burgos  was 
prefident.  A  few  weeks  after  the  redudion  of  Mexico,  Ta¬ 
pia  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  with  the  royal  mandate  to  ftrip  its 
conqueror  of  his  power,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  criminal.  But 
Fonfeca  had  chofen  a  very  improper  inflrument  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  Cortes.  Tapia  had  neither  the  reputation  nor 
the  talents  that  fuited  the  high  command  to  which  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  Cortes,  while  he  publicly  exprefled  the  moft  refped- 
ful  veneration  for  the  emperor’s  authority,  fecretly  took  mea- 
fures  to  defeat  the  effed  of  his  commiflion  ;  and  having 
involved  Tapia  and  his  followers  in  a  multiplicity  of  negocia- 
tions  and  conferences,  in  which  he  fometimes  had  recourfe  to 
threats,  but  more  frequently  employed  bribes  and  promifes,  he 
at  length  prevailed  on  that  weak  man  to  abandon  a  province 
which  he  was  unwrorthy  of  governing 


Applies  again  But  notwithftanding  the  fortunate  dexterity  with  which  he 
1522.  ’  had  eluded  this  blow,  Cortes  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  precarious 
15.  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  power,  that  he  difpatched  depu- 

1  Herreda,  dec.  3.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  dec.  iv.  c.  1.  Cort.  Relat.  281.  E.  B.  Diaz, 
c.  158. 
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ties  to  Spain  with  a  pompons  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  book 
with  farther  fpecimens  of  the  produdions  of  the  country,  and 
with  rich  prefents  to  the  emperor,  as  the  earned:  of  future  con-  I522‘ 
tributions  from  his  new  conqueft  ;  requefting,  in  recompence 
for  all  his  fervices,  the  approbation  of  his  proceedings,  and 
that  he  might  be  entrufted  with  the  government  of  thofe  terri¬ 
tories,  which  his  condud,  and  the  valour  of  his  follower?,  had 
added  to  the  crown  of  Caftile.  The  jundure  in  which  his  de¬ 
puties  reached  the  court  was  favourable.  The  internal  commo¬ 
tions  in  Spain,  which  had  difquieted  the  beginning  of  Charles’s 
reign  were  juft  appeafed  u.  The  minifters  had  leifure  to  turn 
their  attention  towards  foreign  affairs.  The  account  of  Cortes’s 
vidories  filled  his  countrymen  with  admiration.  The  extent 
and  value  of  his  conquefts  became  the  objed  of  vaft  and  inte- 
refting  hopes.  Whatever  ftain  he  might  have  contraded,  by 
the  irregularity  of  the  fteps  which  he  took  in  order  to  attain 
power,  was  fo  fully  effaced  by  the  fplendour  and  merit  of  the 
great  adions  which  this  had  enabled  him  to  perform,  that  every 
fceart  revolted  at  the  thought  of  infliding  any  cenfure  on  a 
man,  whofe  fervices  entitled  him  to  the  higheft  marks  of  dif- 
tindion.  The  public  voice  declared  warmly  in  favour  of  his 
pretentions  and  Charles  arriving  in  Spain  about  this  time, 
adopted  the  fentiments  of  his  fubjeds  with  a  youthful  ardour. 
Notwithftanding  the  claims  of  Velafquez,  and  the  partial  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  bifhop  of  Burgos,  he  appointed  Cortes  captain  and  fs  ap- 
general  and  governor  of  New  Spain,  judging  that  no  perfon  Captab-Ge- 
was  fo  capable  of  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  or  of  efta- 
blifhing  good  order  both  among  his  Spanifhand  Indian  fubjeds,  New  Spain, 
as  the  commander  whom  the  former  would  willingly  obey, 


*  Hitt,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  b.  iii. 
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B  CM3  K  and  the  latter  had  long  been  accuflomed  to  fear  and  to  re- 

v— v — fped  x, 

1522. 

His  fchemes  Even  before  his  jurifdi&ion  received  this  legal  fan&ion, 
ments.ran^e  Cortes  ventured  to  exercife  all  the  powers  of  a  governor,  and, 
by  various  arrangements,  endeavoured  to  render  his  conquefia 
fecure  and  beneficial  acquifition  to  his  country.  He  determin¬ 
ed  to  eftablifh  the  feat  of  government  in  its  ancient  Ration, 
and  to  raife  Mexico  again  from  its  ruins  ;  and  having  conceived 
high  ideas  concerning  the  future  grandeur  of  theftate  of  which 
he  was  laying  the  foundation,  he  began  to  rebuild  its  capital 
on  a  plan  which  hath  gradually  formed  the  moll  magnificent 
city  in  the  New  World.  At  the  fame  time,  he  employed  fkil- 
ful  perfons  to  fearch  for  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  opened  fome  which  were  found  to  be  richer  than  any 
which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  difcovered  in  America.  He 
detached  his  principal  officers  into  the  remote  provinces,  and 
encouraged  them  to  fettle  there,  not  only  by  bellowing  upon 
them  large  trads  of  land,  but  by  granting  them  the  fame  do-, 
minion  over  the  Indians,  and  the  fame  right  to  their  fervice 
which  the  Spaniards  had  affumed  in  the  iflands. 


Infurre&ions 
of  the  Mex¬ 
icans,  and 
cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards. 


It  was  not,  however,  without  difficulty  that  the  Mexi¬ 
can  empire  could  be  entirely  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Spanifh 
colony.  Enraged  and  rendered  defperate  by  oppreffion,  the 
natives  often  forgot  the  fuperiority  of  their  enemies,  and  run 
to  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  In  every  contefl,  how¬ 
ever,  the  European  valour  and  difcipline  prevailed.  But, 


x  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  Gomara  Cron.  164,  165.  B.  Diaz.  167,  1 68. 
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fatally  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  the  Spaniards  fullied  book 
the  glory  redounding  from  thefe  repeated  vidories  by  their 
mode  of  treating  the  vanquifhed  people.  After  taking  Guati- 
mozin,  and  becoming  matters  of  his  capital,  they  fuppofed  that 
the  king  of  Caftile  entered  on  pofleflion  of  all  the  rights  of  the 
captive  monarch,  and  affeded  to  confider  every  effort  of  the 
Mexicans  to  affert  their  own  independence,  as  the  rebellion  of 
vaffals  againft  their  fovereign,  or  the  mutiny  of  flaves  againft 
their  matter.  Under  the  fandion  of  thofe  ill-founded  maxims, 
they  violated  every  right  that  fhould  be  held  facred  between 
hoftile  nations.  After  every  infurredion,  they  reduced  the  com¬ 
mon  people  in  the  provinces  which  they  fubdued,  to  the  moft  hu¬ 
miliating  of  all  conditions,  that  of  perfonal  fervitude.  Their 
chiefs,  fuppofed  to  be  more  criminal,  were  punifhed  with  greater 
feverity,  and  put  to  death  in  the  moft  ignominious  or  the  moft 
excruciating  form,  that  the  infolence  or  the  cruelty  of  their  con¬ 
querors  could  devife.  In  almoft  every  province  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  arms  is  marked  with  blood, 
and  with  deeds  fo  atrocious  as  difgrace  the  enterprifing  valour 
that  conduded  them  to  fuccefs.  In  the  province  of  Panuco, 
fixty  caziques,  or  leaders,  and  four  hundred  nobles,  were  burnt 
at  one  time.  Nor  was  this  Shocking  barbarity  perpetrated  in 
any  fudden  fally  of  rage,  or  by  a  commander  of  inferior  note. 

It  was  the  ad  of  Sandoval,  an  officer  whofe  name  is  entitled  to 
the  fecond  rank  in  the  annals  of  New  Spain,  executed  after  a 
folemn  confultation  with  Cortes ;  and  to  complete  the  horror  of 
the  fcene,  the  children  and  relations  of  the  wretched  vidims 
were  affembled,  and  compelled  to  be  fpedators  of  their  dying 
agonies  y.  It  feems  hardly  poflible  to  exceed  in  horror  this 
dreadful  example  of  feverity  ^  but  it  was  followed  by  another, 

y  Cortes  Relat.  291,  C.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  1 55. 
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which  afFeded  the  Mexicans  Hill  more  fenfibly,  as  it  gave 
them  a  moft  feeling  proof  of  their  own  degradation,  and  of  the 
finall  regard  that  their  haughty  mailers  retained  for  the  ancient 
dignity  and  fplendour  of  their  Hate.  On  a  flight  fufpicion,  con¬ 
firmed  by  very  imperfed  evidence,  that  Guatimozin  had  form¬ 
ed  a  fcheme  to  {hake  off  the  yoke,  and  to  excite  his  former 
fubjeds  to  take  arms,  Cortes,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial, 
ordered  the  unhappy  monarch,  together  with  the  caziques  of 
Tezeuco  and  Tacuba,  the  two  perfons  of  greateft  eminence  in 
the  empire,  to  be  hanged ;  and  the  Mexicans,  with  aftonifli- 
ment  and  horror,  beheld  this  ignominious  punifhment  inflided 
upon  perfons,  to  whom  they  were  accuftomed  to  look  up 
-with  reverence,  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  they  paid  to  the 
gods  themfelves2.  The  example  of  Cortes  and  his  principal 
officers,  encouraged  and  juftified  perfons  of  fubordinate  rank  to 
venture  upon  committing  greater  exceffes.  Nuno  de  Guzman, 
in  particular,  ftained  an  illuftrious  name  by  deeds  of  peculiar 
enormity  and  rigour,  in  various  expeditions  which  he  con- 
duded  \ 

One  circumftance,  however,  faved  the  Mexicans  from  far¬ 
ther  confumption,  perhaps  from  one  as  complete  as  that  which, 
had  depopulated  the  iflands.  The  firft  conquerors  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  fearch  for  the  precious  metals  in  the  bowels  of  tho 
earth.  They  were  neither  fufficiently  wealthy  to  carry  on  the. 
expenfive  works,  which  are  requifite  for  opening  thofe  deep 
receflfes  where  Nature  has  concealed  the  veins  of  gold  and 
filver,  nor  fufficiently  Ikilful  to  perform  the  ingenious  opera¬ 
tions  by  which  they  are  feparated  from  their  refpedive  ores. 

3  Gomara  Cron.  c.  170.  B.  Diaz.  c.  177.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  9.  See 
NOTE  XXVI.  *  Herrera,  dec.  4  and  paflhn. 
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They  were  fatisfied  with  the  more  fimple  method,  pradtifed  by 
the  Indians,  of  wafhing  the  earth  carried  down  rivers  and  tor¬ 
rents  from  the  mountains,  and  colle&ing  the  grains  of  native 
metal  depofited  there.  The  rich  mines  of  New  Spain,  which 
have  poured  forth  thei  r  treafures  with  fuch  profufion  on  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  were  notdifcoveredforfeveral  years  after  the 
conqueft b.  By  that  time,  a  more  orderly  government  and  police 
were  introduced  into  the  colony;  experience,  derivedfromformer 
errors,  had  fuggefted  many  ufeful  and  humane  regulations  for 
the  protection  and  prefervation  of  the  Indians  ;  and  though  k 
then  became  neceffary  to  encreafe  the  number  of  thofe  employed 
in  the  mines,  and  they  were  engaged  in  a  fpecies  of  labour 
more  pernicious  to  the  human  conftitution,  they  fuffered  lefs 
hardship  or  diminution  than  from  the  ill-judged,  but  lefs  ex- 
tenlive,  fchemes  of  the  firft  conquerors. 

This  extraordinary  mortality  among  the  Indians,  difap- 
pointed  the  hopes  of  their  new  makers.  Few  feem  to  have 
derived  any  confiderable  wealth  from  their  ill-condudted 
refearches.  According  to  the  ufual  fate  of  firft  fettlers  in  new 
colonies,  it  was  their  lot  to  encounter  danger  and  to  ftruggle 
with  difficulties  *,  the  fruits  of  their  victories  and  toils  were  re- 
ferved  for  times  of  tranquillity,  and  reaped  by  fucceffors  of 
greater  induftry,  but  of  inferior  merit.  The  early  hiftorians 
of  America  abound  with  accounts  of  the  fufferings  and  of  the 
poverty  of  its  conquerors  c.  In  New  Spain,  their  condition 
was  rendered  more  grievous  by  a  peculiar  arrangement.  When 
Charles  V.  advanced  Cortes  to  the  government  of  that  country, 
he,  at  the  fame  time,  appointed  certain  commiffioners  to  re- 
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B  0^0  K  ceive  andadminifter  the  royal  revenue  there,  with  independent 
jurifdi&ion d.  Thefe  men,  chofen  from  inferior  ftations  in 
various  departments  of  public  bufinefs  at  Madrid,  were  fo 
much  elevated  with  their  promotion,  that  they  thought  they 
were  called  to  ati:  a  part  of  the  firft  confequence.  But  being 
accuftomed  to  the  minute  formalities  of  office,  and  having  con- 
traded  the  narrow  ideas  fuited  to  the  fphere  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  moved,  they  were  aftonilhed,  on  arriving  in  Mexico, 
at  the  high  authority  which  Cortes  exercifed,  and  could  not 
conceive  that  the  mode  of  adminiftration,  in  a  country  recently 
fubdued  and  fettled,  mull  be  different  from  that  which  took 
place  in  one  where  tranquillity  and  regular  government  had 
been  long  eftablifhed.  In  their  letters,  they  reprefented  Cortes 
as  an  ambitious  tyrant,  who  having  ufurped  a  jurifdidion  fupe- 
rior  to  law,  afpired  at  independence,  and  by  his  exorbitant 
wealth  and  extenfive  influence,  might  accomplilh  thofe  dis¬ 
loyal  fchemes  which  he  apparently  meditated6.  Thefe  infinu- 
ations  made  fuch  deep  impreffion  upon  the  Spanifh  minifters, 
moft  of  whom  had  been  formed  to  bufinefs  under  the  jealous 
and  rigid  adminiftration  of  Ferdinand,  that,  unmindful  of  all 
Cortes’s  paft  fervices,  and  regardlefs  of  what  he  was  then  fuf- 
fering  in  conducting  that  extraordinary  expedition,  in  which 
he  advanced  from  the  lake  of  Mexico  to  the  weftern  extremi¬ 
ties  of  Honduras f,  they  infufed  the  fame  fufpicions  into  the 
mind  of  their  matter,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  order  a  folemn 
inqueft  to  be  made  into  his  conduct,  with  powers  to  the  licen¬ 
tiate  Ponce  de  Leon,  entrufted  with  that  commiffion,  to  feize 
his  perfon,  if  he  Ihould  find  that  expedient,  and  fend  him  pri- 
foner  to  Spain  *. 


»5*$> 


4  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  0.3- 
'  See  NOTE  XXVII. 


•  Id.  dec.  3.  lib.  v.  c.  14. 
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The  fudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  few  days  after  his  B  0  0  K 

V  • 

arrival  in  New  Spain,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  commif-  • -v — ^ 

1  1  ,5  2j» 

lion.  But  as  theobjed  of  his  appointment  was  known,  the 
mind  of  Cortes  was  deeply  wounded  with  this  unexpeded  re¬ 
turn  for  fervices  which  far  exceeded  whatever  any  fubjed  of 
Spain  had  rendered  to  his  fovereign.  He  endeavoured,  how¬ 
ever,  to  maintain  his  ftation,  and  to  recover  the  confidence  of 
the  court.  But  every  perfon  in  office,  who  had  arrived  from 
Spain  fince  the  conqueft,  was  afpy  upon  his  condud,  and  with 
malicious  ingenuity  gave  an  unfavourable  reprefentation  of  all 
his  adions.  The  apprehenfions  of  Charles  and  his  miniffers 
increafed.  A  new  commiflion  of  inquiry  was  iflued,  with  more  1528. 
extend ve  powers,  and  various  precautions  were  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  to  punifh  him,  if  he  fliould  be  fo  prefumptuous  as  to 
attempt  what  was  inconfiftent  with  the  fidelity  of  a  fubjed  \ 

Cortes  beheld  the  approaching  crifis  of  his  fortune  with  all  the 
violent  emotions  natural  to  a  haughty  mind,  confcious  of  high 
defert,  and  receiving  unworthy  treatment.  But  though  fome 
of  his  defperate  followers  urged  him  to  affert  his  own  rights 
againft  his  ungrateful  country,  and,  with  a  bold  hand,  to  feize 
that  power  which  the  courtiers  meanlyaccufed  him  of  coveting*, 
he  retained  fuch  felf-command,  or  was  aduated  withfuch  fen- 
timents  of  loyalty,  as  to  rejed  their  dangerous  counfels,  and  to 
chufe  the  only  courfe  in  which  he  could  fecure  his  own  dignity, 
without  departing  from  his  duty.  He  refolved  not  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial,  in  that  country  which  had 
been  the  feene  of  his  triumphs  5.  but,  without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  his  judges,  to  repair  diredly  to  Caftile,  and  commit 


h  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  15, 
G.  173-  196.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  1 66. 
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B  O^O  K  himfelf  and  his  caufe  to  the  juftice  and  generality  of  his  fo- 

— * — — >  vereign \ 

1528. 

Cortes  appeared  in  his  native  country  with  the  fplendour 
that  fuited  the  conqueror  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  He  brought 
with  him  a  great  part  of  his  wealth,  many  jewels  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  great  value,  feveral  curious  produdions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  *,  and  was  attended  by  fome  Mexicans  of  the  firft  rank,  as 
well  as  by  the  moft  confiderable  of  his  own  officers.  His  arri¬ 
val  in  Spain  removed  at  once  every  fufpicion  and  fear  that  had 
been  entertained  with  refped  to  his  intentions.  The  emperor, 
having  now  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  defigns  of  Cortes, 
received  him  like  a  perfon  whom  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
innocence  had  brought  into  the  prefence  of  his  matter,  and  who 
was  intitled,  by  the  eminence  of  his  fervices,  to  the  higheft 
marks  of  diftindion  and  refped.  The  order  of  St.  Jago,  the 
title  of  Marquis  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca,  the  grant  of  a  vaft  ter¬ 
ritory  in  New  Spain,  were  fucceffively  bellowed  upon  him ; 
and  as  his  manners  were  corred  and  elegant,  although  he  had 
patted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  among  rough  adventurers,  the 
emperor  admitted  him  to  the  fame  familiar  intercourfe  with 
himfelf,  that  was  enjoyed  by  noblemen  of  the  firitrank*. 

But,  amidfl  thofe  external  proofs  of  regard,  fymptoms  of 
remaining  diftruft  appeared.  Though  Cortes  earneffiy  folicited 
to  be  reinftated  in  the  government  of  New  Spain,  Charles,  too 
fagacious  to  commit  fuch  an  important  charge  to  a  man  whom 
he  had  oncefufpeded,  peremptorily  refufed  toinveft  him  again 
with  powers  which  he  might  find  it  impoffible  to  controul. 

k  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv-  c.  8.  1  See  NOTE  XXVIII. 

m  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  lib.  vi.  c  4.  B  Diaz.  c.  196.  Gom.  Cron, 
c.  182. 
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Cortes,  though  dignified  with  new  titles,  returned  to  Mexico 
with  diminifhed  authority.  The  military  department,  with 
powers  to  attempt  new  difcoveries,  was  left  in  his  hands ;  but 
the  fupreme  diredion  of  civil  affairs  was  placed  in  a  board  called 
The  Audience  of  New  Spain.  At  a  fubfequent  period,  when, 
upon  the  increafe  of  the  colony,  the  exertion  of  authority  more 
united  and  extenfive  become  neceflary,  Antonio  de  Mendoza, 
a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  was  fent  thither  as  Viceroy ,  to  take 
the  government  into  his  hands. 

This  divifion  of  power  in  New  Spain  proved,  as  was  urn- 
avoidable,  the  fourceof  perpetual  diffention,  which  embittered 
the  life  of  Cortes,  and  thwarted  all  his  fchemes.  As  he  had 
now  no  opportunity  to  difplay  his  adi  ve  talents  but  in  attempt¬ 
ing  new  difcoveries,  he  formed  various  fchemes  for  that  purpofe, 
all  of  which  bear  impreflions  of  a  genius  that  delighted  in  what 
was  bold  and  fplendid.  He  early  entertained  an  idea,  that, 
either  by  fleering  through  the  gulf  of  Florida  along  the  eaff 
coaft  of  North  America,  fome  ftrait  would  be  found  that  com¬ 
municated  with  the  weftern  ocean  ;  or  that,  by  examining  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien,  fome  pafiage  would  be  difcovered  between 
the  North  and  South  Seas n.  But  having  been  difappointed  in  his 
expectations  with  refped  to  both,  he  now  confined  his  views  to 
fuch  voyages  of  difcovery  as  he  could  make  from  the  ports  of 
New  Spain  in  the  South  Sea.  There  he  fitted  out  fucceflively 
feveral  fmall  fquadrons,  which  either  perifhed  in  the  attempt, 
or  returned  without  making  any  difcovery  of  moment.  Cortes, 
weary  of  entrufting  the  condud  of  his  operations  to  others, 
took  the  command  of  a  new  armament  in  perfon,  and,  after. 
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enduring  incredible  hardfhips,  and  encountering  dangers  of 
every  fpecies,  he  difcovered  the  large  peninfula  of  California, 
and  furveyed  the  greater  part  of  the  gulf  which  feparates  it 
from  New  Spain.  The  difcovery  of  a  country  of  fuch  extent 
would  have  reflected  credit  on  a  common  adventurer  ;  but  it 
could  add  little  new  honour  to  the  name  of  Cortes,  nor  fatisfy 
the  fanguine  expe&ations  which  he  had  formed0.  Difgufled 
with  ill  fuccefs,  to  which  he  had  not  been  accuftomed,  and 
weary  of  contefting  with  adverfaries  to  whom  he  confidered  it 
as  a  difgrace  to  be  oppofed,  he  once  more  fought  for  redrefs  in 
his  native  country. 

But  his  reception  there  was  very  different  from  that  which 
gratitude,  and  even  decency,  ought  to  have  fecured  for  him. 
The  merit  of  his  ancient  exploits  was  already,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  forgotten,  or  eclipfed  by  the  fame  of  recent  and  more 
valuable  conquefls  in  another  quarter  of  America.  No  fervice 
of  moment  was  now  expe&ed  from  a  man  of  declining  years, 
and  who  began  to  be  unfortunate.  The  emperor  behaved  to 
him  with  cold  civility ;  his  minifters  treated  him,  fometimes 
with  negled,  fometimes  writh  infolence.  His  grievances  re¬ 
ceived  no  redrefs  $  his  claims  were  urged  without  effect ;  and 
after  feveral  years  fpent  in  fruitlefs  application  to  minifters  and 
judges,  an  occupation  the  moil:  irkfome  and  mortifying  to  a 
man  of  high  fpirit,  who  had  moved  in  a  fphere  where  he  was 
more  accuftomed  to  command  than  to  folicit,  Cortes  ended  his 
days  on  the  fecond  of  December  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
forty-feven,  in  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  His  fate  was 

®  Herrera,  dec*  5*  lib.  viii.  c.  9>  10*  dec.  8.  lib.  vi.  c.  14*  Venegas  Hift.  of  Ca- 
liforn.  i.  1 2*? .  Lorenzana  Hift*  p.  322,  & c. 
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the  fame  with  that  of  all  the  perfons  whodiftinguithed  them- 
felves  in  the  difcovery  or  conqueft  of  the  New  World.  Envied 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  ill  requited  by  the  court  which  he 
ferved,  he  has  been  admired  and  celebrated  by  fucceeding  ages. 
Which  has  formed  the  moft  juft  eftimate  of  his  character,  an 
impartial  confi deration  of  his  actions  muft  determine. 
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Fr  O  M  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa  difcovered  the  BOOK 

° .  <  vi. 

great  Southern  Ocean,  and  received  the  firft  obfcure  hint  con- 

cerning  the  opulent  countries  with  which  it  might  open  a  com-  schema  for 
munication,  the  wifhes  andfchemesof  every  enterprifing  perfon  p^°venns 
in  the  colonies  of  Darien  and  Panama  were  turned  towards  the 
wealth  of  thofe  unknown  regions.  In  an  age  when  the  fpirit 
of  adventure  was  fo  arduous  and  vigorous,  that  large  fortunes 
were  wailed,  and  the  moft  alarming  dangers  braved,  in  purfuit 
of  difcoveries  merely  poflible,  the  fainted:  ray  of  hope  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  eager  expectation,  and  the  flighted:  information  was 
fufficient  to  infpire  fuch  perfect  confidence,  as  conducted  men 
to  the  molt  arduous  undertakings  \ 


*  See  Note  XXIX. 
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Accordingly,  feveral  armaments  were  fitted  out  in  order 
to  explore  and  take  pofteflion  of  the  countries  to  the  eaft  of 
Panama,  but  under  the  conduct  of  leaders  whofe  talents  and  re- 
fources  were  unequal  to  the  attempt b.  As  their  excurfions  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  to  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  have  given  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme,  a  mountainous 
region  covered  with  woods,  thinly  inhabited,  and  extremely 
unhealthy,  they  returned  with  difmal  accounts  concerning  the 
diftreffes  to  which  they  had  been  expofed,  and  the  unpromifing 
afpeCt  of  the  places  which  they  had  vifited.  Damped  by  thefe 
tidings,  the  rage  for  difcovery  in  that  direction  abated  ;  and  it 
became  the  general  opinion,  that  Balboa  had  founded  vifionary 
hopes,  on  the  tale  of  an  ignorant  Indian,  ill  underftood,  or 
calculated  to  deceive. 


Undertaken  But  there  were  three  perfons  fettled  in  Panama,  on  whom 

by  Pizarro,  the  circumftances  which  deterred  others  made  fo  little  impref- 

Almagro, and  r 

Luque.  fion,  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  all  confidered  Balboa’s 
1524-  expectations  of  difcovering  a  rich  country,  by  fleering  towards 
the  eaft,  as  chimerical,  they  refolved  to  attempt  the  execution 
of  his  fcheme.  The  names  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  were 
Francifco  Pizarrp,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  Hernando  Luque. 
Pizarro  was  the  natural  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  an  honourable 
family  by  a  very  low  woman,  and,  according  to  the  cruel  fate 
which  often  attends  the  offspring  of  unlawful  love,  had  been  fo 
totally  negleCted  in  his  youth  by  the  author  of  his  birth,  that  he 
feems  to  have  deftined  him  never  to  rife  beyond  the  condition  of 
his  mother.  In  confequence  of  this  ungenerous  idea,  he  fet  him, 
when  bordering  on  manhood,  to  keep  hogs.  But  the  afpiring 
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mind  of  young  Pizarro  difdaining  that  ignoble  occupation,  he 
abruptly  abandoned  his  charge,  enlifted  as  a  foldier,  and  after 
ferving  fome  years  in  Italy,  embarked  for  America,  which,  by 
opening  fuch  a  boundlefs  rage  to  aftive  talents,  allured  every 
adventurer  whofe  fortune  was  not  equal  to  his  ambitious 
thoughts.  There,  Pizarro  early  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  With 
a  temper  of  mind  no  lefs  daring  than  the  conffitution  of  his 
body  was  robuft,  he  was  foremoft  in  every  danger,  patient 
under  the  greateft  hardships,  and  unfubdued  by  any  fatigue. 
Though  fo  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read,  he  was  foon 
confidered  as  a  man  formed  to  command.  Every  operation 
committed  to  his  conduct  proved  fuccefsful,  as,  by  a  happy  but 
rare  conjunction,  he  united  perfeverance  with  ardour,  and  was 
as  cautious  in  executing,  as  he  was  bold  in  forming  his  plans. 
By  engaging  early  in  aCtive  life,  without  any  refource  but  his 
own  talents  and  induftry,  and  by  depending  on  himfelf  alone 
in  his  ftruggles  to  emerge  from  obfcuiity,  he  acquired  fuch  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  of  men,  that  he  was  fitted 
to  affume  a  fuperior  part  in  conducting  the  one,  and  in  govern¬ 
ing  the  other0. 

Almagro  had  as  little  to  boaft  of  his  defcent  at  Pizarro.  The 
one  was  a  baftard,  the  other  a  foundling.  Bred,  like  his  com¬ 
panion,  in  the  camp,  he  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the  fol- 
dierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefatigable  activity,  or 
infurmountable  conftancy  inenduring  the  hardfhips  infeparable 
from  military  fervice  in  the  New  World.  But  in  Almagro 
thefe  virtues  were  accompanied  with  the  opennefs,  generofity, 

c  Herrera,  dec.  i  &  2,  pafiim.  dec.  4.  lib.  vi.  c.  107.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  144. 
.Zarate.,  lib.  iv.  c*  9.  ' 

and 
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B  o  o  K  and  candour  natural  to  men  whofe  profeffion  is  arms ;  in  Pi- 
- — v-  ^  zarro,  they  were  united  with  the  addrefs,  the  craft,  and  the 
diffimulation  of  a  politician,  with  the  art  of  concealing  his  own 
purpofes,  and  with  fagacity  to  penetrate  into  thofe  of  other 
men. 


Hernando  de  Luque  was  an  ecclefiaRic,  who  aded  both 

V  7 

ak  prieR  and  fchool matter  at  Panama,  and,  by  means  which 
the  contemporary  writers  have  not  defcribed,  had  amaffed  riches 
that  infpired  him  with  thoughts  of  rifing  to  greater  emi¬ 
nence. 


Terms  of 
their  aflocia- 
tion. 


Such  were  the  men  defined  to  overturn  one  of  the  moft  ex- 
tenfiveempires  onthe  face  of  the  earth.  Their  confederacy  for  this 
purpofe  was  authorifed  by  Pedrarias,  the  governor  of  Panama. 
Each  engaged  to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in  the  adventure. 
Pizarro,  the  leaf!  wealthy  of  the  three,  as  he  could  not  throw 
fo  large  a  fum  as  his  alfociates  into  the  common  Rock,  engaged 
to  take  the  department  of  greateR  fatigue  and  danger,  and  to  com- 
mandinperfonthe  armament  which  was  to  gofirfl  upon  difcovery. 
Almagro  offered  to  condud  the  fupplies  of  provifions  and  rein¬ 
forcements  of  troops,  of  which  Pizarro  might  Rand  in  need. 
Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panama  to  negociate  with  the  gover¬ 
nor,  and  fuperintend  whatever  was  carrying  on  for  the  general 
intereR.  As  the  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  uniformly  accompanied 
that  of  adventure  in  the  New  World,  and  by  that  Rrange  union 
both  acquired  an  increafe  of  force,  this  confederacy,  formed  by 
ambition  and  avarice,  was  confirmed  by  the  moR  folemn  ad 
of  religion.  Luque  celebrated  mafs,  divided  a  confecrated  hoR 
into  three,  and  referving  one  part  to  himfelf,  gave  the  other 
two  to  his  alfociates,  of  which  they  partook  *  and  thus,  in  name 

of 
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of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  ratified  a  contradt  of  which  plunder  and 
bloodlhed  were  the  objects d. 

The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more  fuited  to  the 
humble  condition  of  the  three  adventurers,  than  to  the  greatnefs 
of  the  enterprife  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Pizarro  fet  fail 
from  Panama  with  a  fingle  veflel,  of  fmall  burden,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  men.  But  in  that  age,  fo  little  were  the  Spa¬ 
niards  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  climate  in  America, 
that  the  time  which  Pizarro  chofe  for  his  departure  was  the 
moft  improper  in  the  whole  year ;  the  periodical  winds,  which 
were  then  fet  in,  being  diretftly  adverfe  to  the  courfe  which  he 
purpofed  to  fieer e.  After  beating  about  for  feventy  days,  with 
much  danger  and  incefifant  fatigue,  Pizarro’s  progrefs  towards 
the  fouth-eaftwas  not  greater  than  what  a  fldlful  navigator  will 
now  make  in  as  many  hours.  He  touched  at  feveral  places  on 
the  coaft  of  Tierra  Firme,  but  found  every  where  the  fame  un¬ 
inviting  country  which  former  adventurers  haddefcribed;  the 
low  grounds  converted  into  fwamps  by  the  overflowing  of 
rivers  ;  the  higher,  covered  with  impervious  woods  ;  few  in¬ 
habitants,  andthofe  fierce  and  hoftile.  Famine,  fatigue,  fre¬ 
quent  rencounters  with  the  natives,  and  above  all,  the  diftem- 
pers  of  a  moifl,  fultry  climate,  combined  in  wafting  his  (lender 
band  of  followers.  The  undaunted  refolution  of  their  leader 
continued,  however,  for  fome  time,  to  fuftain  their  fpirits,  al¬ 
though  no  fign  had  yet  appeared  of  difcovering  thofe  golden 
regions  to  which  he  had  promifed  to  conduct  them.  At  length, 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  that  inhofpitable  coaft,  and  retire  to 

*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib*  vi-  c*  13.  Zarate,  lib*  i.  c*  *  Herrera,  dec*  4* 

lib*  ii*  c*  8*  Xerez*  p.  179* 
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Chuchama,  oppofite  to  the  pearl  iflands,  where  he  hoped  to 

receive  a  fupply  of  provifions  and  troops  from  Panama. 

■  ♦ 

But  Almagro  having  failed  from  that  port  with  feventy  men, 
Rood  diredly  towards  that  part  of  the  continent  where  he  hoped 
to  meet  with  his  affociate.  Not  finding  him  there,  he  landed 
his  foldiers,  who,  in  fearching  for  their  companions,  underwent 
the  famediftreffes,  and  were  expofed  to  the  fame  dangers,  which 
had  driven  them  out  of  the  country.  Repul  fed  at  length  by 
the  Indians  in  a  fharp  conflid,  in  which  their  leader  loll  one 
of  his  eyes  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow,  they  likewife  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  reimbark.  Chance  led  them  to  the  place  of  Pizarro’s 
retreat,  where  they  found  fome  confolation  in  recounting  their 
adventures,  and  comparing  their  fufferings.  As  Almagro  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Juan,  in  the  province  of  Po- 
payan,  where  both  the  country  and  inhabitants  appeared  with 
a  more  promifing  afped,  that  dawn  of  better  fortune  was 
fufficientto  determine  fuch  fanguine  projedors  not  to  abandon 
their  fcheme,  notwithftanding  all  that  they  had  fuffered  in 
profecuting  it f. 

Almagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  recruiting  their 
fhattered  troops.  But  what  he  and  Pizarro  had  fuffered,  gave 
his  countrymen  fuch  an  unfavourable  idea  of  thefervice,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  levy  fourfcore  men5.  Feeble  as  this 
reinforcement  was,  they  did  not  hefitate  about  refuming  their 
operations.  After  along  feries  of  difafters  and  difappointments, 
not  inferior  to  thofe  which  they  had  already  expefienced,  part 
of  the  armament  reached  the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew,  onthecoafl 


f  Herrera,  dec.  3 .  lrb-  viii.  c.  11,  12*  See  NOTE  XXX. 
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of  Ouito,  and  landing  at  Tacamez,  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  of  BOOK 
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Emeraulds,  they  beheld  a  country  more  champaign  and  fertile  - - - 

than  any  they  had  yet  difcovered  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  the 

natives  clad  in  garments  of  woollen  or  cotton  fluff,  and  adorned 

with  leveral  trinkets  of  gold  and  filver. 

But  notwithftanding  thofe  favourable  appearances,  magni¬ 
fied  beyond  the  truth,  both  by  the  vanity  of  thofe  who  brought 
the  report  from  Tacamez,  and  by  the  fond  imagination  of 
thofe  who  liftened  to  them,  Pizarro  and  Almagro  durft  not 
venture  to  invade  a  country  fo  populous  with  a  handful  of  men, 
enfeebled  by  fatigue  and  difeafes.  They  retired  to  the  fmaii 
ifland  of  Gallo,  where  Pizarro  remained  with  part  of  the  troops, 
and  his  affociate  returned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  bringing 
fuch  a  reinforcement,  as  might  enable  them  to  take  poffeffion 
of  the  opulent  territories  whofe  exigence  feemed  to  be  no  longer 
doubtful h. 


But  fome  of  the  adventurers,  lefs  enterprifing,  or  lefs  hardy  pizarro  re- 
than  their  leaders,  having  fecretly  conveyed  lamentable  ac-  governor  of' 
counts  of  their  fufferings  and  Ioffes  to  their  friends  at  Panama,  ^anama- 
Almagro  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception  from  Pedro  de  los 
Rios,  who  had  fucceeded  Pedrarias  in  the  government  of  that 
fettlement.  After  weighing  the  matter,  with  that  cold  cecono- 
mical  prudence,  which  appears  the  firft  of  all  virtues  to  per- 
fons  whofe  limited  faculties  are  incapable  of  conceiving  or  exe¬ 
cuting  great  defigns,  he  concluded  an  expedition,  attended  with 
fuch  certain  wafte  of  men,  to  be  fo  detrimental  to  an  infant 
and  feeble  colony,  that  he  not  only  prohibited  the  raifing  of 

^  r  «  ,t;  ! 

h  Xerez.  181.  Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib.  viii.  c.  13. 
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new  levies,  but  difpatched  a  veffel  to  bring  home  Pizarro  and 
his  companions  from  the  ifland  of  Gallo.  Almagro  and  Luque, 
though  deeply  affeded  with  thefe  meafures,  which  they  could 
not  prevent  and  durd  not  oppofe,  found  means  of  communicat¬ 
ing  their  fentiments  privately  to  Pizarro,  and  exhorted  him 
not  to  relinquifh  an  enterprife  w7hich  was  the  foundation  of  all 
their  hopes,  and  the  only  means  of  re-edablithing  their  repu¬ 
tation  and  fortune,  that  were  both  on  the  decline.  Pizarro’ s 
mind,  bent  with  inflexible  obflinacy  on  all  its  purpofes,  .needed 
no  incentive  to  perfifl  in  the  fcheme.  He  peremptorily  refuf- 
ed  to  obey  the  governor  of  Panama’s  orders,  and  employed  all 
his  addrefs  and  eloquence  in  perfuading  his  men  not  to  aban¬ 
don  him.  But  the  incredible  calamities  to  which  they  had 
been  expofed  were  dill  fo  recent  in  their  memories,  and  the 
thoughts  of  revidting  their  families  and  friends  after  a  long 
abfence,  rufhed  with  fuch  joy  into  their  minds,  that  when 
Pizarro  drew  a  line  upon  the  fand  with  his  fword,  permitting 
fuch  as  wifhed  to  return  home  to  pafs  over  it,  only  thirteen  of 
all  the  daring  veterans  in  his  fervice  had  refolution  to  remain 
with  their  commander  \ 


This  fmall,  but  determined  band,  whofe  names  the  Spanifh 
hidorians  record  with  defer ved  praife,  as  the  perfons  to  whole 
perfevering  fortitude  their  country  is  indebted  for  the  mod  va¬ 
luable  of  all  its  American  podefllons,  fixed  their  refidence  in 
the  ifland  of  Gorgona.  This,  as  it  was  farther  removed  from 
the  coad  than  Gallo,  and  uninhabited,  they  confidered  as  a 
more  fecure  retreat,  where,  unmoleded,  they  might  wait  for 
fupplies  from  Panama,  which  they  traded  that  the  a&ivity  of 


*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  2,  3.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  Xerez.  181.  GomaraHift. 
c.  109. 
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their  aflociates  there  would  be  able  to  procure.  Almagro  and  book 
Luque  were  not  inattentive  or  cold  folicitors,  and  their  inceflant  — v*— ^ 

importunity  was  feconded  by  the  general  voice  of  the  colony, 
which  exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  infamy  of  expofmg 
brave  men,  engaged  in  the  public  fej^yice,  and  chargeable 
with  no  error  but  what  flowed  from  an  excefs  of  zeal  and 
courage,  to  perifli  like  the  moft  odious  criminals  in  a  defart 
ifland.  Overcome  by  thofe  intreaties  and  expoftulations,  the 
governor  at  laft  confented  to  fend  a  fmall  veflel  to  their  relief. 

But  that  he  might  not  feem  to  encourage  Pizarro  to  any  new 
enterprife,  he  would  not  permit  one  land-man  to  embark  on 
board  of  it. 

By  this  time,  Pizarro  and  his  companions  had  remained  Hard  flaps  he 
five  months  in  an  ifland,  infamous  for  the  moft  unhealthy  endured‘ 
climate  in  that  region  of  America  k.  During  all  this  period, 
their  eyes  were  turned  towards  Panama,  in  hopes  of  fuccour 
from  their  countrymen  ;  but  worn  out  at  length  with  fruitlefs 
expectations,  and  difpirited  with  fuftering  hardfhips  of  which 
they  faw  no  end,  they,  in  defpair,  came  to  a  refolution  of  com¬ 
mitting  themfelves  to  the  ocean  on  a  float,  rather  than  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  deteftable  abode.  But,  on  the  arrival  of  the  veflel 
from  Panama,  they  wxre  tranfported  with  fuch  joy,  that  all 
their  fuflerings  were  forgotten.  Their  hopes  revived,  and,  with 
a  rapid  tranfition,  not  unnatural  among  men  accuftomed  by 
their  mode  of  life  to  fudden  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  high  con¬ 
fidence  fucceeding  to  extreme  dejeCtion,  Pizarro  eafily  induced 
them  to  refume  their  former  fcheme  with  frefh  ardour.  Inftead 
of  returning  to  Panama,  they  flood  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  and, 


*  See  N  O  T  E  XXXI. 
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more  fortunate  in  this  than  in  any  of  their  paft  efforts,  they, 
on  the  twentieth  day  after  their  departure  from  Gorgona,  dis¬ 
covered  the  coaft  of  Peru.  After  touching  at  fome  places  of 
lefs  note,  they  landed  at  Turnbez,  a  place  of  fome  note,  above 
three  degrees  fouth  of  the  line,  diflinguifhed  for  its  ftately  tem¬ 
ple,  and  a  palace  of  the,  Incas  or  fovereigns  of  the  country1. 
There  the  Spaniards  feafted  their  eyes  with  the  firft  view  of 
the  opulence  and  civilization  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  They 
beheld  a  country  fully  peopled,  and  cultivated  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  regular  induflry ;  the  natives  decently  clothed, 
and  poffeifed  of  ingenuity  fo  far  furpafling  the  other  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  New  World,  as  to  have  the  ufe  of  tame 
domeflic  animals.  But  what  chiefly  attra&ed  their  notice, 
was  fuch  a  fhow  of  gold  and  fllver,  not  only  in  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  their  perfons  and  temples,  but  in  feveral  veflels 
and  utenflls  for  common  ufe,  formed  of  the  fame  precious 
metals,  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  abounded  with  pro- 
fufion  in  the  country.  Pizarro  and  his  companions  feemed 
now  to  have  attained  to  the  completion  of  their  moft  fanguine 
hopes,  and  fancied  that  all  their  wifhes  and  dreams  of  rich  do¬ 
mains,  and  inexhauftible  treafures,  wrould  foon  be  realized.. 


Returns  to 
Panama. 


*5*7- 


But  with  the  (lender  force  then  under  his  command,  Pizarro 
could  only  view  the  rich  country  of  which  he  hoped  hereafter  to 
obtain  pofleflion.  He  ranged,  however,  for  fome  time  along 
the  coaft,  maintaining  every  where  a  peaceable  intercourfe  with 
the  natives,  no  lefs  aftonifhed  at  their  new  vifitants,  than  the 
Spaniards  were  with  the  uniform  appearance  of  opulence  and 
cultivation  which  they  beheld.  Having  explored  the  country 


*  Calancha,  p.  103. 
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as  far  as  was  requifite  to  afcertain  the  importance  of  the  dif-  B  o  0  K 
co very,  Pizarro  procured  from  the  inhabitants  fome  of  their 
Llamas  or  tame  cattle,  to  which  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of 
fheep,  fome  veffels  of  gold  and  filver,  as  well  as  fome  fpeci- 
mens  of  their  other  works  of  ingenuity,  and  two  young  men, 
whom  he  propofed  to  inftrud  in  the  Caftilian  language,  that 
they  might  ferve  as  interpreters  in  the  expedition  which  he  me¬ 
ditated.  With  thefe  he  arrived  at  Panama,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  third  year  from  the  time  of  his  departure  thence m.  No 
adventurer  of  the  age  fuffered  hardfhips  or  encouraged  dangers 
which  equal  thofe  to  which  he  was  expofed  during  this  long 
period.  The  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  one,  and  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  furmounted  the  other,  exceed  what¬ 
ever  is  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New  World,  where  to 
many  romantic  difplays  of  thofe  virtues  occur. 


Neither  the  fplendid  relation  that  Pizarro  gave  of  the  in-  1528. 
credible  opulence  of  the  country  which  he  had  difcovered,  nor  ^the^ffo"165 
his  bitter  complaints  on  account  of  that  unfeafonable  recall  of  ciatcs- 
his  forces,  which  had  put  it  out  of  his  po  wer  to  attempt  mak¬ 
ing  any  fettlement  there,  could  move  the  governor  of  Panama 
to  fwervefrom  his  former  purpofe.  Heftill  contended,  that  the 
colony  was  not  in  a  condition  to  invade  fuch  a  mighty  empire, 
and  refufed  to  authorife  an  expedition  which  he  forefaw  would 
be  fo  alluring  that  it  might  ruin  the  province  in  which  he  pre- 
fided,  by  an  effort  beyond  its  ftrength.  His  coldnefs,  however 
did  not  in  any  degree  abate  the  ardour  of  the  three  affociates  • 
but  they  perceived  that  they  could  not  carry  their  fcheme  into 
execution  without  the  countenance  of  fuperior  authority,  and 

m  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  3 — 6.  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  8.  Vega,  2.  lib.  i 
c.  10 — 14.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  Benzo  Hift.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  1. 
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B  o^o  K  muft  folicit  their  fovereign  to  grant  that  permiffion  which  they 
could  not  extort  from  his  delegate.  With  this  view,  after  ad- 
jufting  among  themfelves  that  Pizarro  fhould  claim  the  ftation 
of  Governor,  Almagro  that  of  lieutenant-governor,  and  Lu- 
que  the  dignity  of  bifhop  in  the  country  which  they  purpofed 
to  conquer,  they  fent  Pizarro  as  their  agent  to  Spain,  though 
their  fortunes  were  now  fo  much  exhaufted  by  the  repeated 
efforts  which  they  had  made,  that  they  found  fome  difficulty 
in  borrowing  the  fmali  fum  requifite  towards  equipping  him 
for  the  voyage n. 


Pirarro  fent 
to  Spain  to 
negociate. 


Neglects  his 
afTociates, 


Pizarro  loft  no  time  in  repairing  to  court,  and,  new  as  the 
fcene  might  be  to  him,  he  appeared  before  the  emperor  with 
the  unembarraffed  dignity  of  a  man,  confcious  of  what  his  fer- 
vices  merited ;  and  he  conduced  his  negociations  with  an  in- 
finuating  dexterity  of  addrefs,  which  could  not  have  been 
expe&ed  either  from  his  education,  or  former  habits  of  life. 
His  feeling  defcription  of  his  own  fufferings,  and  his  pompous 
account  of  the  country  which  he  had  difcovered,  confirmed  by 
thefpecimensof  its  productions  which  he  exhibited,  made  fuch 
an  impreffion  both  on  Charles  and  his  minifters,  that  they  not 
only  approved  of  the  intended  expedition,  but  feemed  to  be 
interefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  its  leader.  Prefuming  on  thofe  dif- 
pofitions  in  his  favour,  Pizarro  paid  little  attention  to  the 
intereft  of  his  afTociates.  As  the  pretenfions  of  Luque  did 
not  interfere  with  his  own,  he  obtained  for  him,  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  dignity  to  which  heafpired.  For  Almagro,  he  claim¬ 
ed  only  the  command  of  the  fortrefs  which  fhould  be  ereCted 
at  Tumbez.  To  himfelf  he  fecured  whatever  his  bound lefs 


n  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib-  iii.  c.  1.  Vega,  2.  lib.  1.  c.  14. 
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ambition  could  defire.  He  was  appointed  governor,  captain  B  °VI°  K 
general,  and  adelantado  of  all  the  country  which  he  had  dif- 
covered,  and  hoped  to  conquer,  with  fupreme  authority,  civil 
as  well  as  military ;  and  a  full  right  to  all  the  privileges  and  the  fUpreme 
emoluments  ufually  granted  to  adventurers  in  the  New  World.  £°™^{fndto 
His  jurifdidion  was  declared  to  extend  two  hundred  leagues 
along  the  coaft  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  St.  Jago,  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  governor  of  Panama  ;  and  he  had  power  to 
nominate  all  the  officers  who  were  to  ferve  under  him.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  thofe  conceffions,  which  cofl  the  court  of  Spain  no¬ 
thing,  as  the  enjoyment  of  them  depended  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
his  own  efforts,  Pizarro  engaged  to  raife  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  to  provide  the  Chips,  arms,  and  warlike  ftores  requi- 
fite  towards  fubjeding,  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  the  country  of 
which  the  government  was  allotted  him. 

Inconsiderable  as  the  body  of  men  was,  which  Pizarro  Slender  force 

.  he  was  able 

had  undertaken  to  raife,  his  funds  and  credit  were  fo  low  that  to  raife. 
he  could  hardly  complete  half  the  number ;  and  after  obtain¬ 
ing  his  patents  from  the  crown,  he  was  obliged  to  Ileal  pri¬ 
vately  out  of  the  port  of  Seville,  in  order  to  elude  the  ferutiny 
of  the  officers  who  had  it  in  charge  to  examine  whether  he  had 
fulfilled  the  flipulations  in  his  contrad  °.  Before  his  departure, 
however,  he  received  fome  fupplyof  money  from  Cortes,  who 
having  returned  to  Spain  about  this  time,  was  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  his  aid  towards  enabling  an  ancient  companion,  with 
whofe  talents  and  courage  he  was  well  acquainted,  to  begin  a 
career  of  glory  fimilar  to  that  which  he  himfelf  had  finifhedp. 


*529. 


®  Herrera,  dec.  4:  lib.  \ii.  c.  9. 
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He  landed  at  Nornbre  de  Dios,  and  marched  acrofs  the 
ifthmus  to  Panama,  accompanied  by  his  three  brothers,  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  Juan,  and  Gonzalo,  of  whom  the  firft  was  born  in  law¬ 
ful  wedlock,  the  two  latter,  like  himfelf,  were  of  illegitimate 
birth,  and  by  Francifco  de  Alcantara,  his  mother’s  brother. 
They  were  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  fuch  abilities  and 
courage,  as  fitted  them  to  take  a  diftinguifhed  part  in  his  fub- 
fequent  tranfa&ions. 


.  I53°-i 
His  reconci¬ 
liation  with 
Almagro. 


On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro  found  Almagro  fo  much 
exafperated  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  condu&ed  his  ne- 
gociation,  that  he  not  only  refufed  to  a£t  any  longer  in  concert 
with  a  man  by  whofe  perfidy  he  had  been  excluded  from  the 
power  and  honours  to  which  he  had  a  juft  claim,  but  laboured 
to  form  a  new  afiociation,  in  order  to  thwart  or  to  rival  his  for¬ 
mer  confederate  in  his  difeoveries.  Pizarro,  however,  had 
more  wifdom  and  addrefs  than  to  fuller  a  rupture  fo  fatal  to  all 
his  fchemes,  to  become  irreparable.  By  offering  voluntarily  to 
relinquifh  the  office  of  adelantado,  and  promifing  to  concur  in 
foliciting  that  title,  with  an  independent  government  for  Al¬ 
magro,  he  gradually  mitigated  the  rage  of  an  open-hearted 
foldier,  which  had  been  violent,  but  was  not  implacable.  Lu- 
que,  highly  fatisfied  with  having  been  fuccefsful  in  all  his  own 
pretenfions,  cordially  feconded  Pizarro’s  endeavours.  A  recon¬ 
ciliation  was  effe&ed ;  and  the  confederacy  renewed  on  its  ori¬ 
ginal  terms,  that  the  enterprife  fhould  be  carried  on  at  the 
common  expence  of  the  affociates,  and  the  profits  accruing 
from  it  fhould  be  equally  divided  among  them 


9  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  vii-  c-  9.  Zarate,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  Vega,  2.  lib.  1.  c.  14* 
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Even  after  their  re-union,  and  the  utmoft  efforts  of  their 
intereft,  three  fmall  veffels,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  foldiers, 
thirty-fix  of  whom  were  horfemen,  compofed  the  armament 
which  they  were  able  to  fit  out.  But  the  aftonifhing  progrefs 
of  the  Spaniards  in  America  had  infpired  them  with  fuch 
ideas  of  their  own  fuperiority,  that  Pizarro  did  not  hefitate  to 
fail  with  this  contemptible  force  to  invade  a  great  empire.  Al- 
magro  was  left  at  Panama,  as  formerly,  to  foljow  him  with 
what  reinforcement  of  men  he  fhould  be  able  to  mufter.  As  the 
feafon  for  embarking  was  properly  chofen,  and  the  courfe  of 
navigation  between  Panama  and  Peru  was  now  better  known, 
Pizarro  completed  the  voyage  in  thirteen  days  ;  though,  by  the 
force  of  the  winds  and  currents,  he  was  carried  above  an  hundred 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Tumbez,  the  place  of  his  deftination, 
and  obliged  to  land  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew. 
Without  lofing  a  moment,  he  began  to  advance  towards  the 
fouth,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  depart  far  from  the  fea- 
fhore,  both  that  he  might  eafily  effed  a  jundion  with  the  fup- 
plies  which  he  expeded  from  Panama,  and  fecure  a  retreat  in 
cafe  of  any  difafter,  by  keeping  as  near  as  poflible  to  his  fhips. 
But  as  the  country  in  feveral  parts  on  the  coaft  of  Peru  is  bar¬ 
ren,  unhealthful,  and  thinly  peopled ;  as  the  Spaniards  had  to 
pafs  all  the  rivers  near  their  mouth,  where  the  body  of  water  is 
greateft ;  and  as  the  imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  attacking  the  na¬ 
tives  when  he  fhould  have  Itudied  to  gain  their  confidence,  had 
forced  them  to  abandon  their  habitations  *,  famine,  fatigue,  and 
difeafes  of  various  kinds,  brought  upon  him  and  his  followers 
calamities  hardly  inferior  to  thofe  which  they  had  endured  in 
their  former  expedition.  What  they  now  experienced  corre- 
fponding  fo  ill  with  the  alluring  defcription  of  the  country  given 
by  Pizarro,  that  many  began  to  reproach  him,  and  every  foldier 
muft  have  become  cold  to  the  fervice,  if,  even  in  this  unfertile 
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region  of  Peru,  they  had  not  met  with  fome  appearances  of 
wealth  and  cultivation,  which  feemed  to  juftify  the  report  of 
their  leader.  At  length  they  reached  the  province  of  Coaque ; 
and  having  furprifed  the  principal  fettlement  of  the  natives, 
they  feized  there  veffels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver,  to 
the  amount  of  thirty  thoufand  pefos,  with  other  booty  of  fuch 
value,  as  difpelled  all  their  doubts,  and  infpired  the  moft  de- 
fponding  with  fanguine  hopes r. 

Pizarro  himfelf  was  fo  much  delighted  with  this  rich 
a  reinforce"  fpoil,  which  he  confidered  as  the  firft  fruits, of  a  land  flowing 
with  treafure,  that  he  inftantly  difpatched  one  of  his  fliips  to 
Panama,  with  a  large  remittance  to  Almagro  ;  and  another  to 
Nicaragua,  with  a  confiderable  fum  to  fome  perfons  of  influence 
in  that  province,  in  hopes  of  alluring- adventurers,  by  this  early 
difplay  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired.  Meanwhile,  he 
continued  his  march  along  the  coaft,  and  difdaining  to  employ, 
any  means  of  reducing  the  natives  but  force,  he  attacked  them 
with  fuch  violence  in  their  fcattered  habitations,  as  compelled 
them  either  to  retire  into  the  interior  country,  or  to  fubmit  to 
his  yoke.  This  fudden  appearance  of  invaders,  whofe  afpect 
and  manners  were  fo  ftrange,  and  whofe  power  feemed  to  be 
fo  irrehflible,  made  the  fame  dreadful  impreflion  as  in  other 
parts  of  America.  Pizarro  hardly  met  with  refiftance  until  he 
attacked  the  ifland  of  Puna  in  the  bay  of  Guayquil.  As  that 
was  better  peopled  than  the  country  through  which  he  had 
pafled,  and  its  inhabitants  fiercer  and  lefs  civilized  than  thofe 
of  the  continent,  they  defended  themfelves  with  fuch  obftinate 
valour,  that  Pizarro  fpent  fix  months  in  reducing  them  to  fub- 
je&ion.  From  Puna  he  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  where  the  dif- 

1  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  Xeres,  182 
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tempers  that  raged  among  his  men  compelled  him  to  remain 
for  three  months8. 
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While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to  reap  advantage 
from  his  own  attention,  to  fpread  the  fame  of  his  firft  fuccefs 
at  Coaque.  Two  different  detachments  arrived  from  Nica-  Jeceives 

*  iome,  and 

ragua,  which,  though  neither  exceeded  thirty  men,  he  con-  continues  to 
fidered  as  a  reinforcement  of  great  confequence  to  his  feeble 
band,  efpecially  as  the  one  was  under  the  command  of  Sebaf- 
tian  Benalcazar,  and  the  other  of  Hernando  Soto,  officers  not 
inferior  in  merit  and  reputation  to  any  who  had  ferved  in 
America.  From  Tumbezhe  proceeded  to  the  river  Piura,  and,  May  16. 
in  an  advantageous  ftation  near  the  mouth  of  it,  he  eftabliffied 
the  firft  Spanifh  colony  in  Peru  j  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
St.  Michael. 


As  Pizarro  continued  to  advance  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Peruvian  empire,  he  gradually  received  more  full  information 
concerning  its  extent  and  policy,  as  well  as  the  fituation  of  its 
affairs  at  that  jun&ure.  Without  fome  knowledge  of  thefe,  he 
could  not  have  conducted  his  operations  with  propriety  ;  and 
without  a  fuitable  attention  to  thefe,  it  is  impoffible  to  account 
for  the  progrefs  which  the  Spaniards  had  already  made,  or  to 
unfold  the  caufes  of  their  fubfequent  fuccefs. 


At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Peru,  the  domi-  State  of  the 
nions  of  its  fovereigns  extended  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  pireUVian  em 
above  fifteen  hundred  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  breadth, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  was  much  lefs  confiderable  ;  being  uniformly 

*  P.  Sancho  ap.  Ramuf.  in.  p.  371,  F.  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  vii.  c.  18.  lib-  ix.  c.  1. 

Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  3.  Xeres,  p.  182,  &c. 
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bounded  by  the  vaft  ridge  of  the  Andes,  firetching  from  its  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  Peru,  like  the  reft  of  the  New  World, 
was  originally  poffeffed  by  fmall  independent  tribes,  differing 
from  each  other  in  manners,  and  in  their  forms  of  rude  policy. 
All,  however,  were  fo  little  civilized,  that,  if  the  traditions  con¬ 
cerning  their  mode  of  life,  preferved  among  their  defendants, 
deferve  credit,  they  muft  be  claffed  among  the  moft  unimprov¬ 
ed  favages  of  America.  Strangers  to  every  fpecies  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  or  regular  induftry,  without  any  fixed  refidence,  and  un¬ 
acquainted  with  thofe  fentiments  and  obligations  which  form 
the  firft  bonds  of  focial  union,  they  are  faid  to  have  roamed 
about  naked  in  the  forefts,  with  which  the  country  was  then 
covered,  more  like  wild  beafts  than  like  men.  After  they 
had  ftruggled  for  feveral  ages  with  the  hardfhips  and  calami¬ 
ties  which  are  inevitable  in  this  barbarous  ftate,  and  when  no 
circumftance  feemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  any  uncom¬ 
mon  effort  towards  improvement,  we  are  told  that  there  ap¬ 
peared,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of 
xnajeftic  form,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments.  They  declar¬ 
ed  themfelves  to  be  the  children  of  the  Sun,  fent  by  their  be¬ 
neficent  parent,  who  beheld  with  pity  the  miferies  of  the 
human  race,  to  inftrud  and  to  reclaim  them.  At  their  perfua- 
fion,  enforced  by  reverence  for  the  divinity  in  whofe  name 
they  were  fuppofed  to  fpeak,  feveral  of  the  difperfed  favages, 
united  together,  and  receiving  their  commands  as  heavenly  in- 
jundions,  followed  them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  fettled,  and 
began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city. 

Man co  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  fuch  were  the  names 
of  thofe  extraordinary  perfonages,  having  thus  colleded  fome 
wandering  tribes,  formed  that  focial  union,  which,  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  defires,  and  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  human  fpecies, 
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excites  induftry,  and  leads  to  improvement.  Manco  Capac  B  K 
inftruded  the  men  in  agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  arts.  Mama  --v 

^  *  1532. 

Ocolio  taught  the  women  to  fpin  and  to  weave.  By  the  labour 
of  the  one  fex,  fubfiftence  became  lefs  precarious ;  by  that  of 
the  other,  life  was  rendered  more  comfortable.  After  fecuring 
the  objeds  of  firft  neceffity  in  an  infant  date,  by  providing 
food,  raiment,  and  habitations  for  the  rude  people  of  whom 
he  took  charge,  Manco  Capac  turned  his  attention  towards 
introducing  fuch  laws  and  policy  as  might  perpetuate  their 
happinefs.  By  his  inftitutions,  which  fhall  be  more  parti¬ 
cularly  explained  hereafter,  the  various  relations  in  private 
life  were  eftablifhed,  and  the  duties  refulting  from  them  pre¬ 
ferred  with  fuch  propriety,  as  gradually  formed  a  barbarous 
people  to  decency  of  manners.  In  public  adminiftration,  the 
fundionsof  perfons  in  authority  were  to  precifely  defined,  and 
the  fubordination  of  thofe  under  their  jurifdidion  maintained 
with  fuch  a  fteady  hand,  that  the  fociety  in  which  he  prefided 
foon  affumed  the  afped  of  a  regular  and  well-governed  date. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was  founded  the 
empire  of  the  Incas  or  Lords  of  Peru.  At  firfi,  its  extent  was 
fmall.  The  territory  of  Manco  Capac  did  not  reach  above 
eight  leagues  from  Cuzco.  But  within  its  narrow  precinds, 
he  exercifed  abfolute  and  uncontrolled  authority.  His  fuccef- 
fors,  as  their  dominions  expanded,  arrogated  a  fimilar  jurifdic- 
tion  over  their  fubjeds  :  the  defpotifm  of  Afia  was  not  more 
complete.  The  Incas  were  not  only  obeyed  as  monarchs,  but 
revered  as  divinities.  Their  blood  was  held  to  be  facred,  and, 
by  prohibiting  intermarriages  with  the  people,  was  never  con¬ 
taminated  by  mixing  with  that  of  any  other  race.  The  family, 
thus  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  nation,  was  diftinguifhed 
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by  peculiarities  in  drefs  and  ornaments,  which  it  was  unlawful 
for  others  to  affume.  The  monarch  himfelf  appeared  with 
enfigns  of  royalty  referved  for  him  alone;  and  received  from 
his  fubjeds  marks  of  obfequious  homage  and  refped,  which 
approached  almoft  to  adoration. 

But,  among  the  Peruvians,  this  unbounded  power  of  their 
monarchs  is  faid  to  have  been  uniformly  accompanied  with  at¬ 
tention  to  the  good  of  their  fubjeds.  It  was  not  the  rage  of 
conqueft,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  their  countrymen, 
that  prompted  the  Incas  to  extend  their  dominions,  but  the 
defire  of  diffufing  the  bleflings  of  civilization,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  arts  which  they  poffeffed,  among  the  barbarous 
people  whom  they  reduced.  During  a  fucceflion  of  twelve 
monarchs,  it  is  faid  that  not  one  deviated  from  this  beneficent 
charader  \ 

When  the  Spaniards  firft  vifited  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-fix,  Huana 
Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch  from  the  founder  of  the  ftate, 
was  feated  on  the  throne.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  prince 
diftinguifhed  not  only  for  the  pacific  virtues  peculiar  to 
the  race,  but  eminent  for  his  martial  talents.  By  his  vic¬ 
torious  arms  the  kingdom  of  Qpito  was  fubjeded,  a  con- 
queft  of  fuch  extent  and  importance  as  almoft  doubled  the 
power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was  fond  of  refiding  in 
the  capital  of  that  valuable  province,  which  he  had  added  to  * 
his  dominions ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  ancient  and  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  monarchy  againft  polluting  the  royal  blood 


*  Cieca  de  Leon,  Chron.  c.  44.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  4.  dec.  5.  lib,  iii,  c.  17. 
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by  any  foreign  alliance,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  van- 
quifhed  monarch  of  Quito.  She  bore  him  a  fon  named  Ata- 
hualpa,  whom,  on  his  death  at  Quito,  which  feems  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  about  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  he  appointed  his  fuccelfor  in  that  kingdom,  leaving  the 
reft  of  his  dominions  to  Huafcar,  his  eldeft  fon,  by  a  mother  of 
the  royal  race.  Greatly  as  the  Peruvians  revered  the  memory 
of  a  monarch  who  had  reigned  with  more  reputation  and  fplen- 
dour  than  any  of  his  predeceftors,  the  deftination  of  Huana 
Capac  concerning  the  fucceflion,  appeared  fo  repugnant  to  a 
maxim  coeval  with  the  empire,  and  founded  on  authority  deemed 
facred,  that  it  was  no  fooner  known  at  Cuzco  than  it  excited  ge¬ 
neral  difguft.  Encouraged  by  thofe  fentiments  of  his  fubjeds, 
Huafcar  required  his  brother  to  renounce  the  government  of 
Quito,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  lawful  fuperior.  But  it 
had  been  the  firft  care  of  Atahualpa  to  gain  a  large  body  of  troops 
which  had  accompanied  his  father  to  Qpito.  Thefe  were  the 
flower  of  the  Peruvian  warriors,  to  whofe  valour  Huana  Ca¬ 
pac  had  been  indebted  for  all  his  vidories.  Relying  on  their 
fupport,  Atahualpa  firft  eluded  his  brother’s  demand,  and  then 
marched  againft  him  in  hoftile  array. 

Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the  title  of  the  one 
founded  on  ancient  ufage,  and  that  of  the  other  afierted  by  the 
veteran  troops,  involved  Peru  in  civil  war,  a  calamity,  to  which, 
under  a  fucceflion  of  virtuous  princes,  it  had  hitherto  been 
a  ftranger.  In  fuch  a  conteft,  the  iffue  was  obvious.  The  force 
of  arms  triumphed  over  the  authority  of  laws.  Atahualpa  re¬ 
mained  vidorious,  and  made  a  cruel  ufe  of  his  vidory.  Con- 
fcious  of  thedefed  in  his  own  title  to  the  crown,  he  attempted 
to  exterminate  the  royal  race,  by  putting  to  death  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Sun  defeended  from  Manco  Capac,  whom  he  could 

feize;. 
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B  °v?  K  feize  either  by  force  or  flratagem.  From  a  political  motive, 
- - - — -j  the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival  Huafcar,  who  had  been  taken 

|  t-  7  2, 

prifoner  in  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire, 
was  faved  for  fome  time,  that,  by  iffuing  orders  in  his  name, 
the  ufurper  might  more  eafily  eftablilh  his  own  authority  u. 


Favourable  to  When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew,  this  civil 
of6 Pizarro?  .  war  raged  between  the  two  brothers  in  its  greateft  fury.  Had 
he  made  any  hoflile  attempt  in  his  former  vifit  to  Peru  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-feven,  he  muft 
then  have  encountered  the  force  of  a  powerful  flate, 
united  under  a  monarch,  poffeffed  of  capacity  and  courage, 
and  unembarraffed  with  any  care  that  could  divert  him 
from  oppofing  his  progrefs.  But  at  this  time,  the  two  compe¬ 
titors,  though  they  received  early  accounts  of  the  arrival  and 
violent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  were  fo  intent  upon  the 
operations  of  a  war,  which  they  deemed  more  interefling, 
that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  too 
inconfiderable  in  number  to  excite  any  great  alarm,  and  to 
whofe  career  it  would  be  eafy,  as  they  imagined,  to  give  a 
check,  when  more  at  leifure. 


He  avails  him- 
felf  of  it,  and 
advances. 


By  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  events, whereof  Pizarro  could 
have  no  forefight,  and  of  which,  from  his  defedive  mode  of  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  people  of  the  country,  he  remained  long  ig¬ 
norant,  he  was  permitted  to  carry  on  his  operations  unmolefted, 
and  advanced  to  the  centre  of  a  great  empire  before  one  effort 
of  its  power  was  exerted  to  flop  his  progrefs.  During  their  pro-  , 
grefs,  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  fome  imperfed  knowledge  of 
this  flruggle  between  the  two  contending  fadions.  The  firflcom- 


*  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  15.  Vega,  1.  lib.  ix.  C.  12.  and  32 — 40.  Herrera,  dec.  5. 
Hb.  i.  c.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  17. 
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plete  information,  with  refped  to  it,  they  received  fome  mef- 
fengers  whom  Huafcar  fent  to  Pizarro,  in  order  to  folicit  his 
aid  againR  Atahualpa,  whom  he  reprefented  as  a  rebel  and  an 
ufurper*.  Pizarro  perceived  at  once  the  importance  of  this  in¬ 
telligence,  and  forefaw  fo  clearly  all  the  advantages  which  might 
be  derived  from  this  divided  Rate  of  the  kingdom  which  he  had 
invaded,  that,  without  waiting  for  the  reinforcement  which  he 
expe&ed  from  Panama,  he  determined  to  pufh  forward,  while 
inteRine  difcord  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians 
to  attack  him  with  their  whole  force,  and  while,  by  taking 
part,  as  circumRances  fhould  incline  him,  with  one  of  the 
competitors,  he  might  be  enabled  with  greater  eafe  to  crufh 
both.  Enterprifing  as  the  Spaniards  of  that  age  were  in  all 
their  operations  againfl  Americans,  and diflinguifhed as  Pizarro 
was  among  his  countrymen  for  daring  courage,  we  can  hardly 
fuppofe,  that  after  having  proceeded  hitherto  flowly,  and  with 
much  caution,  he  would  have  changed  at  once  his  fyflem  of 
operation,  and  have  ventured  upon  a  meafure  fo  hazardous, 
without  fome  new  motive  or  profpedt  to  juflify  it. 


As  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops,  in  order  to  leave  a 
garrifon  in  St.  Michael,  fufficient  to  defend  a  Ration  of  equal 
importance  as  a  place  of  retreat  in  cafe  of  anydifaRer,  and  as  a 
port  for  receiving  any  fupplies  which  fhould  come  from  Panama, 
he  began  his  march  with  a  very  Render  and  ill-accoutred  train  of 
followers.  They  confiRed  of  fixty-two  horfemen x,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  foot-foldiers,  of  whom  twenty  were  armed  with 
crofs-bows,  and  three  with  mufkets.  He  dire&ed  his  courfe 
towards  Caxamalca,  a  fmall  town  at  the  diRance  of  twelve  days 
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B  *vp  K  march  from  St.  Michael,  where  Atahualpa  was  encamped  with 
a  confiderably  body  of  troops.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far, 

j  ^  2 

J  ‘  an  officer  difpatched  by  the  Inca  met  him  with  a  valuable  pre- 
fent  from  that  prince,  accompanied  with  a  proffer  of  his  alliance, 
and  affurances  of  a  friendly  reception  at  Caxamalca.  Pizarro^ 
according  to  the  ufual  artifice  of  his  countrymen  in  America, 
pretended  to  come  as  the  ambaffador  of  a  very  powerful  mo¬ 
narch,  and  declared  that  he  was  now  advancing  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  offer  Atahualpa  his  aid  againfl  thofe  enemies  who  dis¬ 
puted  his  title  to  the  throne  y% 


Ideas  of  the 
Peruvians 
concerning 
their  defigns* 


As  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  their  country  was 
altogether  incomprehenfible  to  the  Peruvians,  they  had  formed 
various  conje&ures  concerning  it,  without  being  able  to  decide 
whether  they  ffiould  confider  their  new  guefts  as  beings  of  a 
fuperior  nature,  who  had  vifited  them  from  fome  beneficent 
motive,  or  as  formidable  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and  enemies 
to  their  repofe  and  liberty.  The  continual  profeffions  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  came  to  enlighten  them  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  truth,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  of  happinefs,  favoured 
the  former  opinion ;  the  outrages  which  they  committed,  their 
rapacioufnefs  and  cruelty,  were  awful  confirmations  of  the  latter. 
While  in  this  ftate  of  uncertainty,  Pizarro’s  declaration  of  his 
pacific  intentions  fo  far  removed  all  the  Inca’s  fears,  that  he 
determined  to  give  him  a  friendly  reception.  In  confequence 
of  this  refolution,  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  march  in 
tranquillity  acrofs  the  fandy  defert  between  St.  Michael  and 
Motupe,  where  the  moft  feeble  effort  of  an  enemy,  added  to 
the  unavoidable  diftreffes  which  they  fuffered  in  paffing  through 
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that  comfortlefs  region,  muft  have  proved  fatal  to  them*. 
From  Motupe  they  advanced  towards  the  mountains  which  en- 
compafs  the  low  country  of  Peru,  and  palled  through  a  defile 
fo  narrow  and  inacceflible,  that  a  few  men  might  have  defended 
it  againft  a  numerous  army.  But  here  likewife,  from  the  fame 
inconfiderate  credulity  of  the  Inca,  the  Spaniards  met  with  no 
oppofition,  and  took  quiet  pofTeffion  of  a  fort  ere&ed  for  the 
fecurity  of  that  important  Ration.  As  they  now  approached 
near  to  Caxamalca,  Atahualpa  renewed  his  profeflionsoffriend- 
fhip ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  his  fincerity,  fent  them  prefents 
of  greater  value  than  the  former. 

On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  pofleflion  of  a  large 
court,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  a  houfe  which  the  Spanifh 
hiRorians  call  a  palace  of  the  Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple 
of  the  Sun,  the  whole  furrounded  with  a  Rrong  rampart  or  wall 
of  earth.  When  he  had  polled  his  troops  in  this  advantageous 
Ration,  he  difpatehed  Hernando  Soto,  and  his  brother  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  to  the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  which  was  about  a  league 
diRant  from  the  town.  He  inRrudled  them  to  confirm  the  de¬ 
claration  which  he  had  formerly  made  of  his  pacific  difpofition, 
and  to  defire  an  interview  with  the  Inca,  that  he  might  explain 
more  fully  the  intention  of  the  Spaniards  in  viRting  his  country. 
They  were  treated  with  all  the  refpedful  hofpitality  ufual  a- 
mong  the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their  moR  cordial  friends, 
and  Atahualpa  promifed  to  vifit  the  Spanifh  commander  next 
day  in  his  quarters.  The  decent  deportment  of  the  Peruvian 
monarch,  the  order  of  his  court,  and  the  reverence  with  which 
his  fubje&s  approached  his  perfon  and  obeyed  his  commands, 
aRonifhed  thofe  Spaniards,  who  had  never  met  in  America  with 
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any  thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty  cazique  of  a  barbarous 
tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  ftill  more  powerfully  attracted  by 
the  vaft  profufionof  wealth  which  they  obferved  in  the  Inca’s 
camp.  The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attendants, 
the  veffels  of  gold  and  filver  in  which  the  repaft  offered  to  them 
was  ferved  up,  the  multitude  of  utenfils  of  every  kind  formed 
of  thofe  precious  metals,  opened  profpeCts  far  exceeding  any 
idea  of  opulence  that  a  European  of  the  fixteenth  century  could 
form. 


Perfidious 
fcheme  ofPi- 
zarro. 


On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their  minds  were  yet 
warm  with  admiration  and  defire  of  the  wealth  which  they  had 
beheld,  they  gave  fuch  a  defcription  of  it  to  their  countrymen, 
as  confirmed  Pizarro  in  a  refolution  which  he  had  already  taken. 
Fromhis  ownobfervation  of  American  manners  during  his  long 
fervice  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  from  the  advantages  which 
Cortes  had  derived  from  feizing  Montezuma,  he  knew  of  what 
confequence  it  was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  formed  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was  perfidious.  Not- 
withflanding  the  character  he  had  affumed  of  an  ambaffador 
from  a  powerful  monarch,  who  courted  an  alliance  with  the 
Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the  repeated  offers  which  he  had  made 
to  him  of  his  own  friendfhip  and  affiflance,  he  determined  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  unfufpicious  fimplicity  with  which  Ata- 
hualpa  relied  on  his  profeffions,  and  to  feize  his  perfon  during, 
the  interview  to  which  he  had  invited  him.  He  prepared  for 
the  execution  of  his  fcheme  with  the  fame  deliberate  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  it  had  reflected  no 
difgrace  on  himfelf  or  his  country.  He  divided  his  cavalry  into, 
three  fmall  fquadrons,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Fer¬ 
dinand,  Soto,  and  Benalcazar  j  his  infantry  was  formed  in 
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one  body,  except  twenty  of  moft  tried  courage,  whom  he  kept  B  K 
near  his  own  perfon  to  fupport  him  in  the  dangerous  fervice  -"v — — ' 

j  ^  ^  ^ , 

which  he  referved  for  himfelf ;  the  artillery,  confiding  of  two 
field-pieces  3  and  the  crofs-bowmen,  were  placed  oppofite  to 
the  avenue  by  which  Atahualpa  was  to  approach.  All  were 
commanded  to  keep  within  the  fquare,  and  not  to  move  until 
the  fignal  for  a&ion  was  given. 


Early  in  the  morning  the  Peruvian  camp  was  all  in  moti¬ 
on.  But  as  Atahualpa  was  folicitous  to  appear  with  the  great- 
eft  fplendour  and  magnificence  in  his  firft  interview  with  the 
ftrangers,  the  preparations  for  this  were  fo  tedious,  that  the 
day  was  far  advanced  before  he  began  his  march.  Even  then, 
left  the  order  of  the  proceflion  fhould  be  deranged,  he  moved 
fo  flowly,  that  the  Spaniards  became  impatient  and  apprehen- 
five  that  fame  fufpicion  of  their  intention  might  be  the  caufe 
of  this  delay.  In  order  to  remove  this,  Pizarro  difpatched 
one  of  his  officers  with  frefh  affurances  of  his  friendly  difpofi- 
tion.  At  length  the  Inca  approached. '  Firft  of  all  appeared 
four  hundred  men,  in  an  uniform  drefs,  as  harbingers  to  clear 
the  way  before  him.  He  himfelf,  fitting  on  a  throne  or  couch, 
adorned  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  almoft  covered 
with  plates  of  gold  and  filver  enriched  with  precious  ftones, 
was  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of  his  principal  attendants.  Be¬ 
hind  him  came  fome  chief  officers  of  his  court,  carried  in  the 
fame  manner.  Several  bands  of  fingers  and  dancers  accompa¬ 
nied  this  cavalcade  ;  and  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with 
troops,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thoufand  men. 


Nov.  1 6. 
Vifited  by  the 
Inca. 


a  Xerez,  p.  194. 
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Strange  ha¬ 
rangue  of  fa¬ 
ther  Vai- 
verdc. 


As  the  Inea  drew  near  the  Spanifh  quarters,  father  Vincent 
Val verde,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  advanced  with  a  crucifix 
in  one  hand,  and  a  breviary  in  the  other,  and  in  a  long  difi- 
courfe  explained  to  him  the  dodrine  of  the  creation,  the  fall 
of  Adam,  the  incarnation,  the  fufferings  and  refurredion  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  the  appointment  of  St.  Peter  as  God’s  vicegerent 
on  earth,  the  tranfmiflion  of  his  apoitolic  power  by  fuccef- 
iion  to  the  popes,  the  donation  made  to  the  king  of  Caftile  by 
pope  Alexander  of  all  the  regions  in  the  New  World.  In  con- 
fequence  of  all  this, he  required  Atahualpa  to  embrace  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  fupremejurifdidionof  the  pope, 
and  to  fubmit  to  the  king  of  Caftile  as  his  lawful  fovereign  ; 
promifing,  if  he  complied  inftantly  with  this  requifition,  that 
the  Caflilian  monarch  would  protect  his  dominions,  and  permit 
him  to  continue  in  the  exercife  of  his  royal  authority  but  if 
he  Ihould  impioufly  refufe  to  obey  this  fummons,  he  denounc¬ 
ed  war  againft  him  in  his  mailer’s  name,  and  threatened  him 
with  the  moll  dreadful  effeds  of  his  vengeance. 


Reply  of  the  This  llrange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  mylleries,  and  al- 

Incd*  • 

luding  to  unknown  fads,  of  which  no  power  of  eloquence  could 
have  conveyed  at  once  a  dillind  idea  to  an  American,  was  lo 
lamely  tranllated  by  an  unlkilful  interpreter,  little  acquainted 
with  the  idiom  of  the  Spanifh  tongue,  and  incapable  of  ex- 
prefling  himfelf  wi  th  propriety  in  the  language  of  the  Inca,  that 
its  general  tenor  was  altogether  incomprehenfible  to  Atahual¬ 
pa.  Some  parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning,  filled  him 
with  allonilhment  and  indignation.  His  reply,  however,  was 
temperate.  He  began  with  obferving,  that  he  was  lord  of  the 
dominions  over  which  he  reigned  by  hereditary  fucc!elfion ; 
and  added,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  prielt 

Ihould 
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fhould  pretend  to  difpofe  of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to  B  °v°  K 

him ;  that  if  fuch  a  prepofterous  grant  had  been  made,  he,  - - - - 

who  was  the  rightful  poffeffor,  refufed  to  confirm  it  ;  that  he 
had  no  inclination  to  renounce  the  religious  inftitutions  efta- 
blifhed  by  his  anceftors  j  nor  would  he  forfake  the  fervice  of 
the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom  he  and  his  people  rever¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  worfhip  the  God  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  fub- 
jed  to  death ;  that  with  refpedf  to  other  matters  contained  in 
his  difcourfe,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and  did  not 
now  underfiand  their  meaning,  he  defired  to  know  where  ho 
had  learned  things  fo  extraordinary.  “  In  this  book,”  an- 
fwered  Valverde,  reaching  out  to  him  his  breviary.  The  Inca 
opened  it  eagerly,  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to  his 
ear  :  44  This,”  fays  he,  46  is  filent  j  it  tells  me  nothing  5”  and 
threw  it  with  difdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  monk,  run¬ 
ning  towards  his  countrymen,  cried  out,  44  To  arms,  Chrifli- 
ans,  to  arms ;  the  word  of  God  is  infulted  j  avenge  this  profa¬ 
nation  on  thofe  impious  dogsb.” 


Pizarro,  who,  during  this  long  conference,  had  with  dif-  Pizarro  at- 
ficulty  reftrained  his  foldiers,  eager  to  feize  the  rich  fpoils  of  JuvknsT 
which  they  had  now  fo  near  a  view,  immediately  gave  the 
fignal  of  affault.  At  once  the  martial  mufic  flruck  up,  the 
cannon  and  mufkets  began  to  fire,  the  horfe  fallied  out  fiercely 
to  the  charge,  the  infantry  rufhed  on  fword  in  hand.  The 
P eruvians,  aftonifhed  at  the  fuddennefs  of  an  attack  which  they 
did  not  expedf,  and  difmayed  with  the  deftru&ive  effects  of  the 
fire-arms,  and  the  irrefiftible  imprefiion  of  the  cavalry,  fled  with 
umverfal  conflernation  on  every  fide,  without  attempting 
.  cither  ^  annoy  the  enemy,  or  to  defend  themfel  ves.  Pizarro, 
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and  feizes  the 
Inca* 


at  the  head  of  his  chofen  band,  advanced  diredly  towards  the 
Inca  ;  and  though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him  with  offici¬ 
ous  zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,  while  they  vied  one 
with  another  in  facrificing  their  own  lives,  that  they  might 
cover  the  facrcd  perfon  of  their  fovereign,  the  Spaniards  foon 
penetrated  to  the  royal  feat  ;  and  Pizarro  feizing  the  Inca  by 
the  arm,  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried  him  as  a 
prifoner  to  his  quarters.  The  fate  of  the  monarch  increafed 
the  precipitate  flight  of  his  followers.  The  Spaniards  purfued 
them  towards  every  quarter,  and  with  deliberate  and  unrelent¬ 
ing  barbarity  continued  to  daughter  wretched  fugitives, .  who 
never  once  offered  at  refiftance.  The  carnage  did  not  ceafe 
until  the  clofe  of  day.  Above  four  thoufand  Peruvians  were 
killed.  Not  a  Angle  Spaniardfell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but 
Pizarro  himfelf,  whofe  hand  was  flightly  hurt  by  one  of  his 
own  foldiers,  while  ftruggling  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on  the 
Inca  e. 


The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond  any  idea  which  the 
Spaniards  had  yet  formed  concerning  the  wealth  of  Peru  j  and 
they  were  fo  tranfported  with  the  value  of  the  acquifition,  as 
well  as  the  greatnefs  of  their  fuccefs,  that  they  paffed  the 
night  in  the  extravagant  exultation  natural  to  indigent  adven¬ 
turers  on  fuch  an  extraordinary  change  of  fortune. 

the  Inca11  °f  captive  monarch  could  hardly  believe  a  calamity 

which  he  fo  little  expeded  to  be  real.  But  he  foon  felt  all  the 
mifery  of  his  fate,  and  the  dejedion  into  which  he  funk  was 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  grandeur  from  which  he  had 
fallen.  Pizarro,  afraid  of  lofing  all  the  advantages  which  he 
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hoped  to  derive  from  the  poftefiion  of  fuch  a  pri foner^labou  re  d  B  ®  0  K 
to  confole  him  with  profefllons  of  kindnefs  and  refpedt,  that 
correfponded  ill  with  his  adtions.  By  refiding  among  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  the  Inca  quickly  difcovered  their  ruling  paffion,  which, 
indeed,  they  were  no-wife  folicitous  to  conceal,  and  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  that,  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty.  He  offer-  His  offer  of 
ed  as  a  ranfom  what  aftonifhed  the  Spaniards,  even  after  all  aramfom- 
they  now  knew  concerning  the  opulence  of  his  kingdom. 

The  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined  was  twenty-two  feet 
in  length  and  fixteen  in  breadth  j  he  undertook  to  fill  it  with 
veffels  of  gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Pizarro  clofed 
eagerly  with  this 'tempting  propofal,  and  a  line  was  drawn 
upon  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  to  mark  the  flipulated  height 
to  which  the  treafure  was  to  rife. 

Atahualpa,  tranfported  with  having  obtained  fome  pro- 
fpedt  of  liberty,  took  meafures  inftantly  for  fulfilling  his  part 
of  the  agreement,  by  fending  mefiengers  to  Cuzco,  Quito, 
and  other  places,  where  gold  had  been  amaffed  in  largefl  quan¬ 
tities,  either  for  adorning  the  temples  of  their  gods,  or  the  houfes 
of  the  Inca,  to  bring  what  was  neceflary  for  completing  his  ran¬ 
fom  diredtly  to  Caxamalca.  Though  Atahualpa  was  now  in  the 
cuflody  of  his  enemies,  yet  fo  much  were  the  Peruvians  accuf- 
tomed  to  refped  every  mandate  ififued  by  their  fovereign,  that 
his  orders  were  executed  with  the  greateit  alacrity.  Soothed 
with  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  this  means,  the  fubjedts 
of  the  Inca  were  afraid  of  endangering  his  life  by  forming  any 
other  fcheme  for  his  relief  j  and  though  the  force  of  the  empire 
was  Hill  entire,  no  preparations  were  made,  and  no  army  aflem- 
bled,  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs  or  thofe  of  their  monarch d. 

.  *  Xerez,  205. 
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1 532- 


lefted.  Small  detachments  of  their  number  marched  into  re¬ 
mote  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  inflead  of  meeting  with  any 

niardf  vifit  oppofition,  were  every  where  received  with  marks  of  the  moft 

different  pro-  fubmiffive  refpedt e. 

Vinces.  • 


Almagro  ar¬ 
rives  with  a 
reinforce¬ 
ment. 

December. 


*  533- 

Huafcar  put 
to  death. 


Inconsiderable  as  thofe  parties  were,  anddefirous  as  Pi- 
zarro  might  be  to  obtain  fome  knowledge  of  the  interior  date 
of  the  country,  he  could  not  have  ventured  upon  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  his  main  body,  if  he  had  not  about  this  time  received 
an  account  of  Almagro’ s  having  landed  at  St.  Michael  with 
fuch  a  reinforcement  as  would  almoft  double  the  number  of  his 
followers f.  The  arrival  of  this  long-expe&ed  fuccour  was  not 
more  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards,  than  alarming  to  the  Inca. 
He  faw  the  power  of  his  enemies  increafe  *  and  as  he  knew 
neither  the  fource  whence  they  derived  their  fupplies,  nor  the 
means  by  which  they  were  conveyed  to  Peru,  he  could  not 
forefee  to  what  a  height  the  inundation  that  poured  in  upon 
his  dominions  might  rife.  While  difquieted  with  fuch  appre- 
henfions,  he  learned  that  fome  Spaniards,  in  their  way  to  Cuzco, 
had  vifited  his  brother  Huafcar  in  the  place  where  he  kept  him 
confined,  and  that  the  captive  prince  had  reprefented  to  them 
the  jufiice  of  his  own  caufe,  and  as  an  inducement  to  efpoufe  it, 
had  promifed  them  a  quantity  of  treafure  vaftly  exceeding  what 
he  had  engaged  to  pay  for  his  ranfom.  If  the  Spaniards  fhould 
liften  to  this  propofal,  he  perceived  his  own  dedrudtion  to  be 
inevitable  ;  and  fufpeding  that  their  infatiable  third  for  gold 
would  tempt  them  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  it,  he  determined 
to  facrifice  his  brother’s  life,  that  he  might  fave  his  own  j  and 

a  See  NOTE  XXXVI.  f  Xerez,  204.  Herrera,  dec-  5.  lib*  iii.  c.  1,2. 
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his  orders  for'  this  purpofe  were  executed,  like  all  his  other  B  K 
commands,  with  fcrupulous  punctuality  s. 

»  533- 

Mean  while  ,  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Caxamalca  from  dif-  TheSpa- 

J  niards  make 

ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  loaded  with  treafure.  A  great  a  divilion  of 
part  of  the  ftipulated  quantity  was  now  amafled,  and  Atahualpa  the  fp011, 
aflured  the  Spaniards,  that  the  only  thing  which  prevented  the 
whole  from  being  brought  in,  was  the  remote nefs  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  where  it  was  depolited.  But  fuch  vaft  piles  of  gold,  pre- 
fented  continually  to  the  view  of  needy  foldiers,  had  fo  inflamed 
their  avarice,  that  it  was  impoflible  any  longer  to  reftrain  their 
impatience  to  obtain  pofleflion  of  this  rich  booty.  Orders  were 
given  for  melting  down  the  whole,  except  fome  pieces  of  cu¬ 
rious  fabric,  referved  as  a  prefent  for  the  emperor.  After  fet- 
ting  apart  the  fifth  due  to  the  crown,  and  a  hundred  thoufand 
pefos  as  a  donative  to  the  foldiers  which  arrived  with  Almagro, 
there  remained  one  million  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thoufand  five-hundred  pefos  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers. 

The  feftival  of  St.  James,  the  patron  faint  of  Spain,  was  the  juiy  25# 
day  chofen  for  the  partition  of  this  vaft  fum  ;  and  the  manner 
of  conducting  it  ftrongly  marks  that  ftrange  alliance  of  fana- 
ticifm  with  avarice,  which  I  have  more  than  once  had  occafion 
to  point  out  as  a  ftriking  feature  in  the  character  of  the  con¬ 
querors  of  the  New  World.  Though  aflembled  to  divide 
the  fpoils  of  an  innocent  people,  procured  by  deceit,  extor¬ 
tion,  and  cruelty,  the  tranfaCtion  began  with  a  folemn  invo¬ 
cation  of  the  name  of  God  h,  as  if  they  could  have  expeCted 
the  guidance  of  Heaven  in  diftributing  thofe  wages  of  ini¬ 
quity.  In  this  divifion  above  eight  thoufand  pefos,  at  that 
time  not  inferior  in  value  to  as  many  pounds  fterling  in  the 

6  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  Gomara  Hid.  c.  115*  Herrera,  dec.  $.  lib.  iii.  c.  z. 
h  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c,  3. 
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The  effeft  of 
it. 


The  Inca  de¬ 
mands  his 
liberty  in 
vain. 


prefent  century,  fell  to  the  fhare  of  each  horfeman,  and  half 
that  fumto  each  foot  foldier.  Pizarrohimfelf,  and  his  officers,, 
received  dividends  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank. 

There  is  no  example  in  hiftory  of  fuchafuddenacquifition 
of  wealth  by  military  fervice,  nor  was  ever  a  fum  fo  great  di¬ 
vided  among  fo  fmall  a  number  of  foldiers.  Many  of  them 
having  received  a  recompence  for  their  fer vices  far  beyond  their 
moft  fanguine  hopes,  were  fo  impatient  to  retire  from  fatigue 
and  danger  in  order  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  their 
native  country,  in  eafe  and  opulence,  that  they  demanded  their 
difcharge  with  clamorous  importunity.  Pizarro,  fenfible  that 
from  fuchmen  he  could  expeCt  neither  enterprife  in  aCtion  nor 
fortitude  in  fuffering,  and  perfuaded  that  wherever  they  went, 
the  difplay  of  their  riches  would  allure  adventurers,  lefs  opulent 
but  more  hardy,  to  his  ftandard,  granted  their  fuit  without  re¬ 
luctance,  and  permitted  above  fixty  of  them  to  accompany  his. 
brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  fent  to  Spain  with  an  account  of 
his  fuccefs,  and  the  prefent  deftined  for  the  emperor  \ 

The  Spaniards  having  divided  among  them  the  treafure 
amafied  for  the  Inca’s  ranfom,  he  infilled  with  them  to  fulfil 
their  promife  of  fetting  him  at  liberty.  But  nothing  was  far¬ 
ther  from  Pizarro’s  thoughts.  During  his  long  fervice  in  the 
New  World,  he  had  imbibed  thofe  ideas  and  maxims  of  his 
fellow-foldiers,  which  led  them  to  confider  its  inhabitants  as  an 
inferior  race,  neither  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  intitled  to  the 
rights,  of  men.  In  his  compact  with  Atahualpa,  he  had  no 

other  objeCl  than  to  amufe  his  captive  with  fuch  a  profpeCt  of 

«  .  *•  -  >  * 

1  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  i.  c.  38. 
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recovering  his  liberty,  as  might  induce  him  to  lend  all  the  aid 
of  his  authority  towards  collecting  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom. 

Having  now  accomplifhed  this,  he  no  longer  regarded  his 
plighted  faith ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  credulous  prince 
hoped  to  be  replaced  on  his  throne,  he  had  fecretly  refolved  to 
bereave  him  of  life.  Many  circumftances  feem  to  have  con¬ 
curred  in  prompting  him  to  this  aCtion,  the  moil  criminal  and 
atrocious  that  {tains  the  Spanifh  name,  amidft  all  the  deeds  of 
violence  committed  in  carrying  on  the  conqueft  of  the  New 
World. 

Though  Pizarro  had  feized  the  Inca,  in  imitation  of  Cor-  He  and  the 
tes’s  conduct  towards  the  Mexican  monarch,  he  did  not  pofTefs  mutually  jea-  , 
talents  for  carrying  on  the  fame  artful  plan  of  policy.  Deftitute  lous' 
of  the  temper  and  addrefs  requifite  for  gaining  the  confidence 
of  his  prifoner,  he  never  reaped  all  the  advantages  which  might 
have  been  derived  from  being  mafter  of  his  perfon  and  au  thority. 

Atahualpa  was,  indeed,  a  prince  of  greater  abilities  and  dis¬ 
cernment  than  Montezuma,  and  feems  to  have  penetrated 
more  thoroughly  into  the  character  and  intentions  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  Mutual  fufpicion  and  diftruft  accordingly  took  place 
between  them.  The  ftriCt  attention  with  which  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  guard  a  captive  of  fuch  importance,  greatly  increafed 
the  fatigue  of  military  duty.  The  utility  of  keeping  him  ap¬ 
peared  inconfiderable  j  and  Pizarro  felt  him  as  an  incumber- 
ance,  from  which  he  wifhed  to  be  delivered  k. 
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Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  demand  of  an .  Almagro and 
equal  fhare  in  the  Inca’s  ranfom  ;  and  though  Pizarro  had  demand  his 
bellowed  upon  the  private  men  the  large  gratuity  which  I  llfe> 
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B  0  0  K  have  mentioned,  and  endeavoured  to  footh  their  leader  by  pre- 
fents  of  great  value,  they  {fill  continued  difiatisfied.  They 
were  apprehenlive,  that  as  long  as  Atahualpa  remained  a 
a  prifoner,  Pizarro’s  foldiers  would  apply  whatever  treafure 
fhould  be  acquired,  to  make  up  what  was  wanting  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  ftipulated  for  his  ranfom,  and  under  that  pretext  exclude 
them  from  any  part  of  i  t.  They  infilled  eagerly  on  putting 
the  Inca  to  death,  that  all  the  adventurers  in  Peru  might  there¬ 
after  be  on  an  equal  footing1. 

1 

Motives  Pizarro  himfelf  began  to  be  alarmed  with  accounts  of 
edPizarro  to  forces  alfembling  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
confent‘  lufpeded  Atahualpa  of  having  ilfued  orders  for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  fears  and  fufpicions  were  artfully  increafed  by  Philip- 
pillo,  one  of  the  Indians  whom  Pizarro  had  carried  off  from 
Tumbez  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  whom  he  employed  as  an  interpreter.  The  function  which 
he  performed  admitting  this  man  to  familiar  intercourfe  with 
the  captive  monarch,  he  prefumed,  notwithflanding  the  mean- 
nefs  of  his  birth,  to  raife  his  affedions  to  a  Coy  a ,  or  defcendant 
of  the  Sun,  one  of  Atahualpa’s  wives  ;  and  feeing  no  profped 
of  gratifying  that  paflion  during  the  life  of  the  monarch,  he 
endeavoured  to  fill  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards  with  fuch  accounts 
of  his  fecret  defigns  and  preparations,  as  might  awaken  their 
jealoufy  and  incite  them  to  cut  him  off. 

While  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly  demanded  the  life 
of  the  Inca,  and  Philippillo  laboured  to  ruin  him  by  private 
machinations,  that  unhappy  prince  inadvertently  contributed 
to  haflen  his  own  fate.  During  his  confinement  he  had  at- 


1  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  Vega,  p.  2.  lib-  i.  c.  7*  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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tached  himfelf  with  peculiar  affedlion  to  Ferdinand  Pizarro  and 
Hernando  Soto ;  who,  as  they  were  perfons  of  birth  and  edu¬ 
cation  fuperior  to  the  rough  adventurers  with  whom  they 
ferved,  were  accuflomed  to  behave  with  more  decency  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  captive  monarch.  Soothed  with  this  refpedt 
from  perfons  of  fuch  high  rank,  he  delighted  in  their  fociety  j 
but  in  the  prefence  of  the  governor  he  was  uneafy,  and  over¬ 
awed.  This  dread  foon  came  to  be  mingled  with  contempt. 
Among  all  the  European  arts,  what  he  admired  moft  was  that 
of  reading  and  writing  ;  and  he  long  deliberated  with  himfelf, 
whether  he  fhould  regard  it  as  a  natural  or  acquired  talent.  In 
order  to  determine  this,  he  defired  one  of  the  foldiers,  who 
guarded  him,  to  write  the  name  of  God  on  the  nail  of  his  thumb. 
This  he  fhewed  fucceflively  to  feveral  Spaniards,  afking  its 
meaning ;  and  to  his  amazement,  they  all,  without  hefitation, 
returned  the  fame  anfwer.  At  length  Pizarro  entered }  and  on 
prefenting  it  to  him,  he  blufhed,  and  with  fome  confufion  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance.  From  that  moment, 
Atahualpa  confidered  him  as  a  mean  perfon,  lefs  inftrudted 
than  his  own  foldiers ;  and  he  had  not  addrefs  enough  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  fentiments  with  which  this  difcovery  infpired  him.  To 
be  the  objedt  of  a  barbarian’s  fcorn,  not  only  mortified  the  pride 
of  Pizarro,  but  excited  fuch  refentment  in  his  breaft,  as  added 
force  to  all  the  other  confi derations  which  prompted  him  to  put 
the  Inca  to  death  m. 
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But  in  order  to  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  to  this  violent  His  trial, 
adtion,  and  that  he  himfelf  might  be  exempted  from  ftanding 
fingly  refponfible  for  the  commiflion  of  it,  Pizarro  refolved  to 
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try  the  Inca  with  all  the  formalities  obferved  in  the  criminal 
courts  of  Spain.  Pizarro  himfelf,  and  Almagro,  with  two 
affiftants,  were  appointed  judges,  with  full  power  to  acquit 
or  to  condemn ;  an  attorney-general  was  named  to  carry  on 
the  profecution  in  the  king’s  name ;  counfellors  were  chofento 
aftift  the  prifoner  in  his  defence  ;  and  clerks  were  ordained  to 
record  the  proceedings  of  court.  Before  this  ftrange  tribunal, 
a  charge  was  exhibited  Hill  more  amazing.  It  confifted  of  va¬ 
rious  articles ;  that  Atahualpa,  though  a  baftard,  had  difpoffeffed 
the  rightful  owner  of  the  throne,  andufurped  the  regal  power; 
that  he  had  put  his  brother  and  lawful  fovereign  to  death  ;  that 
he  was  an  idolater,  and  had  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded 
the  offering  of  human  facrifices  ;  that  he  had  a  great  number  of 
concubines;  that  fince  his  imprifonment  he  had  wafted  and  em¬ 
bezzled  the  royal  treafures,  which  now  belonged  of  right  to  the 
conquerors ;  that  he  had  incited  his  fubjedts  to  take  arms  againft 
the  Spaniards.  On  thefe  heads  of  accufation,  fome  of  which 
are  fo  ludicrous,  others  fo  abfurd,  that  the  effrontery  of  Pi¬ 
zarro,  in  making  them  the  foundation  of  a  ferious  procedure, 
is  not  lefs  furprifing  than  his  injuftice,  did  the  court  go  on  to 
try  the  fovereign  of  a  great  empire,  over  whom  it  had  no 
jurifdi&ion.  With  refped  to  each  of  the  articles,  witneffes 
were  examined  ;  but  as  they  delivered  their  evidence  in  their 
native  tongue,  Philippillo  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  their 
words  whatever  turn  beft  fuited  his  malevolent  intentions.  To 
judges  predetermined  in  their  opinion,  this  evidence  appeared 
fufticient.  They  pronounced  Atahualpa  guilty,  and  condemned 
him  to  be  burnt  alive.  Friar  Valverdeproftitutedthe  authority 
of  hisfacred  fun&ion  to  confirm  this  fentence,  and  by  his  fig- 
nature  warranted  it  to  be  juft.  Aftonifhed  at  his  fate,  Ata¬ 
hualpa  endeavoured  to  avert  jt  by  his  tears,  by  promifes,  and 
\  by 
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by  entreaties,  that  he  might  be  fent  to  Spain,  where  a  monarch 
would  be  the  arbiter  of  his  lot.  But  pity  never  touched  the 
unfeeling  heart  of  Pizarro.  He  ordered  him  to  be  led  inftantly 
to  execution  j  and  what  added  to  the  bitternefs  of  his  laft 
moments,  the  fame  monk  who  had  juft  ratified  his  doom,  of¬ 
fered  to  confole,  and  attempted  to  convert  him.  The  moft 
^powerful  argument  Val verde  employed  to  prevail  wTith  him  to 
embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,  was  a  promife  of  a  mitigation  in 
his  puniftiment.  The  dread  of  a  cruel  death  extorted  from  the 
trembling  vidim  a  defire  of  receiving  baptifm.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  ;  and  Atahualpa,  inftead  of  being  burnt,  was  and  executed, 
ftrangled  at  the  ftake  °. 


Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanifti  nation,  even  among  Several  Spani- 
the  profligate  adventurers  which  it  fent  forth  to  conquer  and  againft  it. 
defolate  the  New  World,  there  were  perfons  who  retained  fome 
tindure  of  the  Caftilian  generofity  and  honour.  Though,  before 
the  trial  of  Atahualpa,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  fet  out  for  Spain, 
and  Soto  was  fent  on  a  feparate  command  at  a  diftance  from  Cax- 
amalca,  this  odious  tranfadion  was  not  carried  on  without  cen- 
fure  and  oppofition.  Several  officers,  and  among  thofe  fome  of 
the  greateft  reputation  and  moft  refpedable  families  inthefer- 
vice,  not  only  remonftrated,  but  protefted  againft  this  meafure 
of  their  general,  as  difgraceful  to  their  country,  as  repugnant  to 
every  maxim  of  equity,  as  a  violation  of  public  faith,  and  an 
ufurpation  of  jurifdidion  over  an  independent  monarch,  to  which 
they  had  no  title.  But  their  endeavours  were  vain.  Numbers, 
and  the  opinion  of  fuch  as  held  every  thing  to  be  lawful  which 

n  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  Xerez,  p.  233.  Vega,  p.  u.  lib.  L  c.  36,  37.  Goirara 
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B  °v?  K  t^iey  deemed  advantageous,  prevailed.  Hiftory,  however,  re- 
v  '  '  cords  even  the  unfuccefsful  exertions  of  virtue  with  applaufej 
and  the  Spanifh  writers,  in  relating  events  where  the  valour 
of  their  nation  is  more  confpicuous  than  its  humanity,  have 
not  failed  topreferve  the  names  of  thofe  who  made  this  laudable 
effort  to  fave  their  country  from  the  infamy  of  having  perpe¬ 
trated  fuch  a  crime 


Diflolution  of 
government 
and  order  in 
Peru. 


On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  inverted  one  of  his  fons 
with  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  hoping  that  a  young  man  without 
experience  might  prove  a  more  paflive  inrtrument  in  his  hands, 
than  an  ambitious  monarch,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  inde¬ 
pendent  command.  The  people  of  Cuzco,  and  the  adjacent 
country,  acknowledged  Manco  Capac,  a  brother  of  Huafcar, 
as  Inca p.  But  neither  poffeffed  the  authority  which  belonged 
to  a  fovereign  of  Peru.  The  violent  convulfions  into  which 
the  empire  had  been  thrown,  firft  by  the  civil  war  between  the 
two  brothers,  and  then  by  the  invarton  of  the  Spaniards,  had 
not  only  deranged  the  order  of  the  Peruvian  government,  but 
almoft  diffolved  its  frame.  When  they  beheld  their  monarch 
a  captive  in  the  power  of  rtrangers,  and  at  laft  fuffering  an  ig¬ 
nominious  death,  the  people  in  feveral  provinces,  as  if  they  had 
been  fet  free  from  every  reftraint  of  law  and  decency,  broke 
out  into  the  moft  licentious  exceffes q.  So  many  defcendants  of 
the  Sun,  after  being  treated  with  theutmoft  indignity,  had  been 
cut  off  by  Atahualpa,  that  not  only  their  influence  in  the  ftate 
diminifhed  with  their  number,  but  the  accuftomed  reverence 
for  that  facred  race  fenfibly  decreafed.  In  confequence  of  this 


®  Vega,  p.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  37.  Xerez,  i.  235.  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii*  c.  5. 
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Rate  of  things,  ambitious  men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  B  ^  °  K 
afpired  to  independent  authority,  and  ufurped  jurifdi&ion  to 
which  they  had  no  title.  The  general  who  commanded  for 
Atahualpa  in  Quito,  feized  the  brother  and,  children  of  his 
mailer,  put  them  to  a  cruel  death,  and  difclaiming  any  con¬ 
nection  with  either  Inca,  endeavoured  to  eltablilh  a  feparate 
kingdom  for  himfelf 

The  Spaniards,  with  pleafu re,  beheld  the  fpirit  of  difcord  Pizarro  ad- 
diffufing  itfelf,  and  the  vigour  of  government  relaxing  among  Cuzco/0 
the  Peruvians.  They  conlidered  thofe  diforders  as  fymptoms 
of  a  Rate  haftening  towards  its  diffolution.  Pizarro  no  longer 
helitated  to  advance  towards  Cuzco,  and  he  had  received  fuch 
conliderable  reinforcements,  that  he  could  venture,  with  little 
danger,  to  penetrate  fo  far  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 

The  account  of  the  wealth  acquired  at  Caxamalca,  operated  as 
he  had  forefeen.  No  fooner  did  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with 
the  officers  and  foldiers,  to  whom  he  had  given  their  difcharge 
after  the  partition  of  the  Inca’s  ranfom,  arrive  at  Panama, 
and  difplay  their  riches  in  the  view  of  their  aRonifhed  country¬ 
men,  than  fame  fpread  the  account  with  fuch  exaggeration 
through  all  the  Spanilh  fettlements  on  the  South  Sea,  that  the 
governors  of  Guatimala,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua,  could  hard¬ 
ly  reflrain  the  people  under  their  jurifdi&ion,  from  abandon¬ 
ing  their  poffeffions,  and  crowding  to  that  inexhauflible  fource 
of  wealth  which  feemed  to  be  opened  in  Peru s.  In  fpite  of 
every  check  and  regulation,  fuch  numbers  reforted  thither, 
that  Pizarro  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 

T  Zarate*  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Vega,  p.  1 1 .  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  4. 
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B  oo  K  rhen,  after  leaving  a  confiderable  garrifon  in  St.  Michael,  under 
- — — /  the  command  of  Benalcazar.  The  Peruvians  had  affembled 
,c;33‘  fome  large  bodies  of  troops  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  Several 
fierce  encounters  happened.  But  they  terminated,  like  all  the 
adions  in  America  j  a  few  Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded} 
the  natives  were  put  to  flight  with  incredible  daughter.  At 
length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to  Cuzco,  and  took  quiet  pof- 
feflion  of  that  capital.  The  riches  found  there,  even  after  all 
that  the  natives  had  carried  off  and  concealed,  either  from  a 
fuperftitious  veneration  for  the  ornaments  of  their  temples,  or 
out  of  hatred  for  their  rapacious  conquerors,  exceeded  in  value 
what  had  been  received  as  Atahualpa’s  ranfom.  But  as  the 
Spaniards  were  now  accuftomed  to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  it  came  to  be  parcelled  out  among  a  greater  number  of  ad¬ 
venturers,  this  dividend  did  not  excite  the  fame  furprife  either 
from  novelty,  or  the  largenefs  of  the  fum  that  fell  to  the  fhare 
of  each  individual  *. 

During  the  march  to  Cuzco,  the  fon  of  Atahualpa  whom 
Pizarro  treated  as  Inca,  died,  and  as  the  Spaniards  fubftituted 
no  perfon  in  his  place,  the  title  of  Manco  Capac  feems  to  have 
been  univerfally  iecognized\ 


Quito  con¬ 
quered  by 
Banalcazar* 


While  his  fellow-foldiers  were  thus  employed,  Benalcazar* 
governor  of  St.  Michael,  an  able  and  enterprifing  officer,  was 
afhamed  of  remaining  inadive,  and  impatient  to  have  his  name 
diftinguifhed  among  the  difcoverers  and  conquerors  of  the 
New  W  orld.  The  feafonable  arrival  of  a  frefh  body  of  recruits 
from  Panama  and  Nicaragua,  put  it  in  his  power  to  gratify 


*  See  NOTE  XXXVII. 
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this  paflion.  Leaving  a  fufficient  force  to  proted  the  infant 
fettlement  entrufted  to  his  care,  he  placed  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  reft,  and  fet  out  to  attempt  the  redudion  of  Quito, 
where  according  to  the  report  of  the  natives,  Atahualpa  had 
left  the  greateft  part  of  his  treafure.  Notwithftanding  the 
vaft  diftance  of  that  city  from  St.  Michael,  the  difficulty  of 
marching  through  a  mountainous  country  covered  with  woods, 
and  the  frequent  and  fierce  attacks  of  the  beft  troops  in  Peru, 
commanded  by  a  fkilful  leader,  the  valour,  good  condud,  and 
perfeverance  of  Benalcazar  furmounted  every  obftacle,  and 
he  entered  Quito  with  his  vidorious  troops.  But  they 
met  with  a  cruel  mortification  there.  The  natives,  now  ac¬ 
quainted,  to  their  forrow,  with  the  predominant  paflion  of  their 
invaders,  and  knowing  how  to  difappoint  it,  had  carried  off 
all  thofe  treafures,  the  profped  of  which  had  prompted  them 
to  undertake  this  arduous  expedition,  and  had  fupported  them 
under  all  the  dangers  and  hardfhips  wherewith  they  had  to 
ftruggle  in  carrying  it  on  x. 

Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanifh  leader  who  at¬ 
tacked  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  The  fame  of  its  riches  attraded 
a  more  powerful  enemy.  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  fo  eminently  in  the  conqueft  of  Mexico, 
having  obtained  the  government  of  Guatimala  as  a  recompence 
for  his  valour,  foon  became  difgufted  with  a  life  of  uniform 
tranquillity,  and  longed  to  be  again  engaged  in  the  buftle  of 
military  fervice.  The  glory  and  wealth  acquired  by  the  con¬ 
querors  of  Peru  heightened  this  paflion,  and  gave  it  a  deter- 

*  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  Vega,  p.  n.  lib.  ii.  C*  9-  Herrera,  dec*  5*  lib.  iv.  c.  11, 12- 
lib*  v*  c.  2,  3*  lib.  vi.  c,  3. 
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mined  direction.  Believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Quito  did  not  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  province 
allotted  to  Pizarro,  he  refolved  to  invade  it.  The  high  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  commander  allured  volunteers  from  every  quarter. 
He  embarked  with  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  were  of  fuch  diftin&ion  as  to  ferve  on  horfeback.  He 
landed  at  Puerto  Viejo,  and  without  fufficient  knowledge  of 
the  country,  or  proper  guides  to  conduct  him,  attempted  to 
march  direCtly  to  Qpito,  by  following  the  courfe  of  the  river 
Guayquil,  and  eroding  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  towards  its 
head.  But  in  this  route,  one  of  the  moll  impracticable  in  all 
America,  his  troops  endured  fuch  fatigue  in  forcing  their  way 
through  forefts  and  marfhes  on  the  low  grounds,  and  fuffered 
fo  much  from  exceflive  cold  when  they  began  to  afcend  the 
mountains,  that  before  they  reached  the  plain  of  Quito,  a  fifth 
part  of  the  men  and  half  of  their  horfes  died,  and  the  reft  were 
fo  much  difpirited  and  worn  out,  as  to  be  almoft  unfit  for  fer- 
vice  y.  There  they  met  with  a  body,  not  of  Indians,  but  of 
Spaniards,  drawn  up  in  hoftile  array  againft  them.  Pizarro, 
having  received  an  account  of  Alvarado’s  armament,  had  de¬ 
tached  Almagro  with  fome  troops  to  oppofe  this  formidable  in¬ 
vader  of  his  jurifdiCtion  ;  and  thefe  were  joined  by  Benalcazar 
and  his  victorious  party.  Alvarado,  though  furprifed  at  the 
fight  of  enemies  whom  he  did  not  expeCt,  advanced  boldly  to 
the  charge.  But  by  the  interpofition  of  fome  moderate -men 
in  each  party,  an  amicable  accommodation  took  place  j  and  the 
fatal  period,  when  Spaniards  fufpended  their  conquefts  to  em- 
brue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  countrymen,  was  poft- 
poned  a  few  years.  Alvarado  engaged  to  return  to  his  go- 

r  See  NOTE  XXXVIII. 
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vernment,  upon  Almagro’s  paying  him  a  hundred  thoufand  B  K 
pefos,  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  armament.  Moft  of  his 
followers  remained  in  the  country  ;  and  an  expedition,  which 
threatened  Pizarro  and  his  colony  with  ruin,  contributed  to 
augment  its  ftrength  z. 


By  this  time  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  landed  in  Spain.  The  Honourscon- 
immenfe  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  which  he  imported  a,  zarr0  and  Al- 
filled  the  kingdom  with  no  lefs  aftonifhment  than  they  had  masro’ 
excited  in  Panama  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Pizarro  was 
received  by  the  emperor  with  the  attention  due  to  the  bearer 
of  a  prefent  fo  rich  as  to  exceed  any  idea  which  the  Spaniards 
had  formed  concerning  the  value  of  their  acquifitions  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  even  after  they  had  been  ten  years  matters  of  Mexico.  In 
recompence  of  his  brother’s  fervices,  his  authority  was  con¬ 
firmed  with  new  powers  and  privileges,  and  the  addition  of 
ieventy  leagues,  extending  along  the  coaft,  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  territory  granted  in  his  former  patent.  Almagro  received 
the  honours  which  he  had  fo  long  defired.  The  title  of  Adel- 
antado,  or  governor,  was  conferred  upon  him,  with  jurifdidlion 
over  two  hundred  leagues  of  country,  ftretching  beyond  the 
fouthern  limits  of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro.  Ferdinand 
himfelf  did  not  go  unrewarded.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
military  order  of  St.  Jago,  a  diftin&ion  always  acceptable  to  a 
Spanifh  gentleman  j  and  foon  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Peru, 
accompanied  by  many  perfons  of  higher  rank,  than  had  yet 
ferved  in  that  country  b. 

z  Zarate,  lib.  2.  c.  10 — 13.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  1,  2.  9,  &c.  Gomara  Hift. 

C.  1 26,  &c.  Remefal.  Hift.  Guatimal.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  1,2.  7,  8* 

*  See  NOTE  XXXIX.  b  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  3-  Vega,  p.  u.  lib*  ii.  c.  19. 

Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  13. 
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Beginning  of 
diffentions  be¬ 
tween  Pizarro 
and  Almagro* 


Some  account  of  his  negociations  reached  Peru  before  he  ar¬ 
rived  there  himfelf.  Almagro  no  fooner  learned  that  he  had 
obtained  the  royal  grant  of  an  independent  government,  than, 
pretending  that  Cuzco,  the  imperial  refidence  of  the  Incas,  lay 
within  its  boundaries,  he  attempted  to  render  himfelf  matter  of 
that  important  ftation.  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro  prepared 
to  oppofe  him.  Each  of  the  contending  parties  was  fupported 
by  powerful  adherents,  and  the  difpute  was  on  the  point  of 
being  terminated  by  the  fword,  when  Francis  Pizarro  arrived 
in  the  capital.  The  reconciliation  between  him  and  Almagro 
had  never  been  cordial.  The  treachery  of  Pizarro  inengrofling 
to  himfelf  all  the  honours  and  emoluments,  which  ought  to 
have  been  divided  with  his  aflociate,  was  always  prefent  in 
both  their  thoughts.  The  one^confcious  of  his  own  perfidy, 
did  not  expe<tt  forgivenefs ;  the  other,  feeling  that  he  had  been 
deceived,  was  impatient  to  be  avenged ;  and  though  avarice 
and  ambition  had  induced  them  not  only  to  dittemble  their  fen- 
timents,  but  even  to  ad  in  concert  while  in  purfuit  of  wealth 
and  power,  no  fooner  did  they  obtain  potteflion  of  thefe,  than 
the  fame  paflions  which  had  formed  this  temporary  union, 
gave  rife  to  jealoufy  and  difcord.  To  each  of  them  was  at¬ 
tached  a  fmall  band  of  interefted  dependents,  who,  with  the 
malicious  art,  peculiar  to  fuch  men,  heightened  their  fufpici- 
ons,  and  magnified  every  appearance  of  offence.  But  with  all 
thofe  feeds  of  enmity  in  their  minds,  and  thus  afliduoufly  che- 
rifhed,  each  was  fo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  abilities  and 
courage  of  his  rival,  that  they  equally  dreaded  the  confequences 
of  an  open  rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro  at  Cuzco, 
and  the  addrefs  mingled  with  firmnefs,  which  he  manifefted  in 
hisexpoftulations  with  Almagro  and  his  partizans,  averted  that 
evil  for  the  prefent.  A  new  reconciliation  took  place  j  the  chief 
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article  of  which  was,  that  Almagro  fhould  attempt  the  con-  B  K 

quell  of  Chili  ;  and  if  he  did  not  find  in  that  province  an  elta-  ' — ' 
blifhment  adequate  to  his  merit  and  expectations,  Pizarro  by¬ 
way  of  indemnification,  fhould  yield  up  to  him  a  part  of  Peru.  ^URe  lz' 
This  new  agreement  was  confirmed  with  the  fame  facred  fo- 
lemnities  as  their  firft  contraCI,  and  obferved  with  as  little 
fidelity c. 

Soon  after  he  concluded  this  important  tranfa&ion,  Pizarro  Regulations 
marched  back  to  the  countries  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  as  he  now 
enjoyed  an  interval  of  tranquillity,  undifturbed  by  any  enemy, 
either  Spanifh  or  Indian,  he  applied  himfelf  with  that  perfe- 
vering  ardour,  which  diftinguifhes  his  character,  to  introduce  a 
form  of  regular  government,  into  the  extend  ve  provinces  fub- 
je&  to  his  authority.  Though  ill  qualified  by  his  education  to 
enter  into  any  difquifition  concerning  the  principles  of  civil 
policy,  and  little  accuftomed  by  his  former  habits  of  life  to 
attend  to  its  arrangements,  his  natural  fagacity  fupplied  the 
want  both  of  fcience  and  experience.  He  diftributed  the  coun¬ 
try  into  various  diftriCts  ;  he  appointed  proper  magifirates  to 
prefide  in  each;  and  eftablifhed  regulations  concerning  thead- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  the  collection  of  the  royal  revenue,  the 
working  of  the  mines,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  ex¬ 
tremely  fimple,  but  well  calculated  to  promote  the  public 
profperity.  But,  though,  for  the  prefent,  he  adapted  his  plan 
to  the  infant  ftate  of  his  colony,  his  afpiririg  mind  looked 
forward  to  its  future  grandeur.  He  confidered  himfelf  as  lay-  Foundation 
ing  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire,  and  deliberated  long,  of  L,ma‘ 
and  with  much  folicitude,  in  what  place  he  fhould  fix  the  feat 

c  Zarate,  lib- ii.  c.  13.  Vega,  p,  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  Benzo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  Herrera,' 
dec.  5.  lib.  vii.  c.  8. 
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of  government.  Cuzco,  the  imperial  city  of  the  Incas,  was 
fituated  in  a  corner  of  the  empire,  about  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  fea,  and  much  farther  from  Qpito,  a  province  of  whofe 
value  he  had  formed  an  high  idea.  No  other  fettlement  of  the 
Peruvians  was  fo  confiderable  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  town, 
or  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to  fix  their  refidence  in  it.  But,  in 
marching  through  the  country,  Pizarro  had  been  ftruck  with 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  valley  of  Rimac,  one  of  the 
moft  extenfive  and  beft  cultivated  in  Peru.  There,  on  the  banks 
of  a  fmall  river,  of  the  fame  name  with  the  vale  which  it  wa¬ 
ters  and  enriches,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from  Callao,  the 
moft  commodious  harbour  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  founded  a 
city  which  he  deftined  to  be  the  capital  of  his  government. 
He  gave  it  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  either  from  the 
circumftance  of  having  laid  the  firft  ftone,  at  that  feafon  when 
the  church  celebrates  the  feftival  of  the  Three  Kings,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  in  honour  of  Juanna  and  Charles,  the  fove- 
reigns  of  Caftile.  This  name  it  ftill  retains  among  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  in  all  legal  and  formal  deeds ;  but  it  is  better  known  to 
foreigners  by  that  of  Lima,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  valley,  in  which  it  is  fituated.  Under  his  in- 
fpe&ion,  the  buildings  advanced  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it 
foon  afiumed  the  form  of  a  city,  which,  by  a  magnificent  pa¬ 
lace  that  he  ere&ed  for  himfelf,  and  by  the  ftately  houfes  built 
by  feveral  of  his  officers,  gave,  even  in  its  infancy,  fome  indi¬ 
cation  of  its  fubfequent  grandeur  d. 


Almagro  in- 
fadesX'hill  ’ 


In  confequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with  Pizarro,  Al¬ 
magro  began  his  march  towards  Chili ;  and  as  he  poflefted  in 


d  Herrera,  dec.  5.  Jib.  vi.  c.  12.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  Calancho  Coronica,  lib.  i.  c.  37. 
Barnueuo,  Lima  fundada,  ii.  294* 
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an  eminent  degree  the  virtues  moft  admired  by  foldiers,  bound- 
lefs  liberality  and  fearlefs  courage,  his  flandard  was  followed  by 
five  hundred  and  feventy  men,  the  greateft  body  of  Europeans 
that  had  hitherto  been  affembled  in  Peru.  From  impatience 
to  finifh  the  expedition,  or  from  that  contempt  of  hardfhipand 
danger  acquired  by  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  ferved  long  in 
America,  Almagro,  inftead  of  advancing  along  the  level  coun¬ 
try  on  the  coaft,  chofe  to  march  acrofs  the  mountains  by  a  route 
that  was  fhorter  indeed,  but  almoft  impracticable.  In  this  at¬ 
tempt  his  troops  were  expofed  to  every  calamity  which  men 
can  fuffer,  from  fatigue,  from  famine,  and  from  the  rigour  of 
the  climate  in  thofe  elevated  regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  where 
the  degree  of  cold  is  hardly  inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  the 
polar  circle.  Many  of  them  perifhed ;  and  the  furvivors,  when 
they  delcended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Chili,  had  new  difficul¬ 
ties  to  encounter.  They  found  there  a  race  of  men  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid,  hardy,  independent, 
and  in  their  bodily  conftitution,  as  well  as  vigour  of  fpirit, 
nearly  refembling  the  warlike  tribes  in  North  America.  Though 
filled  with  wonder  at  the  firfi:  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
ftill  more  aftoniffied  at  the  operations  of  their  cavalry  and  the 
effeCts  of  their  fire-arms,  the  Chilefe  foon  recovered  fo  far 
from  their  furprife,  as  not  only  to  defend  themfelves  with  ob- 
ftinacy,  but  to  attack  their  new  enemies  with  more  determined 
fiercenefs  than  any  American  nation  had  hitherto  difcovered. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  continued  to  penetrate  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  collected  fome  confiderable  quantities  of  gold;  but 
were  fo  far  from  thinking  of  making  any  fettlement  amidft 
fuch  formidable  neighbours,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  the  experience 
and  valour  of  their  leader,  the  final  iffue  of  the  expedition  {till 
remained  extremely  dubious,  wffien  they  were  recalled  from  it 
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An  infurrec-  So  many  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Peru  from  every  Spa- 
Peruviansf  colony  in  America,  and  all  with  fuch  high  expectations  of 

accumulating  independent  fortunes  at  once,  that,  to  men  pof- 
feflfed  with  notions  fo  extramgant,  any  mention  of  acquiring 
wealth  gradually,  and  by  Ychemes  of  patient  induftry,  would 
have  been  not  only  a  difappointment,  but  an  infult.  In  order 
to  find  occupation  for  men  who  could  not  with  fafety  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  remain  inactive,  Pizarro  encouraged  fome  of  the  molt 
diftinguifhed  officers  who  had  lately  joined  him,  to  invade  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  the  Spaniards  had  not 
hitherto  vifited.  Several  large  bodies  were  formed  for  this 
purpofe  ;  and  about  the  time  that  Almagro  fet  out  for  Chili 
Its  rife  they  marched  into  remote  diftri&s  of  the  country.  No  fooner 
did  Manco  Capac,  the  Inca,  obferve  the  inconfiderate  fecurity 
of  the  Spaniards  in  thus  difperfing  their  troops,  and  that  only 
a  handful  of  men  remained  in  Cuzco,  under  Juan  and  Gonza¬ 
lez  Pizarro,  than  he  thought  that  the  happy  period  was  at 
length  come  for  vindicating  his  own  rights,  avenging  the 
wrongs  of  his  country,  and  extirpating  its  oppreflors.  Though 
ftridtly  watched  by  the  Spaniards,  who  allowed  him  to  refide  in 
the  palace  of  his  anceftors  at  Cuzco,  he  found  means  of  com¬ 
municating  his  fcheme  to  the  perfons  who  were  entrufted  with 
the  execution  of  it.  Among  people  accuftomed  to  revere  their 
fovereign  as  a  divinity,  every  hint  of  his  will  carries  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  command ;  and  they  themfelves  were  now  con¬ 
vinced,  by  the  daily  increafe  in  the  number  of  their  invaders, 

*  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  Gomara  Hitt.  c.  131.  Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  Ovalle 
Hift.  de Chile,  lib.  iv.  c.  15,  &c.  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  lib.  x.  c.  1,  &c. 
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that  the  fond  hopes  which  they  had  long  entertained  of  their 
voluntary  departure  were  altogether  vain.  All  perceived  that 
a  vigorous  effort  of  the  whole  nation  was  requifite  to  expel 
them,  and  the  preparations  for  it  were  carried  on  with  the  fe- 
crecy  and  filence  peculiar  to  Americans. 

After  fome  unfuccefsful  attempts  of  the  Inca  to  make  his 
efcape,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  happening  to  arrive  at  that  time  in 
Cuzco,  he  obtained  permiffion  from  him  to  attend  a  great  ferti- 
val  which  was  to  be  celebrated  a  few  leagues  from  the  capital. 
Under  pretext  of  that  folemnity,  the  great  men  of  the  empire 
were  affembled.  As  foon  as  the  Inca  joined  them,  the  flandard 
of  war  was  erected ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  all  the  fighting  men, 
from  the  confines  of  Quito  to  the  frontier  of  Chili,  were  in, 
arms.  Many  Spaniards,  living  fecurely  on  the  fettlements  al¬ 
lotted  them,  were  maffacred.  Several  detachments,  as  they 
marched  carelefsly  through  a  country  which  feemed  to  be  tame¬ 
ly  fubmiffive  to  their  dominion,  were  cut  off  to  a  man.  An 
army  amounting  (if  we  may  believe  the  Spanifh  writers)  to  two 
hundred  thoufand  men,  attacked  Cuzco,  which  the  three  bro¬ 
thers  endeavoured  to  defend  with  only  a  hundred  and  feventy 
Spaniards.  Another  formidable  body  inverted  Lima,  and  kept 
the  governor  clofely  fhut  up.  There  was  no  longer  any  com- 
munication  between  the  two  cities  ;  the  numerous  forces  of 
the  Peruvians  fpreading  over  the  country,  intercepted  every 
meffenger ;  and  as  the  parties  in  Cuzco  and  Lima  were  equally 
unacquainted  with  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  each  boded 
the  worft  concerning  the  other,  and  imagined  that  they  them- 
felves  were  the  only  perfons  who  had  furvived  the  general 
extinction  of  the  Spanifh  name  in  Peru d. . 

d  Vega,  p.  ii.  lib.  c.  28.  .  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  3  Cieca  de  Leon,  c.  82..  Gomara 
Hilt.  c.  135.  Herrera,  dec.  v.  lib-  viii.  c.  5. 
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Siege  of  Cuz¬ 
co. 


/ 


It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  the  Inca  commanded  in  perfon,  that 
the  Peruvians  made  their  chief  effort.  During  nine  months 
they  carried  on  the  fiege  w7ith  inceffant  ardour,  and  in  various 
forms  ;  and  though  they  difplayed  not  the  fame  undaunted  fe¬ 
rocity  as  the  Mexican  warriors,  they  conduced  fome  of  their 
operations  in  a  manner  which  difcovered  greater  fagacity,  and  a 
genius  more  fufceptible  of  improvement  in  the  military  art. 
They  not  only  obferved  the  advantages  which  the  Spaniards 
derived  from  their  difcipline  and  their  weapons,  but  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  imitate  the  former,  and  turn  the  latter  againft 
them.  They  armed  a  confiderable  body  of  their  bravefl  war¬ 
riors  with  the  fwords,  the  fpears,  and  bucklers,  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  Spanifh  foldiers  whom  they  had  cut  off  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  Thefe  they  endeavoured  to  mar- 
fhal  in  that  regular  compact  order,  to  which  experience  had 
taught  them  that  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  their  irrefifti- 
ble  force  in  adtion.  Some  appeared  in  the  field  with  Spanifh 
mufkets,  and  had  acquired  fkill  and  refolution  enough  to  ufe 
them.  A  few  of  the  boldeft,  among  whom  was  the  Inca  himfelf, 
were  mounted  on  the  horfes  which  they  had  taken,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  brifkly  to  the  charge  like  Spanifh  cavaliers,  with  their 
lances  in  the  reft.  It  was  more  by  their  numbers,  how’ever,  than 
by  thofe  imperfedt  effays  to  imitate  European  arts,  and  employ 
European  arms,  that  the  Peruvians  annoyed  the  Spaniards6. 
In  fpite  of  the  valour,  heightened  by  defpair,  with  which  the 
three  brothers  defended  Cuzco,  Manco  Capac  recovered  pof- 
feffion  of  one  half  of  his  capital ;  and  before  the  Spaniards 
could  drive  him  out  of  it,  they  loft  Juan  Pizarro,  the  beft  be¬ 
loved  of  all  the  brothers,  together  with  fome  other  perfons  of 
note.  Worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  inceffant  duty,  diftreffed 
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with  want  of  provifions,  and  defpairing  of  being  able  any  longer 
to  refift  an  enemy  whofe  numbers  daily  increafed,  the  foldiers 
became  impatient  to  abandon  Cuzco,  in  hopes  either  of  joining 
their  countrymen,  if  any  of  them  yet  furvived,  or  of  forcing 
their  way  to  the  fea,  and  finding  fome  means  of  efcapingfrom 
a  country  which  had  been  fo  fatal  to  the  Spanifh  name f .  While 
they  were  brooding  over  thofe  defponding  thoughts,  which 
their  officers  laboured  in  vain  todifpel,  Almagro  appeared  fud— 
denly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco, 
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The  accounts  tranfmitted  to  Almagro  concerning  the  general  Arrival  of  Al- 
infurreCtion  of  the  Peruvians,  were  fuch  as  would  have  induced  ma§ro’ 
him,  without  hefitation,  to  relinquifh  the  conquefl  of  Chili,  and 
haften  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen.  But  in  this  refolution  he  and  motives 

_  _  -  •  1  r  .  of  his  con- 

was  confirmed  by  a  motive  lets  generous,  but  more  interesting.  du&. 

By  the  fame meffenger  who  broughthimintelligenceof  the  Inca’s 
revolt,  he  received  the  royal  patent  creating  him  governor  of  Chili, 
and  defining  the  limits  of  his  jurifdi&ion.  Upon  confidering  the 
tenor  of  it,  he  deemed  it  manifeft  beyond  contradiction,  that 
Cuzco  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  his  government,  and  he  was 
equally  folicitous  to  prevent  the  Peruvians  from  recovering  pof- 
feflion  of  their  capital,  and  to  wreft  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Pizarros.  From  impatience  to  accomplifh  both,  he  ventured  to 
return  by  a  new  route;  and  in  marching  through  the  fandy 
plains  of  the  coaft,  he  fuffered,  from  heat  and  drought,  cala¬ 
mities  of  a  new  fpecies,  hardly  inferior  to  thofe  in  which  he 
had  been  involved  by  cold  and  famine  on  the  fummits^of  the 
Andes. . 

f  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  via.  c.  4, 
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BOOK  His  arrival  at  Cuzco  was  in  a  critical  moment.  The  Spa- 
Vi.  r 

niards  and  Peruvians  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him  with  equal  fo- 

His  operati-  licitude.  The  former,  as  he  did  not  ftudy  to  conceal  his  pre- 
ons*  tenfions,  were  at  a  lofs  whether'to  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer, 

or  to  take  precautions  againfl  him  as  an  enemy.  The  latter, 
knowing  the  points  in  contefl  between  him  and  his  country¬ 
men,  flattered  themfelves  that  they  had  more  to  hope  than  to 
dread  from  his  operations.  Almagro  himfelf,  unacquainted 
with  the  detail  of  the  events  which  had  happened  in  his  ab- 
fence,  and  folicitous  to  learn  the  precife  poflure  of  affairs, 
advanced  towards  the  capital  flqwly,  and  with  great  circum- 
fpe&ion.  Various  negociation6  with  both  parties  were  fet  on 
foot.  The  Inca  condu&ed  them  on  his  part  with  much  addrefs. 
At  firfl  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  Almagro  ; 
and  after  many  fruitlefs  overtures,  defpairing  of  any  cordial 
union  with  a  Spaniard,  he  attacked  him  by  furprife  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  chofen  troops.  But  the  Spanifh  difcipline  and 
valour  maintained  their  wonted  fuperiority.  The  Peruvians 
were  repulfed  with  fuch  daughter,  that  a  great  part  of  their 
army  difperfed,  and  Almagro  proceeded  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco 
without  interruption. 


Takes  poflef-  The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make  head  againfl  the 
fionof  Cuzco.  Peruvians,  dire&ed  all  their  attention  towards  their  new  enemy, 
and  took  meafures  to  obflrud  his  entry  into  the  capital.  Pru¬ 
dence,  however,  reflrained  both  parties  for  fome  time  from 
turning  their  arms  againfl  one  another,  while  furrounded  by 
common  enemies,  who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutual  daughter. 
Different  fchemes  of  accommodation  were  propofed.  Each 
endeavoured  to  deceive  the  other,  or  to  corrupt  his  followers. 

The 
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The  generous,  open,  affable  temper  of  Almagro  gained  many 
adherents  of  the  Pizarros,  who  were  difgufted  with  their  harfh 
domineering  manners.  Encouraged  by  this  defe&ion,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  city  by  night,  furprifed  the  centinels,  or 
was  admitted  by  them,  and  invefting  the  houfe  where  the  two 
brothers  refided,  compelled  them,  after  an  obftinate  defence, 
to  furrender  at  difcretion.  Almagro’s  claim  of  jurifdidtion  over 
Cuzco  was  univerfally  acknowledged,  and  a  form  of  admini- 
niftration  eftablifhed  in  his  name8. 

T  wo  or  three  perfons  only  were  killed  in  this  firlt  a£i  of  civil 
hoftility  ;  but  it  was  foon  followed  by  fcenes  more  bloody,  cefs  of  Alma- 
Francis  Pizarro  having  difperfed  the  Peruvians  who  had  in-  gr°  * 
veiled  Lima,  and  received  fome  conliderable  reinforcements 
from  Hifpaniola  and  Nicaragua,  ordered  five  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  Alonfo  de  Alvarado,  to  march  to  Cuzco, 
in  hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers,  if  they  and  their  garrifon 
were  not  already  cut  off  by  the  Peruvians.  This  body,  which, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  Spanilh  power  in  America,  muft  be 
deemed  a  conliderable  force,  advanced  near  to  the  capital  before 
they  knew  that  they  had  any  enemy  more  formidable  than  In¬ 
dians  to  encounter.  It  was  with  aftonilhment  that  they  beheld 
their  countrymen  polled  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Abancay  to 
oppofe  their  progrefs.  Almagro,  however,  wilhed  rather  to 
gain  than  to  conquer  them,  and  by  bribes  and  promifes  endea¬ 
voured  to  feduce  their  leader.  The  fidelity  of  Alvarado  re¬ 
mained  unlhaken ;  but  his  talents  for  war  were  not  equal  to 
his  virtue.  Almagro  amufed  him  with  various  movements,  of 
which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning,  while  a  large  de-  July  iz. 

5  Zarate,  lib.  in.  c.  4.  Vega,  p.  u.  lib.  ii.  c.  29,  31.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  134. 

Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  1 — 5. 
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but  does  not 
improve  bis 
advantages. 


tachment  of  chofen  foldiers  palled  the  river  by  night,  fell  upon 
his  camp  by  furprife,  broke  his  troops  before  they  had  time  to 
form,  and  took  him  prifoner,  together  with  his  principal 
officers h. 

By  the  fudden  route  of  this  body,  the  conteft  between  the 
two  rivals  mull  have  been  decided,  if  Almagro  had  known  as 
well  how  to  improve  as  how  to  gain  a  vi&ory.  Rodrigo  Or- 
gognez,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  having  ferved  under 
the  conftable  Bourbon,  when  he  led  the  imperial  army  to  Rome,, 
had  been  accuflomed  to  bold  and  deciflve  counfels,  advifed  him 
inftantly  to  iffue  orders  for  putting  to  death  Ferdinand  and 
Gonzola  Pizarros,  Alvarado,  and  a  few  other  perfons  whom 
he  could  not  hope  to  gain,  and  to  march  diredtly  with  his  vic¬ 
torious  troops  to  Lima,  before  the  governor  had  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  his  defence.  But  Almagro,  though  he  difcerned  at 
once  the  utility  of  the  counfel,  and  had  courage  to  have 
carried  it  into  execution,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  influenced 
by  fentiments  unlike  thofe  of  a  foldier  of  fortune  grown 
old  in  fervice,  and  by  fcruples  which  fuited  not  the  chief  of 

■N 

a  party  who  had  drawn  his  fword  in  civil  war.  Feelings  of 
humanity  reftrained  him  from  fhedding  the  blood  of  his  op¬ 
ponents  ;  and  the  dread  of  being  deemed  a  rebel  deterred  him 
from  entering  a  province  which  the  king  had  allotted  to  another. 
Though  he  knew  that  arms  muft  terminate  the  difpute  between 
him  and  Pizarro,  and  refolved  not  to  ffiun  that  mode  of  deci- 
fion,  yet,  with  a  timid  delicacy  prepofterous  at  fuch  a  jundture, 
he  was  fo  folicitous  that  his  rival  fhould  be  confldered  as  the 

n  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  6*  Gom.  Hift.  c.  138.  Vega,  p.  n.lib.  ii.  c.  33,  34..  Her¬ 
rera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  9. 
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Pizarro  was  Hill  unacquainted  with  all  the  interefling  Diftrefs  of 
events  that  had  happened  near  Cuzco.  The  account  of  Alma- 
gro’s  return,  of  the  lofs  of  the  capital,  of  the  death  of  one  bro¬ 
ther,  of  the  imprifonment  of  the  other  two,  and  of  the  defeat 
of  Alvarado,  were  brought  to  him  at  once.  Such  a  tide  of 
misfortunes  almoll  overwhelmed  a  fpirit  which  had  continued 
firm  and  ered  under  the  rudefl  fhocks  of  adverfity.  But  the 
neceflity  of  attending  to  his  own  fafety,  as  well  as  the  defire  of 
revenge,  preferved  him  from  finking  under  it.  He  took  mea- 
fures  for  both  with  his  wonted  fagacity.  As  he  had  the  com-  His  artful 
mand  of  the  fea-coaft,  and  expeded  confiderable  fupplies  both  on 
of  men  and  of  military  fiores,  it  was  no  lefs  his  intereft  to  gain 
time,  and  to  avoid  adion,  than  it  was  that  of  Almagro  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  operations,  and  bring  the  contefl  to  a  fpeedy  ifiue.  He 
had  recourfe  to  arts  which  he  had  formerly  pradifed  with  fuc- 
cefs,  and  Almagro  was  again  weak  enough  to  fuffer  himfelf  to 
be  amufed  with  a  profped  of  terminating  their  differences  by 
fome  amicable  accommodation.  By  varying  his  overtures,  and 
fhifting  his  ground  as  often  as  it  fuited  his  purpofe,  fometimes 
feeming  to  yield  every  thing  that  his  rival  could  defire,  and 
then  retrading  all  that  he  had  granted,  Pizarro  dexteroufly  pro- 
traded  the  negociation  to  fuch  a  length,  that  though  every  day 
was  precious  to  Almagro,  feveral  months  elapfed  without  coming 
to  any  final  agreement.  While  the  attention  of  Almagro,  and 
of  the  officers  with  whom  he  confulted,  was  occupied  in  de- 
teding  and  eluding  the  fraudulent  intentions  of  the  governor, 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Alvarado  found  means  to  corrupt  the  fol- 


1  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  10,  11. 
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diers  to  whofe  cuffody  they  were  committed,  and  not  only  made 
their  efcape  themfelves,  but  perfuaded  fixty  of  the  men  who 
formerly  guarded  them  to  accompany  their  flight  k.  Fortune 
having  thus  delivered  one  of  his  brothers,  the  governor  fcrupled 
not  at  one  a£t  of  perfidy  more  to  procure  the  releafe  of  the 
other.  He  propofed,  that  every  point  in  controverfy  between 
Almagro  and  himfelf  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  the  decifion  of  their 
fovereign;  that  until  his  award  was  known,  each  fhould  retain 
undiflurbed  poffeflion  of  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  now 
occupied  ;  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  and 
return  infiantly  to  Spain,  together  with  the  officers,  whom 
Almagro  purpofed  to  fend  thither  to  reprefent  the  juflice  of  his 
claims.  Obvious  as  the  defign  of  Pizarro  was  in  thofe  propo- 
fitions,  and  familiar  as  his  artifices  might  now  have  been  to  his 
opponent,  Almagro,  with  a  credulity  approaching  to  infatua¬ 
tion,  relied  on  his  fincerity,  and  concluded  an  agreement  on 
thefe  terms  \ 

The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered  his  liberty, 
the  governor,  no  longer  fettered  in  his  operations  by  anxiety 
about  his  brother’s  life,  threw  off  every  difguife  which  his  con¬ 
cern  for  it  had  obliged  him  to  affume.  The  treaty  was  for¬ 
gotten  ;  pacific  and  conciliating  meafures  were  no  more  men¬ 
tioned  i  it  was  in  the  field,  he  openly  declared,  and  not  in  the 
cabinet ;  by  arms,  and  not  by  negociation  $  that  it  mufl  now  be 
determined  who  fhould  be  mailer  of  Peru.  The  rapidity  of 
his  preparations  fuited  fuch  a  decifive  refolution.  Seven  hun¬ 
dred  men  were  foon  ready  to  march  towards  Cuzco.  The  com- 

k  Zarate,  lib-  iii.  c.  8.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

1  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  140. 
Vega,  p.  1 1.  lib  ii.  c.  35. 
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mand  of  thefe  was  given  to  his  two  brothers,  in  whom  he  B  0^°  K 

could  perfectly  confide  for  the  execution  of  his  moft  violent  — v - - 

fchemes,  as  they  were  urged  on  not  only  by  the  enmity  flow¬ 
ing  from  family  rivalfhip,  but  animated  with  the  defire  of 
vengeance,  excited  by  recollection  of  their  recent  difgrace  and 
fufferings.  After  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  crofs  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  direCt  road  between  Lima  and  Cuzco,  they  march¬ 
ed  towards  the  fouth  along  the  coaft  as  far  as  Nafca,  and  then 
turning  to  the  left,  penetrated  through  the  defiles  in  that  branch 
of  the  Andes  which  lay  between  them  and  the  capital.  Alma- 
gro,  inflead  of  hearkening  to  fome  of  his  officers,  whoadvifed 
him  to  attempt  the  defence  of  thofe  difficult  paffes,  waited  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Cuzco.  Two  reafons 
feem  to  have  induced  him  to  take  this  refolution.  His  followers 
amounted  hardly  to  five  hundred,  and  he  was  afraid  of  weaken¬ 
ing  fuch  a  feeble  body,  by  fending  any  detachment  towards 
the  mountains.  His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the  adverfe 
party,  both  in  number  and  difcipline,  and  it  was  only  in  an 
open  country  that  he  could  avail  himfelf  of  that  advantage. 

kMH  .  -  I  r 

The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  obftru&ion,  but  what  His  army 
arofe  from  the  nature  of  the  defert  and  horrid  regions  through  cuzco^  l° 
which  they  marched.  As  foon  as  they  reached  the  plain,  both 
factions  were  equally  impatient  to  bring  this  long-protraCted 
contefl  to  an  iffue.  Though  countrymen  and  friends,  the  fub- 
jeCts  of  the  fame  fovereign,  and  each  with  the  royal  ftandard 
difplayed  ;  and  though  they  beheld  the  mountains  that  fur- 
rounded  the  plain  in  which  they  were  drawn  up  covered  with 
a  vafl  multitude  of  Indians,  affembled  to  enjoy  the  fpe&acleof 
their  mutual  carnage,  and  prepared  to  attack  whatever  party 
remained  mailer  of  the  field ;  fo  fell  and  implacable  was  the 
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B  O  o  K  rancour  which  had  taken  pofTeffion  of  every  breaft,  that  not 
-v— one  pacific  counfel,  not  a  fingle  overture  towards  accommoda- 
i538‘  tion  proceeded  from  either  fide.  Unfortunately  for  Almagro, 
he  was  fo  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  fervice,  to  which  his 
advanced  age  was  unequal,  that,  at  this  crifis  of  his  fate,  he 
could  not  exert  his  wonted  activity  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
commit  the  leading  of  his  troops  to  Orgognez,  who,  though 
'#n  officer  of  great  merit,  did  not  poffefs  the  fame  afcendant 
either  over  the  fpirit  or  affedions  of  the  foldiers,  as  the  chief 
whom  they  had  long  been  accuffomed  to  follow  and  revere. 


April  2 6. 
Almagro 
defeated. 


The  conflict  was  fierce,  and  maintained  by  each  party  with 
equal  courage.  On  the  fide  of  Almagro,  were  more  veteran 
foldiers,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  cavalry ;  but  thefe  were 
counterbalanced  by  Pizarro’s  fuperiority  in  numbers,  and  by 
two  companies  of  wTell-difciplined  mufketeers,  which,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  an  account  of  the  infurredion  of  the  Indians,  the  em¬ 
peror  had  fent  from  Spain1”.  As  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  was  not 
frequent  among  the  adventurers  in  America n,  haflily  equipped 
for  fervice,  at  their  own  expence,  this  fmall  band  of  foldiers, 
regularly  trained  and  armed,  was  a  novelty  in  Peru,  and  de¬ 
cided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Wherever  it  advanced,  the  weight 
of  a  heavy  and  wrell-fuflained  fire  bore  down  horfe  and  foot 
before  it ;  and  Orgognez,  while  he  endeavoured  to  rally  and 
animate  his  troops,  having  received  a  dangerous  wound,  the 
rout  became  general.  The  barbarity  of  the  conquerors  flained 
the  glory  which  they  acquired  by  this  complete  vi&ory.  The 
violence  of  civil  rage  hurried  on  fometo  daughter  their  country¬ 
men  with  indifcriminate  cruelty  ;  the  meannefs  of  private  re¬ 
venge  inftigated  others  to  fingle  out  individuals  as  the  obje&s 

*  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  n  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 
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of  their  vengeance.  Orgognez  and  feveral  officers  of  diftinCtion  B  K 
were  maflacred  in  cold  blood ;  above  a  hundred  and  forty  fol- 
diers  fell  in  the  field ;  a  large  proportion,  where  the  number  of 
combatants  was  few,  and  the  heat  of  the  conteft  foon  over. 

Almagro,  though  fo  feeble  that  he  could  not  bear  the  motion 
of  a  horfe,  had  infilled  on  being  carried  in  a  litter  to  an  emi¬ 
nence  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  From  thence,  in 
the  utmoft  agitation  of  mind,  he  viewed  the  various  move¬ 
ments  of  both  parties,  and  at  laft  beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his 
own  troops,  with  all  the  paffionate  indignation  of  a  veteran 
leader  long  accuflomed  to  victory.  He  endeavoured  to  fave  and  taken, 
himfelf  by  flight,  but  was  taken  prifoner,  and  guarded  with 
the  ftridteft  vigilance  °. 

The  Indians,  inftead  of  executing  the  refolution  which  they 
had  formed,  retired  quietly  after  the  battle  was  over  ;  and  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  New  World,  there  is  not  a  more  firiking  in- 
ftance  of  the  wonderful  alcendant  which  the  Spaniards  had 
acquired  over  its  inhabitants,  than  that  after  feeing  one  of  the 
contending  parties  ruined  and  difperfed,  and  the  other  weak¬ 
ened  and  fatigued,  they  had  not  courage  to  fall  upon  their  ene¬ 
mies,  when  fortune  prefented  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them 
with  fuch  advantage  p„ 


Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops,  who  found  New expedli* 
there  a  confiderable  booty,  confifting  partly  of  the  gleanings  of 
the  Indian  treafures,  and  partly  of  the  wealth  amafled  by  their 

antagonifts  from  the  fpoils  of  Peru  and  Chili.  But  fo  far  did 

.c.':  p.r  —  /  5  •  '■  .  j-  :  -t.  •  •  "  •  -  :  '  1 

0  Zarate,  lib- iii.  c.  n,  12.  Vega,  p.  1  r.  lib.  ii.  c.  36— 38.  Herrera,  dec.  6. 
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this,  and  whatever  the  bounty  of  their  leader  could  add  to  it, 
fall  below  the  high  ideas  of  the  recompence  which  they  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  due  to  their  merit,  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  unable 
to  gratify  fuch  extravagant  expectations,  had  recourfe  to  the 
fame  expedient  which  his  brother  had  employed  on  a  fimilar 
occafion,  and  endeavoured  to  find  occupation  for  this  turbulent 
affirming  fpirit,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into 
open  mutiny.  With  this  view,  he  encouraged  his  moll  ac¬ 
tive  officers  to  attempt  the  difcovery  and  reduction  of  various 
provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  fubmitted  to  the  Spaniards. 
To  every  Ilandard  erected  by  the  leaders  who  undertook  any  of 
thofenew  expeditions,  volunteers  reforted  with  the  ardour  and 
hope  peculiar  to  the  age.  Several  of  Almagro’s  foldiers  joined 
them  ;  and  thus  Pizarro  had  the  fatisfaction  of  being  delivered 
both  from  the  importunity  of  his  difcontented  friends,  and  the 
dread  of  his  ancient  enemies  q. 

Almagro  himfelf  remained  for  feveral  months  in  cultody, 
under  all  the  anguifh  of  fufpence.  For  although  his  doom  was 
determined  by  the  Pizarros  from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into 
their  hands,  prudence  conftrained  them  to  defer  gratifying 
their  vengeance,  until  the  foldiers  who  had  ferved  under  him, 
as  well  as  feveral  of  their  own  followers  in  whom  they  could  not 
perfe&ly  confide,  had  left  Cuzco.  As  foon  as  they  fet  out  upon 
their  different  expeditions,  Almagro  was  impeached  of  treafon, 
formally  tried,  and  condemned  to  die.  The  fentence  aflonifhed 
him  }  and  though  he  had  often  braved  death  with  an  undaunted 
fpirit  in  the  field,  its  approach,  under  this  ignominious  form, 
appalled  him  fo  much,  that  he  had  recourfe  to  abjedt  fupplica- 

*  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  Gom.  Hift.  c.  141.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 
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tions,  unworthy  of  his  former  fame.  He  befought  the  Pi- 
sarros  to  remember  the  ancient  friendfhip  between  their  brother 
and  him,  and  how  much  he  had  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  and 
profperity  of  their  family ;  he  reminded  them  of  the  humanity 
with  which,  in  oppofitionto  the  repeated  remonftrances  of  his 
own  moil  attached  friends,  he  had  fpared  their  lives  when  he  had 
them  in  his  power  5  he  conjured  them  to  pity  his  age  and  infir¬ 
mities,  and  to  fuffer  him  to  pafs  the  wretched  remainder  of  his 
days  in  bewailing  his  crimes,  and  in  making  his  peace  with 
Heaven.  The  intreaties,  fays  a  Spanifh  hiftorian,  of  a  man  fo 
much  beloved,  touched  many  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  drew  tears 
from  many  a  hard  eye.  But  the  brothers  remained  inflexible. 
As  foon  as  Almagro  knew  his  fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with 
the  dignity  and  fortitude  of  a  veteran.  He  was  ftrangled  in 
prifon,  and  afterwards  publicly  beheaded.  He  fuflered  in  the 
feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  one  fon  by  an  Indian  wo¬ 
man  of  Panama,  whom,  though  at  that  time  a  prifoner  in  Li¬ 
ma,  he  named  as  fucceflbr  to  his  government,  purfuant  to  a 
power  which  the  emperor  had  granted  him r. 
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As,  during  the  civil  diflenfions  of  Peru,  all  intercourfe  with 
Spain  was  fufpended,  the  detail  of  the  extraordinary  tranfac- 
tions  there  did  not  foon  reach  the  court.  Unfortunately  for  the 
vi&orious  fa&ion,  the  firfl;  intelligence  was  brought  thither 
by  fome  of  Almagro’s  officers,  who  left  the  country  upon  the 
ruin  of  their  caufe  ;  and  they  related  what  had  happened,  with 
every  circumftance  unfavourable  to  Pizarro  and  his  brothers. 
Their  ambition,  their  breach  of  the  moft  folemn  engagements, 
their  violence  and  cruelty,  were  painted  with  all  the  malignity 


*  539*, 

Deliberations 
of  the  court 
of  Spain  con¬ 
cerning  the 
ftate  of  Peru. 


r  Zarate,  lib.  iii-  c.  12.  Gom.  Hift.  c.  141.  Vega,  p.  1  j.  lib.  ii.  0  39.  Herrera, 
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Vaca  de  Ca- 
ftro  Tent  thi¬ 
ther  with  am¬ 
ple  powers. 


and  exaggeration  of  party  hatred.  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who  ar¬ 
rived  foon  after,  and  appeared  in  court  with  extraordinary 
fplendor,  endeavoured  to  efface  the  impreflion  which  their  ac- 
cufations  had  made,  and  to  juflify  his  brother  and  himfelf,  by 
reprefenting  Almagro  as  the  aggreffor.  The  emperor  and  his 
miniflers,  though  they  could  not  pronounce  which  of  the  con¬ 
tending  factions  was  moft  criminal,  clearly  difcerned  the  fatal 
tendency  of  their  diffenfions.  It  was  obvious,  that  while  the 
leaders,  entrufled  with  the  conduct  of  two  infant  colonies,  em¬ 
ployed  the  arms  which  fhould  have  been  turned  again!!  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  in  deftroying  one  another,  all  attention  to  the  public 
good  mufl  ceafe ;  and  there  was  reafon  to  dread  that  the  Indians 
might  improve  the  advantage  which  their  difunion  prefentedto 
them,  and  extirpate  both  the  vidors  and  the  vanquifhed.  But 
the  evil  was  more  apparent  than  the  remedy.  Where  the  in¬ 
formation  which  had  been  received  was  fo  defective  and  fufpi- 
cious,  and  the  fcene  of  adion  fo  remote,  it  was  almofl  impof- 
fible  to  chalk  out  the  line  of  condudthat  ought  to  be  followed; 
and  before  any  plan  that  fhould  be  approved  of  in  Spain  could 
be  carried  into  execution,  the  fituation  of  the  parties,  and  the 
circumflances  of  affairs,  might  alter  fo  entirely  as  to  render  its 
effeds  extremely  pernicious. 

Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  fend  a  perfon  to  Peru,, 
veiled  with  extenfive  and  difcretionary  power,  who,  after  view¬ 
ing  deliberately  the  poflure  of  affairs  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
enquiring  upon  the  fpot,  into  the  condud  of  the  different 
leaders,  fhould  be  authorifed  to  eflablifh  the  government  in 
that  form  which  he  deemed  mofl  conducive  to  the  interefl 
of  the  parent  date,  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The 
manfeleded  for  this  important  charge  was  Chrifloval  Vaca  de 
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Caftro,  a  judge  in  the  court  of  royal  audience  at  Valladolid; 
and  his  abilities,  integrity,  and  firmnefs,  juftified  the  choice. 

His  inftru&ions,  though  ample,  were  not  fuch  as  to  fetter  him 
in  his  operations.  According  to  the  different  afped  of  affairs, 
he  had  power  to  take  upon  him  different  charaders.  If  he 
found  the  governor  ftill  alive,  he  was  to  affume  only  the  title 
of  judge,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  ading  in  concert  with 
him,  and  to  guard  againft  giving  any  juft  caufe  of  offence  to  a 
man  who  had  merited  fo  highly  of  his  country.  But  if  Pi¬ 
zarro  was  dead,  he  was  entrufted  with  a  commiftion,  that  he 
might  then  produce,  by  which  he  was  appointed  his  fucceffor 
in  the  government  of  Peru.  This  attention  to  Pizarro,  hower 
ver,  feems  to  have  flowed  rather  from  dread  of  his  power, 
than  from  any  approbation  of  his  meafures  ;  for  at  the  very- 
time  that  the  court  feemed  fo  folicitous  not  to  irritate  him,  his 
brother  Ferdinand  was  arrefted  at  Madrid,  and  confined  to  a 
prifon,  where  he  remained  above  twenty  years  s. 

While  Vaca  de-Caftro  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  events  of  1 540, 

i)  •  1* 

great  moment  happened  in  Peru.  The  governor,  confidering  vi^snpenj‘ 
himfelf,  upon  the  death  of  Almagro,as  the  unrivalled  poffeffor 
of  that  vaft  empire,  proceeded  to  parcel  out  its  territories  among 
the  conquerors ;  and  had  this  divifion  been  made  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  impartiality,  the  extent  of  country  which  he  had  to  be- 
ftow  was  fufficient  to  have  gratified  his  friends,  and  to  have 
gained  his  enemies.  But  Pizarro  condu&ed  this  tranfadlion  not 
with  the  equity  and  candour  of  a  judge,  attentive  to  difcover 
and  to  reward  merit,  but  with  the  illiberal  fpirit  of  a  party 
leader.  Large  diftri&s,  in  parts  of  the  country  moft  cultivated 


*  Gomara  Hift.  c.  14Z.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  40  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  viii. 
c.  io,  11.  lib.  x.  c*  i* 
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and  populous,  were  fet  apart  as  his  own  property,  or  granted  to 
his  brothers,  his  adherents  and  favourites.  Toothers,  lots  lefs 
valuable  and  inviting  were  affigned.  The  followers  of  Alma- 
gro,  among#  whom  were  many  of  the  original  adventurers,  to 
whofe  valour  and  perfeverance  Pizarro  was  indebted  for  his 
fuccefs,  were  totally  excluded  from  any  portion  in  thofe  lands, 
towards  the  acquifition  of  which  they  had  contributed  fo  large¬ 
ly.  As  the  vanity  of  every  individual  fet  an  immoderate  value 
upon  his  own  fervices,  and  the  idea  of  each,  concerning  the  re- 
compence  due  to  them,  rofe  gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant 
height  in  proportion  as  their  eonquefts  extended,  all  who  were 
difappointed  in  their  expectations  exclaimed  loudly  again#  the 
rapacioufnefs  and  partiality  of  the  governor.  The  partifans 
of  Almagro  murmured  in  fecret,  and  meditated  revenge  \ 

Progrefsof  Rapid  as  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America 
*he  Spamfh  hac[  keen  fince  Pizarro  landed  in  Peru,  their  avidity  of  do- 
minion  was  not  yet  fatisfied.  The  officers  to  whom  Ferdinand 
Pizzarro  gave  the  command  of  different  detachments,  penetrated 
into  feveral  new  provinces,  and  though  fome  of  them  were  ex- 
pofed  to  great  hardffiips  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Andes,  and  others  fuffereddiftrefs  not  inferior  amid#  the  woods 
and  marfhesof  the  plains,  they  made  difcoveries  and  conqu efts 
which  extended  their  knowledge  of  the  country  as  well  as  added 
to  their  power.  Pedro  de  Valdivia  re-affumed  Almagro’s 
fchemeof  invading  Chili,  and,  notwithftanding  the  fortitude  of 
the  natives  in  defending  their  poffeffions,  made  fuch  progrefs 
in  the  conqueft  of  the  country,  that  he  founded  the  city  of 
St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Spa- 

1  Vega,  p.  u.  lib.  iii,  c,  2.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  vijj.  c.  5: 
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niffi  dominion  there u.  But  of  all  the  enterprifes  undertaken  B  K 
about  this  period,  that  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  the  molt  re-  «  — j 
markable.  The  governor,  who  feems  to  have  refolved  that  no  Remarkable 
perfon  in  Peru  ffiould  pofTefs  any  Ration  of  diftinguilhed  emi-  Gonzalo  Pi^ 
nence  or  authority  but  thofe  of  his  own  family,  had  deprived  zarro- 
Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito,  of  his  command  in  that 
kingdom,  and  appointed  his  brother  Gonzalo  to  take  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  it.  He  inftru&ed  him  to  attempt  the  difcovery 
and  conqueft  of  the  country  to  the  eaftof  the  Andes,  which, 
according  to  the  information  of  the  Indians,  abounded  with  cim- 
namon  and  other  valuable  fpices.  Gonzalo,  not  inferior  to  any 
of  his  brothers  in  courage,  and  no  lefs  ambitious  of  acquiring 
diftin&ion,  eagerly  engaged  in  this  difficult  fervice.  Hefet  out 
from  Qpito  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  forty  foldiers, 
near  one  half  of  whom  were  horfemen*  with  four  thoufand  In*- 
dians  to  carry  their  provifions.  In  forcing  their  way  through 
the  defiles,  or  over  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  excefs  of  cold  and 
fatigue,  to  neither  of  which  they  were  accuftomed,  proved  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  greater  part  of  the  wretched  attendants,  The  Hardfhips 
Spaniards,  though  more  robuft,  and  inured  to  a  variety  of  they  endure 
climates,  luffered  confiderably,  and  loft  fome  men  *  but  when 
they  defcended  into  the  low  country,  their  diftrefs  increafed 
During  two  months  it  rained  ineefiantly,  without  any  interval 
of  fair  weather  long  enough  to  dry  their  cloaths  x.  The  vaft 
plains  upon  which  they  were  now  entering,  either  altogether 
without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by  the  radeft  and  leaft  in- 
duftrious  tribes  in  the  New  vT.rnrld,  yielded  little  fubfiftence. 

They  could  not  advance  a  ftep  but  as  they  cut  a  road  through ; 
woods,  or  made  it  through  marfhes.  Such  inceftant  toil,  and 

u  Zarate,  lib.  iii- c-  13.  Ovalle,  lib.  ii.  c.  1,  &c.  x  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  z.- 
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continual  fcarcity  of  food,  feem  more  than  fuflicient  to  have 
exhaufted  and  difpirited  any  troops.  But  the  fortitude  and 
perfeverance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  fixteenth  century  were  in- 
luperable.  Allured  by  frequent  but  falfe  accounts  of  rich  coun¬ 
tries  before  them,  they  perfifted  in  ftruggling  on,  until  they 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Coca  or  Napo,  one  of  the  large  rivers 
whofe  waters  pour  into  the  Maragnon,  and  contribute  to  its 
grandeur.  There,  with  infinite  labour,  they  built  a  bark, 
which  they  expe&ed  would  prove  of  great  utility,  both  in  con¬ 
veying  them  over  rivers,  in  procuring  provifions,  and  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  country.  This  was  manned  with  fifty  foldiers, 
under  the  Command  of  Francis  Orellana,  the  officer  next  in 
rank  to  Pizarro.  The  ftream  carried  them  down  with  fuch 
rapidity,  that  they  were  foon  far  a-head  of  their  countrymen, 
who  followed  flowly  and  with  difficulty  by  land,. 


Deferted  by  At  this  diftance  from  his  commander,  Orellana,  a  young 

Orellana.  ...  \  ® 

man  of  an  afpiring  mind,  began  to  fancy  himfelf  independent, 
and,  tranfported  with  the  predominant  paflion  of  the  age,  he 
formed  the  fcheme  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf  as  a  difcoverer,  by 
following  the  courfe  of  the  Maragnon,  until  it  joined  the  ocean, 
and  by  furveying  the  vaft  regions  through  which  it  flows. 
This  fcheme  of  Orellana’s  was  as  bold  as  it  was  treacherous. 
For,  if  he  be  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  having  violated  his 

t  • 

duty  to  his  commander,  and  with  having  abandoned  his  fellow- 
foldiers  in  a  pathlefs  defert,  where  they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of 
fuccefs,  or  even  of  fafety,  but  what  were  founded  on  the  fervice 
which  they  expected  from  the  bark,  his  crime  is,  in  fomemeafure, 
balanced  by  the  glory  of  havi  ng  ventured,  upon  a  navigation  of 
near  two  thou fand  leagues,  through  unknown  nations,  inaveflel 
haffily  conftru&ed  with  green  timber,  and  by  very  unfkilful 
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hands,  without  provifions,  without  a  compafs,  or  a  pilot.  But  B  K 

his  courage  and  alacrity  fupplied  every  defed.  Committing  v-- — - - - 

himfelf  fearlefsly  to  the  guidance  of  the  ftream,  the  Napo  Sails  down  the 
bore  him  along  to  the  fouth,  until  he  reached  the  great  channel  Marasnon* 
of  the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards  the  coaft,  he  held 
on  his  courfe  in  that  diredion.  He  made  frequent  defcents  on 
both  (ides  of  the  river,  fometimes  feizing  by  force  of  arms  the 
provifions  of  the  fierce  favages  feated  on  its  banks,  and  fome¬ 
times  procuring  a  fupply  of  food  by  a  friendly  intercourfe  with 
more  gentle  tribes.  After  a  long  feries  of  dangers,  which  he  en¬ 
countered  with  amazing  fortitude,  and  of  diftreftes  which  he 
fupported  with  no  lefs  magnanimity,  he  reached  the  ocean r, 
where  new  perils  awaited  him.  Thefe  he  likewife  fiirmounted 
and  got  fafe  to  the  Spanifh  fettlement  in  the  ifland  Cubagua ; 
from  thence  he  failed  to  Spain.  The  vanity  natural  to  travel¬ 
lers  who  vifit  regions  unknown  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  and 
the  art  of  an  adventurer,  folicitous  to  magnify  his  own  merit 
concurred  in  prompting  him  to  mingle  an  extraordinary  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  marvellous  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.  He 
pretended  to  have  difcovered  nations  fo  rich,  that  the  roofs  of 
their  temples  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold;  and  defcribed 
a  republic  of  women  fo  warlike  and  powerful,  as  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  dominion  over  a  confiderable  trad  of  the  fertile 
plains  which  he  had  vifited.  Extravagant  as  thofe  tales  were, 
they  gave  rife  to  an  opinion,  that  a  region  abounding  with  gold, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  El  Dorado ,  and  a  community  of 
Amazons,  were  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  New  World  • 
and  fuch  is  the  propenfity  of  mankind  to  believe  what  is 
wonderful,  that  it  has  been  flowly,  and  with  difficulty,  that 
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reafon  and  obfervation  have  exploded  thofe  fables.  The  voy¬ 
age,  however,  even  when  ftripped  of  every  romantic  embel- 
lifhment,  deferves  to  be  recorded,  not  only  as  one  of  the  moft 
memorable  occurrences  in  that  adventrous  age,  but  as  the  firft 
event  that  led  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  thofe  immenfe  re¬ 
gions  that  ftretch  eaftward  from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean  r. 

No  words  can  defcribe  the  confirmation  of  Pizarro,  when 
he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the  confluence  of  the  Napo  and 
Maragnon,  where  he  had  ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for  him. 
He  would  not  allow  himfelf  to  fufped  that  a  man,  whom  he 
had  entrufted  with  fuch  an  important  command,  could  be  fo 
bafe  and  fo  unfeeling,  as  to  defert  him  at  fuch  a  jun&ure.  But 
imputing  his  abfence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  fbme 
unknown  accident,  he  advanced  above  fifty  leagues  along  the 
banks  of  the  Maragnon,  expecting  every  moment  to  fee  the 
bark  appear  with  a  fupply  of  provifions.  At  length  he  came 
up  with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  had  left  to  perifh  in  the 
defert,  becaufe  he  had  the  courage  to  remonftrate  againft  his 
perfidy.  From  him  he  learned  the  extent  of  Orellana’s  crime 5 
and  his  followers  perceived  at  once  their  own  defperate  fituati- 
on,when  deprived  of  their  only  refource.  The  fpirit  of  the 
ftouteft  hearted  veteran  funk  within  him,  and  all  demanded  to  be 
led  back  inftantly.  Pizarro,  though  he  aflumed  an  appearance  of 
tranquillity,  did  not  oppofe  their  inclination.  But  he  was  now 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  Quito ;  and  in  that  long  march  the 
Spaniards  encountered  hardfhips  greater  than  thofe  they  had 
endured  in  their  progrefs  outward,  without  the  alluring  hopes 

y  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  86.  Vega,  p.  1 1.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  Herrera,  dec. 
6.  lib.  ix.  c.  2, — 5.  Rodriguez  El  Maragnon  y  Amazonas,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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which  then  foothed  and  animated  them  under  their  fufferings. 

Hunger  compelled  them  to  feed  on  roots  and  berries,  to  eat  all 
their  dogs  and  horfes,  to  devour  the  moft  loathfome  reptiles, 
and  even  to  gnaw  the  leather  of  their  faddles  and  fword-belts. 

Four  thoufand  Indians,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  Spaniards,  pe- 
rifhed  in  this  wild  difaftrous  expedition,  which  continued 
near  two  years ;  and  as  fifty  men  were  aboard  the  bark  with 
Orellana,  only  fourfcore  got  back  to  Quito.  Thefe  were  naked 
like  favages,  and  fo  emaciated  with  famine,  or  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  that  they  had  more  the  appearance  of  fpedtres  than 
of  men z. 

But,  inflead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repofe  which  his  con-  Nu,mber  of 

D  .  .  .  malcontents 

dition  required,  Pizarro,  on  entering  Quito,  received  accounts  in  Peru, 
of  a  fatal  event  that  threatened  calamities  more  dreadful 
to  him,  than  thofe  through  which  he  had  palled.  From  the 
time  that  his  brother  made  that  partial  divifion  of  his  con¬ 
quers  which  has  been  mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Almagro, 
confidering  themfelves  as  profcribed  by  the  party  in  power,  no 
longer  entertained  any  hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  Great 
numbers  indefpair  reforted  to  Lima,  where  the  houfe  of  young 
Almagro  was  always  open  to  them,  and  the  (lender  portion  of 
his  father’s  fortune,  which  the  governor  allowed  him  to  enjoy, 
was  fpent  in  affording  them  fubfiflence.  The  warm  attach¬ 
ment  with  which  every  perfon  who  ferved  under  the  elder  Al¬ 
magro  devoted  himfelf  to  his  interefls,  was  quickly  transferred 
to  his  fon,  who  was  now  grown  up  to  the  age  of  manhood, 
and  poffeffed  all  the  qualities  which  captivate  the  affedions  of 

2  Zarate,  lib.  iv-  c*  2 — 5.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iii.  c.  3,  4,  5.  14.  Herrera,  dec.  vi. 
lib.  viii.  c.  7,  8.  lib.  ix  c.  2 — 5.  dec.  vii.  lib.  iii.  c.  14.  Pizar.  Varones  Illuftr.  349,  &c. 
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foldiers.  Of  a  graceful  appearance,  dextrous  at  all  martial  ex- 
ercifes,  bold,  open,  generous,  he  feemed  to  be  formed  for 
command  and  as  his  father,  confcious  of  his  own  inferiority 
from  the  total  want  of  education,  had  been  extremely  attentive 
to  have  him  inflru&ed  in  every  fcience  becoming  a  gentleman 
the  accomplifhments  which  he  had  acquired  heightened  the  re- 
fped  of  his  followers,  as  they  gave  him  diflin&ion  and  emi¬ 
nence  among  illiterate  adventurers.  In  this  young  man  the 
Almagrians  found  a  point  of  union  which  they  wanted,  and 
looking  up  to  him  as  their  head,  were  ready  to  undertake 
any  thing  for  his  advancement.  Nor  was  affection  for  Alma- 
gro  their  only  incitement  j  they  were  urged  on  by  their  own 
diflreffes.  Many  of  them,  deflitute  of  common  neceffaries  a, 
and  weary  of  loitering  away  life,  a  burden  to  their  chief,  or 
to  fuch  of  their  affociates  as  had  faved  fome  remnant  of  their 
fortune  from  pillage  and  confifcation,  longed  impatiently  for 
an  occafion  to  exert  their  a&ivity  and  courage,  and  began  to 
deliberate  how  they  might  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  all 
their  mifery.  Their  frequent  cabals  did  not  pafs  unobferved 
and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his  guard  againfl  men 
w7ho  meditated  fome  defperate  deed,  and  had  refolution  to  ex¬ 
ecute  it.  But  either  from  the  native  intrepidity  of  his  mind, 
or  from  contempt  of  perfons  whofe  poverty  rendered  their 
machinations  of  little  confequence,  he  difregarded  the  admo¬ 
nitions  of  his  friends*  “  Be  in  no  pain,  faid  he  carelefsly, 
about  my  life  ;  it  is  perfectly  fafe,  as  long  as  every  man  in 
Peru  knows  that  I  can  in  a  moment  put  him  to  death  who 
dares  to  harbour  a  thought  againfl  it.”  This  fecurity  gave  the 
Almagrians  full  leifure  to  digefl  and  ripen  every  part  of  their 
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fcheme^  and  Juan  de  Herrada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who 
had  the  charge  of  Almagro’s  education,  took  the  lead  in  their 
confutations,  with  all  the  zeal  which  that  connection  infpired, 
and  with  all  the  authority  which  the  afcendant  that  he  was 
known  to  have  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil  gave  him. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-fixth  of  June,  at  mid-day,  the  fea- 
fon  of  tranquillity  and  repofe  in  all  fultry  climates,  Herrada, 
at  the  head  of  eighteen  of  the  mofl  determined  confpirators, 
fallied  out  of  Almagro’s  houfe  in  complete  armour  ;  and  draw¬ 
ing  their  fwords,  as  they  advanced  haftily  towards  the  governor’s 
palace,  cried  out,  “  Long  live  the  king,  but  let  the  tyrant  die.” 
Their  affociates,  warned  of  their  motions  by  a  fignal,  were  in 
arms  at  different  ftations  ready  to  fupport  them.  Though 
Pizarro  was  ufually  furrounded  by  fuch  a  numerous  train  of 
attendants  as  fuited  the  magnificence  of  the  moft  opulent  fub- 
jed  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  yet  as  he  was  juft  rifen  from 
table,  and  moft  of  his  domeftics  had  retired  to  their  own  apart¬ 
ments,  the  confpirators  patted  through  the  two  outer  courts  of 
the  palace  unobferved.  They  wrere  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftair- 
cafe,  before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his 
matter,  who  was  converfing  with  a  few  friends  in  a  large  hall. 
The  governor,  whofe  fte$dy  mind  no  form  of  danger  could  ap¬ 
pal,  ftartingup,  called  for  arms,  and  commanded  Francifco  de 
Chaves  to  make  faft  the  door.  But  that  officer,  who  did  not 
retain  fo  much  prefence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent  order, 
running  to  the  top  of  the  ftair-cafe,  wildly  afked  the  confpira¬ 
tors  what  they  meant,  and  whither  they  were  going  ?  Inftead 
of  anfwering,  they  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  hurft  into  the 
hall.  Some  of  the  perfons  who  were  there  threw  themfelves 
from  the  windows ;  others  attempted  to  fly ;  and  a  few  draw- 
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BOOK  ing  their  fwords,  followed  their  leader  into  an  inner  apartment. 

The  confpirators,  animated  with  having  the  objed  of  their 
vengeance  now  in  view,  rufhed  forward  after  them.  Pizarro, 
with  no  other  arms  than  his  fvvord  and  buckler,  defended  the 
entry,  and  fupported  by  his  half-brother  Alcantara,  and  his, 
little  knot  of  friends,  he  maintained  the  unequal  contefi:  with 
intrepidity  worthy  of  his  paid  exploits,  and  with  the  vigour  of 
a  youthful  combatant.  “  Courage,  cried  he,  companions,  we 
are  yet  enow  to  make  thofe  traitors  repent  of  their  audacity.” 
But  the  armour  of  the  confpirators  protected  them,  while  every 
thruil  they  made  took  effed.  Alcantara  fell  dead  at  his  brother’s, 
feet ;  his  other  defendants  were  mortally  wounded.  The  gover¬ 
nor,  fo.  weary  that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  fword,  and  no- 
longer  able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  furioufly  aimed  at  him, 
received  a  deadly  thruft  full  in  his  throat,  funk  to  the  ground, 
and  expired. 

As  foon  as  he  was  {lain,  theaffaflins  ran  out  into  theftreets, 
and  waving  their  bloody  fwords,  proclaimed  the  death  of  the 
tyrant.  About  two  hundred  of  their  alfociates  having  joined 
them*  they  conduded  young  Almagro  in  folemn  procefliorr 
through  the  city,  and  alfembling  the  magiflrates  and  princi¬ 
pal  citizens,  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful  fuc- 
ceffor  to  his  father  in  his  government.  The  palace  of  Pizarro, 
together  with  the  houfes  of  feveral  of  his  adherents,  were* 
pillaged  by  the  foldiers,  who  had  the  fatisfadion  at  once  of 
being  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and  of  enriching  themfelves 
by  the  fpoils  of  thofe  through  whofe  hands  all  the  wealth  of 
Peru  had  palfedk, 

b  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  6 — 8*  Gomara  Hitt-  c.  144,  145.  Vega,  p.  1 1.  lib.  iii.  c.  5 — 7. 
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THEboldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  the  confpiracy,  as  well  as  the 
name  and  popular  qualities  of  Almagro,  drew  many  foldiers  to 
his  ftandard.  Every  adventurer  of  defperate  fortune,  all  who 
were  diffatisfied  with  Pizarro,  and,  from  the  rapaciouffiefs 
of  his  pr-.ernment  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  number  of 
malcontents  was  confiderable,  declared  without  hefitation,  in 
favour  of  Almagro,  and  he  was  foon  at  the  head  of  eight 
hundred  of  the  moft  gallant  veterans  in  Peru.  As  his  youth 
and  inexperience  difqualified  him  from  taking  the  command 
of  them  himfelf,  he  appointed  Herrada  to  ad  as  general.  But 
though  Almagro  fpeedily  colleded  fuch  a  refpedable  force, 
the  acquiefcence  in  his  government  was  far  from  being  general. 
Pizarro  had  left  many  friends  to  whom  his  memory  was  dear  ; 
the  barbarous  affaffination  of  a  man  to  whom  his  country  was 
fo  highly  indebted,  filled  every  impartial  perfon  with  horror. 
The  ignominious  birth  of  Almagro,  as  well  as  the  doubtful 
title  on  which  he  founded  his  pretentions,  led  others  to  con- 
fider  him  as  an  ufurper.  The  officers  who  commanded  in 
fome  provinces  refufed  to  recognize  his  authority,  until  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor.  In  others,  particularly  at  Cuzco, 
the  royal  ftandard  was  ereded,  and  preparations  made  to  re¬ 
venge  the  murder  of  their  ancient  leader.. 
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Those  feeds  of  difcord,  which  could  not  have  lain  long  dor-  Arrival  of 
mant,  acquired  greater  vigour  and  adivity,  when  the  arrival  of  tro,Ca  de 
Vaca  de  Caftro  was  known.  After  a  long  and  difaftrous  voy¬ 
age,  he  was  driven  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into  a  fmall  harbour 
in  the  province  of  Popayan ;  and  proceeding  from  thence  by 
land,  after  a  journey  no  lefs  tedious  than  difficult,  he  reach¬ 
ed  Quito.  In  his  way  he  received  accounts  of  Pizarro’s 
death,,  and  of  the  events  which  followed  upon  it.  He  im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately  produced  the  royal  commiffion  appointing  him  go¬ 
vernor  of  Peru,  with  the  fame  privileges  and  authority  •, 
and  his  jurifdidion  was  acknowledged,  without  hefitation,  by 
Benalcazar,  Adelantado,  or  lieutenant-general  for  the  emperor 
in  Popayan,  and  by  Pedro  de  Puelles,  who,  in  the  abfence  of 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  had  the  command  of  the  troops  left  in  Quito. 
Vaca  de  Caflro  not  only  affumed  the  fupreme  authority,  but 
fhewed  that  he  poffeffed  the  talents  which  the  exercife  of  it  at 
that  jundure  required.  By  his  influence  and  addrefs  he  foon 
affembled  fuch  a  body  of  troops,  as  not  only  fet  him  above 
all  fear  of  being  expofed  to  any  infult  from  the  adverfe  party, 
but  enabled  him  to  advance  from  Quito  with  the  dignity  that 
became  his  character.  By  difpatching  perfons  of  confidence 
to  the  different  fettlements  in  Peru,  with  a  formal  notification 
of  his  arrival  and  of  his  commiffion,  he  communicated  to  his 
countrymen  the  royal  pleafure  with  refped  to  the  government 
of  the  country.  By  private  emiffaries,  he  excited  fuch  officers 
as  had  difcovered  their  difapprobation  of  Almagro’s  proceed¬ 
ings,  to  manifefl  their  duty  to  their  fovereign,  by  fupporting 
the  perfon  honoured  with  his  commiffion.  Thofe  meafures 
were  productive  of  great  effeds.  Encouraged  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  new  governor,  or  prepared  by  his  machinations, 
the  loyal  were  confirmed  in  their  principles,  and  avowed  them 
with  greater  boldnefs ;  the  timid  ventured  to  declare  their  fen- 
timents;  the  neutral  and  wavering,  finding  it  neceffary  to 
chufe  a  fide,  began  to  lean  to  that  which  now  appeared  to  be 
the  fafefl  as  well  as  the  mofl  juflc. 


Condu&of  Almagro  obferved  the  rapid  progrefs  of  this  fpirit  of  dif- 
affedion  to  his  caufe,  and,  in  order  to  give  an  effedual  check 

c  Benzon,.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  Zarate,  lib.  iv-  c.  11.  Gomara,  c.  146,  147.  Herrera, 
dec.  6.  lib.  x.  c.  1,  2,  3,  7,  & c. 
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to  it  before  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Caftro,  he  fet  out  at  the  head 

of  his  troops  for  Cuzco,  where  the  moft  confiderable  body  of 
opponents  had  eredfed  the  royal  ftandard,  under  the  command 
of  Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin.  During  his  march  thither,  Her- 
rada,  the  ikilful  guide  of  his  youth  and  of  his  counfels,  died  j 
and  from  that  time  his  meafures  were  confpicuous  for  their 
violence,  but  concerted  with  little  fagacity,  and  executed  with 
no  addrefs.  Holguin,  with  forces  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  the 
oppofite  party,  was  defcending  towards  the  coaft  at  the  very 
time  that  Almagro  was  on  his  way  to  Cuzco.  By  a  very  fimple 
ftratagem,  he  deceived  his  unexperienced  adverfary,  avoided 
an  engagement,  and  effe&ed  a  jun&ion  with  Alvarado,  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  note,  who  had  been  the  firft  to  declare  againft  Almagro1 
as  an  ufurper.. 

Soon  after,  Vaca  de  Caftro  entered  the  camp  with  the  troops 
which  he  brought  from  Quito,  and  ere&ing  the  royal  ftandard 
before  his.  own  tent,  he  declared,  that,  as  governor,  he  would 
difcharge  in  perfon  all  the  functions  of  general  of  their  com¬ 
bined  forces.  Though  formed  by  the  tenour  of  his  paft  life  to 

the  habits  of  afedentary  and  pacific  profeflion,  he  at  once  af- 

« 

fumed  the  activity  anddifcovered  the  decifion  of  an  officer  long 
accuftomed  to  command.  Knowing  his  ftrength  to  be  now  far 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  impatient  to  terminate 
the  conteft  by  a  battle.  Nor  did  the  followers  of  Almagro, 
who  had  no  hopes  of  obtaining  pardon  for  a  crime  fo  atrocious 
as  the  murder  of  the  governor,  decline  that  mode  of  decifion. 
They  met  at  Chupas,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Cuzco, 
and  fought  with  all  the  fierce  animofity  infpired  by  the  violence 
of  civil  rage,  the  rancour  of  private  enmity,  the  eagernefs  of 
revenge,  and  the  laft  efforts  of  defpair.  Vi&ory,  after  re- 
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maining  long  doubtful,  declared  at  lad  for  Vaca  de  Caftro. 
The  fuperior  number  of  his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity,  and 
the  martial  talents  of  Francifco  de  Carvajal,  a  veteran  officer 
formed  under  the  great  captain  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  who 
on  that  day  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame  in  Peru, 
triumphed  over  the  bravery  of  his  opponents,  though  led  on 
by  young  Almagro  with  a  gallant  fpirit,  worthy  of  a  better 
caufe,  and  deferving  another  fate.  The  carnage  was  great  in¬ 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  combatants.  Many  of  the 
vanquifhed,  efpecially  fuch  as  were  confcious  that  they  might 
be  charged  with  being  acceffary  to  the  affaffination  of  Pi- 
zarro,  ruffiing  on  the  fwords  of  the  enemy,  chofe  to  fall  like 
foldiers,  rather  than  wait  an  ignominious  doom.  Of  fourteen 
hundred  men,  the  total  amount  of  combatants  on  both  fides, 
five  hundred  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  number  of  the 
wounded  was  ffill  greater d. 


Severity  of  his  If  the  military  talents  difplayed  by  Vaca  de  Caftro,  both  in 

proceedings.  r  J  J  . 

the  council  and  in  the  field,  furprifed  the  adventurers  in  Peru, 
they  were  ftill  more  aftonifhed  at  his  condud  after  the  vidory. 
As  he  was  by  nature  a  rigid  difpenfer  of  juftice,  and  perfuaded 
that  it  required  examples  of  extraordinary  feverity  to  reftrain 
the  licentious  fpirit  of  foldiers  fo  far  removed  from  the  feat  of 
government,  he  proceeded  diredly  to  try  his  prifoners  as  rebels. 
Forty  were  condemned  to  fuffer  the  death  of  traitors,  others 
were  banifhed  from  Peru.  Their  leader,  who  made  his  efcape 
from  the  battle,  being  betrayed  by  fome  of  his  officers,  was 


d  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  12 — 19.  Gomara,  c.  148.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iii.  c.  11  — 18. 
Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  i.  c.  1,  2,  3.  lib.  iii.  c.  1  —  IK. 
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publicly  beheaded  in  Cuzco;  and  in  him  the  name  of  Alma-  B  o  o  K 
gro,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  party,  was  extin&e. 

1542. 

During  thofe  violent  convulfions  in  Peru,  the  emperor  and  Confulta- 
his  minifters  were  intently  employed  in  preparing  regulations,  emperor con- 
by  which  they  hoped  not  only  to  re-eftablifh  tranquillity  there,  ^ominmnAa 
but  to  introduce  a  more  perfect  fyftem  of  internal  policy  into  America 
all  their  fettlements  in  the  New  World.  Rapid  and  extenfive 
as  the  Spanifh  conquefts  in  America  had  been,  they  were  not 
carried  on  by  any  regular  exertion  of  the  national  force,  but 
by  the  occafional  efforts  of  private  adventurers.  After  fitting 
out  a  few  of  the  firft  armaments  for  difcovering  new  regions, 
the  court  of  Spain,  during  the  bufy  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  of 
Charles  V.  the  former  the  moft  intriguing  prince  of  the  age, 
and  the  latter  the  moft  ambitious,  was  encumbered  with  fuch 
a  multiplicity  of  fchemes,  and  involved  in  war  with  fo  many 
nations  of  Europe,  that  it  had  not  leifure  to  attend  to  diftant 
and  lefs  interefting  obje&s.  The  care  of  profecuting  difcovery, 
or  of  attempting  conqueft,  was  abandoned  to  individuals ; 
and  with  fuch  ardour  did  men  pufh  forward  in  this  new 
career,  on  which  novelty,  the  fpirit  of  adventure,  avarice, 
ambition,  and  the  hope  of  meriting  heaven,  prompted  them 
with  combined  influence  to  enter,  that  in  lefs  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  almoft  the  whole  of  that  extenfive  empire  which  Spain 
now  poffeffes  in  the  New  World  was  fubjedted  to  its  dominion. 

As  the  Spanifti  court  contributed  nothing  towards  the  various 
expeditions  undertaken  in  America,  it  was  not  intitled  to  claim 
much  from  their  fuccefs.  The  fovereignty  of  the  conquered 
princes,  with  the  fifth  of  the  gold  and  filver,  was  referved 

e  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  Gomara,  c.  150.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  lib.  vi. 
c.  1. 
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BOOK  for  the  crown  ;  every  thing  elfe  was  feized  by  the  affociates  as 
their  right.  The  plunder  of  the  countries  which  they  invaded 
J542‘  ferved  to  indemnify  them  for  what  they  had  expended  in 
equipping  themfelves  for  the  fervice ;  and  the  conquered  ter¬ 
ritory  was  divided  among  them,  according  to  rules  which  cuf- 
tom  had  introduced,  as  permanent  eftablifhments  which  their 
fuccefsful  valour  merited.  In  the  infancy  of  thofe  fettlements, 
when  their  extent  as  well  as  their  value  were  unknown,  many 
irregularities  efcaped  obfervation,  and  it  was  found  neceffary 
to  connive  at  many  exceffes.  The  conquered  people  were  pil¬ 
laged  with  deftrudive  rapacity,  and  their  country  parcelled  out 
among  its  new  mailers  in  exorbitant  fhares,  far  exceeding  the 
higheft  recompence  due  to  their  fervices.  The  rude  conquerors 
of  America,  incapable  of  forming  their  eftablifhments  upon  any 
general  or  extenlive  plan  of  policy,  attentive  only  to  private 
intereft,  unwilling  to  forego  prefent  gain  from  the  profped  of 
remote  or  public  benefit,  feem  to  have  had  no  objed  but  to 
amafs  fudden  wealth,  without  regarding  what  might  be  the 
confequences  of  the  means  by  which  they  acquired  it.  But 
when  time  at  length  difcovered  to  the  Spanilh  court  the  im¬ 
portance  of  its  American  polfeffions,  the  neceflity  of  new- 
modelling  their  whole  frame  became  obvious,  and  in  place  of 
the  maxims  and  pradices  prevalent  among  military  adven¬ 
turers,  it  was  found  requifite  to  fubftitute  the  inftitutions  of 
regular  government. 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  immediate  remedy. 
The  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru  imitated  the  fatal  example 
of  their  countrymen  fettled  in  the  iflands,  and  employed  them¬ 
felves  in  fearching  for  gold  and  lilver  with  the  fame  inconliderate 
eagernefs.  Similar  effeds  followed.  The  natives  employed  in 

this 
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this  labour  by  mailers,  who  in  impoflng  their  talks  had  no  re-  B  0^0  K 
gard  either  to  what  they  felt  or  to  what  they  were  able  to  per-  l- — v — o 
form,  pined  away  and  perifhed  fo  fall,  that  there  was  reafon  1542‘ 
to  apprehend  that  Spain,  inftead  of  polfelling  countries  peopled 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  fufceptible  of  progreflive  improvement, 
would  foon  remain  proprietor  only  of  a  vail  uninhabited  defart. 


The  emperor  and  his  minillers  were  fo  fenfible  of  this,  and 
fo  folicitous  to  prevent  the  extin&ion  of  the  Indian  race,  which 
threatened  to  render  their  acquifitions  of  no  value,  that  from 
time  to  time  various  laws,  which  I  have  mentioned,  had  been 
made  for  fecuring  to  that  unhappy  people  more  gentle  and 
equitable  treatment.  But  the  dillance  of  America  from  the 
feat  of  empire,  the  feeblenefs  of  government  in  the  new  colo¬ 
nies,  the  avarice  and  audacity  of  foldiers  unaccultomed  to  re- 
Ilraint,  prevented  thefe  falutary  regulations  from  operating  with 
any  conliderable  influence.  The  evil  continued  to  grow,  and 
at  this  time  the  emperor  found  an  interval  of  leifure  from  the 
affairs  of  Europe  to  take  it  into  attentive  confideration.  He  The  perfons 
confulted  not  only  with  his  minillers  and  the  members  of  the  he'ad^ifeT 
council  of  the  Indies,  but  called  upon  feveral  perfons  who  had 
reflded  long  in  the  New  World,  to  aid  him  with  the  refult  of 
their  experience  and  obfervation.  Fortunately  for  the  people 
of  America,  among  thefe  was  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas,  who 
happened  to  be  then  at  Madrid  on  a  miffion  from  a  chapter  of 
his  order  at  Chiapa  f.  Though,  flnee  the  mifearriage  of  his 
former  fchemes  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  continued 
fliut  up  in  his  cloifter,  or  occupied  in  religious  fun&ions,  his 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  former  obje&s  of  his  pity  was  fo  far  from 
abating,  that,  from  an  increafed  knowledge  of  their  fufferings, 


f  Remefal  Hift.  de  Chiapa,  p.  146. 
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its  ardour  had  augmented.  He  feized  eagerly  this  opportunity 
of  reviving  his  favourite  maxims  concerning  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians.  With  the  moving  eloquence  natural  to  a  man  on 
whofe  mind  the  fcenes  which  he  had  beheld  had  made  a  deep 
impreflion,  he  defcribed  the  irreparable  wafte  of  the  human 
fpecies  in  the  New  World,  the  Indian  race  almoft  totally  fwept 
away  in  the  iflands  in  lefs  than  fifty  years,  and  haftening  to 
extinction  on  the  continent  with  the  fame  rapid  decay.  With 
the  decifive  tone  of  one  ftrongly  prepofTefled  with  tlie  truth  of 
his  own  fyftem,  he  imputed  all  this  to  a  tingle  caufe,  to  the 
exactions  and  cruelty  of  his  countrymen,  and  contended  that 
nothing  could  prevent  the  depopulation  of  America,  but  the 
declaring  of  its  natives  to  be  freemen,  and  treating  them  as 
fubjeCts,  not  as  flaves.  Nor  did  he  confide  for  the  fuccefs  of 
this  propofal  in  the  powers  of  his  oratory  alone.  In  order  to 
enforce  them,  he  compofed  hrs  famous  treatife  concerning  the 
deftruCtion  of  America?,  in  which  he  relates,  with  many  hor¬ 
rid  circumftances,  but  with  apparent  marks  of  exaggerated  de- 
fcription,  the  devaflation  of  every  province  which  had  been 
vifited  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  emperor  was  deeply  afiliCled  with  the  recital  of  fo  many 
aClions  fhocking  to  humanity.  But  as  his  views  extended  far 
beyond  thofe  of  Las  Cafas,  he  perceived  that  relieving  the  In¬ 
dians  from  opprefiion  was  but  one  Hep  towards  rendering  his 
pofifeflions  in  the  New  World  a  valuable  acquifition,  and  would 
be  of  little  avail,  unlefs  he  could  circumfcribe  the  power  and 
ufurpations  of  his  own  fubjeCts  there.  The  conquerors  of 
America,  however  great  their  merit  had  been  towards  their 
country,  were  moftly  perfons  of  fuch  mean  birth,  and  of  fuch 
abjeCt  rank  in  fociety,  as  give  no  diftinCtion  in  the  eye  of  a 
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monarch.  The  exorbitant  wealth  with  which  fome  of  them  BOOK 


returned,  gave  umbrage  to  an  age  not  accuftomed  to  fee  men  in 
inferior  condition  elevated  above  their  level,  and  rifing  to  emu¬ 
late  or  furpafs  the  ancient  nobility  in  fplendour.  The  ter¬ 
ritories  which  their  leaders  had  appropriated  to  themfelves  were 
of  enormous  extent h ;  and  if  the  country  fhould  ever  be  im¬ 
proved  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  they  muff  grow 
too  wealthy  and  too  powerful  for  fubje&s.  It  appeared  to 


Charles,  that  this  abufe  required  a  remedy  no  lefs  than  the 
other,  and  that  the  regulations  concerning  both  muft  be  en¬ 
forced  by  a  mode  of  government  more  vigorous  than  had  yet 
been  introduced  into  America. 

With  this  view  he  framed  a  body  of  laws,  containing  many  ^ew  reguia- 
falutary  appointments  with  refpedt  to  the  conflitution  and  powers  p°"p0f£r  this 
of  the  fupreme  council  of  the  Indies  ;  concerning  the  flation 
and  jurifdidion  of  the  royal  audiences  in  different  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  adminiflration  of  juftice,  the  order  of  government, 

"both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil.  Thefe  were  approved  of  by  all 
ranks  of  men.  But  together  with  them  were  iffued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  regulations,  which  excited  univerfal  alarm,  that  occa- 
fioned  the  moft  violent  convulfion : — “  That  as  the  reparti- 
mientos  or  fhares  of  land  feized  by  feveral  perfons  appeared  to 
be  exceflive,  the  royal  audiences  are  empowered  to  reduce  them 
to  a  moderate  extent :  That  upon  the  death  of  any  conqueror 
or  planter,  the  lands  and  Indians  granted  to  him  fhall  not  de- 
fcend  to  his  widow  or  children,  but  return  to  the  crown  :  That 
the  Indians  fhall  henceforth  be  exempted  from  perfonal  fervice, 
and  fhall  not  be  compelled  to  carry  the  baggage  of  travellers,  to 
labour  in  the  mines,  or  to  dive  in  the  pearl  fifheries :  That  the. 


h  See  NOTE  XU  II. 
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B  oo  K  flated  tribute  due  by  them  to  their  fuperior  Shall  be  afcertained, 
— -j  and  they  fliall  be  paid  as  fervants  for  any  work  they  voluntarily 
perform :  that  all  perfons  who  are  or  have  been  in  public  of¬ 
fices,  ecclefiaftics  of  every  denomination,  hofpitals  and  mona- 
fteries,  fhall  be  deprived  of  the  lands  and  Indians  allotted  to 
them,  and  thefe  be  annexed  to  the  crown :  That  every  perfon 
in  Peru,  who  had  any  criminal  concern  in  the  contefts  between 
Pizarro  and  Almagro,  fhould  forfeit  his  lands  and  Indians  V* 


H  is  minifters 
remonftrate 
againft  them. 


All  the  Spanifh  minifters  who  had  hitherto  been  entrufted 
with  the  diredion  of  American  affairs,  and  who  were  beft  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ftate  of  the  country,  remonftrated  againft 
thofe  regulations,  as  ruinous  to  their  infant  colonies.  They 
reprefented,  that  the  number  of  Spaniards  who  had  hitherto 
emigrated  to  the  New  World  was  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  expeded  from  any  effort  of  theirs  towards  im¬ 
proving  the  vaft  regions  over  which  they  were  fcattered ;  that 
the  fuccefs  of  every  fcheme  for  this  purpofe  muft  depend  upon 
the  miniftry  and  fervice  of  the  Indians,  whofe  native  indolence 
and  averfion  to  labour,  no  profped  of  benefit  or  promife  of 
reward  could  furmount ;  that  the  moment  the  right  of  im- 
pofing  a  talk,  and  exading  the  performance  of  it,  was  taken 
from  their  mafters,  every  work  of  induftry  muft  ceafe,  and  all 
the  fources  from  which  wealth  began  to  pour  in  upon  Spain 
muft  be  ftopt  for  ever.  But  Charles,  tenacious  at  all  times  of 
his  own  opinions,  and  fo  much  impreffed  at  prefent  with  the 
view  of  the  diforders  which  reigned  in  America,  that  he  was 
willing  to  hazard  the  application  even  of  a  dangerous  remedy, 
perfifted  in  his  refolution  of  publishing  the  laws.  That  they 
might  be  carried  into  execution  with  greater  vigour  and  au- 


1  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  Fernandez  Hift.  lib.  i.  c.  1,  2. 
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thority,  he  authorifed  Francifco  Tello  de  Sandoval  to  repair  to  B  0  0  K 
Mexico  as  vijitador  or  fuperintendent  of  that  country,  and  to  v— • -*■ 
co-operate  with  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  in  enforcing  I542‘ 
them.  He  appointed  Blafco  Nugnez  Vela  to  be  governor  of  A  viceroy 
Peru,  with  the  title  of  Viceroy  $  and  in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  for  Peru, 
adminiftration,  he  eftablifhed  a  court  of  royal  audience  in  Lima,  I543’ 
in  which  four  lawyers  of  eminence  were  to  prefide  as  judges  k. 


.  1 544* 

’  Effects  of  the 

and  an  account  of  the  laws  which  they  were  to  enforce  reached  regulation  in 
America  before  them.  The  entry  of  Sandoval  into  Mexico  New  "p“ir" 
was  viewed  as  the  prelude  of  general  ruin.  The  unlimited 
grant  of  liberty  to  the  Indians  affected  every  Spaniard  in  Ame¬ 
rica  without  diftindion,  and  there  was  hardly  one  who  might 
not  on  fome  pretext  be  included  under  the  other  regulations, 
and  fuffer  by  them.  But  the  colony  in  New  Spain  had  now 
been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  the  reftraints  of  law  and  authority 
under  the  fteady  and  prudent  adminiftration  of  Mendoza,  that 
how  much  foever  the  fpirit  of  the  new  ftatutes  was  detefted  and 
dreaded,  no  attempt  was  made  to  obftrud  the  publication  of 
them  by  any  ad  of  violence  unbecoming  fubjeds.  The  ma- 
giftrates  and  principal  inhabitants,  however,  prefented  dutiful 
addreffes  to  the  viceroy  and  fuperintendent,  reprefenting  the 
fatal  confequences  of  enforcing  them.  Happily  for  them, 
Mendoza,  by  long  refidence  in  the  country,  was  fo  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  itsftate,  that  he  knew  what  was  for  itsintereft 
as  well  as  what  it  could  bear  ;  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in 
office,  difplayed  a  degree  of  moderation  feldom  poffeffed  by  per- 
fons  juft  entering  upon  the  exercife  of  power.  They  engaged 
to  fufpend,  for  fome  time,  the  execution  of  what  was  offenfive 

*  k  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  Gomara,  c.  151.  Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  20. 


The  viceroy  and  fuperintendent  failed  at  the  fame  time 
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in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  confented  that  a  deputation  of 
citizens  fhould  be  fent  to  Europe  to  lay  before  the  emperor  the 
apprehenfions  of  his  fubje&s  in  New  Spain  with  refpedt  to 
their  tendency  and  efie&s,  but  they  concurred  with  them  in 
fupporting  their  fentiments.  Charles,  moved  by  the  opinion 
of  men  whofe  abilities  and  integrity  intitled  them  to  decide 
concerning  what  fell  immediately  under  their  own  view,  granted 
fuch  a  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the  laws  as  re-eftablifhed  the 
colony  in  its  former  tranquillity  K 

in  Peru.  In  Peru  the  florm  gathered  with  an  afpedt  ftill  more  fierce 
and  threatening,  and  was  not  fo  foon  difperfed.  The  conquer¬ 
ors  of  Peru,  of  a  rank  much  inferior  to  thofe  who  had  fub- 
jedted  Mexico  to  the  Spanifh  crown,  farther  removed  from  the 
infpedtion  of  the  parent  ftate,  and  intoxicated  with  the  fudden 
acquifition  of  wealth,  carried  on  all  their  operations  with  greater 
licence  and  irregularity  than  any  body  of  adventurers  in  the 
New  World.  Amidft  the  general  fubverfion  of  law  and  order, 
occafioned  by  two  fuccefiive  civil  wars,  when  each  individual 
was  at  liberty  to  decide  for  himfelf,  without  any  guide  but  his 
own  interefi:  or  paflions,  this  turbulent  fpirit  rofe  above  all  fenfe 
of  fubordination.  To  men  thus  corrupted  by  anarchy,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  regular  government,  the  power  of  a  viceroy,  and 
the  authority  of  a  refpe&able  court  of  judicature,  would  have 
appeared  formidable  refiraints,  to  which  they  would  have  fub- 
mitted  with  reluctance.  But  they  revolted  with  indignation 
again!!  the  idea  of  complying  with  laws,  by  which  they  were 
to  be  ftripped  at  once  of  all  they  had  earned  fo  hardly  during 
many  years  of  fervice  and  fuffering.  As  the  account  of  the 

1  Fernandez  Hift.  lib.  i.  c.  3,  4,  5.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iii.  c.  21,  22.  Herrera,  dec. 
7*  lib.  v.  c.  7.  lib.  vii.  c.  14,  15.  Torquem  Mon.  Ind.  lib.  v.  c.  13. 
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new  laws  fpread  fucceffively  through  the  different  fettlements, 
the  inhabitants  run  together,  the  women  in  tears,  and  the  men 
exclaiming  againft  the  injuflice  and  ingratitude  of  their  fove- 
reign,  in  depriving  them,  unheard  and  unconvi&ed,  of  their 
poffeffions.  “  Is  this,  cried  they,  the  recompence  due  to  per- 
fons,  who,  without  public  aid,  at  their  own  expence,  and  by 
their  own  valour,  have  fubjeded  to  the  crown  of  Caflile  terri¬ 
tories  of  fuch  vaft  extent  and  opulence  ?  Are  thefe  the  rewards 
bellowed  for  having  endured  unparalleled  diflrefs,  for  having 
encountered  every  fpecies  of  danger  in  the  fervice  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ?  Whofe  merit  is  fo  great,  whofe  conduct  has  been  fo  irre¬ 
proachable,  that  he  may  not  be  condemned  by  fome  penal 
claufe  in  regulations,  conceived  in  terms  as  loofe  and  compre- 
henfive,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  that  all  fhould  be  entangled 
in  their  fnare  ?  Every  Spaniard  of  note  in  Peru  has  held  fome 
public  office,  and  all,  without  diflin&ion,  have  been  conflrain- 
ed  to  take  an  adive  part  in  the  conteft  between  the  two  rival 
chiefs.  Were  the  former  to  be  robbed  of  their  property  be- 
caufe  they  had  done  their  duty?  Were  the  latter  to  be  punifhed 
on  account  of  what  they  could  not  avoid  ?  Shall  the  conquer¬ 
ors  of  this  great  empire,  inftead  of  receiving  marks  of  diffinc- 
tion,  be  deprived  of  the  natural  confolation  of  providing  for 
their  widows  and  children,  and  leave  them  to  depend  for  fub- 
fiftence  on  the  fcanty  fupply  they  can  extort  from  unfeeling 
courtiers  m  ?  We  are  not  able  now,  continued  they,  to  explore 
unknown  regions  in  quell  of  more  fecure  fettlements  ;  our  con- 
ftitutions,  debilitated  with  age,  and  our  bodies  covered  with 
wounds,  are  no  longer  fit  for  a&ive  fervice ;  but  flill  we  poffefs 
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tion  prevent¬ 
ed  by  the 
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of  Caltro. 

By  difcourfes  of  this  fort,  uttered  with  vehemence,  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  univerfal  approbation,  their  paflions  were  inflam¬ 
ed  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  they  were  prepared  for  the  moft  violent 
meafures  ;  and  began  to  hold  confultations  in  different  places, 
how  they  might  oppofe  the  entrance  of  the  viceroy  and 
judges,  and  prevent  not  only  the  execution  but  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  new  laws.  From  this,  however,  they 
were  diverted  by  the  addrefs  of  Vaca  de  Caftro,  who  flattered 
them  with  hopes,  that,  as  foon  as  the  viceroy  and  judges  fhould 
arrive,  and  had  leifure  to  examine  their  petitions  and  remon- 

/ 

ftrances,  they  would  concur  with  them  in  endeavouring  to  pro¬ 
cure  fome  mitigation  in  the  rigour  of  laws  which  had  been 
framed  without  due  attention  either  to  the  ftateof  the  country, 
or  to  the  Sentiments  of  the  people.  A  greater  degree  of  accom¬ 
modation  to  thefe,  and  even  fome  conceflions  on  the  part  of 
government,  were  now  become  requifite  to  compofe  the  prefent 
ferment,  and  to  footh  the  colonifts  into  fubmiflion,  by  infpir- 
ing  them  with  confidence  in  their  Superiors.  But  without  pro¬ 
found  discernment,  conciliating  manners,  and  flexibility  of 

The  fpirit  of  temPer’  ^UC^1  a  P^an  cou^  not  be  carried  on.  The  viceroy 
difaffe&ion  pofleffed  none  of  thefe.  Of  all  the  qualities  that  fit  men  for 

thevicero^  high  command,  he  w~as  endowed  only  with  integrity  and  cou- 


March  4« 

rage ;  the  former  harfh  and  uncomplying,  the  latter  border¬ 
ing  So  frequently  on  rafhnefs  or  obftinacy,  that  in  his  fituation 
they  were  defe&s  rather  than  virtues.  From  the  moment  that 

/ 

«  Gomara,  c.  152.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  10,  n.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iii.  c.  20, 
22.  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  4. 
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he  landed  at  Tumbez,  Nugnez  Vela  feems  to  have  confidered 
himfelf  merely  as  an  executive  officer,  without  any  difcretionary 
power ;  and,  regardlefs  of  whatever  he  obferved  or  heard  con¬ 
cerning  the  Rate  of  the  country,  he  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the 
regulations  with  unrelenting  rigour.  In  all  the  towns  through 
which  he  paffed,  the  natives  were  declared  to  be  free,  every 
perfon  in  public  office  was  deprived  of  his  lands  and  fervants; 
and  as  an  example  of  obedience  to  others,  he  would  not  fuffer 
a  fingle  Indian  to  be  employed  in  carrying  his  baggage  in  his 
march  towards  Lima.  Amazement  and  conflernation  went  be¬ 
fore  him  as  he  approached  and  fo  little  folicitous  was  he  to 
prevent  them  from  augmenting,  that  on  entering  the  capital,  he 
openly  avowed  that  he  came  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  fovereign, 
not  to  difpenfe  with  his  laws.  This  harffi  declaration  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  what  rendered  it  Rill  more  intolerable,  haugh- 
tinefs  in  deportment,  a  tone  of  arrogance  and  decifion  in  dif- 
courfe,  and  an  infolence  of  office  grievous  to  men  little  accuf- 
tomed  to  hold  civil  authority  in  high  refpedt.  Every  attempt 
to  procure  a  fufpenfion  or  mitigation  of  the  new  laws,  the 
viceroy  confidered  as  flowing  from  a  fpirit  of  difafiedtion  that 
tended  to  rebellion.  Several  perfons  of  rank  were  confined, 
and  fome  put  to  death,  without  any  form  of  trial.  Vaca  de 
Caflro  was  arrefled,  and  notwithflanding  the  dignity  of  his 
former  rank,  and  his  merit  in  having  prevented  a  general  in- 
furre&ion  in  the  colony,  he  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  fliut 
up  in  the  common  jail  °. 
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But  however  general  the  indignation  was  againfl  fuch  pro¬ 
ceedings,  it  is  probable  that  the  hand  of  authority  would  have 

°  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  23,  24,  25.  Gomara,  c.  133 —  155.  Vega,  p.  1 1 .  lib.  iv. 
c.  4,  5.  Fernandez,  lib.  1.  c.  6 — 10. 
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been  flrong  enough  to  fupprefs  it,  and  to  prevent  its  burning 
out  with  open  violence,  if  the  malcontents  had  not  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  leader  of  credit  and  eminence  to  unite  and  to 
diredl  their  efforts.  From  the  time  that  the  purport  of  the  new 
regulations  was  known  in  Peru,  every  Spaniard  there  turned 
his  eyes  towards  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as  the  only  perfon  able  to 
avert  the  ruin  with  which  they  threatened  the  colony.  From 
all  quarters,  letters  and  addreffes  were  fent  to  him,  conjuring 
him  to  Hand  forth  as  their  common  protedtor,  and  offering  to 
fupport  him  in  the  attempt  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
Gonzalo,  though  inferior  in  talents  to  his  other  brothers, 
was  equally  ambitious,  and  of  courage  no  lefs  daring.  The 
behaviour  of  an  ungrateful  court  towards  his  brothers  and  him- 
felf,  dwelt  continually  on  his  mind,  Ferdinand  a  flate  prifoner 
in  Europe,  the  children  of  the  governor  in  cuftody  of  the  vice¬ 
roy,  and  fent  aboard  his  fleet,  himfelf  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  private  citizen  in  a  country,  for  the  difcovery  and  conqueft 
of  which  Spain  was  indebted  to  his  family.  Thefe  thoughts 
prompted  him  to  feek  for  vengeance,  and  to  affert  the  rights 
of  his  family,  of  which  he  now  confidered  himfelf  as  the  guar¬ 
dian  and  the  heir.  But  as  no  Spaniard  can  eafily  furmount 
that  veneration  for  his  fovereign  which  is  interwoven  in  his 
frame,  the  idea  of  marching  in  arms  againfl  the  royal  flandard 
filled  him  with  horror.  He  hefitated  long,  and  was  flill  unre- 
foived,  when  the  violence  of  the  viceroy,  the  univerfal  call  of 
his  countrymen,  and  the  certainty  of  becoming  foon  a  victim 
himfelf  to  the  feverity  of  the  new  laws,  moved  him  to  quit  his 
refidence  at  Chuquifaca  de  la  Plata,  and  repair  to  Cuzco.  All 
the  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with 
tranfports  of  joy,  as  the  deliverer  of  the  colony.  In  the  fervour 
of  their  zeal,  they  elected  him  procurator  general  of  the  Spa- 
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nifh  nation  in  Peru,  to  folicit  the  repeal  of  the  late  regulations.  B  K 
They  authorifed  him  to  lay  their  remonftrances  before  the  royal 
audience  in  Lima,  and  upon  pretext  of  danger  from  the  In-  *544' 
dians,  authorifed  him  to  march  thither  in  arms.  Under  fanc- 
tion  of  this  nomination  Pizarro  took  poffeffion  of  the  royal 
treafure,  appointed  officers,  levied  foldiers,  feized  a  large  train 
of  artillery  which  Vaca  de  Caftro  had  depofited  in  Guamanga, 
and  fet  out  for  Lima,  as  if  he  had  been  advancing  againft  a 
public  enemy.  Difaffe&ion  having  now  affumed  a  regular 
form,  and  being  united  under  a  chief  of  fuch  a  diftinguifhed 
name,  many  perfons  of  note  reforted  to  his  ftandard;  and  a 
conliderable  part  of  the  troops  raifed  by  the  viceroy  to  oppofe 
his  progrefs,  deferted  to  him  in  a  body?.. 


Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution  had  happened 
there,  which  encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  almoft  certainty 
of  fuccefs.  The  violence  of  the  viceroy’s  adminiftration  was 
not  more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards  of  Peru  than  his  over¬ 
bearing  haughtmefs  was  odious  to  his  affociates,  the  judges  of 
the  royal  audience.  During  their  voyage  from  Spain,  forne 
fymptoms  of  coldnefs  began  to  appear But  as  foon  as  they 
entered  upon  the  exercife  of  their  refpe&ive  offices,  both  par¬ 
ties  were  fo  much  exafperated  by  frequent  contefts,  arffing  from 
interference  of  jurifdidlion  and  contrariety  of  opinion,  that 
their  mutual  difguft  foon  grew  into  open  enmity.  The  judges 
thwarted  the  viceroy  in  every  meafure,  fet  at  liberty  prifoners 
whom  he  had  confined,  juftified  the  malcontents,  and  applaud¬ 
ed  their  remonftrances.  At  a  time  when  both  departments  of 
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P  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  1.  .Gomara,  c.  156,  157.  Vega,  p.  n.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  — 12. 
Fernandez,  lib.  1.  c.  12 — 17.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vii-  c.  18,  &c.  lib.  viii.  c.  1  —  5. 
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government  fhould  have  united  againff  the  approaching  enemy, 
they  were  contending  with  each  other  for  fuperiority.  The 
judges  at  length  prevailed.  The  viceroy,  univerfally  odious, 
and  abandoned  even  by  his  own  guards,  was  feized  in  his  pa¬ 
lace,  and  carried  to  a  defert  ifland  on  the  coaft,  to  be  kept  there 
until  he  could  be  fent  home  to  Spain. 


views  of  Pi-  The  judges,  in  confequence  of  this,  having  affirmed  the  fu- 

zarro 

preme  diredtion  of  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  iffued  a  procla¬ 
mation  fufpending  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  £ind 
fent  a  meffage  to  Pizarro,  requiring  him,  as  they  had  already 
granted  whatever  he  could  requefi,  to  difmifs  his  troops,  and  to 
repair  to  Lima  with  fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.  They  could 
hardly  expedt  that  a  man  fo  daring  and  ambitious  would  tamely 
comply  with  this  requifition.  It  was  made,  probably,  with  no 
fuch  intention,  but  only  to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  their  own 
condudf  ;  for  Cepeda,  the  prefident  of  the  court  of  audience,  a 
pragmatical  and  afpiring  law7yer,  feems  to  have  held  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  Pizarro,  and  had  already  formed  the  plan, 
which  he  afterwards  executed,  of  devoting  himfelf  to  his  fer- 
vice.  The  imprifonment  of  the  viceroy,  the  ufurpation  of  the 
judges,  together  with  the  univerfal  confufion  and  anarchy  con- 
fequent  upon  events  fo  fingular  and  unexpected,  opened  new 
and  vafl  profpedts  to  Pizarro.  He  now  beheld  the  fu  preme 
power  within  his  reach.  Nor  did  he  want  courage  to  pufh  on 
towards  the  objedt  which  fortune  prefented  to  his  view.  Car- 
vajal,  the  prompter  of  his  refolutions,  and  guide  of  all  his 
adtions,  had  long  fixed  his  eye  upon  it  as  the  only  end  at 
which  Pizarro  ought  to  aim.  Infiead  of  the  inferior  fundtion 
of  procurator  for  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  Peru,  he  openly 
demanded  to  be  governor  and  captain  general  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince, 
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vince,  and  -required  the  court  of  audience  to  grant  him  a  com- 
miflion  to  that  efFeCS.  At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
within  a  mile  of  Lima,  where  there  was  neither  leader  nor 
army  to  oppofe  him,  fuch  a  requeft  carried  with  it  the  authority 
of  a  command.  But  the  judges,  either  from  unwillingnefs  to 
relinquish  power,  or  from  a  defire  of  preferving  fome  attention 
to  appearances,  hefitated,  or  feemed  to  hefitate,  about  comply¬ 
ing.  Carvajal,  impatient  of  delay,  and  impetuous  in  all  his 
operations,  marched  into  the  city  by  night,  feized  feveraL  offi¬ 
cers  of  diftin&ion  obnoxious  to  Pizarro,  and  hanged  them  with¬ 
out  the  formality  of  a  trial.  Next  morning  the  court  of  au¬ 
dience  iffued  a  commiffion  in  the  emperor’s  name,  appointing 
Pizarro  governor  of  Peru,  with  full  powers,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  and  he  entered  the  town  that  day  with  extraordinary 
pomp,  to  take  poffeffion  of  his  new  dignity r. 
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But  amidft  the  diforder  and  turbulence  that  accompanied 
this  total  diffolution  of  the  frame  of  government,  the  minds  of 
men,  fet  loofe  from  the  ordinary  reftraints  of  law  and  autho¬ 
rity,  a&ed  with  fuch  capricious  irregularity,  that  events  no  lefs 
extraordinary  than  unexpected  followed  in  a  rapid  fucceffion. 
Pizarro  had  fcarcely  begun  to  exercife  the  new  powers  with 
which  he  was  inverted,  when  he  beheld  formidable  enemies 
rife  up  to  oppofe  him.  The  viceroy  having  been  put  on  board 
a  vefiel  by  the  judges  of  the  audience,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  carried  to  Spain  under  cuftody  of  Juan  Alvarez,  one  of  their 
own  number;  as  foon  as  they  were  out  at  fea,  Alvarez,  either 
touched  with  remorfe  or  moved  by  fear,  fell  at  the  feet  of  his 
prifoner,  declared  him  from  that  moment  to  be  free,  and 
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r  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  8 — 10.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c.  13 — 19.  Gomara,  c,  159 — 163. 
Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  18— 25.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  10—20. 
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as  the  legal  reprefentative  of  their  fovereign.  Nugnez  Vela 
ordered  them  to  fleer  to  Tumbez,  and  landing  there,  creeled 
the  royal  ftandard,  and  refumed  his  functions  of  viceroy.  Se¬ 
veral  perfons  of  note,  to  whom  the  contagion  of  the  feditious 
fpirit  which  reigned  at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had  not  reached,  in- 
flantly  avowed  their  refolution  to  fupport  his  authority  s.  The 
violence  of  Pizarro’s  government,  who  obferved  every  indivi¬ 
dual  with  the  timid  jealoufy  natural  to  ufurpers,  and  punifhed 
every  appearance  of  difafledion  with  rigour,  foon  augmented 
the  number  of  his  adherents,  as  it  forced  fome  leading  men  in 
the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for  refuge.  While  he  was  gathering 
fuch  ftrength  at  Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  aflume  the 
appearance  of  what  was  confidered  as  an  army  in  America, 
Diego  Centeno,  a  bold  and  adive  officer,  exafperated  by 
the  cruelty  and  oppreffion  of  Pizarro’s  lieutenant-governor  in 
the  province  of  Charcas,  formed  a  confpiracy  againfl:  his  life? 
cut  him  off,  and  declared  for  the  viceroy 


Pizarro 
marches 
againfl;  him. 


Pizarro,  though  alarmed  with  thofe  appearances  of  hofti- 
lity  in  the  oppoflte  extremes  of  the  empire,  was  not  difeon- 
certed.  He  prepared  to  aflert  the  authority  to  which  he  had 
attained,  with  the  fpirit  and  condud  of  an  officer  accuftomed 
to  command,  and  marched  di redly  againfl;  the  viceroy  as  the 
enemy  who  was  neareft  as  well  as  moft  formidable.  As  he  was 
matter  of  the  public  revenues  in  Peru,  and  moft  of  the  military 
men  were  attached  to  his  family,  his  troops  were  fo  numerous, 
that  the  viceroy,  unable  to  face  them,  retreated  towards  Quito. 


5  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  9.  Gomara,  c.  165.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  23.  Herrera,  dec.  7. 
lib.  viii.  c.  15.  t  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  18.  Gomara,  c.  169.  Herrera,  dec.  7. 

lib.  ix.  c.  27. 
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Pizarro  followed  him;  and  in  that  long  march,  through  a  wild 
mountainous  country,  both  fuffered  hardships  and  encountered 
difficulties,  which  no  troops,  but  thofe  accuftomed  to  ferve  in 
America,  could  have  endured  or  furmounted  u.  The  viceroy 
had  fcarcely  reached  Qpito,  when  the  van-guard  of  Pizarro’s 
forces  appeared,  led  by  Carvajal,  who  though  near  fourfcore, 
was  as  hardy  and  adfive  as  any  young  foldier  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  Nugnez  Vela  inftantly  abandoned  a  town  incapable  of 
defence  ;  and  with  a  rapidity  more  refembling  a  flight  than  a 
retreat,  marched  into  the  province  of  Popayan.  Pizarro conti¬ 
nued  to  purfue;  but  finding  it  impoffible  to  overtake  him,  re¬ 
turned  to  Quito.  From  thence  he  difpatched  Carvajal  to  op- 
pofe  Centeno,  who  was  growing  formidable  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  he  himfelf  remained  there  to  make 
head  againfl  the  viceroy  x. 

By  his  own  activity,  and  the  affiffance  of  Benalcazar,  Nugnez 
Vela  foon  affembled  four  hundred  men  in  Popayan.  As  he  re¬ 
tained,  amidft  all  his  difaffers,  the  fame  elevation  of  mind,  and 
the  fame  high  fenfe  of  his  own  dignity,  he  reje&ed  with  dif- 
dain  the  advice  of  fome  of  his  followers,  who  urged  him  to 
make  overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pizarro,  declaring  that  it 
was  only  by  the  fword  that  a  conteft  with  rebels  could  be  de¬ 
cided.  With  this  intention  he  marched  back  to  Quito.  Pi¬ 
zarro,  relying  on  the  fuperior  number,  and  ffill  more  on  the 
difcipline  and  valour  of  his  troops,  advanced  refolutely  to 
meet  him.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  both  parties 
fighting  like  men  who  knew  that  the  pofleffion  of  a  great  em- 

u  See  NOTE  XLIV.  x  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  15,  16 — 24.  Gomara, 

c.  167.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c.  25— 28.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  34,  40.  Herrera, 
dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  16,  20 — 27. 
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book  pire,  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  and  their  own  future  fortune,  de- 
pended  upon  the  iffue  of  that  day.  But  Pizarro’ s  veterans 
1  546‘  pufhed  forward  with  fuch  regular  and  well-dire&ed  force,  that 
they  foon  began  to  make  impreflion  on  their  enemies.  The 
viceroy,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  in  which  the  abilities  of 
a  commander  and  the  courage  of  a  foldier  were  equally  dif- 
and  (lain.  played,  held  vidory  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe.  At  length  he 
fell,  pierced  with  many  wounds  ;  and  the  rout  of  his  followers 
became  general.  They  were  hotly  purfued.  His  head  was 
cut  off,  and  placed  on  the  public  gibbet  in  Quito,  which  Pi- 
zarro  entered  in  triumph.  The  troops  affembled  by  Centeno 
were  difperfed  foon  after  by  Carvajal,  and  he  himfelf  compelled 
to  fly  to  the  mountains,  where  he  remained  for  feveral  months 
concealed  in  a  cave.  Every  perfon  in  Peru,  from  the  frontiers 
of  Popayan  to  thofe  of  Chili,  fubmitted  to  Pizarro;  and  by  his 
fleet,  under  Pedro  de  Hinojofa,  he  had  not  only  the  unrivalled 
command  of  the  South- Sea,  but  had  taken  poflefllon  of  Pana¬ 
ma,  and  placed  a  garrifon  in  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  ifthmus,  which  rendered  him  mafter  of  the  ufual 
avenue  of  communication  between  Spain  and  Peru  k 


Pizarro  ad- 
vifed  to  af- 
fume  the  fo- 
vereignty  of 
Peru. 


After  this  decifive  victory,  Pizarro  and  his  followers  re¬ 
mained  for  fome  time  at  Quito,  and  during  the  firff  tranfports 
of  their  exultation,  they  ran  into  every  excefs  of  licentious 
indulgence,  with  the  riotous  fpirit  ufual  among  low  adven¬ 
turers  upon  extraordinary  fuccefs.  But,  amidft  this  difllpation, 
their  chief  and  his  confidents  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts 
fometimes  to  what  was  ferious,  and  deliberated  with  much  fo- 


T  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  31,  32.  Gomara,  c.  170.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c.  33,  34. 
Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  51  —  54.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  x.  c.  12.  19—22.  dec.  8.  lib.  i. 
c.  1 — 3.  Benzo,  lib.  iii.  c.  1. 
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licitude  concerning  the  part  that  he  ought  now  to  take.  Car- 
vajal,  no  lefs  bold  and  decifive  in  counfel  than  in  the  field, 
had  from  the  beginning  warned  Pizarro,  that  in  the  career  on 
which  he  was  entering,  it  was  vain  to  think  of  holding  a 
middle  courfe  ;  that  he  muft  either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or  attempt 
nothing.  From  the  time  that  Pizarro  obtained  pofieflion  of 
the  government  of  Peru,  he  inculcated  the  fame  maxim  with 
greater  earneftnefs.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  vi&ory 
at  Quito,  he  remonftrated  with  him  in  a  tone  ftill  more  per¬ 
emptory.  “  You  have  ufurped  (faid  he,  in  a  letter  written  to 
Pizarro  on  that  occafion)  the  fupreme  power  in  this  country, 
in  contempt  of  the  emperor’s  commiflion  to  another.  You 
have  marched,  in  holtile  array,  againfl  the  royal  flandard  ; 
you  have  attacked  the  reprefentative  of  your  fovereign  in  the 
field,  have  defeated  him,  and  cut  off  his  head.  Think  not  that 
ever  a  monarch  will  forgive  fuch  infults  on  his  dignity,  or  that 
any  reconciliation  with  him  can  be  cordial  or  fincere.  De¬ 
pend  no  longer  on  the  precarious  favour  of  another.  Afiume 
yourfelf  the  fovereignty  over  a  country,  to  the  dominion  of 
which  your  family  has  a  title  founded  on  the  rights  both  of 
difcovery  and  conqueft.  It  is  in  your  power  to  attach  every 
Spaniard  in  Peru  of  any  confequence  inviolably  to  your  inte- 
reft,  by  liberal  grants  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  or  by  infti- 
tuting  ranks  of  nobility,  and  creating  titles  of  honour  fimilar 
to  thofe  which  are  courted  with  fo  much  eagernefs  in  Europe. 
By  eftablifhing  orders  of  knighthood,  with  privileges  and 
diftindtions  refembling  thofe  in  Spain,  you  may  bellow  a  gra¬ 
tification  upon  the  officers  in  your  fervice,  fuited  to  the  ideas  of 
military  men.  Nor  is  it  to  your  countrymen  only  that  you 
ought  to  attend  ;  endeavour  to  gain  the  natives.  By  marry¬ 
ing  the  Coya,  or  daughter  of  the  Sun  next  in  fuccefiion  to  the 
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B  o  o  K  crown,  you  will  induce  the  Indians,  out  of  veneration  for  the 
^ blood  of  their  ancient  princes,  to  unite  with  the  Spaniards  in 
<546'  fupport  of  your  authority.  Thus,  at  the  head  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  inhabitants  of  Peru,  as  well  as  of  the  new  fettlers  there, 
you  may  fet  at  defiance  the  power  of  Spain,  and  repel  with 
eafe  any  feeble  force  which  it  can  fend  at  fuch  a  diftance.” 
Cepeda,  the  lawyer,  who  was  now  Pizarro’s  confidential  coun- 
fellor,  warmly  feconded  Carvajal’s  exhortations,  and  employed 
whatever  learning  he  pofiefied  in  demonftrating,  that  all  the 
founders  of  great  monarchies  had  been  raifed  to  pre-eminence, 
not  by  the  antiquity  of  their  lineage,  or  the  validity  of  their 
rights,  but  by  their  own  enterprifing  valour  and  perfonal 
merit 2. 


Bat  chutes  to  Pizarro  liftened  attentively  to  both,  and  could  not  conceal 

negociate  #\ 

with  the  the  fatisfadion  with  which  he  contemplated  the  objed  that 

Spain.0  they  prefented  to  his  view.  Bat  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of 

the  world,  few  men  pofiefs  that  fuperior  firength  of  mind, 
and  extent  of  abilities,  which  are  capable  of  forming  and  exe¬ 
cuting  fuch  daring  fchemes,  as  cannot  be  accoinplifhed  with¬ 
out  overturning  the  eftablifhed  order  of  fociety,  and  violating 
thofe  maxims  of  duty  which  men  are  accuftomed  to  hold 
facred.  The  mediocrity  of  Pizarro’s  talents  circumfcribed  his 
ambition  within  more  narrow  limits.  Inftead  of  afpiring  at 
independent  power,  he  confined  his  views  to  the  obtaining  from 
the  court  of  Spain  a  confirmation  of  the  authority  which  he 
now  poffefled ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  he  fent  an  officer  of 
difiindion  thither,  to  give  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  his  con- 

1  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c.  40.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  34.  lib.  ii.  0.13.49.  Herrera, 
dec.  8.  lib.  ii.  e.  10. 
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dud:,  and  of  the  date  of  the  country,  as  might  induce  the 
emperor  and  his  miniders,  either  from  inclination  or  from  ne- 
ceflity,  to  continue  him  in  his  prefent  datiom 

While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  refped  to  the  part  Confuitat*-- 
which  he  fhould  take,  confultations  were  held  in  Spain,  with  sjTanHh^ 
no  lefs  folicitude,  concerning  the  meafures  which  ought  to  be  mimfters* 
purfued  in  order  to  re-edablifli  the  emperor’s  authority  in 
Peru.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  lad  exceifes  of  outrage  to 
which  the  malcontents  had  proceeded  there,  the  court  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  account  of  the  infurredion  againd  the  viceroy,  of 
his  imprifonment,  and  the  ufurpation  of  the  government  by 
Pizarro.  A  revolution  fo  alarming,  called  for  an  immediate 
interpofition  of  the  emperor’s  abilities  and  authority.  But  as 
he  was  fully  occupied  at  that  time  in  Germany,  in  condud- 
ing  the  war  againd  the  famous  league  of  Smalkalde,  one  of 
the  mod  intereding  and  arduous  enterprifes  in  his  reign,  the 
care  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  diforders  in  Peru  devolved 
upon  his  fon  Philip,  and  the  counfellors  whom  Charles  had  ap¬ 
pointed  to  adid  him  in  the  government  of  Spain  during  his 
abfence.  At  fird  view,  the  adions  of  Pizarro  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents  appeared  fo  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  fubjeds  towards 
their  fovereign,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  miniders  infided 
on  declaring  them  indantly  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  on 
proceeding  to  punifh  them  with  exemplary  rigour.  But  when 
the  fervour  of  their  zeal  and  indignation  began  to  abate,  innu¬ 
merable  obdacles  to  the  execution  of  this  meafure  prefented 
themfelves.  The  veteran  bands  of  infantry,  the  drength  and 
glory  of  the  Spanifh  armies,  were  then  employed  in  Germany. 

Spain,  exhauded  of  men  and  money  by  a  long  feries  of  wars, 
in  which  fhe  had  been  involved  by  the  redlefs  ambition  of  two 
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fucceffive  monarchs,  could  not  eafily  equip  an  armament  of 
fufficient  force  to  reduce  Pizarro.  To  tranfport  any  refpe&able 
body  of  troops  to  a  country  fo  remote  as  Peru,  appeared  almoft 
impoffible.  While  Pizarro  continued  mailer  of  the  South-Sea, 
the  direct  route  by  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama  was  impracti¬ 
cable.  An  attempt  to  march  to  Qpito  by  land  through  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  province  of  Popayan,  acrofs 
regions  of  vaft  extent,  defolate,  unhealthy,  or  inhabited  by 
fierce  and  hoftile  tribes,  would  be  attended  with  unfurmount- 
able  danger  and  hardfhips.  The  palfage  to  the  South-Sea 
by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  wTas  fo  tedious,  fo  uncertain, 
and  fo  little  known  in  that  age,  that  no  confidence  could  be 
placed  in  any  effort  carried  on  in  a  courfe  of  navigation  fo 
remote  and  precarious.  Nothing  then  remained  but  to  relin- 
quifh  the  fyflem  which  the  ardour  of  their  loyalty  had  firft 
fuggefled,  and  to  attempt  by  lenient  meafures  what  could  not 
be  effeded  by  force.  It  was  manifeft  from  Pizarro’s  folicitude 
to  reprefent  his  conduCt  in  a  favourable  light  to  the  emperor, 
that,  notwithflanding  the  exceffes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
he  ftill  retained  fentiments  of  veneration  for  his  fovereign.  By 
a  proper  application  to  thefe,  together  with  fome  fuch  coneef- 
fions  as  Ihould  difcover  a  fpirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance 
in  government,  he  might  be  yet  reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of  loy¬ 
alty  natural  to  Spaniards  might  fo  far  revive  among  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  that  they  would  no  longer  lend  their  aid  to  uphold  his 
ufurped  authority. 


Gafca  ap-  The  fuccefs,  however,  of  this  negociation,  no  lefs  delicate  than 
repair  to10  ^  was  important,  depended  entirely  on  the  abilities  and  addrefs 

fidentaSFe'  t^ie  Per^on  to  whom  it  fhould  be  committed.  After  weigh¬ 
ing  with  much  attention  the  comparative  merit  of  various  per- 
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fons,  the  Spanifh  minifters  fixed  with  unanimity  of  choice,  upon 
Pedro  de  la  Gafca,  a  prieft  in  no  higher  ftation  than  that  of  coun- 
fellor  to  the  inquifition.  Though  in  no  public  office  he  had  been 
occafionally  employed  by  government  in  affairs  of  truft  and  con- 
fequence,  and  had  conducted  them  with  no  lefs  fkill  than  fuc- 
cefs;  difplaying  a  gentle  and  infinuating  temper,  accompanied 
with  much  firmnefs  ;  probity,  fuperior  to  any  feeling  of  private 
intereft ;  and  a  cautious  circumfpedtion  in  concerting  meafures, 
followed  by  fuch  vigour  in  executing  them,  as  is  rarely  found 
in  alliance  with  the  other.  Thefe  qualities  marked  him  out 
for  the  fun&ion  to  which  he  was  deflined.  The  emperor,  to 
whom  Gafca  was  not  unknown,  warmly  approved  of  the  choice, 
and  communicated  it  to  him  in  a  letter,  containing  expreffions 
of  good-will  and  confidence,  no  lefs  honourable  to  the  prince 
who  wrote,  than' to  the  fubjedt  who  received  it.  Gafca,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  advanced  age  and  feeble  conflitution,  and  though, 
from  the  apprehenfions  natural  to  a  man,  who,  during  the 
courfe  of  his  life,  had  never  been  out  of  his  own  country, 
he  dreaded  the  effedts  of  a  long  voyage,  and  of  an  unhealthy 
climate  %  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  about  complying  with  the 
will  of  his  fovereign.  In  order  to  fhew  that  it  was  from  this 
principle  alone  that  he  a  died,  he  refufed  a  bifhopric  which 
was  offered  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  bear  a  more 
dignified  charadter ;  he  would  accept  of  no  higher  title  than 
that  of  prefident  of  the  court  of  audience  in  Lima ;  and 
declared  that  he  would  receive  no  falary  on  account  of  his 
difcharging  the  duties  of  that  office.  All  he  required  was,  that 
the  expence  of  fupporting  his  family  fliould  be  defrayed  by 
the  public  j  and  as  he  was  to  go  like  a  minifler  of  peace  with 
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book  his  gown  and  breviary,  and  without  any  retinue  but  a  few 
v— domeflics,  this  would  not  load  the  revenue  with  any  enormous 
*546'  burden5. 


The  powers  But  while  he  difcovered  fuch  difinterefled  moderation  with 
to  h!;;;ttCd  refped  to  whatever  related  perfonally  to  himfelf,  he  demanded 
his  official  powers  in  a  very  different  tone.  He  infilled,  as 
he  wras  to  be  employed  in  a  country  fo  remote  from  the  feat  of 
government,  where  he  could  not  have  recourfe  to  his  fovereign 
for  new  inflrudions  on  every  emergency ;  and  as  the  whole 
fuccefs  of  his  negociations  mufl  depend  upon  the  confidence 
which  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  treat  could  place  in 
the  extent  of  his  powers,  that  he  ought  to  be  invefled  with  un¬ 
limited  authority,  that  his  jurifdidion  mufl  reach  to  all  perfons 
and  to  all  caufes;  that  he  mufl  be  empowered  to  pardon,  to  pu- 
nifh  or  to  reward,  as  circumflanees  and  the  behaviour  of  dif¬ 
ferent  men  might  require ;  that,  in  cafe  of  refinance  from  the 
malcontents  he  might  be  authorifed  to  reduce  them  to  obedi¬ 
ence  by  force  of  arms,  to  levy  troops  for  that  purpofe,  and  to 
call  for  affiflance  from  the  governors  of  all  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments  in  America.  Thefe  powers,  though  manifeflly  conducive 
to  the  great  objeds  of  his  miffion,  appeared  to  the  Spanifh 
miniflers  to  be  inalienable  prerogatives  of  royalty  which  ought 
not  to  be  delegated  to  a  fubjed,  and*  they  refu fed  to  grant 
them.  But  the  emperor’s  views  were  more  enlarged.  As 
from  the  nature  of  his  employments,  Gafca  mufl  be  entrufled 
with  difcretionary  power  in  feveral  points,  and  all  his  efforts 
might  prove  ineffedual  if  he  was  circumfcribed  in  any  one 

b  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  Gomara,  c.  174.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  14 — 16.  Vega, 
p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  u  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  i.  c.  4,  &c. 
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particular,  Charles  fcrupled  not  to  inveR  him  with  authority 
to  the  full  extent  that  he  demanded.  Highly  fatisfied  with  this 
frefh  proof  of  his  mailer’s  confidence,  Gafca  haflened  his  de¬ 
parture,  and  without  either  money  or  troops,  fet  out  to  quell  a 
formidable  rebellion c. 
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May  26. 


On  his  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  he  found  Hernan  Mexia, 
an  officer  of  note,  polled  there,  by  order  of  Pizarro,  with  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  men,  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  any  hoflile 
forces.  But  Gafca  appeared  in  fuch  pacific  guife,  with  a  train 
fo  little  formidable,  and  with  a  title  of  no  fuch  dignity  as  to 
excite  terror,  that  he  was  received  with  much  refped.  From 
Nombre  de  Dios  he  advanced  to  Panama,  and  met  with  a  fimi- 
lar  reception  from  Hinojofa,  whom  Pizarro  had  entruRed  with 
the  government  of  that  town,  and  the  command  of  his  fleet 
Rationed  there.  In  both  places  he  held  the  fame  language, 
declaring  that  he  was  fent  by  their  fovereign  as  a  meffenger 
of  peace,  not  as  a  minifler  of  vengeance  ;  that  he  came  to  re- 
drefs  all  their  grievances,  to  revoke  the  laws  which  had  ex¬ 
cited  alarm,  to  pardon  pafl  offences,  and  to  re-eflabliffi  order 
and  juflice  in  the  government  of  Peru.  His  mild  deportment, 
the  fimplicity  of  his  manners,  the  fandity  of  his  profeffion, 
and  a  winning  appearance  of  candour,  gained  credit  to  his 
declarations.  The  veneration  due  to  a  perfon  clothed  with 
legal  authority,  and  ading  in  virtue  of  a  royal  commiffion, 
began  to  revive  among  men  accuftomed  for  fome  time  to  no¬ 
thing  more  refpedable  than  an  ufurped  jurifdidion.  Hinojofa, 
Mexia,  and  feveral  other  officers  of  diftindion,  to  each  of  whom 
Gafca  applied  feparately,  were  gained  over  to  his  intereR,  and 
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waited  only  for  fome  decent  occafion  of  declaring  openly  in  his 
favour d. 

This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  foon  afforded  them.  As  foon 
as  he  heard  of  Gafca’s  arrival  at  Panama,  though  he  received, 
at  the  fame  time,  an  account  of  the  nature  of  his  commiffion, 
and  was  informed  that  he  offered  to  render  every  Spaniard  in 
Peru  eafy  concerning  what  was  paft,  by  an  a£t  of  general 
oblivion  and  fecure  with  refpedt  to  the  future,  by  repealing 
the  obnoxious  laws ;  inftead  of  accepting  with  gratitude  his 
fovereign’s  gracious  conceffions,  he  was  fo  much  exafperated 
on  finding  that  he  was  not  to  be  continued  in  his  ftation 
as  governor  of  the  country,  that  he  inftantly  refolved  to  op- 
pofe  the  prefident’s  entry  into  Peru,  and  to  prevent  his  ex- 
ercifing  any  jurifdi&ion  there.  To  this  defperate  refolution 
he  added  another  highly  prepoflerous.  He  fent  a  new  de¬ 
putation  to  Spain  to  juftify  this  conduH,  and  to  infift,  in  name 
of  all  the  communities  in  Peru,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  on  himfelf  during  life,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
ferving  tranquillity  there.  The  perfons  entrufted  with  this 
ftrange  commilnon,  intimated  the  intention  of  Pizarro  to  the 
prefident,  and  required  him,  in  his  name,  to  depart  from  Pa¬ 
nama  and  return  to  Spain.  They  carried  likewife  fecret  in- 
ffrudtions  to  Hinojofa,  directing  him  to  offer  Gafca  a  prefent 
of  fifty  thoufand  pefos,  if  he  would  comply  voluntarily  with 
what  was  demanded  of  him ;  and  if  he  fhould  continue  obftinate 
to  cut  him  off  either  by  affaffination  or  poifon  e. 


Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  21,  &c.  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  6,  7.  Gomara,  c.  175.  Vega, 
p.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  3.  e  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  8,  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  33,  34. 
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Many  circumftances  concurred  in  pufhing  on  Pizarro  to  B  0  o  K 
thofe  wild  meafures.  Having  been  once  accuftomed  to  the 
pre-eminence  of  fupreme  command,  he  could  not  bear  the  Gafca^gains 
thoughts  of  defcending  to  a  private  ftation.  Confcious  of  his  hls  fleet* 
own  demerit,  he  fufpeCted  that  the  emperor  ftudied  only  to  de¬ 
ceive  him,  and  would  never  pardon  the  outrages  wrhich  he  had 
committed.  His  chief  confidents,  no  lefs  guilty,  entertained 
the  fame  apprehenfions.  The  approach  of  Gafca  without  any 
military  force  excited  no  terror.  There  were  now  above  fix 
thoufand  Spaniards  fettled  in  Peru f ;  and  at  the  head  of 
thefe  he  doubted  not  to  maintain  his  own  independence,  if  the 
court  of  Spain  fhould  refufe  to  grant  what  he  required.  But 
he  knew  not  that  a  fpirit  of  defection  had  already  begun  to 
fpread  among  thofe  whom  he  trufted  moft.  Hinojofa,  amazed 
at  his  precipitate  refolution  of  fetting  himfelf  in  oppofition  to 
the  emperor’s  commiflion,  and  difdaining  to  be  his  inftrument  in 
executing  the  odious  crimes  pointed  out  in  his  fecret  inflruc- 
tions,  publicly  recognized  the  prefident  as  his  only  lawful  fu- 
perior.  The  officers  under  his  command  did  the  fame.  Such 
wTas  the  contagious  influence  of  the  example,  that  it  reached 
even  the  deputies  who  had  been  fent  from  Peru  ;  and  at  the 
time  when  Pizarro  expected  to  hear  either  of  Gafca’s  return  to 
Spain,  or  of  his  death,  he  received  an  account  of  his  being 
matter  of  the  fleet,  of  Panama,  and  of  the  troops  ftationed 
there. 

Irritated  almoft  to  madnefs  by  an  event  fo  unexpected,  Pizarro  re- 
he  openly  prepared  for  war  ;  and  in  order  to  give  fome  colour  war 
of  juftice  to  his  arms,  he  appointed  the  court  of  audience  in  ‘547- 
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Lima  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  Gafca,  for  the  crimes  of  having 
feized  his  thips,  feduced  his  officers,  and  prevented  his  deputies 
from  proceeding  on  their  voyage  to  Spain.  Cepeda,  though 
aCting  as  a  judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal  commiffion,  did  not 
fcruple  to  proflitute  the  dignity  of  his  function  by  finding  Gafca 
guilty  of  treafon,  and  condemning  him  to  death  on  that  account?. 
Wild,  and  even  ridiculous,  as  this  proceeding  was,  it  impofed 
on  the  low  illiterate  adventurers,  with  whom  Peru  was  filled, 
by  the  femblance  of  a  legal  fanCtion  warranting  Pizarro  to  carry 
on  hoffilities  againft  a  convicted  traitor.  Soldiers  accordingly 
reforted  from  every  quarter  to  his  ffandard,  and  he  was  foon 
at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  men,  the  belt  equipped  that  had  ever 
taken  the  field  in  Peru. 

Gasca,  on  his  part,  perceiving  that  force  muff  be  employed 
in  order  to  accomplifh  the  purpofe  of  his  million,  was  no  lefs 
afiiduous  in  collecting  troops  from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and 
other  fettlements  on  the  continent;  and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
he  was  foon  in  a  condition  to  detach  a  fquadron  of  his  fleet, 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  foldiers,  to  the  coaft  of  Peru.  Their 
appearance  excited  a  dreadful  alarm  ;  and  though  they  did  not 
attempt  for  fome  time  to  make  any  dcfcent,  they  did  more  ef¬ 
fectual  fervice,  by  fetting  afliore  in  different  places  perfons  who 
difperfed  copies  of  the  aCt  of  general  indemnity,  and  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  late  edicts;  and  who  made  known  every  where  the 
pacific  intentions,  as  well  as  mild  temper,  of  the  president. 
The  effeCt  of  fpreading  this  information  was  wonderful.  All 
who  were  diffatisfied  with  Pizarro’s  violent  adminiftration,  all 
who  retained  any  fentiments  of  fidelity  to  their  fovereign,  be- 
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gan  to  meditate  revolt.  Some  openly  deferted  a  caufe  which  B  0  0  K 
they  npw  deemed  to  be  unjutt.  Centeno,  leaving  the  cave  in  — -o 

which  he  lay  concealed,  affembled  about  fifty  of  his  former  infu r^cll'on 
adherents,  and  with  this  feeble  half-armed  band  advanced  boldly  of  Centen0  5 
to  Cuzco.  By  a  fudden  attack  in  the  night-time,  in  which  he 
difplayed  no  lefs  military  fkill  than  valour,  he  rendered  him- 
felf  mailer  of  that  capital,  though  defended  by  a  garrifon  of 
five  hundred  men.  Mold  of  thefe  having  ranged  themfelves 
under  his  banners,  he  had  foon  the  command  of  a  refpedable 
body  of  troops  h. 

Pi zarro,  though  attonithed  at  beholding  one  enemy  ap-  againftwhom 

•  Pizarro 

proaching  by  fea,  and  another  by  land,  at  a  time  when  he  marches, 
trailed  to  the  union  of  all  Peru  in  his  favour,  was  of  a  fpirit 
more  undaunted,  and  more  accuftomed  to  the  viciffitudes  of 
fortune,  than  to  be  difconcerted  or  appalled.  As  the  danger 
from  Centeno’s  operations  was  the  moll  urgent,  he  inflantly 
fet  out  to  oppofe  him.  Having  provided  horfes  for  all  his  fol- 
diers,  he  marched  with  amazing  rapidity..  But  every  morning 
he  found  his  force  diminifhed  by  numbers  who  had  left  him 
during  the  night ;  and  though  he  became  fufpicious  to  excefs, 
and  punifhed  without  mercy  all  whom  he  fufpedted,  the  rage 
of  defertion  was  too  violent  to  be  checked.  Before  he  got 
within  fight  of  the  enemy  at  Huarina,  near  the  lake  Titiaca, 
he  could  not  mutter  more  than  four  hundred  foldiers.  But  thefe 
he  juftly  confidered  as  men  of  tried  attachment,  on  whom  he 
might  depend.  They  were  indeed  the  boldett  and  mott  defpe- 
rate  of  his  followers,  confcious  like  himfelf  of  crimes  for 
which  they  could  hardly  expedt  forgivenefs,  and  without  any 

h  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  13— 16.  Gomara,  c.  180,  181.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  28. 
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hope  but  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms.  With  thefe  he  did  not 
hefitate  to  attack  Centeno’s  troops,  though  double  to  his  own 
in  number.  The  royalifts  did  not  decline  the  combat.  It  was 
the  mod:  obftinate  and  bloody  that  had  hitherto  been  fought  in 
Peru.  At  length  the  intrepid  valour  of  Pizarro,  and  the  fupe- 
riority  of  Carvajal’s  military  talents,  triumphed  over  numbers, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  booty  was  immenfe 
and  the  treatment  of  the  vanquifhed  cruel.  By  this  fignal 
fuccefs  the  reputation  of  Pizarro  was  re-eftablifhed,  and  being 
now  deemed  invincible  in  the  field,  his  army  increaied  daily  in 
number  k. 

But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Peru,  which  more 

than  counterbalanced  the  fplendid  vidory  at  Huarina.  Pizarro 

had  fcarcely  left  Lima,  when  the  citizens,  weary  of  his  oppref- 

five  dominion,  ereded  the  royal  ftandard,  and  Aldana,  with  a 

detachment  of  foldiers  from  the  fleet,  took  pofleflion  of  the 

Gafca  lands  town.  About  the  fame  time1,  the  prefident  landed  at  Tumbez 
in  Peru. 

with  five  hundred  men.  Encouraged  by  his  prefence,  every 
fettlement  in  the  low  country  declared  for  the  king.  The  fitu- 
ation  of  the  two  parties  was  now  perfectly  referved  ;  Cuzco  and 
the  adjacent  provinces  were  poflefled  by  Pizarro ,  all  the  reft  of 
the  empire,  from  Quito  fouthwafxl,  acknowledged  the  jurif- 
didion  of  Gafca.  As  his  numbers  augmented  faft,  Gafca  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  His  behaviour 
ftill  continued  to  be  gentle  and  unafluming ;  he  exprefled,  on 
every  occafion,  his  ardent  wifti  of  terminating  the  conteft  with¬ 
out  bloodfhed.  More  folicitous  to  reclaim  than  to  punifh,  he 

>  See  NOTE  XLV.  k  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  3.  Gomara,  c.  181. 

Vega,  p.  II*  lib.  v.  c.  18,  &c.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  79.  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  iv. 
c.  1,2.  1  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 
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upbraided  no  man  for  paft  offences,  but  received  them  as  a  fa¬ 
ther  receives  penitent  children  returning  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty. 
Though  defirous  of  peace,  he  did  not  flacken  his  preparations 
for  war.  He  appointed  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops 
in  the  fertile  valley  of  Xauxa,  on  the  road  to  Cuzco  m.  There 
he  remained  for  fome  months,  not  only  that  he  might  have 
time  to  make  another  attempt  towards  an  accommodation  with 
Pizarro,  but  that  he  might  train  his  new  foldiers  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  accuftom  them  to  the  difcipline  of  a  camp,  before 
he  led  them  againfl:  a  body  of  victorious  veterans.  Pizarro, 
intoxicated  with  the  fuccefs  which  had  hitherto  accompanied 
his  arms,  and  elated  with  having  again  near  a  thoufand  men 
under  his  command,  refufed  to  liften  to  any  terms,  although 
Cepeda,  together  with  feveral  of  his  officers,  and  even  Carvajal 
himfelf",  gave  it  as  their  advice  to  clofe  with  the  prefident’s 
offer  of  a  general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  laws  °.  Gafca  having  tried  in  vain  every  expedient  to 
avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  be¬ 
gan  to  move  towards  Cuzco  at  the  head  of  fixteen  hundred 
men. 

Pizarro,  confident  of  victory,  fuffered  the  royalifts  to  pafs 
all  the  rivers  that  lie  between  Gumanga  and  Cuzco  without 
oppofition,  and  to  advance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital, 
flattering  himfelf  that  a  defeat  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  rendered  a 
retreat  impracticable  would  at  once  terminate  the  war.  He 
then  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  Carvajal  chofe  his 
ground,  and  made  the  difpofition  of  the  troops  with  the  dis¬ 
cerning  eye,  and  profound  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  con- 

m  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  i.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii  c.  77,  82.  n  See  NOTE  XLYL 
•  Zarate,  .5).  vii.  c.  6.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  27. 
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fpicuous  in  all  his  operations.  As  the  two  armies  moved  for¬ 
ward  dowly  to  the  charge,  the  appearance  of  each  was  lingular. 
In  that  of  Pizarro,  compofed  of  men  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of 
the  moll  opulent  country  in  America,  every  officer,  and  almoft 
all  the  private  men  were  clothed  in  fluffs  of  filk,  or  brocade, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  diver ;  and  their  horfes,  their  arms, 
their  dandards,  were  adorned  with  all  the  pride  of  military 
pomp  p.  That  of  Gafca,  though  not  fo  fplendid,  exhibited 
what  was  no  lefs  driking.  He  himfelf,  accompanied  by  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  Lima,  the  biffiops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great 
number  of  eccledadics,  marching  along  the  lines,  bleffing  the 
men,  and  encouraging  them  to  a  r^folute  difcharge  of  their  duty. 

When  both  -were  jud  ready  to  engage,  Cepeda  fet  fpurs  to 
his  horfe,  galloped  off",  and  furrendered  himfelf  to  the  pred- 
dent.  Garcilado  de  la  Vega,  and  other  officers  of  note,  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example.  The  revolt  of  perfons  in  fuch  high  rank 
druck  all  with  amazement.  The  mutual  conddence  on  which 
the  union  and  drength  of  armies  depend,  ceafed  at  once.  Dif- 
trud  and  condernation  fpread  from  rank  to  rank.  Some  dlent- 
ly  dipped  away,  others  threw  down  their  arms,  the  greated 
number  went  over  to  the  royalids.  Pizarro,  Carvajai,  and  fome 
leaders,  employed  authority,  threats,  and  entreaties,  to  dop 
them,  but  in  vain.  In  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  a  body  of  men, 
which  ndghthave  decided  the  fate  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  was 
totally  difperfed.  Pizarro,  feeing  all  irretrievably  lod,  cried 
out  in  amazement  to  a  few  officers  who  dill  faithfully  adhered 
to  him,  “  What  remains  for  us  to  do?”  Let  us  ruffi,  re¬ 
plied  one  of  them,  upon  the  enemy’s  firmed  battalion,  and  die 
like  Romans.”  Dejedled  with  fuch  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  he 
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had  not  fpirit  to  follow  this  foldierly  counfel,  and  with  a  tame- 
nefs  difgraceful  to  his  former  fame,  he  furrendered  to  one  of 
Gafca’s  officers.  Carvajal,  endeavouring  to  efcape,  was  over¬ 
taken  and  feized. 
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Gas c  a,  happy  in  this  bloodlefs  victory,  did  not  ftain  it  with  an(^  put  t0 
cruelty.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  a  fmall  number  of  the  moft  death* 
diftinguiffied  or  notorious  offenders,  were  punifhed  capitally. 

Pizarro  was  beheaded  on  the  day  after  he  furrendered.  He  fub- 
mitted  to  his  fate  with  a  compofed  dignity,  and  feemed  defi- 
rous  to  atone  by  repentance  for  the  crimes  which  he  had  com¬ 
mitted.  The  end  of  Carvajal  was  fuitable  to  his  life.  On  his 
trial  he  offered  no  defence.  When  the  fentence  adjudging  him 
to  be  hanged  was  pronounced,  he  carelefsly  replied,  “  One  can 
die  but  once.”  During  the  interval  between  the  fentence  and 
execution,  he  difcovered  no  fign  either  of  remorfe  for  the  paft, 
or  of  folicitude  about  the  future ;  fcoffing  at  all  who  vifited 
him,  in  his  ufual  farcaffic  vein  of  mirth,  with  the  fame  quick- 
riefs  of  repartee  and  grofs  pleafantry  as  at  any  other  period  of 
his  life.  Cepeda,  more  criminal  than  either,  ought  to  have 
fhared  the  fame  fate  ;  but  the  merit  of  having  defcrted  his  af- 
fociates  at  fuch  a  critical  moment,  and  with  fuch  decifive  ef¬ 
fect,  faved  him  from  immediate  punilhment.  He  was  fent, 
however,  as  a  prifoner  to  Spain,  and  died  in  confinement q. 

In  the  minute  detail  which  the  contemporary  hiftorians  have 
given  of  the  civil  diffenfions  that  raged  in  Peru,  with  little  in¬ 
terruption,  during  ten  years,  many  circumftances  occur  fo 
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linking,  and  which  indicate  fiich  an  uncommon  Hate  of  man¬ 
ners,  as  to  merit  particular  attention. 

Though  the  Spaniards  who  firfl  invaded  Peru  were  of  the 
loweft  order  in  fociety,  and  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  after¬ 
wards  joined  them  were  perfons  of  defperate  fortune,  yet  in  all 
the  bodies  of  troops  brought 'into  the  field  by  the  different 
leaders  who  contended  for  fuperiority,  not  one  man  a&ed  as  a 
hired  foldier,  that  follows  his  ftandard  for  pay.  Every  adven¬ 
turer  in  Peru  confidered  himfelf  as  a  conqueror,  entitled,  by 
his  iervices,  to  an  eftablifhment  in  that  country  which  had  been 
acquired  by  his  valour.  In  the  contefts  between  the  rival  chiefs, 
each  chofe  his  fide  as  he  was  directed  by  his  own  judgment  or 
affections.  He  joined  his  commander  as  a  companion  of  his 
fortune,  and  difdained  to  degrade  himfelf  by  receiving  the  wages 
of  a  mercenary.  It  was  to  their  fwords,  not  to  pre-eminence  in 
office,  or  nobility  of  birth,  that  moft  of  the  leaders  wThom  they 
followed  were  indebted  for  their  elevation  ;  and  each  of  their 
adherents  hoped,  by  the  fame  means,  to  open  a  way  for  him¬ 
felf  to  the  poffefiion  of  power  and  wealth- r. 


Armies  im-  But  tho’  the  troops  in  Peru  ferved  without  any  regular  pay, 
penfi vsf.  CX"  they  were  raifed  at  immenfe  expence.  Among  men  accufiomed 
to  divide  the  fpoils  of  an  opulent  country,  the  defire  of  obtaining 
wealth  acquired  incredible  force.  The  ardour  of  purfuit  aug¬ 
mented  in  proportion  to  the  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  all  were 
intent  on  the  fame  objedf,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  fame 
pafiion,  there  was  but  one  mode  of  gaining  men,  or  of  fecur- 
ing  their  attachment.  Officers  of  name  and  influence,  befides 
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the  promife  of  future  eflablifhments,  received  in  hand  large  gra-  B  o  °  K 
tuities  from  the  chief  with  whom  they  engaged.  Gonzaio  Pi- 
zarro,  in  order  to  raife  a  thoufand  men,  advanced  five  hundred  I54S‘ 
thoufand  pefos s.  Gafca  expended  on  the  troops  which  he  led 
againfl  Pizarro  nine  hundred  thoufand  pefos  \  The  diflribu- 
tion  of  property,  bellowed  as  the  reward  of  fuccefs,  was  fiill 
more  exorbitant.  Cepeda,  as  the  recompence  of  his  perfidy  And  immenfe 
and  addrefs,  in  perfuading  the  court  of  royal  audience  to  give  individuals, 
the  fandtion  of  its  authority  to  the  ufurped  jurifdidlion  of  Pi¬ 
zarro,  received  a  grant  of  lands  which  yielded  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pefos  u.  Hinojofa,  wdio 
by  his  early  defection  from  Pizarro,  and  furrender  of  the  fleet 
to  Gafca,  decided  the  fate  of  Peru,  obtained  a  diflridt  of  country 
affording  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos  of  yearly  value  x.  While 
Rich  rewards  were  dealt  out  to  the  principal  officers,  with  more 
than  royal  munificence,  proportional  fhares  were  conferred  upon 
thofe  of  inferior  rank. 

Such  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produced  its  natural  effedls.  Their  profu- 
It  gave  birth  to  new  wants,  and  new  defires.  Veterans  long  ^and  ux 
accuflomed  to  hardfhip  and  toil,  acquired  of  a  fudden  a  tafle 
for  profufe  and  inconfiderate  diffipation,  and  indulged  in  all 
the  exceffes  of  military  licentioufnefs.  The  riot  of  low  de¬ 
bauchery  occupied  fome;  a  relifh  for  expenfive  luxuries  fpread 
among  others  y.  The  meanefl  foldier  in  Peru  would  have 
thought  himfelf  degraded  by  marching  on  foot,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  prices  of  horfes  in  that  country  were  exorbitant, 
each  infilled  on  being  furnifhed  with  one  before  he  would  take 

s  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  54.  *  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  10.  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  v. 

c.  7.  u  Gomara,  c  164.  x  Vega,  p.  1 1.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  y  Herrera, 
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the  field.  But  though  lefs  patient  under  the  fatigue  and  hard- 
fhips  of  fervice,  they  were  ready  to  face  danger  and  death  with 
as  much  intrepidity  as  ever,  and  animated  by  the  hope  of  new 
rewards,  they  never  failed,  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  difplay  all 
their  ancient  valour. 

Together  with  their  courage,  they  retained  all  the  fero¬ 
city  by  which  they  were  originally  diftinguifhed.  Civil  difcord 
never  raged  with  a  more  fell  fpirit  than  among  the  Spaniards 
in  Peru.  To  all  the  pafiions  which  ufually  envenom  con¬ 
tefts  among  countrymen,  avarice  was  added,  and  rendered  their 
enmity  more  rancorous.  Eagernefs  to  feize  the  valuable  forfei¬ 
tures  expected  upon  the  death  of  every  opponent,  fhut  the  door 
againft  mercy.  To  be  wealthy,  was  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  expofe 
a  man  to  accufation,  or  to  fubjedlhim  to  punifhment.  On  the 
flighted:  fufpicions,  Pizarro  condemned  many  of  the  mod:  opu¬ 
lent  inhabitants  in  Peru  to  death.  Carvajal,  without  fearching 
for  any  pretext  to  juftify  his  cruelty,  cut  off  many  more.  The 
number  of  thofe  who  differed  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
was  not  much  inferior  to  what  fell  in  the  field2;  and  the 
greater  part  was  condemned  without  the  formality  of  any  legal 
trial. 

The  violence  with  which  the  contending  parties  treated  their 
opponents  was  not  accompanied  with  its  ufual  attendants,  at¬ 
tachment  and  fidelity  to  thofe  with  whom  they  a<fted.  The 
ties  of  honour  which  are  held  facred  among  foldiers,  and  the 
principle  of  integrity,  interwoven  as  thoroughly  in  the  Spanifh 
character  as  in  that  of  any  nation,  feem  to  have  been  equally 
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forgotten.  Even  regard  for  decency,  and  the  fenfe  of  Uiame, 
were  totally  loft.  During  their  diftentions,  there  was  hardly  a 
Spaniard  in  Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the  party  which  he  had 
originally  efpoufed,  betray  the  aftociates  with  whom  he  had 
united,  and  violate  the  engagements  under  which  he  had  come. 
The  viceroy,  Nugnez  Vela,  was  ruined  by  the  treachery  of 
Cepeda,  and  the  other  judges  of  the  royal  audience,  who  were 
bound  by  the  duties  of  their  fundtion  to  have  fupported  his  au¬ 
thority.  The  chief  advifers  and  companions  of  Gonzalo  Pizar- 
ro’s  revolt,  were  the  firft  to  forfake  him,  and  fubmit  to  his  ene¬ 
mies.  His  fleet  was  given  up  to  Gafca,  by  the  man  whom  he 
had  tingled  out  among  his  officers  to  entruft  with  that  important 
command.  On  the  day  that  he  was  to  decide  his  fate,  an  army 
of  veterans,  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  threw  down  their  arms 
without  ftriking  a  blow,  and  deferted  a  leader  who  had  often 
conducted  them  to  vi&ory.  Inftances  of  fuch  general  and 
avowed  contempt  of  the  principles  and  obligations  which  attach 
man  to  man,  and  bind  them  together  in  focial  union,  rarely  oc¬ 
cur  in  hiftory.  It  is  only  where  men  are  far  removed  from  the 
feat  of  government,  where  the  reftraints  of  law  and  order  are 
little  felt,  where  the  profpedt  of  gain  is  unbounded,  and  im- 
menfe  wealth  may  cover  the  crimes  by  which  it  is  aquired, 
that  we  can  find  any  parallel  to  the  levity,  the  rapacioufnefs, 
the  perfidy  and  corruption  prevalent  among  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru. 
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On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malcontents  in  every  corner  of  Gaf-Ca  dc_ 
Peru  laid  down  their  arms,  and  tranquillity  feemed  to  be  per-  vifesempioy- 
fe&ly  re-eftabli filed.  But  two  very  interefting  obje&s  ftill  re-  foldiers. 
mained  to  occupy  the  prefident’s  attention.  The  one  was  to 
find  immediately  fuch  employment  for  a  multitude  of  turbulent 
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and  daring  adventurers  with  which  the  country  was  filled,  as 
might  prevent  them  from  exciting  new  commotions.  The 
other,  to  bellow  proper  gratifications  upon  thofe  to  whofe  loy¬ 
alty  and  valour  he  was  indebted  for  his  fuccefs.  The  former 
of  thefe  was  in  fome  meafure  accomplifhed,  by  appointing  Pe¬ 
dro  de  Valdivia  to  profecute  the  conqueft  of  Chili ;  and  by  em¬ 
powering  Diego  Centeno  to  undertake  the  difcovery  of  the  vail 
regions  bordering  on  the  river  De  la  Plata.  The  reputation  of 
thofe  leaders,  and  the  hopes  of  bettering  their  condition  in  a  new 
country,  alluring  many  of  the  moft  indigent  and  defperate  fol- 
diers  to  follow  their  ftandards,  drained  off  no  inconfiderable 
portion  of  that  mutinous  inflammable  fpirit  which  Gafca  dreaded. 

The  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  difficulty,  and  to  be  ad- 
try  among'1  jufted  with  a  more  attentive  and  delicate  hand.  The  reparti - 
his  followers.  mientos^  or  allotments  of  lands  and  Indians  which  fell  to  be 
diftributed,  in  confequence  of  the  death  or  forfeiture  of  the  for¬ 
mer  poffeffors,  exceeded  two  millions  of  pefos  of  yearly  rent  \ 
Gafca,  when  now  abfolute  mafter  of  this  immenfe  property, 
retained  the  fame  difinterefted  fentiments  which  he  had  origi¬ 
nally  profefled,  and  refufed  to  referve  the  fmalleft  portion  of  it 
for  himfelf.  But  the  number  of  claimants  was  great ;  and 
whilft  the  vanity  or  avarice  of  every  individual  fixed  the  value 
of  his  own  fervices,  and  eftimated  the  recompence  which  he 
thought  due  to  him,  the  pretenfions  of  each  were  fo  extrava¬ 
gant,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  fatisfy  all.  Gafca  liftened  to 
them  one  by  one,  with  the  moft  patient  attention,  and 
that  he  might  have  leifure  to  weigh  the  comparative  merit 
of  their  feveral  claims  with  accuracy,  he  retired,  with  the 
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archbishop  of  Lima  and  a  fingle  fecretary,  to  a  village  twelve 
leagues  from  Cuzco.  There  he  fpent  feveral  days  in  allotting 
to  each  a  diftrid  of  lands  and  number  of  Indians,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  idea  of  their  pail  fervices,  and  future  importance. 
But  that  he  might  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fierce  florm  of 
clamour  and  rage,  which  he  fore  fa  w  would  burft  out  on  the 
publication  of  his  decree,  notwithstanding  the  impartial  equity 
with  which  he  had  framed  it,  he  fet  out  for  Lima,  leaving  the 
instrument  of  partition  fealed  up,  with  orders  not  to  open  it 
for  fome  days  after  his  departure. 
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The  indignation  excited  by  publishing  the  decree  of  parti¬ 
tion  was  not  lefs  than  Gafca  had  expeded.  Vanity,  avarice, 
emulation,  envy,  Shame,  rage,  and  all  the  other  paffions  that 
molt  vehemently  agitate  the  minds  of  men  when  both  their  ho¬ 
nour  and  their  intereft  are  deeply  aSFeded,  confpired  in  adding 
to  its  violence.  It  broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of  military  info- 
lence.  Calumny,  threats,  and  curfes  were  poured  out  openly 
upon  the  president.  He  was  accufed  of  ingratitude,  of  par¬ 
tiality,  and  of  injuftice.  Among  foldiers  prompt  to  adion,  fuch 
feditious  difcourfe  would  have  been  foon  followed  by  deeds  no 
lefs  violent,  and  they  already  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards 
t  fome  difcontented  leaders,  expeding  them  to  fiand  forth  in  re- 
drefs  of  their  wrongs.  By  fome  vigorous  interpositions  of  go¬ 
vernment,  a  timely  check  was  given  to  this  mutinous  fpirit,  and 
the  danger  of  another  civil  war  was  averted  for  the  prefent b. 


Aug.  24.' 
The  difcon- 
tent  it  occa- 
fions. 


Gasca,  however,  perceiving  that  the  flame  was  fuppreffed  Re!|^_ 
rather  than  extinguished,  laboured  with  the  utmoft  aSTiduity  Mhesor- 

0  der  and  go¬ 

vernment. 
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to  foothe  the  malcontents,  by  bellowing  large  gratuities  to  Ibme, 
by  promiling  repartunientos ,  when  they  fell  vacant,  to  others, 
and  by  carefling  and  flattering  all.  But  that  the  public  fecu- 
rity  might  reft  on  a  foundation  more  liable  than  their  good 
affedion,  he  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  his  fuc- 
celfors  in  office,  by  re-eftabliffiing  the  regular  adminiftration  of 
juftice  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  introduced  order  and 
flmplicity  into  the  mode  of  colleding  the  royal  revenue.  He 
iflued  regulations  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  well 
calculated  to  protect  them  from  oppreffion,  and  to  provide  for 
their  inftrudion  in  the  principles  of  religion,  without  depriving 
the  Spaniards  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  their  labour.  Having 
now  accompliffied  every  objed  of  his  million,  Gafca,  longing 
to  return  again  to  a  private  ftation,  committed  the  government 
of  Peru  to  the  court  of  audience,  and  fet  out  for  Spain.  As, 
during  the  anarchy  and  turbulence  of  the  four  laft  years,  there 
had  been  no  remittance  made  of  the  royal  revenue,  he  carried 
with  him  thirteen  hundred  thoufand  pefos  of  public  money, 
which  the  oeconomy  and  order  of  his  adminiftration  enabled 
him  to  fave,  after  paying  all  the  expenees  of  the  war. 


His  recep-  He  was  received  in  his  native  country  with  univerfal  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  abilities,  and  of  his  virtue.  Both  were,  indeed,  * 
highly  confpicuous.  Without  army,  or  fleet,  or  public  funds 5 
with  a  train  fo  Ample,  that  only  three  thoufand  ducats  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  equipping  himc,  he  fet  out  to  oppofe  a  formidable 
rebellion.  By  his  addrefs  and  talents  he  fupplied  all  thofe  de- 
feds,  and  feemed  to  create  inftruments  for  executing  his 
deflgns.  He  acquired  fuch  a  naval  force,  as  gave  him  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  fea.  He  raifed  a  body  of  men  able  to  cope  with 
the  veteran  bands  which  gave  law  to  Peru.  He  vanquiffied 
their  leader,  on  whofe  arms  vi&ory  had  hitherto  attended,  and 
in  place  of  anarchy  and  ufurpation,  he  edabliffied  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  rightful  fovereign.  But 
the  praife  bedowed  on  his  abilities  was  exceeded  by  that  which 
his  virtue  merited.  After  redding  in  a  country  where  wealth 
prefented  allurements  which  had  feduced  every  perfon  who  had 
hitherto  pofleded  power  there,  he  returned  from  that  trying 
dation  with  integrity  not  only  untainted  but  unfufpeded.  After 
didributing  among  his  countrymen  podeffions  of  greater  extent 
and  value  than  had  ever  been  in  the  difpofal  of  a  fubjed  in  any 
age  or  nation,  he  himfelf  remained  in  his  original  date  of  po¬ 
verty;  and  at  the  very  time,  when  he  brought  fuch  a  large  recruit 
to  the  royal  treafury,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  by  petition  for  a 
fmall  fum  to  difcharge  fome  petty  debts  which  he  had  con- 
traded  during  the  courfe  of  his  ferviced.  Charles  was  not  in- 
fendble  to  fuch  difintereded  merit.  Gafca  was  received  by  him 
with  the  mod  didinguiffied  marks  of  edeem,  and  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  biffiopric  of  Palencia,  he  paded  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  refpeded  by  his 
country,  honoured  by  his  fovereign,  and  beloved  by  all. 
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Notwithstanding  all  Gafca’s  wife  regulations,  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Peru  was  not  of  long  continuance.  In  a  country, 
where  the  authority  of  government  was  almod  forgotten  during 
the  long  prevalence  of  anarchy  and  mif-rule,  where  there  were 
difappointed  leaders  ripe  for  revolt,  and  feditious  foldiers  ready 
to  follow  them,  it  was  not  difficult  to  kindle  combudion.  Se~ 
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veral  fucceflive  infurredtions  defolated  the  country  for  fome 
years.  But  as  thofe,  though  fierce,  were  only  tranfient  ftorms, 
excited  rather  by  the  ambition  and  turbulence  of  particular 
men,  than  by  general  or  public  motives,  the  detail  of  them  is 
not  the  objed  of  this  hiftory.  Thefe  commotions  in  Peru,  like 
every  thing  of  extreme  violence  either  in  the  natural  or  political 
body,  were  not  of  long  duration,  and  by  carrying  off  the  corrupt¬ 
ed  humours  which  had  given  rife  to  the  diforders,  they  contri¬ 
buted  in  the  end  to  ftrengthen  the  fociety  which  at  firft  they 
threatened  to  defiroy.  During  their  fierce  contefts,  feveral  of 
the  firft  invaders  of  Peru,  and  many  of  thofe  licentious  adven¬ 
turers  whom  the  fame  of  their  fuccefs  had  allured  thither,  fell 
by  each  other’s  hands.  Each  of  the  parties,  as  they  alternately 
prevailed  in  the  ftruggle,  cleared  the  country  of  a  greater  num¬ 
ber,  by  executing,  profcribing,  or  banifhing  their  opponents. 
Men  lefs  enterprifing  and  defperate,  and  more  accuftomed  to 
move  in  the  path  of  fober  and  peaceable  induftry,  fettled  in 
Peru  ;  and  the  royal  authority  was  gradually  eftablifhed  as 
firmly  there  as  in  the  other  Spanith  colonies. 
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As  the  conqueft  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  B  °v®  K 
Peru  forms  the  moil  fplendid  and  interefting  period  in  the 
hiftory  of  America,  a  view  of  their  political  infiitutions,  and 
a  defcription  of  their  national  manners,  will  exhibit  the  human 
fpecies  to  the  contemplation  of  intelligent  obfervers  in  a  very 
fingular  ftage  of  its  progrefs  a. 

i 

When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  Mex-  Mexico  and 
ico  and  Peru  may  be  confidered  as  polifhed  hates.  Inflead  of  polifliedtLn 
fmall,  independent,  hoftile  tribes,  ftruggling  for  fubfiftence  °fhAmPerica 
amidft  woods  and  marfhes,  Grangers  to  induftry  and  arts,  un- 
acquaintedlwith  fubordination,  and  almoft  without  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  regular  government,  we  find  countries  of  great  extent 
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B  %n  K  fukje(^ed  *°  ^ie  dominion  of  one  fovereign,  the  inhabitants  coL 
u- — ledted  together  in  cities,  the  wifdom  and  forefight  of  rulers  em¬ 
ployed  in  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  fecurity  of  the 
people,  the  empire  of  laws  in  fome  meafure  eftablithed,  the 
authority  of  religion  recognized,  many  of  the  arts  effential  to 
life  brought  to  fome  degree  of  maturity,  and  the  dawn  of  fuch 
as  are  ornamental  beginning  to  appear. 


Their  inferi¬ 
ority  to  the 
nations  of 
the  ancient 
continent. 


But  if  the  comparifonbe  made  with  the  people  of  the  an¬ 
cient  continent,  the  inferiority  of  America  in  improvement  will 
be  confpicuous,  and  neither  the  Mexicans  nor  Peruvians 
will  be  entitled  to  rank  with  thofe  nations  which  merit 
the  name  of  civilized.  They,  like  the  rude  tribes  around  them, 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  theufeful  metals,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  which  they  had  made  in  extending  their  dominion  over 
the  animal  creation  was  inconliderable.  The  Mexicans  had 
gone  no  farther  than  to  tame  and  rear  turkeys,  ducks,  a 
fpecies  of  fmall  dogs,  and  rabbits  b.  By  this  feeble  effay  of  in¬ 
genuity,  the  means  of  fubfidence  were  rendered  fomewhat  more 
plentiful  and  fecure,  than  when  men  depend  folely  on  hunting; 
but  they  had  no  idea  of  attempting  to  fubdue  the  more  robuft 
animals,  or  of  deriving  any  aid  from  their  minifhy  in  carrying 
on  works  of  labour.  The  Peruvians  feem  to  have  neglected 
the  inferior  animals,  and  had  not  rendered  any  of  them  domehic 
except  the  duck;  but  they  were  more  fortunate  in  taming  the 
Llama,  an  animal  peculiar  to  their  country,  in  form  refembling 
a  camel,  and  of  a  iize  fomewhat  larger  than  a  fheep.  Under  the 
protection  of  man,  this  fpecies  multiplied  greatly.  Its  wool  fur- 
nifhed  the  Peruvians  with  clothing,  its  flefh  with  food.  It  was 
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even  employed  as  a  beaft  of  burden,  and  carried  a  moderate  B  O  O  k 
load  with  much  patience  and  docility  c.  It  was  never  ufed  for 
draught;  and  the  breed  being  confined  to  the  mountainous 
country,  its  fervice,  if  we  may  judge  by  incidents  that  occur 
in  the  early  Spanifh  writers,  was  not  very  extend ve  among  the 
Peruvians  in  their  original  ftate. 

In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed  towards  civility, 
the  difeovery  of  the  ufeful  metals,  and  the  acquifition  of  domi¬ 
nion  over  the  animal  creation,  have  been  marked  as  fteps  of  ca¬ 
pital  importance  in  their  progrefs.  In  our  continent,  fociety 
continued  in  that  Hate  which  is  denominated  barbarous,  long 
after  men  had  attained  both.  Even  with  all  that  command  over 
nature  which  thefe  confer,  many  ages  elapfe,  before  indufiry  be¬ 
comes  fo  perfect  as  to  render  fubfiflence  fecure,  before  the  arts 
that  fupply  the  wants  and  furnifh  the  accommodations  of  life 
are  invented,  and  before  any  idea  is  conceived  of  the  various  in- 
ftitutions  requifite  in  a  well-ordered  fociety.  The  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians,  without  knowledge  of  the  ufeful  metals,  or  the  aid 
of  domeftic  animals,  laboured  under  difadvantages  which  muft 
have  greatly  retarded  their  progrefs,  and  in  their  higheft  ftate 
of  improvement,  their  power  was  fo  limited,  and  their  opera¬ 
tions  fo  feeble,  that  they  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  having 
advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  civil  life. 

After  this  general  obfervation  concerning  the  moft  fingu-  view  0f  the 
lar  and  diftinguifhing  circumftance  in  the  ftate  of  both  the  great  'manners 
empires  in  America,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  fuch  a  view  of  of  each< 
the  conftitutionand  interior  police  of  each,  as  may  enable  us  to 


c  Vega,  p.  1.  lib.  viii.  c.  16.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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BOOK  afcertain  their  place  in  the  political  fcale,  to  allot  them  their 
proper  ftation  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the  New  World,  and 
the  polilhed  Hates  of  the  ancient,  and  to  determine  how  far 
they  had  rifen  above  the  former,  as  well  as  how  much  they 
fell  below  the  latter. 


Imperfect  in¬ 
formation 
concerning 
thofe  of 
Mexico. 


Mexico  was  firft  fubje&ed  to  the  Spanifli  crown.  But 
our  acquaintance  with  its  laws  and  manners  is  not,  from 
that  circumflance,  more  complete.  What  I  have  remark¬ 
ed  concerning  the  defective  and  inaccurate  information  on 
which  we  muft  rely,  with  refpedt  to  the  condition  and  cufloms 
of  the  favage  tribes  in  America,  may  be  applied  likewife  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes,  and  the  rapacious 
adventurers  who  accompanied  him,  had  not  leifure  or  capacity 
to  enrich  either  civil  or  natural  hiftory  with  new  obfervations. 
They  undertook  their  expedition  in  quell  of  one  objedl,  and 
feem  hardly  to  have  turned  their  eyes  towards  any  other.  Or, 
if  during  fome  fhort  interval  of  tranquillity,  when  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  war  ceafed,  and  the  ardour  of  plunder  was  fufpended, 
the  inftitutions  and  manners  of  the  people  whom  they  had  in¬ 
vaded  drew  their  attention,  the  inquiries  of  illiterate  foldiers 
were  conducted  with  fo  little  fagacity  and  precifion,  that  the 
accounts  given  by  them  of  the  policy  and  order  eftablifhed  in 
the  Mexican  monarchy  are  fuperficial,  confufed,  and  inexpli¬ 
cable.  It  is  rather  from  incidents  which  they  relate  occafion- 
ally,  than  from  their  own  dedu&ions  and  remarks,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  genius  and  manners  of  that 
people.  The  obfcurity  in  which  the  ignorance  of  its  con¬ 
querors  involved  the  annals  of  Mexico,  was  augmented  by  the 
fuperllition  of  thofe  who  fucceeded  them.  As  the  memory  of 
pad  events  was  preferved  among  the  Mexicans  by  figures 
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painted  on  fkins,  on  cotton  cloth,  or  on  the  bark  of  trees,  the 
early  miffionaries,  unable  to  comprehend  their  meaning,  and 
ftruck  with  their  uncouth  forms,  conceived  them  to  be  monu¬ 
ments  of  idolatry  which  ought  to  be  deftroyed,  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  converfion  of  the  Indians.  In  obedience  to  an  edidt 
iffued  by  Juan  de  Zummaraga,  a  Francifcan  monk,  the  firft  bifhop 
of  Mexico,  all  thofe  records  of  the  ancient  Mexican  ftory  were 
collected  and  committed  to  the  flames.  In  confequence  of  this 
fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks  who  firfl  vifited  New  Spain,  and 
which  their  fucceffors  foon  began  to  lament,  whatever  know¬ 
ledge  of  remote  events  fuch  rude  monuments  contained  was 
entirely  loft,  and  no  information  remained  concerning  the  an¬ 
cient  revolutions  and  policy  of  the  empire,  but  wThat  wras  de¬ 
rived  from  tradition,  or  from  fome  fragments  of  their  hiftorical 
paintings  that  efcaped  the  barbarous  refearches  of  Zummaragad. 
From  the  experience  of  all  nations  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  me¬ 
mory  of  paft  tranfa&ions  can  neither  be  long  preferved,  nor  be 
tranfmitted  with  any  fidelity  by  tradition.  The  Mexican  paint¬ 
ings,  w7hich  are  fuppofed  to  have  ferved  as  annals  of  their  em¬ 
pire,  are  few  in  number,  and  of  ambiguous  meaning.  Thus 
amidft  the  uncertainty  of  the  former,  and  the  obfcurity  of  the 
latter,  we  mull  glean  what  intelligence  can  be  colle&ed  from 
the  fcanty  materials  fcattered  in  the  Spanifh  writers. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  Mexicans  themfelves, 
their  empire  was  not  of  long  duration.  Their  country,  as  they 
relate,  was  originally  pofTeffed,  rather  than  peopled,  by  fmall 
independent  tribes,  wThofe  mode  of  life  and  manners  refembled 
thofe  of  the  rudeft  favages  which  we  have  defcribed.  But 
about  a  period  correfponding  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  in  the  Chriftian  sera,  feveral  tribes  moved  in  fuccefnve 

d  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  7.  Torquem.  Proem,  lib.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c,  6.  lib.  xiv.  c.  6. 
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B  vi?  K  migra^ons  from  unknown  regions  towards  the  north  and  north- 
v — weft,  and  fettled  in  different  provinces  of  Anabac ,  the  ancient 
name  of  New  Spain.  Thefe,  more  civilized  than  the  original 
inhabitants,  began  to  form  them  to  the  arts  of  focial  life.  At 
length,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  Mexicans,  a  people  more  polilhed  than  any  of  the  former, 
advanced  from  the  border  of  the  Californian  gulf,  and  took 
poffeffion  of  the  plains  adjacent  to  a  great  lake  near  the  centre 
of  the  country.  After  refiding  there  about  fifty  years,  they 
founded  a  town,  fince  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Mexico , 
which  from  humble  beginnings  foon  grew  to  be  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  city  in  the  New  World.  The  Mexicans,  long  after 
they  were  eftablifhed  in  their  new  poffeflions,  continued,  like 
other  martial  tribes  in  America,  unacquainted  with  regal  do¬ 
minion,  and  were  governed  in  peace  and  conduced  in  war  by 
fuch  as  wTere  entitled  to  pre-eminence  by  their  wifdom  or  their 
valour.  But  among  them,  as  in  other  ftates  whofe  power  and 
territories  become  extenfive,  the  fupreme  authority  centered  at 
laft  in  a  fingle  perfon ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes 
invaded  the  country,  Montezuma  was  the  ninth  monarch  in 
order  who  had  fwayed  the  Mexican  fceptre,  not  by  hereditary 
right,  but  by  eledion. 

Very  recent.  Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans  concerning  the 
progrefs  of  their  own  empire.  According  to  this,  its  duration 
was  very  fhort.  From  the  firft  migration  of  their  parent  tribe, 
they  can  reckon  little  more  than  three  hundred  years.  From  the 
eftablifhment  of  monarchical  government,  not  above  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  according  to  one  account  %  or  a  hundred 
and  ninety-feven,  according  to  another  computation  f,  had 
elapfed.  If,  on  one  hand,  we  fuppofe  the  Mexican  ftate  to 

e  Acoft.Hift.  lib.  vii.  c.  8,  &c.  f  Purchas  Pilgr.  iii.  p.  1068,  &c. 
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have  been  of  higher  antiquity,  and  to  have  fubfided  during 
fuch  a  length  of  time  as  the  Spanidi  accounts  of  its  civilization 
would  naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how,  among  a  people  who  poffeffed  the  art  of  recording  events, 
by  pictures,  and  who  conlidered  it  as  an  effiential  part  of  their 
national  education,  to  teach  their  children  to  repeat  the  hiffio- 
rical  fongs  which  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their  anceftors  % 
the  knowledge  of  pad;  tranfaCtions  ffiould  be  fo  {lender  and 
limited.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  their  own  fydem, 
with  refpeCt  to  the  antiquities  of  their  nation,  it  is  no  lefs  diffi¬ 
cult  to  account  either  for  that  improved  ffiate  of  fociety,  or  for 
the  extenfive  dominion  to  which  their  empire  had  attained, 
when  firll  vifited  by  the  Spaniards.  The  infancy  of  nations  is 
fo  long,  and,  even  when  every  circumftance  is  favourable  to 
their  progrefs,  they  advance  fo  dowly  towards  any  maturity  of 
dxength  or  policy,  that  the  recent  origin  of  the  Mexicans 
feems  to  be  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  exaggeration,  in  the  fplen- 
did  defcriptions  which  have  been  given  of  their  government 
and  manners. 


book. 

VII. 


But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  conjectures  that  hidory  decides.  Fads  which 
with  regard  to  the  {late  or  character  of  nations.  It  produces  Provetj]ei.1 

0  .  r  progrefs  m 

faCts  as  the  foundation  of  every  judgment  which  it  ventures  to  civilization, 
pronounce.  In  collecting  thofe  which  mud;  regulate  our  opi¬ 
nion  in  the  prefent  inquiry,  fome  occur  that  fugged;  an  idea  of 
condderable  progrefs  in  civilization  in  the  Mexican  empire,  and 
others  which  feem  to  indicate  that  it  had  advanced  but  little 
beyond  the  favage  tribes  around  it.  Both  {hall  be  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  the  reader,  that,  from  comparing  them,  he  may 
determine  on  which  dde  the  evidence  preponderates. 


*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii  c  18. 
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B  o  o  k  The  right  of  private  property  was  perfectly  underfcood,  and 
— )  eftablifhed  in  its  full  extent.  Among  feveral  favage  tribes,  we 
propeny '"fully  ^iave  feen,  that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  feparate  and  exclulive 
cftabli/hed,  poffeffion  of  any  objedt  was  hardly  known  ;  and  that  among 
all,  it  was  extremely  limited  and  ill-defined.  But  in  Mexico, 
where  agriculture  and  induftry  had  made  fome  progrefs,  the 
diftindtion  between  real  and  moveable  poffeffions,  between 
property  in  land  and  property  in  goods,  had  taken  place.  Both 
might  be  transferred  from  one  perfon  to  another  by  fale  or 
barter ;  both  might  defcend  by  inheritance.  Every  perfon 
who  could  be  denominated  a  free  man  had  property  in  land. 
This,  however,  they  held  by  various  tenures.  Some  poffeffed 
it  in  full  right,  and  it  defcended  to  their  heirs.  The  title  of 
others  to  their  lands  was  derived  from  the  office  or  dignity 
which  they  enjoyed  ;  and  when  deprived  of  the  latter,  they  loft 
poffeffion  of  the  former.  Both  thefe  modes  of  occupying  land 
were  deemed  noble,  and  peculiar  to  citizens  of  the  higheft 
clafs.  The  tenure,  by  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  held 
their  property,  was  very  different.  In  every  diftridt  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  was  meafured  out,  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families.  This  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of 
the  whole  ;  its  produce  was  depofited  in  a  common  ftorehoufe, 
and  divided  among  them  according  to  their  relpedtive  exigen¬ 
cies.  The  members  of  the  Calpulleet  or  affociations,  could 
not  alienate  their  fhare  of  the  common  eftate ;  it  was  an  indivi- 
fible  permanent  property,  deftined  for  the  fupport  of  their 
families  f.  In  confequence  of  this  diftribution  of  the  territory 
of  the  ftate,  every  man  had  an  intereff  in  its  welfare,  and  the 
happinefs  of  the  individual  was  connected  with  the  public 
fecurity. 

f  Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib.  iv.  c.  15.  Torquem.  Mon.  Ind.  lib.  xiv.  c.  7.  Corita,  MS. 
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The  number  and  greatnefs  of  the  cities  in  the  Mexican  em¬ 
pire  is  one  of  the  moffc  ftriking  circumftances,  that  diftinguifh  it 
from  thofe  nations  in  America  which  we  have  already  defcribed. 
While  fociety  continues  in  a  rude  ftate,  the  wants  of  men  are 
fo  few,  and  they  ftand  fo  little  in  need  of  mutual  afiiftance, 
that  their  inducements  to  crowd  together  are  extremely  feeble. 
Their  induftry  at  the  fame  time  is  fo  imperfect,  that  it  can¬ 
not  fecure  fubfiftence  for  any  confiderable  number  of  fami¬ 
lies  fettled  in  one  fpot.  They  live  difperfed,  at  this  period, 
from  choice  as  well  as  from  neceflity,  or  at  the  utmoft  alienable 
in  ftnall  hamlets  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which  fupplies  them 
with  food,  or  on  the  border  of  fome  plain  left  open  by  nature, 
or  cleared  by  their  own  labour.  The  Spaniards,  accuftomed  to 
this  mode  of  habitation  among  all  the  favage  tribes  with  which 
they  were  then  acquainted,  were  aftonilhed,  on  entering  New 
Spain,  to  find  the  natives  refiding  in  towns  of  fuch  extent  as  re- 
fembled  thofe  of  Europe.  In  the  firfi:  fervour  of  their  admira¬ 
tion,  they  compared  Zempoalla,  though  a  town  only  of  the 
fecond  or  third  fize,  to  the  cities  of  greateft  note  in  their  own 
country.  When,  afterwards,  they  vifited  in  fuccefiion  Tlafcala, 
Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco,  and  Mexico  itfelf,  their  amaze¬ 
ment  increafed  fo  much,  that  it  led  them  to  convey  ideas  of 
their  magnitude  and  populoufnefs  bordering  on  what  is  incre¬ 
dible.  Even  where  there  is  leifure  for  obfervation,  and  no  in- 
terefi:  that  leads  to  deceive,  conjedtural  eftimates  of  the  number 
of  people  in  cities  are  extremely  loofe,  and  ufually  much  ex¬ 
aggerated.  It  is  not  furprifing,  then,  that  Cortes  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  little  accuftomed  to  fuch  computations,  and  power¬ 
fully  tempted  to  magnify,  in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  their 
own  difcoveries  and  conquefts,  fhould  have  been  betrayed  into 
this  common  error,  and  have  raifed  their  defcriptions  confi- 
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derably  above  truth.  For  this  reafon,  fome  confiderable  abate- 
ment  ought  to  be  made  from  their  calculation  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  Mexican  cities,  and  we  may  fix  the  ftandard 
of  their  population  much  lower  than  they  have  done ;  but  ftill 
they  will  appear  to  be  cities  of  fuch  confequence,  as  are  not  to 
be  found  but  among  people  who  have  made  fome  confiderable 
progrefs  in  the  arts  of  focial  life6. 


The  feparation  of  profeflions  among  the  Mexicans  is  a 
fymptom  of  improvement  no  lefs  remarkable.  Arts,  in  the 
early  ages  of  fociety,  are  fo  few  and  fo  limple,  that  each  man 
is  fufiiciently  mafter  of  them  all,  to  gratify  every  demand  of 
his  own  limited  defires.  The  favage  can  form  his  bow,  point 
his  arrows,  rear  his  hut,  and  hollow  his  canoe,  without  call¬ 
ing  in  the  aid  of  any  hand  more  fkilful  than  his  own.  Time 
muft  have  augmented  the  wants  of  men,  and  ripened  their  in¬ 
genuity,  before  the  productions  of  art  become  fo  complicated 
in  their  ftruCture,  or  fo  curious  in  their  fabric,  that  a  particular 
courfe  of  education  is  requifite  towards  forming  the  artificer  to 
expertnefs  in  contrivance  and  workmanfhip.  In  proportion  as 
refinement  fpreads,  the  diflinCtion  of  profeflions  increafes, 
and  they  branch  out  into  more  numerous  and  minute  fubdi- 
vifions.  Among  the  Mexicans,  this  feparation  of  the  arts  ne- 
ceffary  in  life  had  taken  place  to  a  confiderable  extent.  The 
functions  of  the  mafon,  the  weaver,  the  goldfmith,  the  pain¬ 
ter,  and  of  feveral  other  crafts,  were  carried  on  by  different 
perfons.  Each  was  regularly  inftruCted  in  his  calling.  To  it 
alone  his  induftry  was  confined ;  and  by  afiiduous  application 
to  one  objeCt,  together  with  the  perfevering  patience  peculiar 
to  Americans,  their  artizans  attained  to  a  degree  of  neatnefs 


*  See  N  0  T  E  XLIX. 
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and  perfection  in  work  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  rude  tools  which  they  employed.  Their  va¬ 
rious  productions  were  brought  into  commerce  ;  and  by  the 
exchange  of  them  in  the  Rated  markets  held  in  the  cities, 
their  mutual  wants  were  fuppliedh,  in  fuch  orderly  inter- 
courfe  as  characterizes  an  improved  Rate  of  fociety. 

The  diRinCtion  of  ranks  eRablifhed  in  the  Mexican  empire  The  diftinc- 
is  the  next  circumRance  that  merits  attention.  In  furveying  tlonofranks 
the  favage  tribes  of  America,  we  obferved,  that  confcioufnefs 
of  equality,  and  impatience  of  fubordination,  are  fentiments 
natural  to  man  in  the  infancy  of  civil  life.  During  peace,  the 
authority  of  a  fuperior  is  hardly  felt  among  them,  and  even  in 
war  it  is  but  little  acknowledged.  Strangers  to  the  idea  of 
property,  the  difference  in  condition  refulting  from  it  is  un¬ 
known.  Birth  or  titles  confer  no  pre-eminence  ;  it  is  only  by 
perfonal  merit  and  accompliffiments  that  it  can  be  acquired. 

The  form  of  fociety  was  very  different  among  the  Mexicans. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  were  in  a  moR  humiliating  Rate. 

A  conRderable  number,  known  by  the  name  of  Mayeques , 
nearly  refembled  in  condition  thofe  peafants  who,  under  vari¬ 
ous  denominations,  were  confidered  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  feudal  fyRem,  as  inRruments  of  labour  attached  to  the  foil. 

The  Mayeques  could  not  change  their  place  of  reRdence  with¬ 
out  permiffion  of  the  fuperior  on  whom  they  depended.  They 
were  conveyed,  together  with  the  lands  on  which  they  were  fet¬ 
tled,  from  one  proprietor  to  another;  and  were  bound  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  ground,  and  to  perform  feveral  kinds  of  fervile  work  l. 

Others  were  reduced  to  the  loweR  form  of  fubje&ion,  that  of 

h  Cortes  Relat.  ap  Ramuf.  ill.  239,  &c.  Gom,  Cron*  c.  79.  Torquem.  lib.  xui. 
c.  34.  'Herrera,  dec,  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  15,  &c.  [  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i v. 

c.  17.  Corita,  MS. 
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BOOK  domeftic  fervitude,  and  felt  the  utmoR  rigour  of  that  wretch- 
ed  Rate.  Their  condition  was  held  to  be  fo  vile,  and  their 
lives  deemed  to  be  of  fo  little  value,  that  a  perfon  who  killed 
one  of  thofe  Raves  was  not  fubjedted  to  any  punifhment  k. 
Even  thofe  confidered  as  freemen  were  treated  by  their  haugh¬ 
ty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  fpecies.  The  nobles,  poflefl*- 
ed  of  ample  territories,  were  divided  into  various  clafles,  to 
each  of  which  peculiar  titles  of  honour  belonged.  Some  of 
thefe  titles,  like  their  lands,  defcended  from  father  to  fon  in 
perpetual  fucceffion.  Others  were  annexed  to  particular 
offices,  or  conferred  during  life  as  marks  of  perfonal  diRinc- 
tion  ’.  The  monarch,  exalted  above  all,  enjoyed  extenflve 
power,  and  fupreme  dignity.  Thus  the  diftindtion  of  ranks 
.  was  completely  eRabliflied,  in  a  line  of  regular  fubordination, 
reaching  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed:  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Each  of  thefe  knew  what  he  could  claim,  and  what 
he  owed.  The  people,  who  were  not  allowed  to  wear  a  drefs 
of  the  fame  fafhion,  or  to  dwell  in  houfes  of  a  form  flmilar 
to  thofe  of  the  nobles,  accoRed  them  with  the  moR  fubmiffive 
reverence.  In  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign,  they  durR  not 
lift  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  look  him  in  the  face  ra. 
The  nobles  themfelves,  when  admitted  to  an  audience  of  their 
fovereign,  entered  bare-footed,  in  mean  garments,  and,  as 
his  Raves,  paid  him  homage  approaching  to  adoration.  This 
refpedt  due  from  inferiors  to  thofe  above  them  in  rank,  was 
eRabliflied  with  fuch  ceremonious  accuracy,  that  it  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  their  language,  and  influenced  its  genius  and  idiom. 
The  Mexican  tongue  abounded  in  expreffions  of  reverence 
and  courtefy.  The  Rile  and  appellations,  ufed  in  the  inter- 

*  Herrera,  dec  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 

*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 


1  Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib.  iv.  c.  iS-Corita,  MS. 
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courfe  between  equals,  would  have  been  fo  unbecoming  in  BOOK 
the  mouth  of  one  in  a  lower  fphere,  when  he  accofted  a  per- 
fon  in  higher  rank,  as  to  be  deemed  an  infult  \  It  is  only 
in  focieties,  which  time  and  the  inftitution  of  regular  govern¬ 
ment  have  moulded  into  form,  that  we  find  fuch  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  men  into  different  ranks,  and  fuch  nice  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  their  various  rights. 


The  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarized  and  bended  Their  politi- 
to  fubordination,  was  prepared  for  fubmitting  to  monarchical  tion. 
government.  But  thedefcriptions  of  their  policy  and  laws,  by 
the  Spaniards  who  overturned  them,  are  fo  inaccurate  and 
contradictory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  delineate  the  form  of  their 
conftitution  with  any  precifion.  Sometimes  they  reprefent 
the  monarchs  of  Mexico  as  abfolute,  deciding  according  to 
their  pleafure,  with  refpeCt  to  every  operation  of  the  Rate. 

On  other  occafions,  we  difcover  the  traces  of  eftablifhed  cuf- 
toms  and  laws,  framed  in  order  to  circumfcribe  the  power 
of  the  crown,  and  we  meet  with  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
nobles  which  feem  to  be  oppofed  as  barriers  againft  its  en¬ 
croachments.  This  appearance  of  inconfiftency  has  arifen 
from  inattention  to  the  innovations  of  Montezuma  upon  the 
Mexican  policy.  His  afpiring  ambition  fubverted  the  ancient 
fyftem  of  government,  and  introduced  a  pure  defpotifm.  He 
difregarded  their  laws,  violated  their  privileges,  and  reduced 
his  fubjeCts  of  every  order  to  the  level  of  flaves  °.  The 
chiefs,  or  nobles  of  the  firft  rank,  fubmitted  to  the  yoke  with 
fuch  reluCtance,  that,  from  impatience  to  fhake  it  off,  and  hope 
of  recovering  their  original  rights,  many  of  them  courted  the 

"  See  N  O  T  E  L.  c  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii-  c.  14.  Torquem. 

lib.  ii.  c.  69. 
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protection  of  Cortes,  and  joined  a  foreign  power  againlt  their 
domeftic  oppreffor p.  It  is  not  then  under  the  reign  of  Monte¬ 
zuma,  but  under  thofe  of  his  predeceifors,  that  we  can  difco- 
ver  what  was  the  original  form  and  genius  of  Mexican  policy. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  the  ele&ion  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  itfeems  to  have  fublifted  with  little  variation.  That 
body  of  citizens,  which  may  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
nobility,  formed  the  chief  and  moll  refpedtable  order  in  the 
Hate.  They  were  of  various  ranks,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  and  their  honours  were  acquired  and  tranfmitted  in  dif¬ 
ferent  manners.  Their  number  feems  to  have  been  great.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  author  accuftomed  to  examine  with  attention 
what  he  relates,  there  were  in  the  Mexican  empire  thirty  of 
this  order,  each  of  whom  had  in  his  territories  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  people,  and  fubordinate  to  thefe,  there  were 
about  three  thoufand  nobles  of  a  lower  clafs  q.  The  territories 
belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba,  were  hardly 
inferior  in  extent  to  thofe  of  the  Mexican  monarch  r.  Each 
of  thefe  poffefled  complete  territorial  jurifdi&ion,  and  levied 
taxes  from  their  own  vaflals.  But  all  followed  the  ftandard 
of  Mexico  in  war,  ferving  with  a  number  of  men  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  domain,  and  mofl  of  them  paid  tribute  to  its 
monarch  as  their  fuperior  lord. 

* 

In  tracing  thofe  great  lines  of  the  Mexican  conftitution,  an 
image  of  feudal  policy  in  its  mod:  rigid  form  rifes  to  view, 
and  we  difcern  its  three  diftinguidiing  charadteriftics,  a  no¬ 
bility  pofl'effing  almofl:  independent  authority,  a  people  de- 

p  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v  c.  10,  n,  Torquem.  lib.  iv  c.  49. 

*  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  viii.  c.  12.  *  Torquem.  lib.  ii.  c.  57.  Corka,  MS. 
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prefied  into  the  lowed:  ftate  of  fubje&ion,  and  a  king  entrusted  BOOK 

with  the  executive  power  of  the  ftate.  Its  fpirit  and  principles  w-* - - 

feem  to  have  operated  in  the  New  World,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  ancient.  The  jurifdidtion  of  the  crown  was  extremely- 
limited.  All  real  and  effective  authority  was  retained  by  the 
Mexican  nobles  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  ftiadow  of  it 
only  left  to  the  king.  Jealous  to  excefs  of  their  own  rights, 
they  guarded  with  moft  vigilant  anxiety  againft  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  their  fovereigns.  By  a  fundamental  law  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  it  was  provided  that  the  king  fhould  not  determine  con¬ 
cerning  any  point  of  general  importance,  without  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  a  council  compofed  of  the  prime  nobility5.  Unlels 
he  obtained  their  confent  he  could  not  engage  the  nation  in  war, 
nor  could  he  difpofe  of  the  moft  inconfiderable  branch  of  the 
public  revenue  at  pleafure  ;  it  was  appropriated  to  certain  pur- 
pofes,  from  which  it  could  not  be  diverted  by  the  regal  autho¬ 
rity  *.  In  order  to  fecure  full  effect  to  thofe  conftitutional  re- 
ftraints,  the  Mexican  nobles  did  not  permit  their  crown  to 
defcend  by  inheritance,  but  difpofed  of  it  by  ele&ion.  The 
right  of  election  feems  to  have  been  originally  vefted  in  the 
whole  body  of  nobility,  but  was  afterwards  committed  to  fix 
eledlors,  of  whom  the  Chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were 
always  two.  From  refped:  for  the  family  of  their  monarchs, 
the  choice  fell  generally  upon  fome  perfon  fprung  from  it. 

But  as  the  activity  and  valour  of  their  prince  was  of  greater 
moment  to  a  people  perpetually  engaged  in  war,  than  a  ftridt 
adherence  to  the  order  of  birth,  collaterals  of  mature  age  or 
diftinguifhed  merit  were  often  preferred  to  thofe  who  were 

*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  C,  19.  Id.  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  Corita,  MS. 

11  Ibid.  c.  \j. 
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sook  nearer  the  throne  in  direct  defcent u.  To  this  maxim,  in  their 
policy,  the  Mexicans  appear  to  be  indebted  for  fuch  a  fuccef- 
lion  of  able  and  warlike  princes,  as  raifed  their  empire,  in  a 
fhort  period,  to  that  extraordinary  height  of  power,  which  it 
had  attained  when  Cortes  landed  in  New  Spain. 


•Power  and 
fplendour  of 
their  mo- 
narchs. 


While  thejurifdi&ion  of  the  Mexican  monarchs  continued 
to  be  limited,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  exercifed  with  little 
oftentation.  But  as  their  authority  became  more  extenfive,  the 
fplendour  of  their  government  augmented.  It  was  in  this  lad: 
Rate  that  the  Spaniards  beheld  it,  and,  ftruck  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Montezuma’s  court,  they  defcribe  its  pomp  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  admiration..  The  number  of  his  at¬ 
tendants,  the  order,  the  filence,  and  the  reverence  with  which 
they  ferved  him ;  the  vaft  extent  of  his  royal  manfion,  the 
variety  of  its  apartments  allotted  to  different  officers,  and  the 
often tation  with  which  his  grandeur  was  difplayed,  whenever 
he  permitted  his  fubjedts  to  behold  him,  feem  to  referable  the 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  monarchies  in  Afia,  rather  than  the 
fimplicity  of  the  infant  Rates  in  the  New  World. 


Order  of  their  But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that  the  Mexi- 

government.  ,  ......  *  .  J 

can  potentates  exhibited  their  power,  they  manifefted  it  more 
beneficially  in  the  order  and  regularity  with  which  they  con¬ 
duced  the  internal  adminiftration  and  police  of  their  domi¬ 
nions.  Complete  jurifdiCion,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  over  its 
own  immediate  vaffals,  was  vefted  in  the  crown.  Judges  were 
appointed  for  each  department,  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  ac¬ 
count  which  the  Spaniffi  writers  give  of  the  maxims  and  laws 


v  Acoita,  lib,  vi.  c.  24.  Herrera,  dec,  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  Corita,  MS. 
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upon  which  they  founded  their  decifions  with  refpeft  to  the 
diftribution  of  property  and  the  punifhment  of  crimes,  juftice 
was  adminiftered  in  the  Mexican  empire,  with  a  degree  of  order 
and  equity,  refembling  what  takes  place  in  focieties  highly 
civilized. 


BOOK 

VII. 


Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  fupport  of  govern-  Pfovifionfor 
ment  was  not  lefs  fagacious.  Taxes  were  laid  upon  land,  upon  j£e  fuPPor£  0 
the  acquifitions  of  induftry,  and  upon  commodities  of  every 
kind  expofed  to  fale  in  the  public  markets.  Thefe  duties, 
though  confiderable,  were  not  arbitrary,  or  unequal.  They 
were  impofed  according  to  eftablifhed  rules,  and  each  knew  what 
fhare  of  the  common  burden  he  had  to  bear.  As  the  ufe  of 
money  was  unknown,  all  the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind  ;  and  thus 
not  only  the  natural  produ&ions  of  all  the  different  provinces 
in  the  empire,  but  every  fpecies  of  manufacture,  and  every 
work  of  ingenuity  and  art,  were  collected  in  the  public  fbore- 
houfes.  From  thofe  the  emperor  fupplied  his  numerous  train 
of  attendants  in  peace,  and  his  armies  during  war,  with  food, 
with  cloaths,  and  ornaments.  People  of  inferior  condition, 
neither  poffefling  land  nor  engaged  in  commerce,  were  bound 
to  the  performance  of  various  fervices.  By  their  ftated*  la¬ 
bour  the  crown-lands  were  cultivated,  public  works  were 
carried  on,  and  the  various  houfes  belonging  to  the  emperor 
were  built,,  and  kept  in  repair  w. 

The  Improved  ftate  of  government  among  die  Mexicans  is  Their  pofe 
confpicuous,  not  only  in  points  eifential  to  the  being  of  a  well- 
ordered  fociety,  but  in  feveral  regulations  of  inferior  confe- 

.  -  ..  ->  -  - .  v'- .  -  ■■  v  •  .•  ‘  : 

*  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  16,  17.  See  NOTE  LI. 
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quence  with  refpedt  to  police.  The  inftitution,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  of  public  couriers,  Rationed  at  proper  inter¬ 
vals,  to  convey  intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the 
other,  was  a  refinement  in  police  not  introduced  into  any  king¬ 
dom  of  Europe  at  that  period.  The  ftrudture  of  the  capital 
city  in  a  lake,  with  artificial  dykes,  and  caufeways  of  great 
length,  which  ferved  as  avenues  to  it  from  different  quarters, 
ere&ed  in  the  wrater  with  no  lefs  ingenuity  than  labour,  feems 
to  be  an  idea  that  could  not  have  occurred  to  any  but  a  civilized 
people.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  the  Rrudlure 
of  the  aquedu&s,  or  conduits,  by  which  they  conveyed  a  ftream 
of  frefli  water,  from  a  confiderabie  diftance,  into  the  city  along 
one  of  the  caufewrays  x.  The  appointment  of  a  confiderabie 
number  of  perfons  to  clean  the  ftreets,  to  light  them  by  fires 
kindled  in  different  places,  and  to  patrole  as  watchmen  during 
the  night y,  difcovers  a  degree  of  attention  which  even  polifhed 
nations  are  late  in  acquiring. 


Their  arts.  The  progrefs  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts  is  confidered 
as  the  moft  decifive  proof  of  their  fuperior  refinement.  Cortes, 
and  the  early  Spanifh  authors,  defcribe  this  with  rapture,  and 
maintain,  that  the  mod:  celebrated  European  artifts  could  not 
furpafs  or  even  equal  them  in  ingenuity  and  neatnefs  of  work- 
manfhip.  They  reprefented  men,  animals,  and  other  objects, 
by  fuch  a  difpofition  of  various  coloured  feathers,  as  is  faid  to 
have  produced  all  the  effe&s  of  light  and  fhade,  and  to  have 
imitated  nature  with  truth  and  delicacy.  Their  ornaments  of 
gold  and  filver  have  been  defcribed  to  be  of  a  fabric  no  lefs 
curious.  But  in  forming  any  idea,  from  general  defcrip- 


a  See  NOTE  LII.  y  Herrera,  dec.  z-  lib.  viii.  c.  4.  Torribio,  MS. 
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tions,  concerning  the  ftate  of  arts  among  nations  imperfectly  BOOK 
polifhed,  we  are  extremely  ready  to  err.  In  examining  the 
works  of  people  whofe  advances  in  improvement  are  nearly  the 
fame  with  our  own,  we  view  them  with  a  critical,  and  often 
with  a  jealous  eye.  Whereas,  when  confcious  of  our  own  fu~ 
periority,  we  furvey  the  arts  of  nations  comparatively  rude, 
we  are  aftonifhed  at  works  executed  by  them  under  fuch  ma- 
nifeft  difadvantages,  and,  in  the  warmth  of  our  admiration, 
are  apt  to  reprefent  them  as  productions  more  finilhed  than 
they  really  are.  To  the  influence  of  this  illufion,  without 
fuppofing  any  intention  to  deceive,  we  may  impute  the  exag¬ 
geration  of  fome  Spanish  authors,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
Mexican  arts. 


It  is  not  from  thofe  defcriptions,  hut  from  confidering  fuch 
fpecimens  of  their  arts  as  are  ftill  preferved,  that  we  muft  de¬ 
cide  concerning  their  degree  of  merit.  As  the  (hip  in  which 
Cortes  fent  to  Charles  V.  the  mo  ft  curious  productions  of  the 
Mexican  artifans,  which  were  collected  by  the  Spaniards  when 
they  firft  pillaged  the  empire,  was  taken  by  a  French  corfair  % 
the  remains  of  their  ingenuity  are  lefs  numerous  than  thofe  of 
the  Peruvians.  Whether  any  of  their  works  with  feathers,  in 
imitation  of  painting,  be  ftill  extant  in  Spain,  I  have  not 
learned;  but  many  of  their  ornaments  in  gold  and  lilver,  as 
well  as  various  utenfils  employed  in  common  life,  are  depofited 
in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial  productions, 
lately  opened  by  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  I  am  informed  by 
perfons  on  whofe  judgment  and  tafte  I  can  rely,  thatthefe  boaft- 
ed  efforts  of  their  art  are  uncouth  rep refentations  of  common 
objects,  or  very  coarfe  images  of  the  human  and  fome  animal 

*  Relate,  de  Cort.  Ramuf.  iii.  294,  F. 
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BOOK  forms,  defiitute  of  grace  and  propriety*.  The  jufinefs  of  thefe 
obfervations  is  confirmed  by  infpedting  the  wooden  prints  or 
copper-plates  of  their  paintings,  which  have  been  publifhed  by 
various  authors.  In  them  every  figure  of  men,  of  quadrupeds,, 
or  birds,  as  well  as  every  reprefentation  of  inanimated  nature, 
is  extremely  rude  and  aukward.  The  hardeR  Egyptian  ftile. 
Riff  and  imperfedt  as  it  was,  is  more  elegant.  The  fcrawls  of 
children  delineate  objedts  almoft  as  accurately. 


But  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings  may  be  ranked,, 
when  viewed,  merely  as  works  of  art,  a  very  different  Ration 
'  belongs  to  them,  when  confidered  as  the  records  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  as  hiflorical  monuments  of  its  policy  and  tranfadtions  ; 
and  they  become  curious  as  well  as  intereRing  objedts  of  atten¬ 
tion.  The  nobleft  and  moR  beneficial  invention  of  which  hu¬ 
man  ingenuity  can  boafi,  is  that  of  writing..  But  the  firR  eflays 
of  this  art,  which  hath  contributed  more  than  all  others  to  the 
improvement  of  the  fpecies,  were  very  rude,  and  it  advanced 
towards  perfedtion  flowly,  and  by  a  gradual  progreflion.  When 
the  warrior,  eager  for  fame,  wifhed  to  tranfmit  fome  knowledge 
of  his  exploits  to  fucceeding  ages ;  when  the  gratitude  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  to  their  fovereign  prompted  them  to  hand  down  an  account  of 
his  beneficent  deeds  to  poRerity ;  the  firR  method  of  accomplifh- 
ing  this,  that  feems  to  have  occurred  to  them,  was  to  delineate,, 
in  the  beR  manner  they  could,  figures  reprefenting  the  adtion 
of  which  they  were  folicitous  to  preferve  the  memory..  Of  this, 
which  has  very  properly  been  called  piBure-writing* ,  we  find 
traces  among  fome  of  the  moR  favage  tribes  of  America.  When 
a  leader  returns  from  the  field,  he  Rrips  a  tree  of  its  bark,  and 


*  See  NOTE  LIII. 
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with  red  paint  Scratches  upon  it  fome  uncouth  figures,  which 
reprefent  the  order  of  his  march,  the  number  of  his  followers, 
the  enemy  whom  he  attacked,  the  fcalps  and  captives  which 
he  brought  home.  To  thofe  Ample  annals  he  trufts  for  renown, 
and  foothes  himfelf  with  hope,  that  by  their  means  he  fhal! 
receive  praife  from  the  warriors  of  future  times  c. 
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Compared  with  thofe  aukward  efiays  of  their  favage  coun¬ 
trymen,  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  may  be  confidered  as 
works  of  compofition  and  defign.  They  were  not  acquainted, 
it  is  true,  with  any  other  method  of  recording  tranfa&ions, 
than  that  of  delineating  the  objects  which  they  wiflied  to  re¬ 
prefent.  But  they  could  exhibit  a  more  complex  feries  of  events 
in  progrefilve  order,  and  defcribe,  by  a  proper  difpofition  of 
figures,  the  occurrences  of  a  king’s  reign  from  his  accefiion  to 
his  death  ;  the  progrefs  of  an  infant’s  education  from  its  birth 
until  it  attained  to  the  years  of  maturity  j  the  different  recom- 
pences  and  marks  of  dift^diion  conferred  upon  warriors,  in 
proportion  to  the  exploits  which  they  had  performed.  Some 
fingular  fpecimens  of  this  pi<5ture-writing  have  been  preferved, 
which  are  juffly  confidered  as  the  moft  curious  monuments  of 
art  brought  from  the  New  World.  The  moft  valuable  of  thefe 
was  publiffied  by  Purchas  in  fixty-fix  plates.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  firft  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  Mexican 
;  empire  under  its  ten  monarchs.  The  fecond  is  a  tribute-roll, 
reprefenting  what  each  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal 
treafury.  The  third  is  a  code  of  their  inftitutions,  domeftic, 
political,  and  military.  Another  fpecimen  of  Mexican  paint¬ 
ing  has  been  publiffied  in  thirty-two  plates,  by  the  prefent 

c  Sir  W.  Johnfon’s  Philof.  Tranfaft.  tol.  lxiii.  p.  143.  Mem.  de  la  Hontan.  ii.  191. 
Lafitau,  Mceurs  de  Sauv.  ii.  43. 
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archbifhop  of  Toledo.  To  both  are  annexed  a  full  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  the  figures  were  intended  to  reprefent,  which 
was  obtained  by  the  Spaniards  from  Indians  well  acquainted 
with  their  own  arts.  The  ftyle  of  painting  in  all  thefe  is  the 
fame.  They  reprefent  things,  not  words .  They  exhibit  images 
to  the  eye,  not  ideas  to  the  underftanding.  They  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  confidered  as  the  earlieft  and  moft  imperfedt  effay  of 
men  in  their  progrefs  towards  difcovering  the  art  of  writing. 
The  defedts  in  this  mode  of  recording  tranfadlions  muft  have 
been  early  felt.  To  paint  every  occurrence  was,  from  its  na¬ 
ture,  a  very  tedious  operation  ;  and  as  affairs  became  more 
complicated,  and  events  multiplied  in  any  fociety,  its  annals 
muft  have  fwelled  to  an  enormous  bulk.  Befides  this,  no  ob-, 
jedts  could  be  delineated  but  thofe  of  fenfe ;  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  had  no  corporeal  form,  and  as  long  as  pidture-writ- 
ing  could  not  convey  an  idea  of  thefe,  it  muff  have  been  a 
very  imperfedt  art.  The  neceffity  of  improving  it  muft  have 
rouzed  and  fharpened  invention ;  and  the  human  mind,  holding 
the  fame  courfe  in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have 
advanced  by  the  fame  fucceflive  fteps,  firft,  from  an  adtual 
pidture  to  the  plain  hieroglyphic  ;  next,  to  the  allegorical  fym- 
bol ;  then  to  the  arbitrary  charadter ;  until,  at  length,  an  al¬ 
phabet  of  letters  was  difcovered,  capable  of  expreffing  all  the 
variety  of  combinations  of  found  employed  in  fpeech.  In  the 
paintings  of  the  Mexicans  we,  accordingly,  perceive,  that  this 
progrefs  was  begun  among  them.  Upon  an  attentive  infpec- 
tion  of  the  plates,  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  may  obferve 
fome  approach  to  the  plain  or  fimple  hieroglyphic,  where  fome 
principal  part  or  circumftance  in  the  fubjedt  is  made  to  ftand 
for  the  whole.  In  the  annals  of  their  kings,  publifhed  by 
Purchas,  the  towns  conquered  by  each  are  uniformly  repre¬ 
fen  ted 
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we  difcern  any  attempt  to  exhibit  ideas  which  had  no 
corporeal  form.  They  had  invented  artificial  marks,  or  Jigns 
of  convention ,  for  this  purpofe.  By  means  of  thefe,  they  com¬ 
puted  the  years  of  their  kings  reigns,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  tribute  to  be  paid  into  the  royal  treafury.  The  figure  of  a 
circle  reprefented  unit,  and,  in  fmall  numbers,  the  computa¬ 
tion  was  made  by  repeating  it.  Larger  numbers  were  ex- 
preffed  by  a  peculiar  mark,  and  they  had  fuch  as  denoted  all 
integral  numbers  from  twenty  to  eight  thoufand.  The  fliort 
duration  of  their  empire  prevented  the  Mexicans  from  advan¬ 
cing  farther  in  that  long  courfe  which  conduces  men  from  the 
labour  of  delineating  real  objects,  to  the  fimplicity  and  eafe  of 
alphabetic  writing.  Their  records,  notwithflanding  fome  dawn 
of  fuch  ideas  as  might  have  led  to  a  more  perfect  ftyle,  can  be 
confidered  as  nothing  more  than  a  fpecies  of  picture-writing, 
fo  far  improved  as  to  mark  their  fuperiority  over  the  favage 
tribes  of  America,  but  ftill  fo  defective  as  to  prove  that  they  had 
Vol,  II,  P  p  not 


fented  in  the  fame  manner  by  a  rude  delineation  of  a  houfe  ; 
but  in  order  to  point  out  the  particular  towns  which  fubmitted 
to  their  victorious  arms,  peculiar  emblems,  fometiines  natural 
objects,  and  fometimes  artificial  figures,  are  employed.  In  the 
tribute-roll,  published  by  the  archbifliop  of  Toledo,  the  houfe, 
which  was  properly  the  picture  of  the  town,  is  omitted,  and 
the  emblem  alone  is  employed  to  reprefent  it.  They  feem  even 
to  have  made  fome  advances  beyond  this,  towards  the  ufe  of 
the  more  figurative  and  fanciful  hieroglyphic.  In  order  to 
defcribe  a  monarch,  who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by  force 
of  arms,  they  painted  a  target,  ornamented  with  darts,  and 
placed  it  between  him  and  thofe  towns  which  he  fubdued.  But 
it  is  only  in  one  inftance,  the  notation  of  numbers,  that 
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B  ^i?  K  Spaniards.  Tepeaca,  at  the  diRance  of  thirty  leagues  from 
tw— — V'-^>  Mexico,  feems  to  have  been  a  feparate  Rate,  governed  by  its 
own  laws  h  Mechoacan,  the  frontier  of  which  extended  within 
forty  leagues  of  Mexico,  was  a  powerful  kingdom,  remarkable 
for  its  implacable  enmity  to  the  Mexican  name  m.  By  thefe 
hoRile  powers  the  Mexican  empire  was  circumfcribed  on  every 
quarter  ;  and  the  high  ideas  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  it  from 
the  defcription  of  the  Spanifh  biRorians,  fhould  be  conflderably 
moderated. 


Little  inter-  In  confequence  of  this  independence  of  feveral  Rates  in  New 
itsfe?erd0nS  Spain  uPon  the  Mexican  empire,  there  was  not  any  confiderable 
provinces.  intercourfe  between  its  various  provinces.  Even  in  the  interior 
country,  not  far  diRant  from  the  capital,  there  feem  to  have 
been  no  roads  to  facilitate  the  communication  of  one  diRridt 
with  another ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  f  rR  attempted  to  pe¬ 
netrate  into  it,  they  had  to  open  their  way  through  foreRs 
and  marflies  n.  Cortes,  in  his  adventrous  march  from  Mexico 
to  Honduras  in  1525,  met  with  obRruddons,  and  endured  hard- 
Riips  little  inferior  to  thofe  with  which  he  muR  have  Rruggled 
in  the  moR  uncivilized  regions  of  America.  In  fome  places,  he 
could  hardly  force  a  paflage  through  impervious  woods,  and 
plains  overflowed  with  water.  In  others,  he  found  fo  little  cul¬ 
tivation,  that  his  troops  were  frequently  in  danger  of  perifliing 
by  famine.  Such  fadts  correfpond  ill  with  the  pompous  de¬ 
fcription  which  the  Spanifli  writers  give  of  Mexican  police  and 
induRry,  and  convey  an  idea  of  a  country  nearly  flmilar  to  that 
poflefled  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  America.  Here  and 


1  Herrera,  dec,  2.  lib.  x.  c.  15.  21.  B.  Diaz.  c.  130. 
fib.  ii.  c.  10.  n  B.  Diaz.  c.  166.  c.  176. 
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there  a  trading  or  a  war-path,  as  they  are  called  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  led  from  one  fettlement  to  another0 ;  but  generally  there 
appeared  no  fign  of  any  eftablifhed  communication,  few  marks 
of  induftry,  and  no  monument  of  art. 

A  no  lefs  ftriking  proof  of  this  imperfe&ion  in  their  com-  Farther  proof 
mercial  intercourfe,  is  their  want  of  money,  or  fome  univerfal  ot  th  s‘ 
ftandard  by  which  to  eftimate  the  value  of  commodities.  The 
difcovery  of  this  is  among  the  fteps  of  greateft  confequence  in 
the  progrefs  of  nations.  Until  it  has  been  made,  all  their 
tranfaCtions  mull;  be  fo  aukward,  fo  operofe,  and  fo  limited,  that 
we  may  boldly  pronounce  that  they  have  advanced  but  a  little 
way  in  their  career.  The  invention  of  fuch  a  commercial 
ftandard  is  of  fuch  high  antiquity  in  our  hemifphere,  and  rifes 
fo  far  beyond  the  sera  of  authentic  hiftory,  as  to  appear  almoft 
coeval  with  the  exigence  of  fociety.  The  precious  metals  feem 
to  have  been  early  employed  for  this  purpofe,  and  from  their 
permanent  value,  their  divifibility,  and  many  other  qualities, 
they  are  better  adapted  to  ferve  as  a  common  ftandard,  than  any 
other  fubftance  of  which  Nature  has  given  us  the  command. 

But  in  the  New  World,  where  thefe  metals  abound  moft,  this 
ufe  of  them  was  not  known.  The  exigencies  of  rude  tribes,  or 
of  monarchies  imperfectly  civilized,  did  not  call  for  it.  All 
their  commercial  intercourfe  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and  their 
ignorance  of  any  common  ftandard  by  which  to  facilitate  that 
exchange  of  commodities,  which  contributes  fo  much  towards 
the  comfort  of  life,  may  be  juftly  mentioned  as  an  evidence 
of  the  infant  ftate  of  their  policy.  But  even  in  the  New 
World,  the  inconvenience  of  wanting  fome  general  inftrument 
of  commerce  began  to  be  felt,  and  fome  efforts  were  made  to- 

9  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  vii.  c.  8. 
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Their  funeral 
rites. 


Their  funeral  rites  were  not  lefs  bloody  than  thofe  of  the 
moil  favage  tribes.  On  the  death  of  any  diftinguifhed  perfon- 
age,  efpecially  of  the  Emperor,  a  certain  number  of  his  attend¬ 
ants  were  chofen  to  accompany  him  to  the  other  world,  and 
thofe  unfortunate  victims  were  put  to  death  without  mercy, 
and  buried  in  the  fame  tomb  h. 


t  heir  agri¬ 
culture  im¬ 
perfect. 


Though  their  agriculture  was  more  extenfive  than  that  of 
the  roving  tribes  who  trufted  chiefly  to  their  bow  for  food,  it 
feems  not  to  have  fupplied  them  with  fuch  fubfiftence  as  men 
require  when  engaged  in  efforts  of  adtive  induftry.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  appear  not  to  have  been  flruck  with  any  fuperiority  of 
the  Mexicans  over  the  other  people  of  America  in  bodily  vi¬ 
gour.  Both,  according  to  their  obfervation,  were  of  fuch  a 
feeble  frame  as  to  be  unable  to  endure  fatigue,  and  the  ftrength 
of  one  Spaniard  exceeded  that  of  feveral  Indians.  This  they 
imputed  to  their  fcanty  diet,  on  poor  fare,  fufficient  to  preferve 
life,  but  not  to  give  firmnefs  to  the  conftitution  *.  Such  a  re¬ 
mark  could  hardly  have  been  made  with  refpedt  to  any  people 
furnifhed  plentifully  with  the  neceflaries  of  life.  The  difficulty 
which  Cortes  found  in  procuring  fubfiftence  for  his  fmall  body 
of  foldiers,  who  were  often  conftrained  to  live  on  the  fponta- 
neous  productions  of  the  earth,  feems  to  confirm  the  remark 
of  the  Spanifh  writers,  and  gives  no  high  idea  of  the  ftate  of 
cultivation  in  the  Mexican  empire. 


A  farther  A  practice  that  was  univerfal  in  New  Spain  appears  to 

pool  of  this.  £ayour  opinion.  The  Mexican  women  gave  fuck  to  their 


h  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.  Gom.  Chron.  c.  202.  1  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf. 

iii.  306.  A.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv*  c.  17.  dec.  2,  lib,  vi.  c.  16. 
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children  for  feveral  years,  and  during  that  time  they  did  not 
cohabit  with  their  hufbands  k.  This  precaution  againft  a  bur- 
denfome  increafe  of  progeny,  though  neceflary,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  among  favages,  who,  from  the  hardships  of 
their  condition,  and  the  precarioufnefs  of  their  fubfiftence,  find 
it  impoffible  to  rear  a  numerous  family,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed 
to  have  continued  among  a  people  who  lived  at  eafe  and  in 
abundance. 

The  vaft  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  has  been  con- 
fidered,  and  with  juftice,  as  the  moft  decifive  proof  of  a  confi-  cernln§ 
derable  progrefs  in  regular  government  and  police,  is  one  of  empire, 
thofe  fadts  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New  World,  which  feems  to 
have  been  admitted  without  due  examination  or  fufficient  evi¬ 
dence.  The  Spanifh  hiftorians,  in  order  to  magnify  the  valour 
of  their  countrymen,  are  accuftomed  to  reprefent  the  dominion 
of  Montezuma  as  ftretching  over  all  the  provinces  of  New 
Spain  from  the  North  to  the  Southern  Ocean.  But  a  great  part 
of  the  mountainous  country  was  pofteffed  by  the  Otomies ,  a 
'fierce  uncivilized  people,  who  feem  to  have  been  the  refidue  of 
the  original  inhabitants.  The  provinces  towards  the  north 
and  weft  of  Mexico  were  occupied  by  the  Chichemecas>  and 
other  tribes  of  hunters.  None  of  thefe  recognized  the  Mexi¬ 
can  monarch  as  their  fuperior.  Even  in  the  interior  and  more 
level  country,  there  were  feveral  cities  and  provinces  which  had 
never  fubmitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke.  Tlafcala,  though  only 
twenty-one  leagues  from  the  capital  of  the  empire,  was  an  in¬ 
dependent  and  hoftile  republic.  Cholula,  though  ftill  nearer, 
had  been  fubjedled  only  a  ihort  time  before  the  arrival  of  the. 

^  Gom.  Chron,  c.  208.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  fv.  c.  16. 
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not  proceeded  far  beyond  the  firft  Rage  in  that  progrefs  which 
mull  be  completed,  before  any  people  can  be  ranked  among 
polifhed  nations d. 


Their  mode  Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be  confidered  as  a  more 
iitne°mpUUnS  decifive  evidence  of  their  progrefs  in  improvement.  They  di¬ 
vided  their  year  into  eighteen  months,  each  confiRing  of  twenty 
days,  amounting  in  all  to  three  hundred  and  fixty.  But  as  they 
obferved  that  the  courfe  of  the  fun  was  not  completed  in  that 
time,  they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  Thefe,  which  were 
properly  intercalary  days,  they  termed  fupernumerary  or  wafley 
and  as  they  did  not  belong  to  any  month,  no  work  was  done, 
and  no  facred  rite  performed  on  them ;  they  were  devoted 
wholly  to  feflivity  and  paRime e.  This  near  approach  to  phi- 
lofophical  accuracy,  is  a  remarkable  proof  that  the  Mexicans 
had  bellowed  fome  attention  upon  inquiries  and  fpeculations, 
to  which  men  in  a  very  rude  Rate  never  turn  their  thoughts. 


Fa£is Indicat-  Such  are  the  moR  Rriking  particulars  in  the  manners  and 
mg  a  finaii  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  which  exhibit  them  to  view  as  a  people 

progreis  in  ci-  r  J  .  %  r  r 

vilization.  considerably  refined.  From  other  circumRances,  one  is  apt  to 
fufped:  that  their  character,  and  many  of  their  inRitutions,  did 
not  differ  greatly  from  thofe  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 


Their  wars  Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mexicans  were  in- 
— 1  anJ  ce^antty  engaged  in  war,  and  the  motives  which  prompted  them 
to  hoRility  feem  to  have  been  the  fame.  They  fought,  in  order 
to  gratify  their  vengeance,  by  fhedding  the  blood  of  their  ene- 

*  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 
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inies.  In  battle  they  were  chiefly  intent  on  taking  prifoners,  B  O  O  K 

and  it  was  by  the  number  of  thefe  that  they  edimated  the  glory  - - - — 

of  vidory.  No  captive  was  ever  ranfomed  or  fpared.  All  were 
facrificed  without  mercy,  and  their  flefh  devoured  with  the  fame 
barbarous  joy  as  among  the  fierced  favages.  On  fome  occafions 
it  rofe  to  even  wilder  excefles .  Their  principal  warriors  covered 
themfelves  with  the  fkins  of  the  unhappy  vidims  which  they 
had  flain,  and  danced  about  the  dreets,  boading  of  their  own 
valour,  and  exulting  over  their  enemies  f.  Even  in  their  civil, 
inditutions  we  difcover  traces  of  that  barbarous  difpofition 
which  their  fyftem  of  war  infpired.  The  four  chief  counfellors 
of  the  empire  were  didinguiflied  by  atrocious  titles,  which 
could  have  been  aflumed  only  by  a  people  who  delighted  in 
blood  s.  This  ferocity  of  charader  prevailed  among  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  New  Spain.  The  Tlafcalans,  the  people  of  Mechoacan, 
and  other  dates  at  enmity  with  the  Mexicans,  delighted  equally 
in  war,  and  treated  their  prifoners  with  the  fame  cruelty.  In 
proportion  as  mankind  combine  in  focial  union,  and  live  under 
the  influence  of  equal  laws  and  regular  policy,  their  manners 
foften,  fentiments  of  humanity  arife,  and  the  rights  of  the  fpe- 
cies  come  to  be  underdood.  The  fiercenefs  of  war  abates,  and 
even  while  engaged  in  hodility,  men  remember  what  they  owe 
one  to  another.  The  favage  fights  to  dedroy,  the  citizen  to 
conquer.  The  former  neither  pities  nor  fpares,  the  latter  has 
acquired  fenfibility  that  tempers  his  rage.  To  this  fenfibility 
the  Mexicans  feem  to  have  been  perfed  drangers,  and  among 
them  war  was  carried  on  with  fo  much  of  its  original  barbarity, 
that  we  cannot  but  fufped  their  degree  of  civilization  to  have 
been  very  imperfed, 

f  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  Gom.  Chron.  c.  217. 
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B  vi?  K  wards  fupplyingthat  defedt.  The  Mexicans,  among  whom  the 
l- — number  and  greatnefs  of  their  cities  gave  rife  to  a  more  extended 
commerce,  than  in  any  part  of  America,  had  begun  to  employ  a 
common  dandard  of  value,  which  rendered  fmaller  tranfadions 
much  more  eafy.  As  chocolate  was  the  favourite  drink  of. 
perfons  in  every  rank  of  life,  the  nuts  or  almonds  of  cacoa,  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  were  of  fuch  univerfal  confumption,  that, 
in  their  dated  markets,  thefe  were  willingly  received  in  return 
for  commodities  of  fmall  price.  Thus  they  came  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  indrument  of  commerce  ;  and  the  value  of  what 
one  widied  to  difpofe  of,  was  edimated  by  the  number  of  nuts 
of  the  cacoa,  which  he  might  exped  in  exchange  for  it.  This 
feems  to  be  the  utmod  length  which  the  Americans  had  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  difcovery  of  any  expedient  for  fupplying 
the  ufe  of  money.  And  if  the  want  of  it  is  to  be  held,  on  one 
hand,  as  a  proof  of  their  barbarity,  this  expedient  for  fupplying 
that  want,  Ihould  be  admitted  on  the  other,  as  an  evidence  no 
lefs  fatisfying,  of  the  fuperior  progrefs  which  the  Mexicans  had 
made  in  refinement  and  civilization. 

In  fuch  a  rude  date  wejre  many  of  the  Mexican  pro¬ 
vinces  when  fird  vifited  by  their  conquerors.  Even  their 
cities,  extenfive  and  populous  as  they  were,  feem  rather  to  be 
the  habitation  of  men  jud  emerging  from  barbarity,  than  the 
refidence  of  a  polifhed  people.  The  defcription  of  Tlafcala 
nearly  refembles  that  of  an  Indian  village.  A  number  of  low 
draggling  huts,  fcattered  about  irregularly,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  each  proprietor,  built  with  turf  and  done,  and 
thatched  with  reeds,  without  any  light  but  what  they  received 
by  a  door,  fo  low  that  it  could  not  be  entered  upright  p.  In 

?  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  12. 
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Mexico,  though  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  fituation,  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  houfes  was  more  orderly,  the  flrudture  of  the  greater 
part  was  equally  mean.  Nor  does  the  fabric  of  their  temples  and 
other  public  edifices  feem  to  have  been  fuch  as  entitled  them  to 
the  high  praifes  bellowed  upon  them  by  many  Spanifh  authors. 
As  far  as  one  can  gather  from  their  obfcure  and  inaccurate  de- 
fcriptions,  the  great  temple  of  Mexico,  the  moil  famous  in  New 
Spain,  which  has  been  reprefented  as  a  magnificent  building, 
raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  afcent  to  it  was  by  a  flair- cafe 
of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  Heps,  was  afolidmafs  of  earth  of  a 
fquare  form,  faced  partly  with  Hone.  Its  bafe  on  each  fide 
extended  ninety  feet,  and  decreafing  gradually  as  it  advanced 
in  height,  it  terminated  in  a  quadrangle  of  about  thirty  feet, 
where  were  placed  a  fhrine  of  the  deity,  and  two  altars  on 
which  the  vidlims  were  facrificed  q.  All  the  other  celebrated 
temples  of  New  Spain  exactly  refembled  that  of  Mexico  r. 
Such  flrudtures  convey  no  high  idea  of  progrefs  in  art  and  in¬ 
genuity  ;  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  form  more  rude 
and  fimple  could  have  occurred  to  a  nation,  in  its  firfl  efforts 
towards  erecting  any  great  work. 
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Greater  fkill  and  ingenuity  were  difplayed,  if  we  may  and  other 
believe  the  Spanifh  hiflorians,  in  the  houfes  of  the  emperor  and  bu  Id 
in  thofe  of  the  principal  nobility.  There,  fome  elegance  of 
defign  was  vifible,  and  a  commodious  arrangement  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  was  attended  to.  But  if  buildings  correfponding  to  fuch 
defcriptions  had  ever  exifled  in  the  Mexican  cities,  it  is  probable 
that  fome  remains  of  them  would  flill  be  vifible.  F rom  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Cortes  conducted  Jthe  fiege  of  Mexico,  we  can. 
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indeed,  eafily  account  for  the  total  deftrudtion  of  whatever  had 
any  appearance  of  fplendor  in  that  capital.  But  as  only  two 
centuries  and  a  half  have  elapfed  fince  the  conqueft  of  New 
Spain,  it  feems  altogether  incredible,  that  in  a  period  fo  fhort,. 
every  veftige  of  this  boafted  elegance  and  grandeur  fliould  have 
difappeared  ;  and  that  in  none  of  the  other  cities,  particularly 
in  thofe  which  did  not  fuffer  by  the  deftrudtive  hand  of  the 
conquerors,  there  are  not  any  ruins,  which  can  be  confidered 
as  monuments  of  their  ancient  magnificence. 

Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudeft  Indians  there  are  buildings 
of  greater  extent  and  elevation  than  common  dwelling- houfes. 
Thofe  which  are  deftined  for  holding  the  council  of  the  tribe, 
and  in  which  all  aflemble  on  occafions  of  public  feftivity,  may 
be  called  ftately  edifices,  when  compared  with  the  reft.  As 
among  the  Mexicans  the  diftindtion  of  ranks  was  eftabliftied,. 
and  property  was  unequally  divided,,  the  number  of  diftinguiflied 
ftrudtures  in  their  towns,  would  of  courfe  be  greater  than  in 
other  parts  of  America.  But  thefe  feem  not  to  have  been  either 
fo  folid  or  magnificent  as  to  merit  thefe  pompous  epithets  which 
fome  Spanifh  authors  employ  in  defcribing  them.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that,  though  more  ornamented,  and  built  on  a  larger 
fcale,  they  were  eredted  with  the  fame  flight  materials  which 
the  Indians  employed  in  their  common  buildings s,  and  time,, 
in  a  fpace  much  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,,  may 
have  fwept  away  all  remains  of  them  V 

From  this  enumeration  of  fadts,  it  feems,  upon  the  whole, .tor 
heTevident,  that  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  Mexico  was  confiderably- 

!  See  NOTE  LVII.  •  See  NOTE  LVIII. 
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advanced  beyond  that  of  the  favage  tribes  which  we  have  de¬ 
lineated.  But  it  is  no  lefs  manifest,  that  with  refpedt  to  many 
particulars,  the  Spanifh  accounts  of  their  progrefs  appear  to  be 
highly  embellished.  There  is  not  a  more  frequent  or  a  more  fer¬ 
tile  fource  of  deception  in  defcribing  the  manners  and  arts  of 
favage  nations,  or  of  fuch  as  are  imperfectly  civilized,  than  that 
of  applying  to  them  the  names  and  phrafes  appropriated  to  the 
institutions  and  refinements  of  polished  life.  When  the  leader  of 
a  fmall  tribe,  or  the  head  of  a  rude  community,  is  dignified  with 
the  title  of  king  or  emperor,  the  place  of  his  refidence  can  re¬ 
ceive  no  other  name  but  that  of  his  palace ;  and  whatever  his 
attendants  may  be,  they  muft  be  called  his  court.  Under  fuch 
appellations  they  acquire  an  importance  and  dignity  which  does 
not  belong  to  them.  The  illufion  fpreads,  and  giving  a  falfe  co¬ 
lour  to  every  part  of  the  narrative,  the  imagination  is  fo  much 
carried  away  with  the  refemblance,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
difcern  objedts  as  they  really  are.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  SirSt 
touched  on  the  Mexican  coaSt,  were  fo  much  Struck  with  the 
appearance  of  attainments  in  policy  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  far  Su¬ 
perior  to  thofe  of  the  rude  tribes  with  which  they  were  hitherto 
acquainted,  that  they  fancied  they  had  at  length  difcovered  a 
civilized  people  in  the  New  World.  This  comparifon  between 
the  people  of  Mexico  and  their  uncultivated  neighbours,  they 
feem  to  have  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  obferving  with  ad¬ 
miration  many  things  which  marked  their  pre-eminence,  they 
employ  in  defcribing  their  imperfedt  policy  and  infant  arts,  fuch 
terms  as  are  applicable  to  the  institutions  of  men  far  beyond 
them  in  improvement.  Both  thefe  circumstances  concur  in  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  credit  due  to  the  early  Spanjfii  defcriptions  of 
Mexican  manners.  By  drawing  a  parallel  between  them  and 
thofe  of  people  fo  much  lefs  civilized,  they  raifed  their 
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BOOK  own  ideas  too  high.  By  their  mode  of  defcribing  them,  they 
conveyed  ideas  to  others  no  lefs  exalted  above  truth .  Later  wri¬ 
ters  have  adopted  the  ftyle  of  the  original  hiftorians,  and  im¬ 
proved  upon  it.  The  colours  with  which  De  Solis  delineates 
the  charadter  of  Montezuma,  the  fplendor  of  his  court,  the 
laws  and  policy  of  his  empire,  are  the  fame  that  he  mull  have 
employed  in  exhibiting  to  view  the  monarch  and  inftitutions 
^of  an  highly  polifhed  people. 


But  though  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm  imagination  of 
the  Spanish  writers  has  added  fome  embellifhment  to  their  de¬ 
scriptions,  this  will  not  juftify  the  decifive  and  peremptory 
tone,  with  which  feveral  authors  pronounce  all  their  accounts  of 
the  Mexican  power,  policy,  and  laws,  to  be  the  fidtions  of  men 
who  wifhed  to  deceive,  or  who  delighted  in  the  marvellous* 
There  are  few  hiftorical  fadts  that  can  be  afcertained  by  evi¬ 
dence  more  unexceptionable,  than  may  be  produced  in  fupport 
of  the  material  articles,  in  the  defcription  of  the  Mexican  con- 
ftitution  and  manners.  Eye-witnelfes  relate  what  they  had  be¬ 
held,  men  who  had  refided  among  the  Mexicans  both  before 
and  after  the  conqueft,  delcribe  inftitutions  and  cuftoms  which 
were  familiar  to  them,  perfons  of  fuch  different  profefiions  that 
objedts  muft  have  prefented  themfelves  to  their  view  under  every 
various  afpedt,  foldiers,  priefts,  and  lawyers,  all  concur  in  their 
teftimony.  Had  Cortes  ventured  to  impofe  upon  his  fovereign, 
by  exhibiting  to  him  a  pidture  of  imaginary  manners,  there 
wanted  not  enemies  and  rivals  who  were  qualified  to  detedt  his 
deceit,  and  who  would  have  rejoiced  in  expofing  it.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  m  remark  of  an  author,  whofe  ingenuity  has 
illuftrated,  and  whofe  eloquence  has  adorned  the  hiftory  of 
America  u,  this  fuppofttion  is  in  itfelf  as  improbable,  as  the  at- 

*  M.  l’Abbe  Raynal,  Hift,  Philof.  &  Polit,  &c.  iii.  127. 
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tempt  would  have  been  audacious.  Who  among  the  defiroyers  BOOK 

of  this  great  empire  was  fo  enlightened  by  fcience,  or  fo  atten-  _ 

tive  to  the  progrefs  and  operations  of  men  in  focial  life,  as  to 
frame  a  fictitious  fyfiem  of  policy,  fo  well  combined  and  fo 
confifient,  as  that  which  they  delineate,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
Mexican  government  ?  Where  could  they  have  borrowed  the 
idea  of  many  infiitutions  in  legiflation  and  police,  to  which,  at 
that  period,  there  was  nothing  parallel  in  the  nations  with  which 
they  were  acquainted  ?  There  was  not,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  a  regular  efiablifliment  of  pofis  for  convey¬ 
ing  intelligence  to  the  fovereign  of  any  kingdom  in  Europe.. 

The  fame  obfervation  will  apply  to  what  they  relate,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  RruCture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  its  police,  and  various  laws  efiablilhed  for  the  admi- 
niftration  of  jufiice,  or  fecuring  the  happinefs  of  the  community. 

Whoever  is  accufiomed  to  contemplate  the  progrefs  of  nations, 
will  often,  at  very  early  Rages  of  it,  difcover  a  premature  and 
unexpected  dawn  of  thofe  ideas,  which  give  rife  to  infiitutions, 
that  are  the  pride  and  ornament  of  its  mofi  advanced  period. 

Even  in  a  Rate  as  imperfedtly  polifiied  as  the  Mexican  empire, 
the  happy  genius  of  fome  fagacious  obferver,  excited  or  aided 
by  eircumfiances  unknown  to  us,  may  have  introduced  infiitu¬ 
tions  which  are  feldom  found  but  in  focieties  highly  refined. 

But  it  is  almoR  impofiible  that  the  illiterate  conquerors  of  the 
New  World  fliould  have  formed  in  any  one  infiance  a  conception 
of  cufioms  and  laws,  beyond  the  fiandard  of  improvement  in 
their  own  age  and  country.  Or  if  Cortes  and  his  followers  had 
been  capable  of  this,  what  inducement  had  thofe  by  whom  they 
were  £uper£eded  to  continue  the  deception  ?  Why  fliould  Co- 
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BOOK  rita,  or  Motolinea,  or  Acofta,  have  amufed  their  fovereign  or 
_ _ _ _ _  their  fellow-citizens  with  a  tale  purely  fabulous  ? 

Religion  of  In  one  particular,  however,  the  guidtes  whom  we  muft  fol- 
the Mexicans.  ]ow have  reprefented  the  Mexicans  to  be  more  barbarous  per¬ 
haps  than  they  really  were.  Their  religious  tenets,  and  the 
rites  of  their  worfhip,  are  deferibed  by  them  as  wild  and  cruel 
in  an  extreme  degree.  Religion,  which  occupies  no  confider- 
able  place  in  the  thoughts  of  a  favage,  whofe  conceptions  of  any 
fuperior  power  are  obfeure,  and  his  facred  rites  few  and  limple, 
was  formed,  among  the  Mexicans,  into  a  regular  fyftem,  with 
its  complete  train  of  priefts,  temples,  victims,  and  feftivals. 
Th  is,  of  itfelf,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  ftate  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  ruder  American  tribes. 
But  from  the  extravagance  of  their  religious  notions,  or  the 
barbarity  of  their  rites,  no  conclufion  can  be  drawn  with  cer¬ 
tainty  concerning  the  degree  of  their  civilization.  For  nations, 
long  after  their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge,  and  their  manners  to 
refine,  adhere  to  fyftems  of  fuperftition,  founded  on  the  rude 
conceptions  of  early  ages.  From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican 
religion,  we  may,  however,  form  a  moft  juft  conclufion  with 
refpedt  to  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  people.  The 
afpedt  of  fuperftition  in  Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious.  Its 
divinities  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  in  vengeance. 
They  were  exhibited  to  the  people  under  deteftable  forms  that 
created  horror.  The  figures  of  ferpents,  of  tygers,  and  of  other 
definitive  animals,  decorated  their  temples.  Fear  was  the  only 
principle  that  infpired  their  votaries.  Fafts,  mortifications,  and 
■penances,  all  rigid,  and  many  of  them  excruciating  to  an  extreme 
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degree,  were  the  means  which  they  employed  to  appeafe  their  BOOK 
wrath,  and  they  never  approached  their  altars  without  fprink-  c- — 
ling  them  with  blood  drawn  from  their  own  bodies.  But,  of  all 
offerings,  human  facrifices  were  deemed  the  moft  acceptable. 

This  religious  belief,  mingling  with  the  implacable  fpirit  of 
vengeance,  and  adding  new  force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in 
war  was  brought  to  the  temple,  was  devoted  as  a  victim  to  the 
deity,  and  facrificed  with  rites  no  lefs  folemn  than  cruel x.  The 
heart  and  head  were  the  portion  confecrated  to  the  gods  ;  the 
warrior  by  whofe  prowefs  the  prifoner  had  been  feized,  carried 
off  the  body  to  feaff  upon  it  with  his  friends.  Under  the  im~ 
preffion  of  ideas  fo  dreary  and  terrible,  and  accuftomed  daily  to 
fcenes  of  bloodfhed  rendered  awful  by  religion,  the  heart  of 
man  muff  harden,  and  be  fteeled  to  every  fentiment  of  hu¬ 
manity.  The  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans  was  accordingly  un¬ 
feeling  and  atrocious.  The  genius  of  their  religion  fo  far 
counterbalanced  the  influence  of  policy  and  arts,  that,  not- 
withffanding  their  progrefs  in  both,  their  manners,  inftead  of 
foftening,  became  more  fierce.  To  what  circumffances  it  was 
owing  that  fuperftition  affirmed  fuch  a  dreadful  form  among 
the  Mexicans,  we  have  not  fufiicient  knowledge  of  their 
hiftory  to  determine.  But  its  influence  is  viflble,  and  produced 
an  effedt  that  is  Angular  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  manners  of  the  people  in  the  New  World,  who  had  made 
the  greateft  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  policy,  were  the  moft  fero¬ 
cious,  and  the  barbarity  of  fome  of  their  cuftoms  exceeded  evert 
thofe  of  the  favage  ftate. 

The  empire  of  Peru  boafts  of  an  higher  antiquity  than  that  Pretentions 

of  Mexico.  According  to  the  traditionary  accounts  colledted  high  antique 

l7; 
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by  the  Spaniards,  it  had  fubfifted  four  hundred  years,  under 
twelve  fucceffive  monarchs.  But  the  knowledge  of  their  an¬ 
cient  Ifory,  which  the  Peruvians  could  communicate  to  their 
conquerors,  mull  have  been  both  imperfedt  and  uncertain  *. 
Like  the  other  American  nations,  they  were  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  and  deftitute  of  the  only 
means  by  which  the  memory  of  pad:  tranfadtions  can  be  pre- 
ferved  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Even  among  people  to 
whom  the  ufe  of  letters  is  known,  the  aera  where  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  hiftory  commences,  is  much  pofterior  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  writing.  That  noble  invention  continued  long  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  common  bulinefs  and  wants  of  life,  before  it  was 
employed  in  recording  events,  with  a  view  of  conveying  in¬ 
formation  from  one  age  to  another.  But  in  no  country  did 
ever  tradition  alone  carry  down  hiftoric  knowledge,  in  any  full 
continued  ftream,  during  a  period  of  half  the  length  that  the 
monarchy  of  Peru  is  faid  to  have  fubfifted. 


Defe&s  in 
their  records 
by  Quipos. 


V  - 


The  Quipos,  or  knots  on  cords  of  different  colours,  which 
are  celebrated  by  authors  fond  of  the  marvellous,  as  if  they  had 
been  regular  annals  of  the  empire,  imperfedtly  fupplied  the 
place  of  writing.  According  to  the  obfcure  defcription  of  them 
by  Acofta a,  which  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega  has  adopted  with  little 
variation,  and  no  improvement,  the  quipos  feem  to  have  been  a 
device  for  rendering  calculation  more  expeditious  and  accurate. 
By  the  various  colours  different  objedts  were  denoted,  and  by 
each  knot  a  diftindt  number.  Thus  an  account  was  taken,  and 
a  kind  of  regifter  kept,  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  province,  or 
of  the  feveral  produdtions  colledted  there  for  public  ufe.  But 
as  by  thefe  knots,  however  varied  or  combined,  no  moral  or 


*  See  NOTE  LX. 
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abftradt  idea,  no  operation  or  quality  of  the  mind  could  be  re-  BOOK 
prefented,  they  contributed  little  towards  preferving  the  memory 
of  ancient  events  and  inftitutions.  The  Mexican  paintingsand 
fymbols,  rude  as  they  were,  conveyed  to  them  more  knowledge 
of  remote  tranfadtions,  than  the  Peruvians  could  derive  from 
their  boafted  quipos.  Had  they  been  even  of  more  extenfive 
ufe,  and  better  adapted  to  fupply  the  place  of  written  records, 
they  perifhed  fo  generally,  together  with  the  other  monuments 
of  the  Peruvian  ingenuity,  in  the  general  wreck  occalloned  by 
the  Spanifh  conqued,  and  the  civil  wars  fubfequent  to  it,  that  no 
accedion  of  light  or  knowledge  comes  from  them.  All  the  zeal 
of  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega  for  the  honour  of  that  race  of  monarchs 
from  whom  he  defcended,  all  the  industry  of  his  refearches,  and 
the  fuperior  advantages  with  which  he  carried  them  on,  opened 
no  fource  of  information  unknown  to  the  Spanifh  authors  who 
wrote  before  him.  In  his  Royal  Commentaries ,  he  confines  him- 
felf  to  illudrate  what  they  had  related  concerning  the  antiquities 
and  inditutions  of  Peru b ;  and  his  illudrations,  like  their 
accounts,  are  derived  entirely  from  the  traditionary  tales  cur¬ 
rent  among  his  countrymen. 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute  details  which 
have  been  given  of  the  exploits,  the  battles,  the  conqueds,  and 
private  character  of  the  early  Peruvian  monarchs.  We  can 
red:  upon  nothing  in  their  dory,  as  authentic,  but  a  few 
fadts,  fo  interwoven  in  the  fydem  of  their  religion  and  po¬ 
licy,  as  preferved  the  memory  of  them  from  being  lod  ;  and 
upon  the  defcription  of  fuch  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  as  con¬ 
tinued  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  conqued,  and  fell  under  the 

b  Lib.  i.  c.  io. 
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* _ _  fully  to  thefe,  and  endeavouring  to  feparate  them  from  what 

appears  to  be  fabulous,  or  of  doubtful  authority,  I  have  la¬ 
boured  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Peruvian  government  and 
manners. 


Origin  of  The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  already  obfervedc,  had  not 

policy.  advanced  beyond  the  ruded  form  of  favage  life,  when  Manco 
Capac,  and  his  confort  Mama  Ocollo,  appeared  to  indruCt  and 
civilize  them  .  Who  thefe  extraordinary  perfonages  were,  whe¬ 
ther  they  imported  their  fydem  of  legiflation  and  knowledge  of 
arts  from  fome  country  more  improved,  or,  if  natives  of  Peru, 
how  they  acquired  ideas  fo  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  people 
whom  they  addreffed,  are  circumdances  with  refpeCt  to  which 
the  Peruvian  tradition  conveys  no  information.  Manco  Capac 
and  his  confort,  taking  advantage  of  the  propenfity  in  the  Pe¬ 
ruvians  to  fuperdition,  and  particularly  of  their  veneration  for 
the  Sun,  pretended  to  be  children  of  that  glorious  luminary, 
and  to  deliver  their  indruCtions  in  his  name  and  authority. 
The  multitude  lidened  and  believed.  What  reformation  in 
policy  and  manners  the  Peruvians  afcribe  to  thofe  founders  of 
their  empire,  and  how,  from  the  precepts  of  the  Inca  and  his 
confort,  their  ancedors  gradually  acquired  fome  knowledge  of 
thofe  arts,  and  fome  relifh  for  that  indudry,  which  render  fub- 
fidencefecure,  and  life  comfortable,  hath  been  formerly  related. 
Thofe  bledings  were  originally  confined  within  narrow  pre¬ 
cincts  ;  for  the  authority  of  the  fird  Inca  did  not  reach  many 
leagues  beyond  Cuzco.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  his  fucceflors 
extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  regions  that  dretch  to  the 
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weft  of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  Quito,  eltablilhing  in  every 
province  their  peculiar  policy  and  religious  inflitutions. 


BOOK 

VII. 


The  mod:  lingular  and  ftriking  circumllance  in  the  Peruvian  Founded  in 
government,  is  the  influence  of  religion  upon  its  genius  and  rel‘slon* 
laws.  Religious  ideas  make  fuch  a  feeble  impreffion  on  the 
mind  of  a  favage,  that  their  effeCt  upon  his  fentiments  and 
manners  are  hardly  perceptible.  Among  the  Mexicans,  reli¬ 
gion,  reduced  into  a  regular  fyltem,  and  holding  a  conliderable 
place  in  their  public  inftitutions,  operated  with  confpicuous 
efficacy  in  forming  the  peculiar  character  of  that  people.  But 
in  Peru,  the  whole  fyltem  of  civil  policy  was  founded  on  reli¬ 
gion.  The  Inca  appeared  not  only  as  a  legillator,  but  as  the 
meffenger  of  Heaven.  His  precepts  were  received  not  merely 
as  the  injunctions  of  a  fuperior,  but  as  the  mandates  of  the 
Deity.  His  race  was  held  to  be  facred ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  it  diltinCt,  without  being  polluted  by  any  mixture  of  in¬ 
ferior  blood,  the  fons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their  own  filters, 
and  no  perfon  was  ever  admitted  to  the  throne  who  could  not 
claim  it  by  fuch  a  pure  defcent.  To  thofe  Children  of  the  Sun, 

(for  that  was  the  appellation  bellowed  upon  all  the  offspring  of 
the  lirll  Inca)  the  people  looked  up  with  the  reverence  due  to 
beings  of  a  fuperior  order.  They  were  deemed  to  be  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  deity  from  whom  they  iffued,  and 
by  him  every  order  of  the  reigning  Inca  was  fuppofed  to  be 
dictated. 


From  thofe  ideas  two  confequences  refulted.  The  authority  Two  remark- 
of  the  Inca  was  unlimited  and  abfolute,  in  the  molt  extenlive  this, 
meaning  of  the  words.  Whenever  the  decrees  of  a  prince  are 
confidered  as  the  commands  of  the  Divinity,  it  is  not  only  an 
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B  *vn  K  a(^-  of  rebellion,  but  of  impiety,  to  difpute  or  oppofe  his  will, 
^ — v — Obedience  becomes  a  duty  of  religion  ;  and  as  it  would  be  pro- 
powe^ofThe  fane  to  controul  a  monarch  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and 
Inca.  prefumptuous  to  advife  him,  nothing  remains  but  to  fubmit 

with  implicit  refpedt.  This  muff  neceflarily  be  the  effedt  of 
every  government  eftabliihed  onpretenlions  of  intercourfe  with 
fuperior  powers.  Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  fubmiffion 
which  the  Peruvians  yielded  to  their  fovereigns.  Theperfons  of 
highefl:  rank  and  greateff  power  in  their  dominions  acknow¬ 
ledged  them  to  be  of  a  more  exalted  nature ;  and  in  teffimony 
of  this,  when  admitted  into  their  prefence,  they  entered  with 
a  burden  upon  their  fhoulders,  as  an  emblem  of  their  fervitude, 
and  willingnefs  to  bear  whatever  the  Inca  was  pleafed  to  impofe. 
Among  their  fubjedts,  force  was  not  requilite  to  fecond  their 
commands.  Every  officer  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  them 
was  revered,  and,  according  to  the  account  of  an  intelligent 
obferver  of  Peruvian  manners  d,  might  proceed  alone  from  one 
extremity  of  the  empire  to  another,  without  meeting  oppofi- 
tion  ;  for,  on  producing  a  fringe  from  the  royal  Bor  la,  an  orna¬ 
ment  peculiar  to  the  reigninglnca,  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
people  were  at  his  difpofal. 

Another  confequence  of  eftablifhing  government  in  Pern 
on  the  foundation  of  religion,  was,  that  all  crimes  were  pu- 
niffied  capitally.  They  were  not  confldered  as  tranfgreffions 
of  human  laws,  but  as  infults  offered  to  the  Deity.  Each, 
without  any  diftindtion  between  fuch  as  were  flight  and  fuch 
as  were  atrocious,  called  for  vengeance,  and  could  be  expiated 
only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  Confonantly  to  the  fame 
ideas,  puniflhment  followed  the  trefpafs  with  inevitable  cer- 


A1I  crimes 
pumflied  ca¬ 
pitally. 
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tainty,  becaufe  an  offence  againft  Heaven  was  deemed  fuch  an 
high  enormity  as  could  not  be  pardoned e.  Among  a  people 
of  corrupted  morals,  maxims  of  jurifprudence  fo  fevere  and 
unrelenting,  by  rendering  men  ferocious  and  defperate,  would 
be  more  apt  to  multiply  crimes  than  to  reftrain  them.  But 
the  Peruvians,  of  fimple  manners  and  unfufpicious  faith,  were 
held  in  fuch  awe  by  this  rigid  difcipline,  that  the  number  of 
offenders  were  extremely  fmall.  Veneration  for  monarchs, 
enlightened  and  directed,  as  they  believed,  by  the  divinity 
whom  they  adored,  prompted  them  to  their  duty ;  the  dread 
of  punishment,  which  they  were  taught  to  confider  as  unavoid¬ 
able  vengeance  inflided  by  offended  Heaven,  withheld  them 
from  evil. 


BOOK 
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The  fy Stem  of  fuperftition  on  which  the  Incas  ingrafted  Mild  genius 
their  pretenfions  to  fuch  high  authority,  was  of  a  genius  very  gi0n'  r '  1 
different  from  that  eftablifhed  among  the  Mexicans.  Manco 
Capac  turned  the  veneration  of  his  followers  entirely  towards 
natural  objects.  The  Sun,  as  the  great  fource  of  light,  of  joy, 
and  fertility  in  the  creation,  attracted  their  principal  homage. 

The  Moon  and  Stars,  as  co-operating  with  him,  were  entitled 
to  fecondary  honours.  Wherever  the  propenfity  in  the  human 
mind  to  acknowledge  and  to  adore  fome  fuperior  power,  takes 
this  direction,  and  is  employed  in  contemplating  the  order  and 
beneficence  that  really  exift  in  nature,  the  fpirit  of  fuperftition 
is  mild.  Wherever  imaginary  beings,  created  by  the  fancy  and 
the  fears  of  men,  are  fuppofed  to  prefide  in  nature,  and  become 
the  objeds  of  worfhip,  fuperftition  always  affumes  a  wilder  and 
more  atrocious  form.  Of  the  latter  we  have  an  example  among 


•  Vega,  lib.  ii,  c.  6. 
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the  Mexicans,  of  the  former  among  the  people  of  Peru.  They 
had  not,  indeed,  made  fuch  progrefs  in  obfervation  or  inquiry, 
as  to  have  attained  juft  conceptions  of  the  Deity ;  nor  was  there 
in  their  language  any  proper  name  or  appellation  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Power,  which  intimated  that  they  had  formed  any  idea 
of  him  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  World  f.  But  by 
directing  their  veneration  to  that  glorious  luminary,  which,  by 
its  univerfal  and  vivifying  energy,  is  the  beft  emblem  of  divine 
beneficence,  the  rites  and  obfervances  which  they  deemed  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  him  were  innocent  and  humane.  They  offered  to 
the  Sun  a  part  of  thole  productions  which  his  genial  warmth 
had  called  forth  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  and  reared  to 
maturity.  They  facrificed,  as  an  oblation  of  gratitude,  fome 
of  the  animals  who  were  indebted  to  his  influence  for  nourifh- 
ment.  They  prefented  to  him  choice  fpecimens  of  thofe  works 
of  ingenuity  which  his  light  had  guided  the  hand  of  man  in 
forming.  But  the  Incas  never  ftained  his  altars  with  human 
blood,  nor  could  they  conceive  that  their  beneficent  father  the 
Sun  would  be  delighted  with  fuch  horrid  victims  g.  Thus  the 
Peruvians,  unacquainted  with  thofe  barbarous  rites  which  ex¬ 
tinguish  fenfibility,  and  fupprefs  the  feelings  of  nature  at  the 
fight  of  human  Sufferings,  were  formed,  by  the  fpirit  of  the 
fuperftition  which  they  had  adopted,  to  a  national  character 
more  gentle  than  that  of  any  people  in  America. 


Its  influence 


Its  influence  operated  even  upon  their  civil  inftitutions,  and 
Hey, V1  P°  tended  to  correCt  in  them  any  thing  that  was  adverfe  to  gentlenefs 
of  character.  The  dominion  of  the  Incas,  though  the  moft  abfo- 
lute  of  all  defpotifms,  was  mitigated  by  its  alliance  with  reli- 


[  Acofta,  lib.  v.  c.  3, 
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gion.  The  mind  was  not  humbled  and  deprefled  by  the  idea  of 
a  forced  fubjeCtion  to  the  will  of  a  fuperior;  obedience,  paid 
to  one  who  was  believed  to  be  clothed  with  divine  authority, 
was  willingly  yielded,  and  implied  no  degradation.  The  fo- 
vereign,  confcious  that  the  fubmiflive  reverence  of  his  people 
flowed  from  their  belief  of  his  heavenly  defcent,  was  continu¬ 
ally  reminded  of  a  diftinCtion  which  prompted  him  to  imitate 
that  beneficent  power  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  reprefent.  In 
confequence  of  thofe  impreflions,  there  hardly  occurs  in  the 
traditional  hiftory  of  Peru,  any  inflance  of  rebellion  againfl: 
the  reigning  prince,  and,  among  twelve  fucceflive  monarchs,. 
there  was  not  one  tyrant. 
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Even  the  wars  in  which  the  Incas  engaged,  were  carried 
on  with  a  fpirit  very  different  from  that  of  other  American 
nations.  They  fought  not,  like  favages,  to  deftroy  and  exter¬ 
minate  ;  or,  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirfly  divinities 
with  human  facrifices.  They  conquered,  in  order  to  reclaim 
and  civilize  the  vanquifhed,  and  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of 
their  own  inftitutions  and  arts.  Prifoners  feem  not  to  have 
been  expofed  to  the  infults  and  tortures,  which  were  their  lot 
in  every  other  part  of  the  New  World.  The  Incas  took  the- 
people  whom  they  fubdued  under  their  protection,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  them  to  a  participation  of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  their  original  fubjeCts.  This  practice,  fo  repugnant  to 
American  ferocity,  and  refembling  the  humanity  of  the  mofl 
polifhed  nations,  muft  be  afcribed,  like  other  peculiarities 
which  we  have  obferved  in  the  Peruvian  manners,  to  the  genius- 
of  their  religion.  The  Incas,  confidering  the  homage  paid  to 
any  objeCt  but  the  heavenly  powers  which  they  adored,  as  im¬ 
pious,  were  fond  of  gaining  profelytes  to  their  favourite  fyf- 

tem^ 
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tem.  The  idols  of  every  conquered  province  were  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  great  temple  at  Cuzco  h,  and  placed  there  as 
trophies  of  the  fuperior  power  of  the  divinity  who  was  the 
protestor  of  the  empire.  The  people  were  treated  with  lenity, 
and  intruded  in  the  religious  tenets  of  their  new  matters  *,  that 
the  conqueror  might  have  the  glory  of  having  added  to  the 
number  of  the  votaries  of  his  father  the  Sun. 


Peculiar  ftate 
of  property. 


Effects  of 
■this. 


The  Rate  of  property  in  Peru,  was  no  lefs  fingular  than  that 
of  religion,  and  contributed,  likewife,  towards  giving  a  mild 
turn  of  character  to  the  people.  All  the  lands  capable  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  were  divided  into  three  fhares.  One  was  confecrated  to  the 
Sun,  and  whatever  it  produced  was  applied  towards  theeredion 
of  temples,  and  furnifhing  what  was  requifite  towards  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  public  rites  of  religion.  The  other  belonged  to  the  Inca, 
and  was  fet  apart  as  the  provifion  made  by  the  community  for  the 
fupport  of  government.  The  third  andlargett  fhare  was  referved 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was  parcelled 
out.  No  perfon,  however,  had  a  right  of  exclufive  property 
in  the  portion  allotted  to  him.  He  poffefled  it  only  for  a  year, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  anew  divifion  was  made  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rank,  the  number,  and  exigencies  of  each  family. 
All  thofe  lands  were  cultivated  by  the  joint  induttry  of  the 
community.  The  people,  fummoned  by  a  proper  officer,  re¬ 
paired  in  a  body  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  common 
talk,  while  fbngs  and  mufical  inflruments  cheered  them  to 
their  labour  k.  By  this  fingular  diftribution  of  territory,  as  well 
as  by  the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  the  idea  of  a  common  intereft. 


h  Herrera,  dec,  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  12.  1  Herrera,  dec.  5. 

lib.  iv.  c.  8.  *  Herrera,  dec.  5,  lib.  iv.  c.  2-  Vega,  lib.  v.  c«  5. 
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and  of  mutual  fubferviency  was  continually  inculcated.  Each 
individual  felt  his  connection  with  thofe  around  him,  and 
knew  that  he  depended  on  their  friendly  aid  for  what  increafe 
he  was  to  reap.  A  Rate  thus  conRituted  may  be  confidered  as 
one  great  family,  in  which  the  union  of  members  was  fo 
complete,  and  the  exchange  of  good  offices  fo  perceptible,  as  to 
create  Rronger  attachment,  and  to  bind  man  to  man  in  clofer 
intercourfe,  than  fubfiRed  under  any  form  of  fociety  eRablifhed 
in  America.  From  this  refulted  gentle  manners,  and  mild  vir¬ 
tues  unknown  in  the  favage  Rate,  and  with  which  the  MexL 
cans  were  little  acquainted. 
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But,  though  the  inRitutions  of  the  Incas  were  fo  framed  Inequality  of 
as  to  Rrengthen  the  bonds  of  affeCtion  among  their  lubjeCts,  there  ranks> 
was  great  inequality  in  their  condition.  The  diRin&ion  of 
ranks  was  fully  eRabliffied  in  Peru.  A  great  body  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  under  the  denomination  of  Tanaconas ,  were  held  in 
a  Rate  of  fervitude.  Their  garb  and  houfes  were  of  a  form 

f  '  ■*  "r 

different  from  thofe  of  free-men.  Like  the  Tamemes  of 
Mexico,  they  were  employed  in  carrying  burdens,  and  in  per¬ 
forming  every  other  work  of  drudgery  h  Next  to  them  in 
rank,  were  fuch  of  the  people  as  were  free,  but  diRinguiffied 
by  no  official  or  hereditary  honours.  Above  them  were  raifed, 
thofe  whom  the  Spaniards  call  Orejones ,  from  the  ornaments 
worn  in  their  ears.  They  formed  what  may  be  denominated 
the  order  of  nobles,  and  in  peace,  as  well  as  war,  held  every 
office  of  power  or  truR  m.  At  the  head  of  all  were  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Sun,  who,  by  their  high  deicent,  and  peculiar  prL 


1  Herrera,  dec.  5,  lib.  iii.  C.  4,  lib.  x.  c.  8.  “  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  1, 

Yol,  II,.  S  f  yileges*. 
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book  vileges,  were  as  much  exalted  above  the  Orejones,  as  thefe 
>  were  elevated  beyond  the  people. 

State  of  arts.  Such  a  form  of  fociety,  from  the  union  of  its  members,  as 
well  as  from  the  diftindion  in  their  ranks,  was  favourable  to 
progrefs  in  the  arts.  But  the  Spaniards,  having  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  improved  date  of  various  arts  in  Mexico, 
feveral  years  before  they  difcovered  Peru,  were  not  fo  much 
druck  with  what  they  obferved  in  the  latter  country,  and  de- 
fcribe  the  appearances  of  ingenuity  there  with  lefs  warmth  of 
admiration.  The  Peruvians,  neverthelefs,  had  advanced  far 
beyond  the  Mexicans,  both  in  the  necedary  arts  of  life,  and  in 
fuch  as  have  fome  title  to  the  name  of  elegant. 


Improved  In  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  neceflity  in  focial 

culture. aSU  life,  was  more  extenfive,  and  carried  on  with  greater  /kill 
than  in  any  part  of  America.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  progrefs 
through  the  country,  were  fo  fully  fupplied  with  provifions 
of  every  kind,  that  in  the  relation  of  their  adventures  we  meet 
with  none  of  thofe  difmal  fcenes  of  didrefs  occalioned  by  fa¬ 
mine,  in  which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  were  fo  often  in¬ 
volved.  The  quantity  of  foil  under  cultivation  was  not  left  to 
the  difcretion  of  individuals,  but  regulated  by  public  authority 
in  proportion  to  the  exigences  of  the  community.  Even  the 
calamity  of  an  unfruitful  feafon  was  but  little  felt ;  for  the  pro- 
dud;  of  the  lands  confecrated  to  the  Sun,  as  well  as  thofe  fet 
apart  for  the  Inca,  being  depofited  in  the  tambos ,  or  public 
dorehoufes,  it  remained  there  as  a  dated  provifion  for  times 

of  fcarcity n.  As  the  extent  of  cultivation  was  determined  with 

1  ■  .  ’  •  -  -  •  “  ). 
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fuch  provident  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  hate,  the  in-  BOOK 
vention  and  induftry  of  the  Peruvians  were  called  forth  to  ex-  ^ ^ 
traordinary  exertions,/  by  certain  defedts  peculiar  to  their  cli¬ 
mate  and  foil.  All  the  vaft  rivers  that  flow  from  the  Andes 
take  their  courfe  eaftward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Peru  is  wa¬ 
tered  only  by  fome  ftreams  which  rufli  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  like  torrents.  A  great  part  of  the  low  country  is 
fandy  and  barren,  and  never  refrefhed  with  rain.  In  order  to 
render  fuch  an  unpromiflng  region  fertile,  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Peruvians  had  recourfe  to  various  expedients.  By  means  of 
artificial  canals,  conducted,  with  much  patience  and  confider- 
able  art,  from  the  torrents  that  poured  acrofs  their  country, 
they  conveyed  a  regular  fupply  of  moifture  to  their  fields  °. 

They  enriched  the  foil  by  manuring  it  with  the  dung  of  fea- 
fowls,  of  which  they  found  an  inexhauftible  ftore  on  all  the 
iflands  fcattered  along  their  coafts  p.  In  defcribing  the  cuftoms 
of  any  nation  thoroughly  civilized,  fuch  practices  would  hard¬ 
ly  draw  attention,  or  be  mentioned  as  in  any  degree  remark¬ 
able,  but  in  the  hiftory  of  the  improvident  race  of  men  in  1 
the  New  World,  they  are  entitled  to  notice  as  Angular  proofs 
of  induftry  and  of  art.  The  ufe  of  the  plough,  indeed,  was 
unknown  to  the  Peruvians.  They  turned  up  the  earth  with 
a  kind  of  mattock  of  hard  wood q.  Nor  was  this  labour  deemed 
fo  degrading  as  to  be  devolved  wholly  upon  the  women.  Both 
fexes  joined  in  performing  this  neceflary  work.  Even  the 
children  of  the  Sun  fet  an  example  of  induftry,  by  cultivating 
a  field  near  Cuzco  with  their  own  hands,  and  they  dignified 
this  function  by  denominating  it  their  triumph  over  the  earth1. 

°  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  4.  Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  1.  &  24.  p  Acofta,  lib.  iv.  c.  37, 

Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  3.  See  NOTE  LXII.  «  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  8.  r  Vega, 

lib.  v.  c.  2. 
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book  The  fuperior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  obvious,  like- 
wife,  in  the  confiruCtion  of  their  houfes  and  public  buildings. 

Their  build-  In  the  extenfive  plains  which  if  retch  along  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  the  fky  is  perpetually  ferene,  and  the  climate  mild,  their 
houfes  were  very  properly  of  a  fabric  extremely  flight.  But 
in  the  higher  regions,  where  rain  falls,  where  the  viciffitude  of 
feafons  is  known,  and  their  rigour  felt,  they  were  confirudted 
with  greater  folidity.  They  were  generally  of  a  fquare  form, 
the  walls  about  eight  feet  high,  built  with  bricks  hardened  in  . 
the  fun,  the  door  low  and  ffrait,  and  without  any  windows. 
Simple  as  thefe  RruCtures  were,  and  rude  as  the  materials  may 
feem  to  be  of  which  they  were  formed,  they  were  fo  durable,  that 
many  of  them  ffill  fubfiff  in  different  parts  of  Peru,  long  after 
every  monument  that  might  have  conveyed  to  us  any  idea  of  the 
domeffic  Rate  of  the  other  American  nations  has  vanifhed  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  it  was  in  the  temples  confecrated  to 
the  Sun,  and  in  the  buildings  deffined  for  the  refidence  of  their 
monarchs,  that  the  Peruvians  difplayed  the  utmoR  extent  of 
their  art  and  contrivance.  The  -defcriptions  of  them  by  fuch 
of  the  Spanifh  writers  as  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating 
them  while,  in  fome  meafure,  entire,  might  have  appeared 
highly  exaggerated,  if  the  ruins  which  Rill  remain,  did  not 
vouch  the  truth  of  their  relations.  Thefe  ruins  of  facred  or 
royal  buildings  are  found  in  every  province  of  the  empire, 
and  by  their  frequency  demonRrate  that  they  are  monuments 
of  a  powerful  people,  who  muR  have  fubfiRed,  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  fome  extent,  in  a  Rate  of  no  inconfiderable  improve¬ 
ment.  They  appear  to  have  been  edifices  various  in  their  di- 
menfions.  Some  of  a  moderate  fize,  many  of  immenfe  extent, 
HI  remarkable  for  folidity,  and  refembling  each  other  in  the 
Rile  of  architecture.  The  temple  of  Pachacamac,  together 

with 
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with  a  palace  of  the  Inca,  and  a  fortrefs,  were  fo  connected  to¬ 
gether  as  to  form  one  great  ftruCture,  above  half  a  league  in 
circuit.  In  this  prodigious  pile,  the  fame  lingular  taffe  in  build¬ 
ing  is  confpicuous  as  in  other  works  of  the  Peruvians.  As 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  pulley,  and  other 
mechanical  powers,  and  could  not  elevate  the  large  ftones  and 
bricks  which  they  employed  in  building  to  any  confiderable 
height,  the  walls  of  this  edifice,  in  which  they  feem  to  have 
made  their  greateff  effort  towards  magnificence,  did  not  rife 
above  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  Though  they  had  not  dis¬ 
covered  the  ufe  of  mortar  or  of  any  other  cement  in  building, 
the  bricks  or  ftones  were  joined  with  fo  much  nicety,  that  the 
feams  can  hardly  be  difcerned8.  The  apartments,  as  far  as  the 
diflribution  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  ruins,  were  ill-difpofed, 
and  afforded  little  accommodation.  There  was  not  a  fingle 
window  in  any  part  of  the  building ;  and  as  no  light  could  en¬ 
ter  but  by  the  door,  all  the  apartments  of  larged:  dimenfion 
muff  either  have  been  perfectly  dark,  or  illuminated  by  fome 
other  means.  But  with  all  thefe  and  many  other  imperfections 
that  might  be  mentioned,  in  their  art  of  building,  the  works 
of  the  Peruvians  which  ftill  remain  muff  be  confidered  as  ftu- 
pendous  efforts  of  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  iron, 
and  convey  to  us  an  high  idea  of  the  power  poffeffed  by  their 
ancient  monarchs. 


BOOK 

VII. 


These,  however,  were  not  the  noblefl  or  mofl  ufeful  works  Their  public 
of  the  Incas.  The  two  great  roads  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  ex-  roads’ 
-tending  in  an  uninterrupted  ffretch  above  five  hundred  leagues, 
are  entitled  to  ftill  higher  praife.  The  one  was  conduced 

•  See  NOTE  LXiH. 
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through  the  interior  and  mountainous  country,  the  other 
through  the  plains  on  the  fea-coafl.  From  the  language  of  ad¬ 
miration  in  which  fome  of  the  early  writers  exprefs  their  aflo- 
nifhment  when  they  firft  viewed  thofe  roads,  and  from  the 
more  pompous  defcriptions  of  later  writers,  who  labour  to  fup- 
port  fome  favourite  theory  concerning  America,  one  might  be 
led  to  compare  this  work  of  the  Incas  to  the  famous  military 
ways  which  remain  as  monuments  of  the  Roman  power  :  But 
in  a  country  where  there  was  no  tame  animal  except  the  Llama, 
which  was  never  ufed  for  draught,  and  but  little  as  a  bead:  of  bur¬ 
den,  where  the  high  roads  were  feldom  trod  by  any  but  a  human 
foot,  no  great  degree  of  labour  and  art  was  requifite  in  forming 
them.  The  Peruvian  roads  were  only  fifteen  feet  in  breadth1, 
and  in  many  places  fo  flightly  formed,  that  time  foon  effaced 
every  veftige  of  the  courfe  in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low 
country  little  more  feems  to  have  been  done,  than  to  plant  trees 
or  to  fix  pofls  at  certain  intervals,  in  order  to  mark  the  proper 
route  to  travellers.  To  open  a  path  through  the  mountainous 
country  was  a  more  arduous  talk.  Eminences  were  levelled, 
and  hollows  filled  up,  and,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  road,  it 
was  fenced  with  a  bank  of  turf.  At  proper  diflances,  tambos , 
or  florehoufes,  were  eredted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Inca 
and  his  attendants,  in  their  progrefs  through  his  dominions. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  road  was  originally  formed  in 
this  higher  and  more  impervious  region,  it  has  proved  more 
durable ;  and  though,  from  the  inattention  of  the  Spaniards  to 
every  objedt  but  that  of  working  their  mines,  nothing  has  been 
done  towards  keeping  it  in  repair,  its  courfe  may  flill  be  traced". 


*  Cieca,  c.  60.  u  Xerez,  p.  1S9.  1 91 .  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  13,  14.  Vega, 

lib,  ix.  c.  13.  Bouguer  Voyage,  p.  105.  Ulloa  Entretenemientos,  p.  365. 
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this  defcription,  diverted  of  every  circumrtance  of  manifeft  , _ _ 

exaggeration,  or  of  fufpicious  afpedt,  it  muft  be  confidered  as 
a  rtriking  proof  of  an  extraordinary  progrefs  in  improvement 
and  policy.  To  the  favage  tribes  of  America,  the  idea  of 
facilitating  communication  with  places  at  a  dirtance  had  never 
occurred.  To  the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly  known.  Even  in 
the  mort  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  men  had  advanced  far 
in  refinement,  before  it  became  a  regular  object  of  na¬ 
tional  police  to  form  fuch  roads  as  render  intercourfe  com¬ 
modious. 


The  formation  of  thofe  roads  introduced  another  improve-  and  bridges, 
ment  in  Peru  equally  unknown  over  all  the  reft  of  America.  In 
its  courfe  from  fouth  to  north,  the  road  of  the  Incas  was  inter¬ 
fered  by  all  the  torrents  which  roll  from  the  Andes  towards  the 
Weftern  Ocean.  From  the  rapidity  of  their  courfe,  as  well  as 
from  the  frequency  and  violence  of  their  inundation,  thefe 
were  unnavigable.  Some  expedient,  however,  was  to  be  found 
for  palling  them.  The  Peruvians,  from  their  unacquaintance 
with  the  ufe  of  arches,  and  their  inability  to  work  in  wood, 
could  not  conftrudt  bridges  either  of  ftone  or  timber.  Butnecef- 
fity,  the  parent  of  invention,  fuggefted  a  device  which  fup- 
plied  that  defedt.  They  formed  cables  of  great  rtrength,  by 
twifting  together  fome  of  the  pliable  withs  or  ofiers,  with 
which  their  country  abounds  ;  fix  of  which  they  ftretched  a- 
crofs  the  ftream  parallel  to  one  another,  and  made  them  fart  on 
each  fide.  Thefe  they  bound  firmly  together  by  interweaving 
fmaller  ropes  fo  clofe,  as  to  form  a  compact  piece  of  net-work, 
which,  being  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  earth,  they 
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paffed  along  it  with  tolerable  fecurity x.  Proper  perfons  were 
appointed  to  attend  at  each  bridge,  to  keep  them  in  repair, 
and  to  affift  paffengers  y.  In  the  level  country,  where  the  ri¬ 
vers'  became  deep  and  broad  and  hill,  they  are  paffed  in  balzas , 
or  floats  ;  in  the  conftrudtion,  as  well  as  navigation  of  which* 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  appears  to  be  far  fuperior  to 
that  of  any  people  in  America.  Thefe  had  advanced  no  far¬ 
ther  in  naval  fkill  than  the  ufe  of  the  paddle,  or  oar  ;  the 
Peruvians  ventured  to  rai-fe  a  mart,  and  fpread  a  fail,  by  means 
of  which  their  balzas  not  only  went  nimbly  before  the  wind,, 
but  could  veer  and  tack  with  great  celerity  z. 


Made  of  re-  Nor  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the  Peruvians  confined  foie— 

g  fil  cr  ]y  to  objects  of  effential  utility.  They  had  made  fome  progrefs 
in  arts,  which  may  be  called  elegant.  They  poffeffed  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  in  greater  abundance  than  any  people  of  America'. 
They  obtained  gold  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Mexicans*  by 
fearching  in  the  channels  of  rivers,  or  wafhing  the  earth  in 
which  particles  of  it  were- contained.  But  in  order  to  procure 
filver,  they  exerted  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  fkill  and  in¬ 
vention.  They  had  not,  indeed,  attained  the  art  of  finking  a 
fhaft  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  penetrating  to  the  riches 
concealed  there;  but  they  hollowed  deep  caverns  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  the  fides  of  mountains,  and  emptied  fuch  veins  as 
did  not  dip  fuddenly  beyond  their  reach.  In  other  places* 
where  the  vein  lay  near  the  furface,  they  dug  pits  to  fuch  a 
depth,  that  the  perfon  who  worked  below  could  throw  out  the 
ore,  or  hand  it  up  in  bafkets  a;  They  had  difcovered  the  art 

5  NOTE  LXIV.  y  Sancho  ap.  Ram.  iii.  376,  B.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 

Vega,  lib  iii.  c.  7,  8.  Herrera,  dec.  v  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  4.  *  UHoaVoy. 

i.,176,  &c.  a  Ramufio,  iii  414,  A. 
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of  fmelting  and  refining  this,  either  by  the  fimple  application 
of  fire,  or  where  the  ore  was  more  ftubborn,  and  impregnat¬ 
ed  with  foreign  fubftances,  by  placing  it  in  fmall  ovens  or  fur¬ 
naces  on  high  grounds,  fo  artificially  conftru&ed,  that  the 
draught  of  air  performed  the  function  of  a  bellows,  a  machine 
with  which  they  were  totally  unacquainted.  By  this  fimple 
device,  the  purer  ores  were  fmelted  with  fuch  facility,  that 
the  quantity  of  filver  in  Peru  was  fo  confiderable,  that 
many  of  the  utenfils  employed  in  the  functions  of  common 
life  were  made  of  itb.  Several  of  thofe  veffels  and  trinkets 
are  faid  to  have  merited  no  fmall  degree  of  eftimation,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  neatnefs  of  the  workmanfhip,  as  well  as  the  in- 
trinfic  value  of  the  materials.  But  as  the  conquerors  of  Ame¬ 
rica  were  well  acquainted  with  the  latter,  but  had  fcarcely  any 
conception  of  the  former,  molt  of  them  were  melted  down, 
and  rated  according  totheir  weight  and  finenefs  in  the  divifion 
of  the  fpoil. 
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In  other  works  of  mere  curiofity,  or  ornament,  their  ingenuity  Works  of 
has  been  highly  celebrated.  Many  of  thefe  have  been  dug  out  of  eleSance- 
the  Guacas ,  or  mounds  of  earth,  with  which  they  covered  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  Among  thefe  are  mirrors  of  various  dimen- 
fions,  of  hard  fhining  Hones  highly  polifhed ;  veffels  of  earthen 
ware  of  different  forms ;  hatchets,  and  other  infiruments,  fome 
deflined  for  war,  and  others  for  labour.  Some  were  of  flint, 
fome  of  copper,  hardened  to  fuch  a  degree  by  an  unknown 
procefs,  as  to  fupply  the  place  of  iron  on  feveral  occafions. 

Had  the  ufe  of  thefe  tools  formed  of  copper  been  general,  the 
progrefs  of  the  Peruvians  in  the  arts  might  have  been  fuch,  as 


b  Acofta,  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  5.  Vega,  p.  i.  lib.  viii.  c.  25.  Ulloa  Entreten.  258. 
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to  emulate  that  of  more  cultivated  nations.  But  either  the 
metal  was  fo  rare,  or  the  operation  by  which  it  was  hardened 
fo  tedious,  that  their  inftruments  of  copper  were  few,  and  fo 
extremely  fmall,  that  they  feem  to  have  been  employed  only 
in  fighter  works.  But  even  to  fuch  a  circumfcribed  ufe  of 
this  imperfed  metal,  the  Peruvians  were  indebted  for  their  fu- 
periority  to  the  other  people  of  America  in  various  arts c.  The 
fame  obfervation,  however,  may  be  applied  to  them,  which  I 
formerly  made  with  refped  to  the  arts  of  the  Mexicans.  From 
feveral  fpecimens  of  Peruvian  utenfils  and  ornaments,  which 
are  depofited  in  the  royal  cabinet  in  Madrid,  and  from  fome 
preferved  in  different  collections  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  I 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  workmanfhip  is  more  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  on  account  of  the  rude  tools  with  which  it  was  executed, 
than  on  account  of  its  intrinfic  neatnefs  and  elegance 5  and  that 
the  Peruvians,  though  the  moft  improved  of  all  the  Americans, 
were  not  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  arts. 

But  notwithftanding  fo  many  circumftances,  which  feem  to 
indicate  an  high  degree  of  improvement  in  Peru,  others  occur 
that  fuggef  the  idea  of  a  fociety  fill  in  the  firft  ftages  of  its 
tranf  tion  from  barbarifm  to  civilization.  In  all  the  dominions 
of  the  Incas,  Cuzco  was  the  only  place  that  had  the  appearance, 
or  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  city.  Every  where  elfe,  the 
people  lived  moftly  in  detached  habitations,  difperfed  over  the 
country,  or,  at  the  utmoft,  fettled  together  in  fmall  villages  d. 
But  until  men  are  brought  to  affemble  in  numerous  bodies,  and 
incorporated  in  fuch  clofe  union,  as  to  enjoy  frequent  inter- 
courfe,  and  to  feel  mutual  dependence,  they  never  imbibe  per- 

c  Ulloa  Voy.  tom.  i.  381,  &c.  Id.  Entreten.  p.  369,  &C. 

d  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  Herrera,  dec.  v.  lib.  vi.  c.  4. 
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fe&ly  the  fpirit,  or  affume  the  manners  of  focial  life.  In  a 
country  of  immenfe  extent,  with  only  one  city,  the  progrefs 
of  manners,  and  the  improvement  either  of  the  neceffary  or 
more  refined  arts,  muft  have  been  fo  flow,  and  carried  on  un¬ 
der  fuch  di  fad  vantages,  that  it  is  more  furprifing  the  Peruvians 
fhould  have  advanced  fo  far  in  refinement,  than  that  they  did 
not  proceed  farther. 

In  confequence  of  this  flate  of  imperfect  union,  the  fepara- 
tion  of  profeflions  in  Peru  was  not  fo  complete  as  among  the 
Mexicans.  The  lefs  clofely  men  aflociate,  the  more  Ample 
are  their  manners,  and  the  fewer  their  wants.  The  crafts  of 
common  and  moft  neceffary  ufe  in  life  do  not,  in  fuch  a  flate, 
become  fo  complex  or  difficult,  as  to  render  it  requifite  that 
men  fhould  be  trained  to  them  by  any  particular  courfe  of 
education.  All  thofe  profeflions  were  accordingly  exercifed  by 
every  Peruvian  indifcriminately.  None  but  the  artifts,  em¬ 
ployed  in  works  of  mere  curiofity  or  ornament,  conftituted  a 
feparate  order  of  men,  or  were  diflinguifhed  from  other  citi¬ 
zens  e. 

From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another  confequence  fol¬ 
lowed.  There  was  little  commercial  intercourfe  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  great  empire.  The  a&ivity  of  commerce  is 
co-eval  with  the  foundation  of  cities ;  and  from  the  moment 
that  the  members  of  any  community  fettle  in  confiderable 
numbers  in  one  place,  its  operations  become  vigorous.  The 
citizen  muft  depend  for  fubfiftence  on  the  labour  of  thofe  who 
cultivate  the  ground.  They,  in  return,  muft  receive  fome 

e  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  15.  Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  9.  Herrera,  dec.  v.  lib.  iv,  c.  4. 
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equivalent.  Thus  mutual  intercourfe  is  eftablifhed,  and  the 
productions  of  art  are  regularly  exchanged  for  the  fruits 
of  agriculture.  In  the  towns  of  the  Mexican  empire,  Hated 
markets  were  held,  and  whatever  could  fupply  any  want  or 
defire  of  man  was  an  object  of  commerce.  But  in  Peru,  from 
the  lingular  mode  of  dividing  property,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  were  fettled,  there  was  fca  reefy  any  fpecies 
of  commerce  carried  on  between  different  provinces f,  and 
the  community  was  lefs  acquainted  with  that  adlive  inter¬ 
courfe,  which  is  at  once  a  bond  of  union,  and  an  incentive 
to  improvement. 

But  the  umwarlike  fpirit  of  the  Peruvians  was  the  moft  re¬ 
markable,  as  well  as  moft  fatal  defedt  in  their  character s.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rude  nations  in  America  oppofed  their  in¬ 
vaders  with  undaunted  ferocity,  though  with  little  conduct  or 
fuccefs.  The  Mexicans  maintained  the  ftruggle  in  defence  of 
their  liberties,  with  fuch  perfevering  fortitude,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  Spaniards  triumphed  over  them.  Peru  was  fub- 
dued  at  once,  and  almoft  without  refiftance  j  and  the  moft 
favourable  opportunities  of  regaining  their  freedom,  and  of 
crufhing  their  oppreffors,  were  loft  through  the  timidity  of  the 
people.  Though  the  traditional  hiftory  of  the  Peruvians  re^- 
prefents  all  the  Incas  as  warlike  princes,  frequently  at  the  head 
of  armies,  which  they  led  to  vidtory  and  conqueft;  few  fymp- 
toms  of  fuch  a  martial  fpirit  appear  in  any  of  their  operations 
fubfequent  to  the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  influence, 
perhaps,  of  thofe  inftitutions  which  rendered  their  manners 

f  Vega,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  g  Xerez,  igo.  Sancho  ap.  Ram.  iii.  372. 
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gentle,  gave  their  minds  this  unmanly  foftnefs  ;  perhaps,  the  BOOK 
conftant  ferenity  and  mildnefs  of  the  climate  may  have  ener- 
vated  the  vigour  of  their  frame *  perhaps,  fome  principle  in 
their  government,  unknown  to  us,  was  the  occafion  of  this  po¬ 
litical  debility.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe,  the  fad 
is  certain *  and  there  is  not  an  inftancein  hiftory  of  any  people 
fo  little  advanced  in  refinement,  fo  totally  dellitute  of  military 
talents  and  enterprize.  This  charader  hath  defcended  to  their 
pofterity.  The  Indians  of  Peru  are  now  more  tame  and  de- 
prelfed  than  any  people  of  America.  Their  feeble  fpirits,  re¬ 
laxed  in  lifelefs  inaction,  feem  hardly  capable  of  any  bold  or 
manly  exertion. 

But,  befides  thofe  capital  defeds  in  the  political  ftate  of 
Peru,  fome  detached  circumflances  and  fads  occur  in  the  Spa- 
nifh  writers,  which  difcover  a  confiderable  remainder  of  barba¬ 
rity  in  their  manners.  The  fame  cruel  cuftom,  that  prevailed  in 
fome  of  the  moll  favage  tribes,  fubfifted  among  the  Peruvians. 

On  the  death  of  the  Incas,  and  of  other  eminent  perfons,  a 
confiderable  number  of  their  attendants  were  put  to  death* 
and  interred  around  their  Guaca,  that  they  might  appear  in 
the  next  world  with  their  former  dignity,  and  be  ferved  with 
the  fame  refped.  On  the  death  of  Huana-Capac,  the  moft 
powerful  of  their  monarchs,  above  a  thoufand  vidims  were 
doomed  to  accompany  him  to  the  tomb  h.  In  one  particular, 
their  manners  appear  to  have  been  more  barbarous  than  thofe 
of  moil  rude  tribes.  Though  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  fire 
in  preparing  maize,  and  other  vegetables  for  food  *  they  de¬ 
voured  both  flefh  and  fifh  perfedly  raw,  and  aftonifhed  the 
1  *  .  t  1 .. j.'ii  +  '•  c*  r  y  ... 
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Spaniards  with  a  pra&ice  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  all  civilized 
people 


Other  domi-  But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  poffeflions  of  Spain  in 
Sn°America?in  New  World,  which,  on  account  both  of  their  antient  and 
prefent  ftate,  have  attracted  the  greateft  attention ;  her  other 
dominions  there  are  far  from  being  inconfiderable,  either  in 
extent  or  value.  Moll:  of  them  were  reduced  to  fubjeftion, 
during  the  firfl  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  by  private  adven¬ 
turers,  who  fitted  out  their  fmall  armaments  either  in  Hifpa- 
niola,  or  in  Old  Spain ;  and  were  we  to  follow  each  leader  in 
his  progrefs,  we  fhould  difcover  the  fame  daring  courage,  the 
fame  perfevering  ardour,  the  fame  rapacious  defire  of  wealth, 
and  the  fame  capacity  of  enduring  and  furmounting  every 
thing  in  order  to  attain  it,  which  diflinguifhed  the  operations  of 
the  Spaniards  in  their  greater  American  conquefts.  But,  in- 
flead  of  entering  into  a  detail,  which,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the 
tranfactions,  would  appear  almoft  a  repetition  of  what  has 
been  already  related,  I  fhall  fatisfy  myfelf  with  fuch  a  view  of 
thofe  provinces  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in  America,  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  mentioned,  as  may  convey  to  my  readers  a 
more  adequate  idea  of  its  greatnefs,  fertility,  and  opulence. 

I  begin  with  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  two  great  mo¬ 
narchies,  of  whofe  hiflory  and  inffitutions  I  have  given  fome 
account,  and  fhall  then  briefly  defcribe  the  other  diflridts  of 
Spanifh  America.  The  jurifdi&ion  of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain 
extends  over  feveral  provinces,  which  were  not  fubje£t  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Mexicans.  The  countries  of  Cinaloa  and  So¬ 
nora,  that  ftretch  along  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Vermilion  fea,  or 
gulf  of  California,  as  well  as  the  immenfe  kingdoms  of  New 

i  Xerez,  p.  190.  Sancho,  Ram.  iii.  372.  C.  Herrera,  dec.  v.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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Navarre  and  New  Mexico,  which  bend  towards  the  weft  and 
north,  did  not  acknowledge  the  foyereignty  of  Montezuma,  or 
his  predeceftors.  Thefe  regions,  not  inferior  in  magnitude  to 
all  the  Mexican  empire,  are  reduced  more  or  lefs  completely 
under  the  Spanifh  yoke.  They  extend  through  the  moft  de¬ 
lightful  part  of  the  temperate  zone;  their  foil  is,  in  general, 
remarkably  fertile,  and  all  their  produdions,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable,  are  moft  perfed  in  their  kind.  They  have  all  a 
communication  either  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  are  watered  by  fuch  rivers  as  not  only  enrich 
them,  but  may  become  fubfervient  to  commerce.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Spaniards  fettled  in  thofe  vaft  countries,  is  indeed  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall.  They  may  be  laid  to  have  fubdued,  rather  than 
to  have  occupied  them.  But  if  the  population  in  their  antient 
eftablifhments  in  America  fhall  continue  to  increafe,  they  may 
gradually  fpread  over  thofe  diftrids,  of  which,  however  invit¬ 
ing,  they  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  take  pofteflion. 

One  circumftance  may  contribute  to  the  jpeedy  population 
of  fome  diftrids.  Very  rich  mines  both  of  gold  and  filver  have  Rich  mine.?, 
been  difcovered  in  many  of  the  regions  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  Wherever  thefe  are  opened,  and  worked  with  fuccefs, 
a  multitude  of  people  refort.  In  order  to  fupply  them  with 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  cultivation  muft  be  increafed,  artifans 
of  various  kinds  muft  affemble,  and  induftry  as  well  as  wealth 
will  be  gradually  diffufed.  Many  examples  of  this  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  different  parts  of  America  fince  they  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards.  Populous  villages  and  large 
towns  have  fuddenly  arifen  amidft  uninhabited  wilds  and 
mountains ;  and  the  working  of  mines,  though  far  from  being 
the  moft  proper  objed  towards  which  the  attention,  of  an  infant 
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fociety  fhould  be  turned,  may  become  the  means  both  of  pro 
moting  ufeful  adivity,  and  of  augmenting  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple.  A  recent  and  fingular  inftance  of  this  has  happened',  which, 
as  it  is  but  little  known  in  Europe,  and  may  be  produdive  of 
great  efleds,  merits  attention.  The  Spaniards  fettled  in  the 
provinces  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  had  been  long  difturbed  by 
the  depredations  of  fome  fierce  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  year 
1765,  their  incurfions  became  fo  frequent,  and  fo  deflrudive, 
that  the  inhabitants,  in  defpair,  applied  to  the  Marquis  de 
Croix,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  for  fuch  a  body  of  troops  as  might 
enable  them  to  drive  thofe  formidable  invaders  from  their 
places  of  retreat  in  the  mountains.  But  the  treafury  of  Mexico 
was  fo  much  exhaufted  by  the  vaft  fums  drawn  from  it,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fupport  the  late  war  againft  Great  Britain,  that  the  vice¬ 
roy  could  afford  them  no  aid.  The  refped  due  to  his  virtues, 
accomplished  what  his  official  power  could  not  effed.  He  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  merchants  to  advance  about  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  pefos  for  defraying  the  expence  of  the  expedition.  The 
war  was  conduded  by  an  officer  of  abilities ;  and  after  being 
protraded  for  three  years,  chiefly  by  the  difficulty  of  purfuing 
the  fugitives  over  mountains  and  through  defiles  which  were 
almoft  impaffable,  it  terminated  in  the  year  1771,  in  the  final 
fubmiflion  of  the  tribes,  which  had  been  fo  long  the  objed  of 
terror  to  the  two  provinces.  In  the  courfe  of  this  fervice,  the 
Spaniards  marched  through  countries  into  which  they  feem  not 
to  have  penetrated  before  that  time,  and  difcovered  mines  of 
fuch  value,  as  wasaftonifhing  even  to  men  acquainted  with  the 
riches  contained  in  the  mountains  of  the  New  World.  At 
Cineguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  they  entered  a  plain  of 
fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which  they  found  gold  in  grains, 
at  the  depth  of  only  fixteen  inches,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  fome 
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of  them  weighed  nine  marks,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that  in  a 
fhort  time,  with  a  few  labourers,  they  colle&ed  a  thoufand 
marks  of  gold  in  grains,  even  without  taking  time  to  wafh  the 
earth  that  had  been  dug,  which  appeared  to  be  fo  rich,  that 
perfons  of  iki  11  computed  that  it  might  yield  what  would  be 
equal  in  value  to  a  million  of  pefos.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  1771,  above  two  thoufand  perfons  were  fettled  in 
Cineguilla,  under  the  government  of  proper  magiftrates,  and 
the  infpe£tion  of  feveral  ecclefiaftics.  As  feveral  other  mines, 
not  inferior  in  riches  to  that  of  Cineguilla,  have  been  difco- 
vered,  both  in  Sonora  and  Cinaloak,  it  is  probable  that  thefe 
negle&ed  and  thinly  inhabited  provinces  may  foon  become  as 
populous  and  valuable  as  any  part  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in 
America. 
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The  peninfulaof  California,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Vermi-  California, 

_  .  .  itsftate; 

lion  lea,  leems  to  have  been  lefs  known  to  the  ancient  Mexi¬ 
cans,  than  the  provinces  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Cortes  in  the  year  1 5 36  (Book  V.  p.  144.).  During 
a  long  period  it  continued  to  be  fo  little  frequented,  that  even 
its  form  was  unknown,  and  in  moft  charts  it  was  reprelented 
as  an  ifland,  not  as  a  peninfula1.  Though  the  climate  of  this 
country,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  fituation,  muft  be  very  de- 
firable  j  the  Spaniards  have  made  fmall  progrefs  in  peopling  it. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  laid  century,  the  Jefuits,  who  had  great 
merit  in  exploring  this  negle&ed  province,  and  in  civilizing  its 
rude  inhabitants,  imperceptibly  acquired  a  dominion  over  it  as 
complete  as  that  which  they  pofiefied  in  their  millions  inPa-- 

k  See  NOTE  LXV.  1  See  NOTE  LXVI. 
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raguay,  and  they  laboured/to , introduce  into  it  the  fame  policy, 
and  to  govern  the  natives  by  the  fame  maxims.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  court  of  Spain  from  conceiving  any  jealoufy  of  their 
defignsand  operations,  they  feem  fiudioufly  to  have  depreciat¬ 
ed  the  country,  by  reprefenting  the  climate  as  fo  difagreeable 
and  unwholefome,  and  the  foil, as  fo  barren,  that  nothing  but 
their  zealous  defire  of  converting  the  natives,  could  have  in¬ 
duced  them  to  fettle  there™.  Several  public-fpirited  citizens 
endeavoured  to  undeceive  their  fovereigns,  and  to  give  them  a 
better  view  qf  California ;  but  in  vain.  At  length,  on  the  ex- 
pulfion  of. the  Jefuits  from  the  Spaniffi  dominions,  the  court  of 
Madrid,  a?  prone  at  that.jundure  to  fufpedt  the  purity  of  the 
Order’s  intentions,  as  formerly  to  confide  in  them  with  implicit 
trull,  appointed  Don  Jofeph  Galvez,  whofe  abilities  have  fince 
raifed  him  to  the  high  rank  of  mini  Her  for  the  Indies,  to  vifit 
that  peninfula.  His  account  of  the  country  was  favourable; 
he  found  the  pearl  fifhery  on  its  coafls  to  be  valuable,  and 
discovered  mines  of  gold  of  a  very  promifing  appearance  n. 
From  its  vicinjty,  to  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  it  is  probable,  that  if 
the  population  of  thefe  provinces  fhall  increafe  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  fuppofed,  California  may,  by  degrees,  receive 
from  them  fuch  a  recruit  of  inhabitants,  as  to  be  no  longer 
reckoned  among  the  defolate  and  ufelefs  difiri&s  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  empire. 


Yucatan  and  On  the  eafi  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  are  compre- 
Hcmduras.  hended  in  the  government  of  New  Spain,  though  antiently  they 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  em¬ 
pire.  Thefe  large  provinces,  firetching  from  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  beyond  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  do  not,  like  the  other 
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territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  derive  their  value  either 
from  the  fertility  of  their  foil,  or  the  richnefs  of  their  mines, 
but  they  yield,  in  greater  abundance  than  any  part  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  logwood  tree,  which,  in  dying  fome  colours,  is  fo  far 
preferable  to  any  other  material,  that  the  confumption  of  it 
in  Europe  is  confiderable,  and  it  has  become  an  article  in 

L  ,  .......  f  '  V  ’  -  v  - 

commerce  of  great  value.  During  a  long  period,  no  Euro¬ 
pean  nation  intruded  upon  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  provinces, 
or  attempted  to  obtain  any  fhare  in  this  branch  of  trade.  But 
after  the  conqueft  of  Jamaica  by  the  Englifh,  it  foon  appeared 
what  a  formidable  rival  was  now  feated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Spanifh  territories.  One  of  the  firft  objecfts  that  tempt¬ 
ed  the  Englifh,  was  the  great  profit  arifing  from  the  logwood 
trade,  and  the  facility  of  wtefting  fome  portion  of  it  from  the 
Spaniards.  Some  adventurers  from  Jamaica  made  the  firft 
attempt  at  Cape  Catoche,  the  fouth-eaft  promontory  of  Yuca¬ 
tan,  and  by  cutting  logwood  there,  carried  on  a  gainful  traffic. 
When  moft  of  the  trees  near  the  coaft  in  that  place  were 
felled,  they  removed  to  the  ifland  of  Trift,  in  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  ;  and,  in  later  times,  their  principal  ftation  has  been 
in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Spaniards,  alarmed  at  this 
encroachment,  endeavoured  by  negociation,  remonftrances, 
and  open  force,  to  prevent  the  Englifh  from  obtaining  any 
footing  on  that  part  of  the  American  continent.  But  after 
ftruggling  againft  it  for  more  than  a  century,  the  difafters  of 
laft  war  extorted  from  the  court  of  Madrid  a  reludlant  confent 
to  tolerate  this  fettlement  of  foreigners  in  the  heart  of  its  terri¬ 
tories  °.  The  pain  which  this  humbling  concefiion  occafioned, 
feems  to  have  fuggefted  a  method  of  rendering  it  of  little  con- 
fequence,  more  effectual  than  all  the  efforts  of  negociation  or 
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violence.  The  logwood  produced  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Yuca¬ 
tan,  where  the  foil  is  drier,  is  in  quality  far  fuperior  to  that 
which  grows  on  the  marfhy  grounds  where  the  Engl ifh  are 
fettled.  By  encouraging  the  cutting  of  this,  and  permitting 
the  importation  of  it  into  Spain  without  paying  any  dutyp, 
fuch  vigour  has  been  given  to  this  declining  branch  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  logwood  which  the  Englifh  bring  to  market 
has  funk  fo  much  in  value,  that  their  trade  to  the  Bay  of 
Honduras  has  gradually  declined  s  fince  it  obtained  a  legal 
fa  nation;  and,  it  is  probable,  will  foon  be  finally  abandoned. 
In  that  event,  the  provinces  of  Yucatan  and  Honduras  will 
become  poffeflions  of  confiderable  importance  to  Spain. 


Cofta  Rica  Still  farther  eaft  than  Honduras  lie  the  two  provinces  of 
andVeragua.  £0q.a  Rica  and  Veragua,  which  likewife  belong  to  the  vice¬ 
royalty  of  New  Spain ;  but  both  have  been  fo  much  neglected 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  apparently  of  fuch  fmall  value,  that 
they  merit  no  particular  attention. 

Chili.  Th  e  moft  important  province  depending  on  the  vice-royalty 

of  Peru,  is  Chili.  The  Incas  had  eftablifhed  their  dominion 
in  fome  of  its  fouthern  diftricfts ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  its  gallant  and  high  fpirited  inhabitants  maintained 
their  independence.  The  Spaniards,  allured  by  the  fame  of  its 
opulence,  early  attempted  the  conqueft  of  it  under  Diego  Al- 
magro;  and  after  his  death,  Pedro  de  Valdivia  refumed  the 
defign.  Both  met  with  fierce  oppofition.  The  former  relin- 
quifhed  the  enterprize  in  the  manner  which  I  have  mentioned r. 
The  latter,  after  having  given  many  difplays,  both  of  courage 

P  Real  Cedula,  Campomanes,  iii.  145.  S  See  NOTE  LXVII. 
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and  military  {kill,  was  cut  off  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  under  his  command.  Francifco  de  Villagra,  his  lieu¬ 
tenant,  by  his  fpirited  conduct,  checked  the  natives  in  their 
career,  and  faved  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  from  deftruc- 
tion.  By  degrees,  all  the  champaign  country  along  the  coift 
was  fubjeded  to  the  Spanifh  dominion.  The  mountainous 
country  is  {till  poffeffed  by  the  Puelches,  Araucos,  and  other 
tribes  of  its  original  inhabitants,  formidable  neighbours  to  the 
Spaniards,  with  whom,  during  the  courfe  of  two  centuries, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  perpetual  holtility,  fuf- 
pended  only  by  a  few  intervals  of  infecure  peace. 

That  part  of  Chili,  then,  which  may  properly  be  deemed  a 
Spanifh  province,  is  a  narrow  diitrid,  extending  along  the  coaft 
from  the  defert  of  Atacamas  to  the  ifland  of  Chiloe,  above  nine 
hundred  miles.  Its  climate  is  the  moft  delicious  in  the  New 
World,  and  is  hardly  equalled  by  that  of  any  region  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Though  bordering  on  the  Torrid  Zone,  it 
never  feels  the  extremity  of  heat,  being  fcreened  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Andes,  and  refrefhed  from  the  weft  by  cooling  fea-breezes. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  is  fo  mild  and  equable,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  give  it  the  preference  to  that  of  the  fouthern  provinces 
in  their  native  country.  The  fertility  of  the  foil  correfponds 
with  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  and  is  wonderfully  accom¬ 
modated  to  European  productions.  The  moft  valuable  of  thefe, 
corn,  wine,  and  oil,  abound  in  Chili,  as  if  they  had  been  nati  ve 
to  the  country.  All  the  fruits  imported  from  Europe  attain  to 
full  maturity  there.  The  animals  of  our  hemifphere  not  only 
multiply,  but  improve  in  this  delightful  region.  The  horned 
cattle  are  of  larger  fize  than  thofe  of  Spain.  Its  breed  of  horfes 
furpaffes,  both  in  beauty  and  in  fpirit,  the  famous  Anda- 
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lufian  race,  from  which  they  fprung.  Nor  has  Nature  ex- 
haufled  her  bounty  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  fhe  has  ftored 
its  bowels  with  riches.  Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  filver,  of 
copper,  and  of  lead,  have  been  difcovered  in  various  parts 
of  it. 


Caufe  of  its 
being  ne¬ 
glected  by 
the  Spani¬ 
ards. 


A  country  diftinguifhed  by  fo  many  bleffings,  we  may  be 
apt  to  conclude,  would  early  become  a  favourite  ffation  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  muft  have  been  cultivated  with  peculiar  predi¬ 
lection  and  care.  Inftead  of  this,  a  great  part  of  it  remains 
unoccupied.  In  all  this  extent  of  country,  there  are  not  above 
eighty  thoufand  white  inhabitants,  and  about  three  times  that 
number  of  negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  The  molt  fer¬ 
tile  foil  in  America  lies  uncultivated,  and  fomeof  its  moft  pro- 
mifing  mines  remain  unwrought.  Strange  as  this  neglect  of 
the  Spaniards  to  avail  themfelves  of  advantages,  which  feemed 
to  court  their  acceptance,  may  appear,  the  caufes  of  it  can  be 
traced.  The  only  intercourfe  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in  the 
South  Sea,  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries  by  the  annual 
fleet  to  Porto-bello.  All  the  produce  of  the  colonies  were  fhip- 
ped  in  the  ports  of  Callao,  or  Arica  in  Peru,  for  Panama,  and 
carried  from  thence  acrofs  the  Ifthmus.  All  the  commodities 
which  they  received  from  the  mother-country,  were  conveyed 
from  Panama  to  the  fame  harbours.  Thus  both  the  exports 
and  imports  of  Chili  pafled  through  the  hands  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Peru.  Thefe  had  of  courfe  a  profit  on  each  ;  and 
in  both  tranfactions  the  Chilefe  felt  their  own  fubordi- 
nation  ;  and  having  no  direct  intercourfe  with  the  parent 
date,  they  depended  upon  another  province  for  the  difpofal 
of  their  productions,  as  well  as  for  the  fupply  of  their  wants. 
Under  fuch  difcouragements,  population  could  not  increafe, 
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and  induftry  was  deftitute  of  one  chief  incitement.  But 
now  that  Spain,  from  motives  which  I  fhall  mention  hereafter, 
has  adopted  a  new  fyftem,  and  carries  on  her  commerce  with 
the  colonies  in  the  South  Sea,  by  fhips  which  go  round  Cape 
Horn  j  a  direCt  intercourfe  is  opened  between  Chili  and  the  Mo¬ 
ther-country.  The  gold,  the  filver,  and  the  other  commodi¬ 
ties  of  the  province,  will  be  exchanged  in  its  own  harbours 
for  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  Chili  may  fpeedily  rife  into 
that  importance  among  the  Spanilh  fettlements  to  which  it  is 
entitled  by  its  natural  advantages.  It  may  become  the  granary 
of  Peru,  and  the  other  provinces  along  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  it 
may  fupply  them  with  wine,  with  cattle*  with  horfes,  with 
hemp,  and  many  other  articles  for  which  they  now  depend  up¬ 
on  Europe.  Though  the  new  fyftem  has  been  eftablifhed  only 
a  few  years,  thofe  effie&s  of  it  begin  already  to  be  obferved  \ 
If  it  fhall  be  adhered  to  with  any  fteadinefs  for  half  a  centu¬ 
ry,  one  may  venture  to  foretell,  that  population,  induftry,  and 
opulence,  will  advance  in  this  province  with  rapid  progrefs. 
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To  the  eaft  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  Tucumanand  Rio  Provinces  of 
de  la  Plata,  border  on  Chili,  and  like  it  were  dependent  on  the  J^Rk^de  la 
Vice-royalty  of  Peru.  Thefe  regions  of  immenfe  extent  ftretch  Plata* 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth  above  thirteen  hundred  miles, 
and  in  breadth  more  than  a  thoufand.  This  country,  which  is  Northern  and 
larger  than  moft  European  kingdoms,  naturally  forms  itfelf  in-  vtfon!™  d  ' 
to  two  great  divifions,  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the 
fouth  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  former  comprehends  Paraguay, 
the  famous  millions  of  the  Jefuits,  and  feveral  other  diftriCts. 

But  as  difputes  have  long  fubfi  fled  between  the  courts  of  Spain 
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B  vi?  K  anc^  ■^>or^:u§a^  concerning  its  boundaries,  which,  it  is  probable, 
will  be  foon  finally  afcertained,  either  amicably,  or  by  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  fword,I  chufe  to  referve  my  account  of  this  nor¬ 
thern  divifion,  until  I  enter  upon  the  hillory  of  Portuguefe 
America,  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected;  and  in  relating 
it,  I  fhall  be  able  from  authentic  materials,  fupplied  both  by 
Spain  and  Portugal,  to  give  a  full  and  accurate  defcription  of 
the  operations  and  views  of  the  Jefuits,  in  rearing  that  fingular 
fabrick  of  policy  in  America,  which  has  drawn  fo  much  atten¬ 
tion,  and  has  been  fo  imperfectly  underltood.  The  latter  divi¬ 
fion  of  the  province  contains  the  governments  of  Tucuman 
and  Buenos-Ayres ;  and  to  thefe  I.  fhall  at  prefent  confine  my 
obfervations.. 

View  of  the  The  Spaniards  entered  thispart  of  America  by  the  river  De 

3atter’  la  Plata ;  and  though  a  fucceffion  of  cruel  difafters  befel  them  in 

their  early  attempts  to  eftablifh  their  dominion  there,  they  were 
encouraged  to  perfill  in  the  defign,  at  firlt  by  the  hopes  of  dis¬ 
covering  mines  in  the  interior  country,  and  afterwards  by  the 
neceflity  of  occupying  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  other  nation 
from  fettling  there,  and  penetrating  by  this  route  into  their  rich 
pofleflions  in  Peru.  But  except  Buenos-Ayres,  they  have  made 
no  fettlement  of  any  confequence  in  all  the  valt  fpace  which  I 
have  mentioned.  There  are  indeed  fcattered  over  it,  a  few 
places  on  which  they  have  bellowed  the  name  of  towns,  and  to 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  add  fome  dignity,  by  erecting 
them  into  bifhopricks;  but  they  are  no  better  than  paltry  vil¬ 
lages,  each  with  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants.  One  cir- 
cumllance,  however,  which  was  not  originally  forefeen,  has 
contributed  to  render  this  diflriCt,  though  thinly  peopled,  of 
confiderable  importance.  The  province  of  Tucuman,  together 
with  the  country  to  the  fouth  of  the  Plata,  inllead  of  being 
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covered  with  wood  like  other  parts  of  America,  forms  one  vaft 
open  plain,  almofl:  without  a  tree.  The  foil  is  a  deep  fertile 
mould,  watered  by  many  ftreams  defcending  from  the  Andes, 
and  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure.  In  this  rich  pafturage,  the 
horfes  and  cattle  imported  by  the  Spaniards  from  Europe  have 
multiplied  to  a  degree  which  almofl:  exceeds  belief.  This  has 
enabled  the  inhabitants  not  only  to  open  a  lucrative  trade  with 
Peru,  by  fupplying  it  with  cattle,  horfes,  and  mules,  but  to 
carry  on  a  commerce  no  lefs  beneficial,  by  the  exportation  of 
hides  to  Europe.  From  both  the  colony  has  derived  great 
advantages.  But  its  commodious  fituation  for  carrying  on 
contraband  trade,  has  been  the  chief  fource  of  its  profperity. 
While  the  court  of  Madrid  adhered  to  its  antient  fyflem,  with 
refpeCt  to  its  communication  with  America,  the  river  De  la 
Plata  lay  fo  much  out  of  the  courfe  of  Spanilh  navigation, 
that  interlopers,  almofl:  without  any  rifque  of  being  either 
obferved  or  obftruCted,  could  pour  in  European  manufactures 
in  fuch  quantities,  that  they  not  only  fupplied  the  wants  of 
the  colony,  but  were  conveyed  into  all  the  eaftern  drftriCts  of 
Peru.  When  the  Portuguefe  in  Brafil  extended  their  fettle- 
ments  to  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  new  channel  was 
opened,  by  which  prohibited  commodities  flowed  into  the  Spa- 
nifli  territories,  with  ftill  more  facility,  and  in  greater  abun¬ 
dance.  This  illegal  traffic,  however  detrimental  to  the  parent 
ftate,  contributed  to  the  increafe  of  the  fettlement,  which  had 
the  immediate  benefit  of  it,  and  Buenos  Ayres  became  gra¬ 
dually  a  populous  and  opulent  town.  What  may  be  the 
efteCt  of  the  alteration  lately  made  in  the  government  of  this 
colony,  the  nature  of  which  fhall  be  defcribed  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  Book,  cannot  hitherto  be  known. 
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All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  the 
iflands  excepted,  of  whofe  difcovery  and  reduction  I  have  for¬ 
merly  given  an  account,  are  comprehended  under  two  great  di- 
vifions;  the  former  denominated  the  kingdom  of  TierraFirme, 
the  provinces  of  which  ftretch  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
eaftern  frontier  of  New  Spain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco; 
the  latter,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  fituated  in  the  in¬ 
terior  country.  With  a  fhort  view  of  thefe  I  fhall  clofe  this 
part  of  my  work. 


To  the  eaft  of  Veragua,  the  laft  province  fubjedt  to  the  vice- 
Darien.  roy  of  Mexico,  lies  the  ifthmus  of  Darien.  Though  it  was  in 
this  part  of  the  continent,  that  the  Spaniards  firft  began  to 
plant  colonies,  they  have  made  no  confiderable  progrefs  in 
peopling  it.  As  the  country  is  extremely  mountainous,  de¬ 
luged  with  rain  during  a  good  part  of  the  year,  remarkably 
unhealthful,  and  contains  no  mines  of  great  value,  they 
would  probably  have  abandoned  it  altogether,  if  they  had  not 
been  allured  to  continue  by  the  excellence  of  the  harbour  of 
Porto-bello  on  the  one  fea,  and  that  of  Panama  on  the  other, 
Thefe  have  been  called  the  keys  to  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  north  and  fouth  fea,  between  Spain  and  her  moll 
valuable  colonies.  In  confequence  of  this  advantage,  Pa¬ 
nama  has  become  a  confiderable  and  thriving  town.  The 
peculiar  noxioufnefs  of  its  climate  has  prevented  Porto-bello 
from  increafing  in  the  fame  proportion.  As  the  intercourfe 
with  the  fettlements  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  now  carried  on 
by  another  channel,  it  is  probable  that  both  Porto-bello  and 
Panama  will  decline,  when  no  longer  nourifhed  and  enriched 
by  that  commerce,  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their  prof- 
perity,  and  even  their  exigence. 
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The  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha,  flretch  to 
the  eaftward  of  the  iflhmus  of  Darien.  The  country  flill  con¬ 
tinues  mountainous,  but  its  vallies  begin  to  expand,  are  well 
watered,  and  extremely  fertile.  Pedro  de  Heredia  fubjedled 
this  part  of  America  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  about  the  year 
1532.  It  is  thinly  peopled,  and  of  courfe  ill  cultivated.  It 
produces,  however,  a  variety  of  valuable  drugs,  and  fome 
precious  flones,  particularly  emeralds.  But  its  chief  import¬ 
ance  is  derived  from  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  the  fafefl  and 
belt  fortified  of  any  in  the  American  dominions  of  Spain.  In  a 
fituation  fo  favourable,  commerce  foon  began  to  flourifh.  As 
early  as  the  year  1544,  it  feems  to  have  been  a  town  of  fome 
note.  But  when  Carthagena  was  chofen  as  the  port  in  which 
the  galeons  fhould  firfl  begin  to  trade  on  their  arrival  from 
Europe,  and  to  which  they  were  dire&ed  to  return,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  their  voyage  homeward,  the  commerce  of  its 
inhabitants  was  fo  much  favoured  by  this  arrangement,  that 
it  foon  became  one  of  the  moll  populous,  opulent,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  cities  in  America.  There  is,  however,  reafon  to  appre¬ 
hend,  that  it  has  reached  its  highefl  point  of  exaltation,  and 
that  it  will  be  fo  far  affedled  by  the  change  in  the  Spanifh 
fyflem  of  trade  with  America,  which  has  withdrawn  from  it 
the  defirable  vifits  of  the  galeons,  as  to  feel  at  leafl  a  tempo¬ 
rary  decline.  But  the  wealth  now  collected  there,  mull  find 
or  create  employment  for  itfelf,  and  may  be  turned  with  ad¬ 
vantage  into  fome  new  channel.  Its  harbour  is  fo  fafe,  and 
fo  conveniently  fituated  for  receiving  commodities  from 
Europe,  its  merchants  have  been  fo  long  accuflomed  to  con¬ 
vey  thefe  into  all  the  adjacent  provinces,  that  it  is  probable 
they  will  flill  retain  this  branch  of  trade,  and  Carthagena  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance. 
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BOO  K  The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  on  the  eaft,  was 
firft  vifited  by  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  in  the  year  1499*;  anc^ 
Venezuela.  Spaniards,  on  their  landing  there,  having  obferved  fome  huts  in 
an  Indian  village  built  upon  piles,  in  order  to  raife  them  above 
the  flagnated  water  which  covered  the  plain,  were  led  to  bellow 
upon  it  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  little  Venice,  by  their  ufual 
propenfity  to  find  a  refemblance,  between  what  they  difcovered 
in  America,  and  the  objects  which  were  familiar  to  them  in 
Europe.  They  made  fome  attempts  to  fettle  there,  but  with 
little  fuccefs.  The  final  reduction  of  the  province  was  accom- 
plilhed  by  means  very  different  from  thofe  to  which  Spain  was 
indebted  for  its  other  acquifitions  in  the  New  World.  The 
ambition  of  Charles  V.  often  engaged  him  in  operations  of  fuch 
variety  and  extent,  that  his  revenues  were  not  fufficient  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expence  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  Among 
other  expedients  for  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  his  funds,  he 
had  borrowed  large  fums  from  the  Velfers  of  Augfburgh,  the 
moft  opulent  merchants  at  that  time  in  Europe.  By  way  of  re¬ 
tribution  for  thefe,  or  in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  obtaining  a  new 
loan,  he  bellowed  upon  them  the  province  of  Venezuela,  to  be 
held  as  an  hereditary  fief  of  the  crown  of  Caflile,  on  condition 
that  within  a  limited  time  they  fhould  render  themfelves  mailers 
of  the  country,  and  ellablilh  a  colony  there.  Under  the  direction 
of  fuch  perfons,  it  might  have  been  expedted,  that  a  fettlement 
would  have  been  ellablilhed  on  maxims  very  different  from 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards,  and  better  calculated  to  encourage  fuch 
ufeful  indullry,  as  they  might  have  known  to  be  the  only  cer¬ 
tain  fource  of  profpenty  and  opulence.  But  unfortunately 
they  committed  the  execution  of  their  plan  to  fome  of  thofe 


t  Book  ii.  p.  148. 
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foldiers  of  fortune  with  which  Germany  abounded  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  Thefe  adventurers,  impatient  to  amafs  riches, 
that  they  might  fpeedily  abandon  a  ftation  which  they  foon 
difcovered  to  be  very  uncomfortable,  indead  of  planting  a 
colony  that  might  have  cultivated  and  improved  the  country, 
wandered  from  didrid  to  didrid  in  fearch  of  mines,  plunder¬ 
ing  the  natives  with  unfeeling  rapacity,  or  oppreffing  them  by 
the  impofition  of  intolerable  tafks.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  their  avarice  and  exadions,  in  comparifon  with  which 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards  were  moderate,  defolated  the  province 
fo  completely,  that  it  could  hardly  afford  them  fubfidance,  and 
the  Velfers  relinquifhed  a  property,  from  which  the  inconfi- 
derate  condud  of  their  agents  left  them  no  hope  of  ever  de¬ 
riving  any  advantage  When  the  wretched  remainder  of  the 
Germans  deferted  Venezuela,  the  Spaniards  again  took  pof- 
feffion  of  it  j  but,  notwithdanding  many  natural  advantages, 
it  is  one  of  their  mofl  languifhing  and  unprodudive  fettle- 
ments. 


book 

VII. 


The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cumana  are  the  lad  of  the  Caraccas  and 
Spanifh  territories  on  this  coad ;  but  in  relating  the  origin  and 
operations  of  the  mercantile  company,  in  which  an  exclufive 
right  of  trade  with  them  has  been  veded,  I  fhall  hereafter  have 
occafion  to  confider  their  date  and  produdions. 


The  new  kingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely  an  inland  country  New  feing- 
of  vad  extent.  This  important  addition  was  made  to  the  domi-  nada. 
nions  of  Spain  about  the  year  1536,  by  Sebadian  deBenalcazar 
andGonzalo  Ximenes  de  Opefada,  two  of  the  braved  and  mod 
accomplifhed  officers  employed  in  the  conqued  of  America, 


/ 
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book  The  former,  who  commanded  at  that  time  in  Qjiito,  attacked 
it  from  the  fouth  j  the  latter  made  his  invafion  from  Santa 
Martha  on  the  north.  As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
region  were  farther  advanced  in  improvement  than  any  people 
in  America,  but  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians x,  they  defended 
themfelves  with  great  refolution  and  good  condud.  The 
abilities  and  perfeverance  of  Benalcazar  and  Qpefada  fur- 
mounted  all  oppofition,  though  not  without  encountering 
many  dangers,  and  reduced  the  country  into  the  form  of  a 
Spanifh  province. 

The  new  kingdom  of  Granada  is  fo  far  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  that  though  it  approaches  almoft  tothe  equa¬ 
tor,  the  climate  is  remarkably  temperate.  The  fertility  of  its 
vallies  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  richeft  diftrids  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  its  higher  grounds  yield  gold  and  precious  {tones  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  not  by  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  that  this  gold  is  found;  it  is  mingled  with  the  foil  near 
the  furface,  and  feparated  from  it  by  repeated  wafhings  with 
water.  This  operation  is  carried  on  wholly  by  negroe  llaves ; 
for  though  the  chill  fubterranean  air  has  been  difcovered,  by 
experience,  to  be  fo  fatal  to  them,  that  they  cannot  be  employed 
in  the  deep  fiver  mines,  they  are  more  capable  of  performing 
the  other  fpecies  of  labour  than  Indians.  As  the  natives  in 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  are  exempt  from  that  lervice, 
which  has  wafted  their  race  fo  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  it  is  remarkably  populous.  Some  diftrids  yield  gold  with 
a  profufion  no  lefs  wonderful  than  that  in  the  vale  of  Cine- 
guilla,  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  and  it  is  often  found 
in  pepitas,  or  grains,  which  manifeft  the  abundance  in  which 


x  Book  iv.  p.  345,  &c. 
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it  is  produced.  On  a  rifing  ground  near  Pampelona,  fingle  book 
labourers  have  collected  in  a  day  what  was  equal  in  value  to 
a  thoufand  pefos  y.  A  late  governor  of  Sante  Fe  brought  with 
him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  virgin  gold,  eftimated  to  be  worth 
feven  hundred  and  forty  pounds  fterling.  But  without  found¬ 
ing  any  calculation  on  what  is  rare  and  extraordinary,  the 
value  of  the  gold  ufually  collected  in  this  country,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  provinces  of  Popayan  and  Choco,  is  of  confider- 
able  amount.  Its  towns  are  populous  and  flourifhing.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  country 
daily  increafes.  Cultivation  and  induftry  of  various  kinds 
begin  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  profper.  A  confiderable  trade 
is  carried  on  with  Carthagena,  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and 
other  commodities,  being  conveyed  down  the  great  river  of  St. 

Magdalen  to  that  city.  On  another  quarter,  the  new  king¬ 
dom  of  Granada  has  a  communication  with  the  Atlantic  by 
the  river  Orinoco ;  but  the  country  which  ftretches  along  its 
banks  towards  the  eaft,  is  little  known,  and  imperfe&ly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Spaniards. 

y  Piedrahita  Hilt.  del  N.  Reyno,  p.  481 ,  MS.  penes  me. 
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After  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  B ^ 
difcoveries  and  conquefts  during  more  than  half  a  century, 

I  have  conducted  them  to  that  period  when  their  authority 
was  eltablilhed  over  almofl  all  the  vaff  regions  in  the  New  Jrad^of  the 
World  ftill  fubjed  to  their  dominion.  The  effed  of  their  fet-  lonies. 
tlements  upon  the  countries  of  which  they  took  poffeflion,  the 
maxims  which  they  adopted  in  forming  their  new  colonies,  the 
interior  ftrudure  and  policy  of  thefe,  together  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  progreflive  improvement  upon  the  parent 
flate,  and  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  nations,  are  the  ob¬ 
jects  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention,  and  they  are  no 
lefs  interefting  than  important. 


The  firft  vifible  confequence  of  the  eflablifhments  made  Depopulation 
by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  was  the  diminution  of  the  an-  the  firft  effedt 
Vol.  II.  Y  y  cient  oft,iera' 
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Caufes  of  this 
in  the  iflands, 
and  fome  parts 
of  the  coi»- 
tinent. 


cient  inhabitants,  to  a  degree  equally  aftonifhing  and  deplo¬ 
rable.  I  have  already,  on  different  occafions,  mentioned  the 
difaftrous  influence  under  which  the  connexion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  with  the  people  of  our  hemifphere  commenced,  both  in 
the  iflands,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  continent,  and  have 
touched  upon  various  caufes  of  their  rapid  confumption. 
Wherever  the  inhabitants  of  America  had  refolution  to  take 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  rights,  many  perifhed  in 
the  unequal  conteft,  and  were  cut  off  by  their  fierce  invaders. 
But  the  greateft  defolation  followed  after  the  fword  was 
fheathed,  and  the  conquerors  were  fetted  in  tranquillity.  It 
was  in  the  iflands,  and  in  thofe  provinces  of  the  continent 
which  flretch  from  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad  to  the  confines  of 
Mexico,  that  the  fatal  effe&s  of  the  Spanifh  dominion  were 
firfi  and  moft  fenfibly  felt.  All  thefe  were  occupied  either  by 
wandering  tribes  of  hunters,  or  by  fuch  as  had  made  but  fmall 
progrefs  in  cultivation  and  induftry.  When  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  by  their  new  mafters  to  take  up  a  fixed  refidence,  and 
to  apply  to  regular  labour ;  when  talks  were  impofed  upon 
them  difproportioned  to  their  flrength,  and  were  exacted  with 
unrelenting  feverity  ;  they  poffeffed  not  vigour  either  of  mind 
or  of  body  to  fuftain  this  unufual  load  of  oppreflion.  Dejection 
and  defpair  drove  many  to  end  their  lives  by  violence.  Fatigue 
and  famine  deftroyed  more.  In  all  thofe  extenfive  regions,  the 
original  race  of  inhabitants  wafted  away  j  in  fome  it  was  totally 
extinguifhed.  In  Mexico,  where  a  powerful  and  martial 
people  diftinguifhed  their  oppofition  to  the  Spaniards,  by  ef¬ 
forts  of  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  great  numbers  fell  in 
the  field ;  and  there,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  ftill  greater  numbers 
perifhed  under  the  hardfhips  of  attending  the  Spanifh  armies 
in  their  various  expeditions  and  civil  wars,  worn  out  with  the 
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inceffant  toil  of  carrying  their  baggage,  provifions,  and  mill-  book 
tary  {lores.  ^ 

But  neither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  qf  the  Spaniards  were  fo  inNew Spain 
deftrudtive  to  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  the  inconfide- 
rate  policy  with  which  they  eftablifhed  their  new  fettlements. 

The  former  were  temporary  calamities,  fatal  to  individuals; 
the  latter  was  a  permanent  evil,  which,  with  gradual  confump- 
tion,  wafted  the  nation.  When  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  divided  among  the  conquerors,  each  was  eager  to 
obtain  a  diftridt,  from  which  he  might  expedt  an  inftantaneous 
recompence  for  all  his  fervices.  Bold  adventurers,  accuftomed 
to  the  careleflnefs  and  diflipation  of  a  military  life,  had  nei¬ 
ther  induftry  to  carry  on  any  plan  of  regular  cultivation,  nor 
patience  to  wait  for  its  flow,  but  certain  returns.  Inftead  of 
fettling  in  the  vallies  occupied  by  the  natives,  where  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  foil  would  have  amply  rewarded  the  diligence  of 
the  planter,  they  chofe  to  fix  their  flat  ions  in  fome  of  the 
mountainous  regions,  frequent  both  in  New  Spain  and  in  Peru. 

To  fearch  for  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  was  the  chief  objedl  of 
their  adtivity.  The  vaft  profpedts  which  this  opens,  and  the 
alluring  hopes  which  it  continually  prefents,  correfpond  won¬ 
derfully  with  the  fpirit  of  enterprize  and  adventure  that  ani¬ 
mated  the  firft  emigrants  to  America  in  every  pirt  of  their 
condudt.  In  order  to  pufti  forward  thofe  favourite  projedts, 
fo  many  hands  were  wanted,  that  the  fervice  of  the  natives 
became  indifpenfably  requifite.  They  were,  accordingly, 
compelled  to  abandon  their  antient  habitations  in  the  plains, 
and  driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains.  The  fudden  tranfition 
from  the  fultry  climate  of  the  vallies,  to  the  chill  penetrating 
air  peculiar  to  high  lands  in  the  torrid  zone;  the  fatigue  of 

Y  y  2  exorbitant 
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exorbitant  labour,  fcanty  or  unwHolefome  nourifhment,  and 
the  defpondency  occafioned  by  a  fpecies  of  opprefTion  to  which 
they  were  not  accuftomed,  and  of  which  they  faw  no  end, 
affedted  them  nearly  as  much  as  their  lefs  induftrious  country¬ 
men  in  the  i (lands.  They  funk  under  the  united  preflure  of 
thofe  calamities,  and  melted  away  with  almoft  equal  rapidity 
In  confequence  of  this,  together  with  the  introdudlior,  of  the 
fmall-pox,  a  malady  unknown  in  America,  and  extremely  fatal 
to  the  natives1,  the  number  of  people,  both  in  New  Spain  and 
Peru,  was  fo  much  reduced,  that  in  a  few  years  the  accounts 
of  their  antient  population  appeared  almoft  incredible b. 


Not  the  refult  Such  are  the  moft  confiderable  events  and  caufes,  which,  by 
of  policy  | Cm  their  combined  operation,  contributed  to  depopulate  America. 

Without  attending  to  thefe,  many  authors,  aftonifhed  at  the 
fuddennefs  of  the  defolation,  have  afcribed  this  unexampled 
event  to  a  fcheme  of  policy  no  lefs  profound  than  atrocious. 
The  Spaniards,  as  they  pretend,  confcious  of  their  own  inability 
to  occupy  the  vaft  regions  which  they  had  difcovered,  and  fore- 
feeing  the  impoflibility  of  maintaining  their  authority  over  a 
people  infinitely  fuperior  to  themfelves  in  number,  in  order  to 
preferve  America,  refolved  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants,  and 
by  converting  it  into  a  defart,  endeavoured  to  fecure  their 
own  dominion  over  it c.  But  nations  feldom  extend  their  views 
to  obje&s  fo  remote,  or  lay  their  plans  fo.  deep  *  and,  for  the 
honour  of  humanity,  we  may  obferve,  that  no  nation  ever  de- 


2  Torquemada,  1.613. 
lib.  x.  c.  4.  Uiloa  Entreten.  206. 
See  NOTE  LXVIIL 


a  B.  Diaz,  c.  124.  Herrera,  dec.  if. 
b  Torquem.  615.  642,643. 
c  See  NOTE  LXIX. 
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liberately  formed  fuch  an  execrable  fcheme.  The  Spanifh  book 
monarchs,  far  from  adting  upon  any  fuch  fyftem  of  deftrudtion, 
were  uniformly  folicitous  for  the  prefervation  of  their  new 
fubjedts..  With  Ifabella,  zeal  for  propagating  the  chriftian 
faith,  and  the  defire  of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
and  the  consolations  of  religion,  to  people  deftitute  of  fpiritual 
light,  were  more  than  oftenfible  motives  for  encouraging  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  attempt  his  difcoveries.  Upon  his  fuccefs,  file 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  pious  purpofe,  and  manifefted  the 
moft  tender  concern  to  fecure  not  only  religious  inftrudtion, 
but  mild  treatment,  to  that  inofienfive  race  of  men  fubjedted 
to  her  crown d.  Her  fucceffors  adopted  the  fame  ideas ;  and, 
on  many  occafions,  which  I  have  mentioned,  their  authority 
was  interpofed  in  the  moft  vigorous  exertions,  to  protedl  the 
people  of  America  from  the  oppreflion  of  their  Spanifh  fub— 
jedts.  Their  regulations  for  this  purpofe  were  numerous,  and 
often  repeated.  They  were  framed  with  wifdom,  and  didlated 
by  humanity.  After  their  pofteffions  in  the  New  World  be¬ 
came  fo  extenfive,  as  might  have  excited  fome  apprehenfions: 
of  difficulty  in  retaining  their  dominion  over  them,  the  fpirit 
of  their  regulations  was  as  mild  as  when  their  fettlements 
were  confined  to  the  iflands  alone.  Their  folicitude  to  pro- 
tedl  the  Indians  feems  rather  to  have  augmented  as  their  ac- 
quifitions  increafed ;  and  from  ardour  to  accomplifh  this,  they 
enadted,  and  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  execution  of  laws, 
which  excited  a  formidable  rebellion  in  one  of  their  colonies, 
and  fpread  alarm  and  difaffedtion  through  all  the  reft.  But 
the  avarice  of  individuals  was  too  violent  to  be  controuled 
by  the  authority  of  laws.  Rapacious  and  daring  adven¬ 
turers,  far  removed  from  the  feat  of  government,  little 


d  See  NOT  E  LXX. 
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book  accuftomed  to  the  reftraints  of  military  difcipline  while  in  fer- 
vice,  and  ftill  lefs  difpofed  to  refped  the  feeble  jurifdi&ion  of 
civil  power  in  an  infant  colony,  defpifed  or  eluded  every  re¬ 
gulation  that  fet  bounds  to  their  exactions  and  tyranny.  The 
parent  ftate,  with  perfevering  attention,  iffued  edi&s  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  oppreffion  of  the  Indians ;  the  colonifts,  regardlefs  of 
thefe,  or  trufting  to  their  diftance  for  impunity,  continued  to 
confider  and  treat  them  as  flaves.  The  governors  themfelves, 
and  other  officers  employed  in  the  colonies,  feveral  of  whom 
were  as  indigent  and  rapacious  as  the  adventurers  over  whom 
they  prefided,  were  too  apt  to  adopt  their  contemptuous  ideas 
of  the  conquered  people;  and,  inftead  of  checking,  encouraged 
or  connived  at  their  exceffes.  The  defolation  of  the  New 
World  fhould  not  then  be  charged  on  the  court  of  Spain,  or 
be  confidered  as  the  effect  of  any  fyftem  of  policy  adopted 
there.  It  ought  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  conquerors  and 
firft  planters  of  America,  who,  by  meafures  no  lefs  inconfide- 
rate  than  unjuft,  countera&ed  the  edi&s  of  their  fovereign, 
and  have  brought  difgrace  upon  their  country. 


nor  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  reli¬ 
gion. 


With  ft  ill  greater  injuftice,  have  many  authors  reprefented 
the  intolerating  fpirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  the 
caufe  of  exterminating  the  Americans,  and  have  accufed  the 
Spanifh  ecclefiaftics  of  animating  their  countrymen  to  the 
{laughter  of  that  innocent  people,  as  idolaters  and  enemies  of 
God.  But  the  firft  miffionaries  who  viftted  America,  though 
weak  and  illiterate,  were  pious  men.  They  early  efpoufed  the 
defence  of  the  natives,  and  vindicated  their  character  from  the 
afperfions  of  their  conquerors,  who,  defcribing  them  as  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  formed  to  the  offices  of  civil  life,  or  of  compre¬ 
hending  the  doftrines  of  religion,  contended,  that  they  wTere 

a  fub- 
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a  fubordinate  race  of  men,  on  whom  the  hand  of  nature  had 
fet  the  mark  of  fervitude.  From  the  accounts  which  I  have 
given  of  the  humane  and  perfevering  zeal  of  the  Spanifh  mif- 
fionaries,  in  protecting  the  helplefs  flock  committed  to  their 
charge,  they  appear  in  a  light  which  refle&s  luftre  upon  their 
function.  They  were  minifters  of  peace,  who  endeavoured  to 
wreft  the  rod  from  the  hands  of  oppreflors.  To  their  power¬ 
ful  interpofition,  the  Americans  were  indebted  for  every  regu¬ 
lation  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  their  fate.  The  clergy 
in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  regular  as  well  as  fecular,  are  ftill 
coniidered  by  the  Indians  as  their  natural  guardians,  to  whom 
they  have  recourfe  under  the  hardfhips  and  exactions  to  which 
they  are  too  often  expofed e. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  rapid  depopulation  of  America,  a 
very  confiderable  number  of  the  native  race  ftill  remains  both  in  ftiil  remab- 
Mexico  and  Peru,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  which  were  not  ex-  ins‘ 
pofedto  the  firft  fury  of  the  Spanifh  arms,  or  defolated  by  the 
firft  efforts  of  their  induftry,  ftill  more  ruinous.  In  Guatimala, 

Chiapa,  Nicaragua,  and  other  delightful  provinces  of  the 
Mexican  empire  that  ftretch  along  the  fouth-fea,  the  race  of 
Indians  is  ftill  numerous.  Their  fettlements  in  fome  places  are 
fo  populous,  as  to  merit  the  name  of  cities f.  In  the  three  au¬ 
diences  into  which  New  Spain  is  divided,  there  are  at  leaft  two 
millions  of  Indians ;  a  pitiful  remnant,  indeed,  of  its  antient  po¬ 
pulation  !  but  fuch  as  ftill  forms  a  body  of  people  fuperior  in 
number  to  that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  country 
In  Peru  feveral  diftri&s,  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Qjiito1, 
are  occupied  almoft  entirely  by  Indians..  In  other  provinces, 

*  See  N  Q  T  E  LXXI.  f  See  N  O  T  E  LXXII.  e  See  NOTE  LXXIII.. 
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BOOK  they  are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards,  and  in  many  of  their 
fettlements  pradtife  the  mechanic  arts,  and  fill  moft  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  ftations  in  fociety.  As  the  inhabitants,  both  of  Mexico 
and  Peru, were  accuftomed  to  a  fixed  refidence,  and  to  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  regular  induftry,  lefs  violence  was  requifite  in  bringing 
them  to  fome  conformity  with  the  European  modes  of  civil  life. 
But  wherever  the  Spaniards  fettled  among  the  favage  tribes  of 
America,  their  attempts  to  incorporate  with  them  have  been 
always  fruitlefs,  and  often  fatal  to  the  natives.  Impatient  of 
reftraint,  and  difdaining  labour  as  a  mark  of  fervility,  they 
either  abandoned  their  original  feats,  and  fought  for  independ- 
ance  in  mountains  and  forefts  inacceffible  to  their  oppreffors, 
or  perifhed  when  reduced  to  a  ftate  repugnant  to  their  antient 
ideas  and  habits.  In  the  diftri&s  adjacent  to  Carthagena,  to 
Panama,  and  to  Buenos-Ayres,  the  defolation  is  more  gene¬ 
ral  than  even  in  thofe  parts  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  of  which  the 
Spaniards  have  taken  moft  full  pofteflion. 


General  idea 
of  the  policy 
of  Spain  in  its 
colonies. 


t 


But  the  eftablifhments  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World, 
though  fatal  to  its  antient  inhabitants,  were  made  at  a  period 
when  that  monarchy  was  capable  of  forming  them  to  beft  ad¬ 
vantage.  By  the  union  of  all  its  petty  kingdoms,  Spain  was 
become  a  powerful  ftate,  equal  to  fo  great  an  undertaking.  Its 
monarchs,  having  extended  their  prerogative  far  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  which  once  circumfcribed  the  regal  power  in  every  king¬ 
dom  of  Europe,  were  hardly  fubjedt  to  controul,  either  in  con¬ 
certing,  or  in  executing  their  meafures.  In  every  wide  extend¬ 
ed  empire,  the  form  of  government  muft  be  fimple,  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  fovereign  abfolute,  that  his  refolutions  may  be 
taken  with  promptitude,  and  pervade  the  whole  with  undimi¬ 
ni  fhed  force.  Such  was  the  power  of  the  Spanifh  monarchs, 
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when  they  were  called  to  deliberate  concerning  the  mode  of  BOOK 
eftablifhing  their  dominion  over  the  moft  remote  provinces, 
that  had  ever  been  fubjeded  to  any  European  ftate.  In  this 
deliberation,  they  felt  themfelves  under  no  conftitutional  re- 
ftraint,  and  that  as  independent  matters  of  their  ownrefolves, 
they  might  iffue  the  edids  requifite  for  modelling  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  new  colonies,  by  a  mere  ad  of  prerogative. 


This  early  interpofition  of  the  Spanifh  crown,  in  order  to  Early  inter- 
regulate  the  policy  and  trade  of  its  colonies,  is  a  peculiarity  fegal  autho-* 
which  diflinguilhes  their  progrefs  from  that  of  the  colonies  of  nc*v# 
any  other  European  nation.  When  the  Portuguefe,  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  French,  took  poffeflion  of  thofe  regions  in  America 
which  they  now  occupy,  the  advantages  which  they  promifed 
to  yield  were  fo  remote  and  uncertain,  that  they  were  fuffered 
to  druggie  through  a  hard  infancy,  almoft  without  guidance 
or  protedion  from  the  parent  ftate.  But  gold  and  filver,  the 
firft  produdions  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  the  New  World, 
were  more  alluring,  and  immediately  attraded  the  attention 
of  their  monarchs.  Though  they  had  contributed  little  to  the 
difcovery,  and  almoft  nothing  to  the  conqueft  of  the  New 
World,  they  inftantly  affumed  the  fundion  of  its  legiflators ; 
and  having  acquired  a  fpecies  of  dominion  formerly  unknown, 
they  formed  a  plan  for  exercifing  it,  to  which  nothing  fimilar 
occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  human  affairs. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  Spanifh  jurifprudence  with  re-  All  power 
fped  to  America,  is  to  conlider  what  has  been  acquired  there  vefiePd°inThe 
as  veiled  in  the  crown,  rather  than  in  the  ftate.  By  the  crown* 
bull  of  Alexander  VI.  on  which,  as  its  great  charter,  Spain 
founded  its  right,  all  the  regions  that  had  been,  or  fhould 
Vol.  II.  Z  z  be 
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book  be  difcovered,  were  bellowed  as  a  free  gift  upon  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella.  They  and  their  fucceflors  were  uniformly  held  to  be 
the  univerfal  proprietors  of  the  vail  territories,  which  the  arms 
of  their  fubjeds  conquered  in  the  New  World.  From  them, 
all  grants  of  land  there  flowed,  and  to  them  they  finally  return¬ 
ed.  The  leaders  who  conducted  the  various  expeditions,  the 
governors  who  prefided  over  the  different  colonies,  the  officers 
of  juftice,  and  the  miniflers  of  religion,  were  all  appointed  by 
their  authority,  and  removable  at  their  pleafure.  The  people 
who  compofed  infant  fettlements  were  intitled  to  no  privileges 
independent  of  the  fovereign,  or  that  ferved  as  a  barrier  againfl 
the  powfer  of  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that  when  towns  were 
built,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate,  the  citizens  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  eled  their  own  magiflrates,  who  governed  by  laws 
which  the  community  enaded.  Even  in  the  mofl  defpotic 
Hates,  this  feeble  fpark  of  liberty  is  not  extinguifhed.  But  in 
the  cities  of  Spanifh  America,  this  jurifdidion  is  merely  muni¬ 
cipal.  and  is  confined  to  the  regulation  of  their  own  interior 
commerce  and  police.  In  whatever  relates  to  public  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  general  interefl,  the  will  of  the  fovereign  is  law. 
No  political  power  originates  from  the  people.  All  centres  in 
the  crown,  and  in  the  officers  of  its  nomination. 


All  the  new 
dominions  of 
Spain  fubjeft- 
ed  to  two 
viceroys. 


When  the  conquefts  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  were  com¬ 
pleted,  their  monarchs,  in  forming  the  plan  of  interior  policy 
for  their  new  dominions,  divided  them  into  two  immenfe  go¬ 
vernments,  one  fubjed  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  the  other 
to  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  The  jurifdidion  of  the  former  extended 
over  all  the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  northern  di- 
viflon  of  the  American  continent.  Under  that  of  the  latter,  was 
comprehended  whatever  fhe  poflefled  in  South  America.  This 
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arrangement,  which,  from  the  beginning,  was  attended  with  book 
many  inconveniencies,  became  intolerable  when  the  remote 
provinces  of  each  viceroyalty  began  to  improve  in  induftry  and 
population.  The  people  complained  of  their  fubjedion  to  a 
fuperior,  whofe  place  of  refidence  was  fo  diftant,  or  fo  inac- 
ceflible,  as  almoft  excluded  them  from  any  intercourfe  with  the 
feat  of  government.  The  authority  of  the  viceroy  over  diftrids 
fo  far  removed  from  his  own  eye  and  obfervation,  was  unavoid¬ 
ably  both  feeble  and  ill-direded.  As  a  remedy  for  thofe  evils, 
a  third  viceroyalty  has  been  eftablifhed  in  the  prefent  century, 
at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  the  jurifdidion  of  which  extends  over  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  Tierra  Fir  me,  and  the  province  of  Quito  h.  Thofe  Theirpowers. 
viceroys  not  only  reprefent  the  perfon  of  their  fovereign,  but 
poftefs  his  regal  prerogatives  within  the  precinds  of  their  own 
governments,  in  their  utmoft  extent.  Like  him,  they  exercife 
fupreme  authority  in  every  department  of  government,  civil, 
military,  and  criminal.  They  may  prefide  in  every  tribunal. 

They  have  the  foie  right  of  nominating  the  perfons  who 
hold  many  offices  of  the  higheft  importance,  and  the  occa- 
fional  privilege  of  fupplying  fuch  as  are  in  the  royal  gift,  until 
the  fucceffor  appointed  by  the  king  ffiall  arrive.  The  exter¬ 
nal  pomp  of  their  government  is  fuited  to  its  real  dignity  and 
power.  Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at 
Madrid,  with  horfe  and  foot  guards,  a  houfehold  regularly 
eftablifhed,  numerous  attendants,  and  enfigns  of  command, 
difplaying  fuch  magnificence,  as  hardly  retains  the  appearance 
of  delegated  authority'. 

h  Voy.  deUIloa,  i.  23.  25$.  *  Ulloa,  Voy.  i.  43a.  Gage,  61. 
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But  as  the  viceroys  cannot  difchargein  perfon  the  fun&ions 
of  a  fupreme  magiftrate  in  every  part  of  their  extenfive  jurif- 
SnceS  ofAu'  didfion,  they  are  aided  in  their  government  by  officers  and  tri¬ 
bunals  fimilar  to  thofe  in  Spain.  The  conduct  of  civil  affairs 
in  the  various  provinces  and  diftridts,  into  which  the  Spanifh 
dominions  in  America  are  divided,  is  committed  to  magiftrates 
of  various  orders  and  denominations*,  fome  appointed  by  the 
king,  others  by  the  viceroy,  but  all  fubjedt  to  his  command, 
and  amenable  to  his  jurifdidtion.  The  adminiffration  of  juftice 
is  vetted  in  tribunals,  known  by  the  name  of  Audiences ,  and 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  court  of  Chancery  in  Spain. 
Thefe  are  eleven  in  number,  and  difpenfe  juftice  to  as  many 
diftridts,  into  which  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  America  are  di¬ 
vided1".  The  number  of  judges  in  them  is  various,  according 
to  the  extent  and  importance  of  their  jurifdidtion.  The  ftation 
of  a  judge  in  the  court  of  Audience  is  no  lefs  honourable  than 
lucrative,  and  is  commonly  filled  by  perfons  of  fuch  abilities 
and  merit,  as  renders  this  tribunal  extremely  refpedtable.  Both 
civil  and  criminal  caufes  come  under  their  cognizance,  and  for 
each  peculiar  judges  are  fet  apart.  Though  it  is  only  in  the 
moftdefpotic  governments  that  the  fovereign  exercifes  in  per¬ 
fon  the  formidable  prerogative  of  adminiftering  juftice  to  his 
fubjedts,and  in  abfolving,  or  condemning,  confults  no  law  but 
what  is  depofited  in  his  own  breaft;  though,  in  all  the  mo¬ 
narchies  of  Europe,  judicial  authority  is  committed  to  magif- 
trates,  whofe  decifions  are  regulated  by  known  laws  and  efta- 
blifhed  forms,  the  Spanifh  viceroys  have  often  attempted  to  in¬ 
trude  themfelves  into  the  feat  of  juftice,  and  with  an  ambition 
which  their  diftance  from  the  controul  of  a  fuperior,  rendered 


Their  jurif- 
dittion. 


bold. 
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bold,  have  afpired  at  a  power  which  their  matter  does  not  veil-  BOOK 
ture  to  affume.  In  order  to  check  an  ufurpation  which  mutt 
have  annihilated  juftice  and  fecurity  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  by 
fubjeding  the  lives  and  property  of  all  to  the  will  of  a  Angle 
man,  the  viceroys  have  been  prohibited,  in  the  moil  explicit 
terms,  by  repeated  laws,  from  interfering  in  the  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  courts  of  Audience,  or  from  delivering  an  opi¬ 
nion,  or  giving  a  voice,  with  refped  to  any  point  litigated  be¬ 
fore  them  ^  In  fome  particular  cafes,  in  which  any  queftion  of 
civil  right  is  involved,  even  the  political  regulations  of  the 
viceroy  may  be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  court  of  Au¬ 
dience,  which,  in  thofe  inftances,  may  be  deemed  an  interme¬ 
diate  power  placed  between  him  and  the  people,  as  a  conftitu- 
tional  barrier  to  circumfcribe  his  jurifdidion.  But  as  legal  re- 
ttraints  on  a  perfon  who  reprefents  the  fovereign,  and  is  clothed 
with  his  authority,  are  little  fuited  to  the  genius  of  Spanifh  po¬ 
licy  ;  the  hefitation  and  referve  with  which  it  confers  this 
power  on  the  courts  of  Audience,  are  remarkable.  They  may 
advife,  they  may  remonftrate,  but  in  the  event  of  a  dired  col- 
lifion  between  their  opinion  and  the  will  of  the  viceroy,  what 
he  determines  mutt  be  carried  into  execution,  and  nothing  re¬ 
mains  for  them,  but  today  the  matter  before  the  king  and  the 
council  of  the  Indies111.  But  to  be  intitled  to  remonftrate,  and 
inform  againft  a  perfon,  before  whom  all  others  mutt  be  filent, 
and  tamely  fubmitto  his  decrees,  is  a  privilege  which  adds  dig¬ 
nity  to  the  courts  of  Audience.  This  is  farther  augmented  by 
another  circumftance.  Upon  the  death  of  a  viceroy,  without 
any  provifton  of  a  fucceffor  by  the  king,  the  fupreme  power 

1  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  xv.  1.  35.  38.  44.  lib.  iii.  tit.  iii.  1.  36,  37. 

m  Solorz.  De  jure  Ind.  Jib.  iv.  c.  3.  n.40,  41.  Recop.,  lib  ii.  tit.  xv.  1.  3.6.  lib.  iii. 
tit.  iii.  1.  34.  Lib.  v.  tit.  ix.  1.  i. 
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is  veiled  in  the  court  of  Audience  relident  in  the  capital  of  the 
viceroyalty,  and  the  fenior  judge,  affilled  by  his  brethren,  ex- 
ercifes  all  the  functions  of  the  viceroy  while  the  office  con¬ 
tinues  vacant n.  In  matters  that  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Audiences,  in  the  courfe  of  their  ordinary  jurifdidion, 
as  courts  of  juflice,  their  fentences  are  final  in  every  litigation 
concerning  property  of  lefs  value  than  fix  thoufand  pefos ; 
but  when  the  fubjed  in  difpute  exceeds  that  fum,  their  deci- 
fions  are  fubjed  to  review,  and  may  be  carried  by  appeal  be¬ 
fore  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies  °. 


Council  of 
the  Indies. 


Its  power. 


In  this  council,  one  of  the  moil  confiderable  in  the  monarchy 
for  dignity  and  power,  is  veiled  the  fupreme  government  of  all 
the  Spanilh  dominions  in  America.  It  was  firll  ellablilhed  by 
Ferdinand,  in  the  year  1511,  and  brought  into  a  more  perfed 
form  by  Charles  V.  in  the  year  1524.  Its  jurifdidion  extends 
to  every  department,  ecclefiallical,  civil,  military,  and  commer¬ 
cial.  All  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  the  government  and 
police  of  the  colonies  originate  there,  and  mull  be  approved  of 
by  two-thirds  of  the  members,  before  they  are  ilfued  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  All  the  offices,  of  which  the  nomination  is 
referved  to  the  crown,  are  conferred  in  this  council.  To  it  each 
perfon  employed  in  America,  from  the  viceroy  downwards,  is 
accountable.  It  reviews  their  condud,  rewards  their  fervices, 
and  inflids  the  punilhments  due  to  their  malverfations  p.  Be¬ 
fore  it  is  laid  whatever  intelligence,  either  public  or  fecret,  is 
received  from  America,  and  every  fcheme  of  improving  the 
adminillration,  the  police,  or  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  is 


n  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  xv.  1.  57,  &c. 
P  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  ii.  1.  1,2,  & c. 


0  Recop.  lib.  v.  tit.  xiii.  1.  1,  &c. 
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fubmitted  to  its  confideration.  From  the  firft  inftitution  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  it  has  been  the  conflant  objed  of 
the  catholic  monarchs  to  maintain  its  authority,  and  to  make 
fuch  additions  from  time  to  time,  both  to  its  power  and  its 
fplendour,  as  might  render  it  formidable  to  all  their  fubjeds  in 
the  New  World.  Whatever  degree  of  public  order  and  virtue 
Hill  remains  in  that  country,  where  fo  many  circumftances 
confpire  to  relax  the  former,  and  to  corrupt  the  latter,  may  be 
afcribed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  wife  regulations  and  vigilant 
infpedion  of  this  refpedable  tribunal^. 
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As  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  always  prefent  in  his  council  Cafa  de  Con- 
of  the  Indies,  its  meetings  are  held  in  the  place  where  he  re-  tratacion- 
fides.  Another  tribunal  has  been  inftituted,  in  order  to  regu¬ 
late  fuch  commercial  affairs,  as  required  the  immediate  and  per- 
fonal  infpedion  of  thofe  appointed  to  Superintend  them.  This 
is  called  Cafa  de  la  Contratacion ,  or  the  houfe  of  trade,  and  was 
eftablifhed  in  Seville,  to  whofe  port  commerce  with  the  New 
World  was  confined,  as  early  as  the  year  1501.  It  may  be  Its  funaions, 
confidered  both  as  a  board  of  trade,  and  as  a  court  of  judica¬ 
ture.  In  the  former  capacity,  it  takes  cognizance  of  whatever 
relates  to  the  intercourfe  of  Spain  with  America,  it  regulates 
what  commodities  fhould  be  exported  thither,  and  has  the  in¬ 
fpedion  of  fuch  as  are  received  in  return.  It  decides  concern¬ 
ing  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for  the  Well  Indies,  the  freight, 
and  burden  of  the  Ships,  their  equipment,  and  deffination.  In 
the  latter  capacity,  it  judges  with  refpedto  every  queff  ion,  civil, 
commercial,  or  criminal,  arifing  in  confequence  of  the  tranf- 
adions  of  Spain  with  America  j  and  in  both  thefe  departments, 

q  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  lib.  iv.  1.  2 2. 
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BOOK  its  decifions  are  exempted  from  the  review  of  any  court  but 
that  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  r. 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  fyftem  of  government,  which 
Spain  has  eftablifhed  in  her  American  colonies.  To  enumerate 
the  various  fubordinate  boards  and  officers  employed  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  in  collecting  the  public  revenue,  and 
in  regulating  the  interior  police  of  the  country,  to  defcribe 
their  different  functions,  and  to  inquire  into  the  mode  and 
effeCt  of  their  operations,  would  prove  a  detail  no  lefs  intri¬ 
cate  than  minute  and  uninterefting. 


Firft  objefl, 
to  fecure  an 
exclulive 
trade. 


The  firft  objeCt  of  the  Spanifh  monarchs  was  to  fecure  the 
productions  of  the  colonies  to  the  parent  ftate,  by  an  abfolute 
prohibition  of  any  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations.  They 
took  poffeffion  of  America  by  right  of  conqueft,  and  confcious 
of  the  feeblenefs  of  their  infant  fettlements,  and  aware  of  the 
difficulty  in  eftablifhing  their  dominion  over  fuch  vaft  regions, 
or  of  retaining  fo  many  reluCiant  nations  under  the  yoke,  they 
dreaded  the  intrufion  of  ftrangers ;  they  even  fhunned  their  in- 
fpeCtion,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  them  at  a  diftance  from  their 
coafts.  This  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  exclufion,  which  at  firft  was 
natural,  and  perhaps  neceffary,  augmented  as  their  poffeffions 
in  America  extended,  and  the  value  of  them  came  to  be  more 
fully  underftood.  In  confequence  of  it,  a  fyftem  of  colonizing 
was  introduced,  to  which  there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  fimi- 
lar  among  mankind.  In  the  ancient  world,  it  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  fend  forth  colonies.  But  they  were  of  two  kinds  only. 
They  were  either  migrations,  which  ferved  to  difburden  a  ftate 


r  Recop.  lib.  ix.  tit.  i.  Veitia  Norte  de  la  Contratacion,  lib.  i.  c.  i; 
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Of  its  fuperfluous  fubjeCts,  when  they  multiplied  toofaftfor  B  O^O  K 
the  territory  which  they  occupied  :  or  they  were  military  de-  u 

tachments  ftationed,  as  garrifons,  in  a  conquered  province.  The 
colonies  offome  Greek  republics,  and  the  fwarms  of  northern 
barbarians  which  fettled  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  were  of 
the  firft  fpecies.  The  Roman  colonies  were  of  the  fecond.  In 
the  former,  the  connection  with  the  mother-country  quickly 
ceafed,  and  they  became  independent  ftates.  In  the  latter,  as 
the  disjunction  was  not  complete,  the  dependence  continued. 

In  their  American  fettlements,the  Spanifh  monarchs  took  what  Regulations 
was  peculiar  to  each,  and  ftudied  to  unite  them.  By  fending  pofe.  *  pUr 
colonies  to  regions  fo  remote,  by  eftablifhing  in  each  a  form  of 
interior  policy  and  adminiftration,  under  diftinCt  governors, 
and  with  peculiar  laws,  they  disjoined  them  from  the  mother- 
country.  By  retaining  in  their  own  hands  the  rights  of  legi- 
flation,  as  well  as  that  of  impofing  taxes,  together  with  the 
power  of  nominating  the  perfons  who  filled  every  department, 
civil  or  military,  they  fecured  their  dependence.  Happily  for 
Spain,  the  fituation  of  her  colonies  was  fuch,  as  rendered  it 
poflible  to  reduce  this  new  idea  into  practice.  Almoft  all  the 
countries  which  fhe  had  difcovered  and  occupied,  lay  within 
the  tropics.  The  productions  of  that  large  portion  of  the  globe, 
are  different  from  thofe  of  Europe,  even  in  its  moft  fouthern 
provinces.  The  qualities  of  the  climate  and  of  the  foil  natural ly 
turn  the  induftry  of  thofe  who  fettle  there  into  new  channels. 

When  the  Spaniards  firft  took  poffeffion  of  their  domains  in 
America,  the  precious  metals  which  they  yielded,  were  the 
only  objeCt  that  attracted  their  attention.  Even  when  their 
efforts  began  to  take  a  better  direction,  they  employed  them- 
felves  almoft  wholly  in  rearing  fuch  peculiar  productions  of  the 
climate,  as,  from  their  rarity  or  value,  were  of  .chief  demand  in 
Vol.  II.  3  A  the 
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book  the  mother-country.  Allured  by  vaft  profpeCts  of  immediate 
wealth,  they  difdained  to  wafte  their  induftry  on  what  was  lefs 
lucrative,  but  of  fuperior  moment.  In  order  to  render  it  im- 
poflible  to  correct  this  error,  and  to  prevent  them  from  making 
any  efforts  that  might  interfere  with  thofe  of  Spain,  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  feveral  fpecies  of  manufactures,  and  even  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  vine,  or  olive,  are  prohibited  in  the  colonies5,  un¬ 
der  fevere  penalties l.  They  muft  trufl  entirely  to  the  mother- 
country  for  the  objeCts  of  primary  neceffity.  Their  clothes, 
their  furniture,  their  inftruments  of  labour,  their  luxuries,  and 
even  a  confiderable  part  of  the  provifions  which  they  con¬ 
futed,  were  imported  from  Spain.  During  a  great  part  of  the 
flxteenth  century,  Spain  pofleffing  an  extenfive  commerce  and 
flourifliing  manufactures,  could  fupply  with  eafe  the  growing 
demands  of  her  colonies,  from  her  own  ftores.  The  produce 
of  their  mines  and  plantations  was  given  in  exchange  for 
thefe.  But  all  that  the  colonies  received,  as  well  as  all  that 
they  gave,  was  conveyed  in  Spanifh  bottoms.  No  veffel  be¬ 
longing  to  the  colonies  was  ever  permitted  to  carry  the  com¬ 
modities  of  America  to  Europe.  Even  the  commercial  inter- 
courfe  of  one  colony  with  another,  was  either  abfolutely  pro¬ 
hibited,  or  limited  by  many  jealous  reftritftions.  All  that 
America  yields  flows  into  the  ports  of  Spain ;  all  that  it  con- 
fumes  muft  iflue  from  them.  No  foreigner  can  enter  one  of 
its  colonies  without  exprefs  permiflion;  no  veflel  of  any 
foreign  nation  is  received  into  their  harbours ;  and  the  pains 
of  death,  with  confifcation  of  moveables,  are  denounced 
againft  every  inhabitant  who  prefumes  to  trade  with  themu. 
Thus  the  colonies  are  kept  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  pupillage ; 

»  See  NOTE  LXXV.  t  B.  VHoa  Retab.  des  Manuf.  &c.  p.  206. 

»  Recopil.  lib.  ix.  tit,-  xxvii,  1. 1 .  4.  7,  &c. 
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and  by  the  introdu&ion  of  this  commercial  dependence,  a  re¬ 
finement  in  policy  of  which  Spain  fet  the  firft  example  to  the 
European  nations,  the  fupremacy  of  the  parent  ftate  hath  been 
maintained  over  remote  colonies  during  two  centuries  and  a 
half. 
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Slow  progrefs 
of  population 
from  Europe. 


Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the  Spanifh  monarchs 
feem  to  have  attended  in  forming  their  new  fettlements  in 
America.  But  they  could  not  plant  with  the  fame  rapidity  that 
they  had  deftroyed  ;  and,  from  many  concurring  caufes,  their 
progrefs  wTas  extremely  flow,  in  filling  up  the  immenfe  void 
which  their  devaluations  had  occafioned.  As  foon  as  the  rage 
for  difcovery  and  adventure  began  to  abate,  the  Spaniards 
opened  their  eyes  to  danger  and  diftrefles,  which  at  firft  they 
did  not  perceive,  or  had  defpifed.  The  numerous  hardfhips 
with  which  the  members  of  infant  colonies  have  to  ftruggle, 
the  difeafes  of  unwholefome  climates,  fatal  to  the  conftitution 
of  Europeans;  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  country,  covered 
with  forefts,  into  culture ;  the  want  of  hands  neceffary  for 
labour  in  fome  provinces,  and  the  flow  reward  of  induftry  in 
all,  unlefs  where  the  accidental  difcovery  of  mines  enriched  a 
few  fortunate  adventurers,  were  evils  univerfally  felt  and  mag¬ 
nified.  Difcouraged  by  the  view  of  thefe,  the  fpirit  of  migra¬ 
tion  was  fo  much  damped,  that  fixty  years  after  the  difcovery 
of  the  New  World,  the  number  of  Spaniards  in  all  its  pro¬ 
vinces  is  computed  not  to  have  exceeded  fifteen  thoufand 


•  »•  f  *  4», 

The  mode  in  which  property  was  diftributed  in  the  Spanifti  Difcouraged 
colonies,  and  the  regulations  eftablifhed  with  refpp<ft  to  the  p^perfy1,16  of 

x  See  NOTE  LXXVI. 
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B  vii?  K  tranfmifli°n  of  it,  whether  by  defcent,  or  by  fale,  were  ex- 
— tremely  unfavourable  to  population.  In  order  to  promote  a  ra¬ 
pid  increafe  of  people  in  any  new  fettlement,  property  in  land 
ought  to  be  divided  into  fmall  fhares,  and  the  alienation  of  it 
fhould  be  rendered  extremely  eafy  y.  But  the  rapacioufnefs  of 
the  Spanifh  conquerors  of  the  New  World  paid  no  regard  to 
this  fundamental  maxim  of  policy  j  and,  as  they  poffeffed  power, 
which  enabled  them  to  gratify  the  utmoft  extravagance  of  their 
withes,  many  of  them  feized  diftridts  and  provinces  of  vafl  ex¬ 
tent,  and  held  them  as  encomiendas.  By  degrees  they  obtained 
the  privilege  of  converting  a  part  of  thefe  into  Mayor afgos,  a 
fpecies  of  fief,  introduced  into  the  Spanifh  fyftem  of  feudal 
jurifprudence  %  which  can  neither  be  divided  nor  alienated. 
Thus  a  great  portion  of  landed  property,  under  this  rigid  form 
of  entail,  is  withheld  from  circulation,  and  defcends  from  fa¬ 
ther  to  fon  unimproved,  and  of  little  value  either  to  the  proprie¬ 
tor  or  to  the  community.  In  the  account  which  I  have  given 
of  the  redudtion  of  Peru,  various  examples  occur  of  enormous 
tra&s  of  country  occupied  by  fome  of  the  conquerors  a.  The 
exceffes  in  other  provinces  were  fimilar  j  for  as  the  value  of  the 
lands  which  they  acquired,  was  originally  eftimated  according 
to  the  number  of  Indians  which  lived  upon  them,  America  was 
in  general  fo  thinly  peopled,  that  only  diftri&s  of  great  extent 
could  afford  fuch  a  number  of  labourers,  as  might  be  employed 
in  the  mines  with  any  profped  of  confiderable  gain.  The  per¬ 
nicious  effefts  of  thofe  radical  errors  in  the  diftribution  and 
nature  of  property  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  are  felt  through 
every  department  of  induftry,  and  may  be  confidered  as  one 

y  Dr.  Smith’s  Inquiry,  ii.  1 66.  z  Recop.  lib.  iv.  tit.  iii.  I.  24. 

a  Book  vi.  p.  259. 
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great  caufe  of  a  progrefs  in  population  fo  much  flower  than 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  better  conftituted  colonies b. 


book 

viii. 


To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  fupport  of  the  enormous  and  and  thfe  "a: 
expenflve  fabric  of  their  ecclefiaftical  eftablifliment,  has  been  a  ecclefiaftical 
burden  on  the  Spanilh  colonies,  which  has  greatly  retarded  the  pollcy* 
progrefs  of  population  and  induflry.  The  payment  of  tythes  is 
a  heavy  tax  on  induflry ;  and  if  the  exaction  of  them  be  not  re¬ 
gulated  and  circumfctibed  by  the  wifdom  of  the  civil  magi- 
ftrate,  it  becomes  intolerable  and  ruinous.  But,  infleadof  any 
reftraint  on  the  claims  of  ecclefiaflics,  the  inconfiderate  zeal  of 
the  Spanifli  legiflators  admitted  them  into  America  in  their  full 
extent,  and  at  once  impofed  on  their  infant  colonies  a  burden 
which  is  in  no  flight  degree  oppreflive  to  fociety  even  in  its- 
moft  impro  ved  flate.  As  early  as  the  year  1501,  the  payment 
of  tythes  in  the  colonies  was  enjoined,  and  the  mode  of  it  re¬ 
gulated  by  law,  and  every  article  of  primary  neceflity,  towards 
which  the  attention  of  new  fettlers  muft  naturally  be  turned,  is 
fubje&ed  to  that  grievous  exa&ion d.  Nor  were  the  demands  of 
the  clergy  confined  to  articles  of  fimple  culture.  Its  more  arti¬ 
ficial  and  operofe  productions,  fuch  as  fugar,  indigo,  and  co¬ 
chineal,  were  foon  declared  to  be  tythabledj  and  thus  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  planter  was  taxed  in  every  ftage  of  its  progrefs, 
from  its  rudeft  eflay  to  its  higheft  improvement.  To  the  weight 
of  this  legal  impofition,  the  bigotry  of  the  American  Spaniards 
has  made  many  voluntary  additions.  From  their  fond  delight 
in  the  external  pomp  and  parade  of  religion,  and  from  fuper- 
fiitious  reverence  for  ecclefiaflics  of  every  denomination,  they 

*  See  NOTE  LXXVII.  c  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvi.  1  2. 

*  Ibid.  1.  3  and  4. 
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Various  or¬ 
ders  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  co¬ 
lonies. 


Chapetones 
the  fir  ft. 


have  bellowed  profufe  donatives  on  churches  and  monafteries, 
and  have  unprofitably  wafted  a  large  proportion  of  that  wealth, 
which  might  have  nourifhed  and  given  vigour  to  produ&ive 
labour  in  growing  colonies. 

But  fo  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of  America,  which 
the  Spaniards  have  occupied,  that  notwithftanding  all  the  cir- 
cumftances,  which  have  checked  and  retarded  population,  it 
has  gradually  increafed,  and  filled  the  colonies  of  Spain  with 
citizens  of  various  orders.  Among  thefe,  the  Spaniards,  who 
arrive  from  Europe,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Chapetonesy 
are  the  firft  in  rank  and  power.  From  the  jealous  attention  of 
the  Spanifh  court  to  fecure  the  dependence  of  the  colonies, 
every  department  of  confequence  is  filled  by  perfons  fent  from 
Europe ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  dubious  fidelity  from 
being  employed,  each  muft  bring  proof  of  a  clear  defcent  from 
a  family  of  Old  Chriftians ,  untainted  with  anyjmixture  of  Jewifh 
or  Mahometan  blood,  and  never  difgraced  by  any  cenfure  of 
the  inquifition c.  In  fuch  pure  hands,  power  is  deemed  to  be 
fafely  lodged,  and  almoft  every  public  fun&ion,  from  the  vice¬ 
royalty  downwards,  is  committed  to  them  alone.  Every 
perfon,  who  by  his  birth,  or  refidence  in  America,  may  be 
fufpeCted  of  any  attachment  or  intereft  adverfe  to  the  mother- 
country,  is  the  object  of  diftruft  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  amounts 
nearly  to  an  exclufion  from  all  offices  of  confidence  or  autho¬ 
rity  f.  By  this  confpicuous  predilection  of  the  court,  the  Cha¬ 
petones  are  raifed  to  fuch  pre-eminence  in  America,  that  they 
look  down  with  difdain  on  every  other  order  of  men. 


*  Recopil.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xxvi.  1.  15,  16. 
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The  charader  and  ftate  of  the  Creoles ,  or  defendants  of  Eu-  book 
ropeans  fettled  in  America,  the  fecond  clafs  of  fubjeds  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  has  enabled  the  Chapetones  to  acquire  other  the 

advantages,  hardly  lefs  confiderable  than  thofe  which  they  de¬ 
rive  from  the  partial  favour  of  government.  Though  fome  of 
the  Creolian  race  are  defended  from  the  conquerors  of  the 
New  World  ^  though  others  can  trace  up  their  pedigree  to  the 
nobleft  families  in  Spain  *  though  many  are  poflefled  of  ample 
fortunes,  yet,  by  the  enervating  influence  of  a  fultry  climate, 
by  the  rigour  of  a  jealous  government,  and  by  their  defpair 
of  attaining  that  diftindion  to  which  mankind  naturally  afpire, 
the  vigour  of  their  minds  is  fo  entirely  broken,  that  a  great 
part  of  them  wafte  life  in  luxurious  indulgences,  mingled  with 
an  illiberal  fuperftition  ftill  more  debafing.  Languid  and  un- 
enterprizing,  the  operations  of  an  adive  extended  commerce 
would  be  to  them  fo  cumberf  me  and  oppreflive,  that  in  al- 
moft  every  part  of  America  they  decline  engaging  in  it.  The 
interior  traffic  of  every  colony,  as  well  as  its  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  and  with  Spain  itfe If,  are  carried  on 
chiefly  by  the  Chapetones  * ;  who,  as  the  recompence  of  their 
induftry,  amafs  immenfe  wealth,  while  the  Creoles,  funk  in 
floth,  are  fatisfied  with  the  revenues  of  their  paternal  eftates. 

From  this  fiated  competition  for  power  and  wealth,  between  Rivaiftip  be- 
thofe  two  orders  of  citizens,  apd  the  various  paflions  excited  tw^en  tllefe* 
by  a  rivalfhip  fo  interefting,  their  hatred  is  violent  and  im¬ 
placable.  On  every  occafion,  fymptoms  of  this  averfion  break 
out,  and  the  common  appellations  which  each  beftows  on  the 
other,  are  as  contemptuous  as  thofe  which  flow  from  the  moft 


S  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  27.  251.  Voy.  de  Frezier,  227. 
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book  deep-rooted  national  antipathy  h.  The  court  of  Spain,  from  a 
refinement  of  diftruftful  policy,  cherifhes  thofe  feeds  of  difcord, 
and  foments  this  mutual  jealoufy,  which  not  only  prevents  the 
two  moft  powerful  claffes  of  its  fubjeds  in  the  New  World 
from  combining  againft  the  parent  ftate,  but  prompts  each, 
with  the  moft  vigilant  zeal,  to  obferve  the  motions  and  to 
counterad  the  fchemes  of  the  other. 


A  mixed  race 
forms  the 
third  order 
.  of  citizens. 


The  third  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spanifh  colonies  is  a 
mixed  race,  the  offspring  either  of  an  European  and  a  negroe, 
or  of  an  European  and  Indian,  the  former  called  Mulattoes , 
the  latter  Mejlizos.  As  the  court  of  Spain,  folicitous  to  incor¬ 
porate  its  new  vaffals  with  its  ancient  fubjeds,  early  encourag¬ 
ed  the  Spaniards  fettled  in  America  to  marry  the  natives  of  that 
country,  feveral  alliances  of  this  kind  were  formed  in  their  in¬ 
fant  colonies '.  But  it  has  been  more  owing  to  licentious  in¬ 
dulgence,  than  to  compliance  with  this  injundion  of  their  fo- 
vereigns,  that  this  mixed  breed  has  multiplied  fo  greatly,  as  to 
conftitute  a  confiderable  part  of  the  population  in  all  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  fettlements.  The  feveral  flages  of  defcent  in  this  race, 
and  the  gradual  variations  of  fhade  until  the  African  black,  or 
the  copper-colour  of  America,  brighten  into  an  European  com¬ 
plexion,  are  accurately  marked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  each  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a  peculiar  name.  Thofe  of  the  firfl  generation  are 
confidered  and  treated  as  Indians  and  negroes ;  but  in  the  third 
defcent,  the  charaderiflic  hue  of  the  former  difappears;  and  in 
the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is  fo  entirely  effaced,  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  diflinguifhed  from  Europeans,  and  are  en- 


h  Gage’s  Survey,  p.  9.  Frezier,  226.  ‘  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  i.  I.  2. 

Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  12.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  vii.  c.  2. 
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titled  to  all  their  privileges  K  It  is  chiefly  by  this  mixed  race,  book 
whofe  frame  is  remarkably  robuft  and  hardy,  that  the  mechanic 
arts  are  carried  on,  and  other  adive  fundions  in  fociety  are 
difcharged,  which  the  two  higher  clafles  of  citizens,  from 
pride,  or  from  indolence,  difdain  to  exercife  K 

The  negroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among  the  inhabitants  of  Negroes  form 

D  t-w-xi  •  1  r  1  the  fourth  or- 

the  Spailifh  colonies.  The  introduction  of  that  unhappy  part  der. 
of  the  human  fpecies  into  America,  together  with  their  fervices 
and  fuflerings  there,  fliall  be  fully  explained  in  another  place; 
here  they  are  mentioned  chiefly,  in  order  to  point  out  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  their  fituation  under  the  Spanifh  dominion.  In  feveral 
of  their  fettlements,  particularly  in  New  Spain,  negroes  are 
chiefly  employed  in  domeftic  fervice.  They  form  a  principal 
part  in  the  train  of  luxury,  and  are  cheriflied  and  carefled  by 
their  fuperiors,  to  whofe  vanity  and  pleafures  they  are  equally 
fubfervient.  Their  drefs  and  appearance  is  hardly  lefs  fplen- 
did  than  that  of  their  matters,  whofe  manners  they  imitate, 
and  whofe  paflions  they  imbibe  m.  Elevated  by  this  diftindion, 
they  have  aflumed  fuch  a  tone  of  fuperiority  over  the  Indians, 
and  treat  them  with  fuch  infolence  and  fcorn,  that  the  anti¬ 
pathy  between  the  two  races  has  become  implacable.  Even  in 
Peru,  where  negroes  are  more  numerous,  and  employed  in 
field-work  as  well  as  domeftic  fervice,  they  maintain  their  af- 
cendant  over  the  Indians,  and  their  mutual  hatred  fubfifts  with 
equal  violence.  The  laws  have  induftrioufly  fomented  this 
averfion,  to  which  accident  gave  rife,  and,  by  moft  rigorous  in- 


k  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  p.  27. 

Melendez,  Teforos,  Verdaderos,  i.  354. 
i.  451. 


I  Ibid.  p.  29.  Voy.  de  Bouguer,  p.  104. 
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book  jun&ions,  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  every  intercourfe  that 
might  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  races.  Thus, 
by  an  artful  policy,  the  Spaniards  derive  flrength  from  that 
which  is  the  weaknefs  of  other  European  colonies,  and  have 
fecured  as  affociates  and  defenders,  thofe  very  perfons  who 
elfe where  are  obje&s  of  jealoufy  and  terror n. 


The  Indians 
form  the  laft 
order  of  ci¬ 
tizens. 


The  Indians  form  the  laft,  and  the  moft  depreffed  order  of 
men  in  that  country,  which  belonged  to  their  anceftors.  I 
have  already  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  ideas  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  that  people,  and 
have  mentioned  the  moft  important  of  their  more  early  regula¬ 
tions,  concerning  a  matter  of  fo  much  confequence  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  their  new  dominions.  But  fince  that  period  to 
which  I  have  brought  down  the  hiftory  of  America,  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  experience  acquired  during  two  centuries,  have 
enabled  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  fuch  improvements  in  this 
part  of  its  American  fyftem,  that  a  fhort  view  of  the  prefent 
condition  of  the  Indians  may  prove  both  curious  and  in- 
terefling. 


Their  prefeat  By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  in  1542,  which 
condition.  have  been  fo  often  mentioned,  the  high  pretentions  of  the  con¬ 
querors  of  the  New  World,  who  confidered  its  inhabitants  as 
flaves,  to  whofe  fervice  they  had  acquired  a  full  right  of  pro¬ 
perty,  were  finally  abrogated.  From  that  period,  the  Indians 
have  been  reputed  freemen,  and  intitled  to  the  privileges  of  fub- 
je&s.  When  admitted  into  this  rank,  it  was  deemed  juft,  that 
they  fhould  contribute  towards  the  fupport  and  improvement 


n  Recopi).  lib,  vii.  tit.  v.  1.  7. 
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of  the  fociety,  which  had  adopted  them  as  members.  But  as  book 
no  confiderable  benefit  could  be  expe&ed  from  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  men,  unacquainted  with  regular  induftry,  and  averfe 
to  labour,  the  court  of  Spain  found  it  neceffary  to  fix  and  fe- 
cure,  by  proper  regulations,  what  it  thought  reafonable  toexadt 
from  them.  With  this  view,  an  annual  tax  was  impofed  upon  Tax  impofed 
every  male,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty;  and,  at  the  ontheR1 
fame  time,  the  nature  as  well  as  extent  of  the  fervices  which 
they  might  be  required  to  perform,  were  afcertained  with  pre- 
cifion.  This  tribute  varies  in  different  provinces,  but  if  we 
take  that  paid  in  New  Spain  as  a  medium,  its  annual  amount 
is  nearly  four  fhillings  a  head;  no  exorbitant  fum  in  countries 
where,  as  at  the  fource  of  wealth,  the  value  of  money  is  ex¬ 
tremely  low0.  The  right  of  levying  it  likewife  varies.  In 
America,  every  Indian  is  either  an  immediate  vaffal  of  the 
crown,  or  depends  upon  fome  fubjedt  to  whom  the  diftridl,  in 
which  he  refides,  has  been  granted  for  a  limited  time,  under 
the  denomihation  of  encomienda .  In  the  former  cafe,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  tax  are  paid  into  the  royal  treafury ;  in  the 
latter,  the  fame  proportion  of  it  belongs  to  the  holder  of  the 
grant.  When  Spain  firft  took  poffeffion  of  America,  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  parcelled  out  among  its  conquerors,  or 
thofe  who  firft  fettled  there,  and  but  a  fmall  portion  referved 
for  the  crown.  As  thofe  grants,  which  were  made  for  two 
lives  only p,  reverted  fucceflively  to  the  fovereign,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  either  to  diffufe  his  favours  by  grants  to  new  pro¬ 
prietors,  or  to  augment  his  own  revenue  by  valuable  annexa- 

o  See  NOTE  LXXIX.  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  v.  1.  42.  Hackluyt,  vol.  iii.  p. 461. 

P  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  viii.  1.  48.  Solorz.  de  Ind.  jure,  lib.  it.  c.  16. 
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tions  Of  thefe,  the  latter  has  been  frequently  chofenj  the 
number  of  Indians  now  depending  immediately  on  the  crown, 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  firlt  age  after  the  conqueft,  and 
this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  continues  to  extend. 

The  fervices  The  benefit  arilin?  from  the  fervices  of  the  Indians  accrues 

dcRiRndcd  ^ 

either  to  the  crown,  or  to  the  holder  of  the  encomienda ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  rule  obferved  in  the  payment  of  tribute.  Thole 
fervices,  however,  which  can  now  be  legally  exaded,  are  very 
different  from  the  fervile  talks  originally  impofed  upon  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  nature  of  the  work  which  they  mull  perform  is 
defined,  and  an  equitable  recompence  is  granted  for  their  la¬ 
bour.  The  ftated  fervices  demanded  of  the  Indians,  may  be 
divided  into  two  branches.  They  are  either  employed  in  works 
of  primary  neceflity,  without  which  fociety  cannot  fubfift  com¬ 
fortably,  or  are  compelled  to  labour  in  the  mines,  from  which 
the  Spanifh  colonies  derive  their  chief  value  and  importance. 
In  confequence  of  the  former,  they  are  obliged  to  affifi:  in  the 
culture  of  maize,  and  other  grain  of  neceffary  confumption  j  in 
tending  cattle,  in  ereding  edifices  of  public  utility,  in  build¬ 
ing  bridges,  and  in  forming  high  roads r ;  but  they  cannot  be 
confhained  to  labour  in  railing  vines,  olives,  and  fugar-canes, 
or  any  fpecies  of  cultivation,  which  has  for  its  objed  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  luxury,  or  commercial  profit s.  In  confequence  of 
the  latter,  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  undertake  the  more  un- 
pleafant  talk,  of  extrading  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 

9  See  NOTE  LXXX.  r  Recopll.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xiii.  I.  19.  Solorz. 

de  Ind.  jure,  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  6,  7.  9.  *  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xiii.  c.  1.  8. 

Solorz.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  N°  41,  &c. 
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and  of  refining  it  by  fuccefiive  procelfes,  no  lefs  unwholefome 
than  operofe  *. 
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The  mode  of  exading  both  thefe  fervices  is  the  fame,  and  The  mode  of 

pvo  n  cr  t  nCiC 

is  under  regulations  framed  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  lit¬ 
tle  oppreflive  as  poflible  to  the  Indians.  They  are  called  out 
alternately  in  divifions,  termed  Mitas ,  and  no  perfon  can  be 
compelled  to  go  but  in  his  turn.  In  Peru,  the  number  called 
out  muft  not  exceed  the  feventh  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  any 
diftrid u.  In  New  Spain,  where  the  Indians  are  more  nume¬ 
rous,  it  is  fixed  at  four  in  the  hundred  x.  During  what  time 
the  labour  of  thofe  Indians,  who  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
continues,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn y.  But  in  Peru,  each 
Mita ,  or  divifion,  deftined  for  the  mines,  remains  there  fix 
months ;  and  while  engaged  in  this  fervice,  a  labourer  never 
receives  lefs  than  two  findings  a  day,  and  often  earns  more  than 
double  that  fumz.  No  Indian,  refiding  at  a  greater  difiance 
than  thirty  miles  from  a  mine,  is  included  in  the  Mita,  or 
divifion  employed  in  working  ita;  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  low  country  expofed  to  certain  deftrudion,  by  compelling 
them  to  remove  from  that  warm  climate,  to  the  cold  elevated 
regions  where  minerals  abound  b. 

Th$  Indians  who  live  in  the  principal  to\vns,  are  entirely  How  govern- 
fubjed  to  the  Spanifh  laws  and  magiftrates ;  but  in  their  own  ed‘ 
villages,  they  are  governed  byCaziques,  fome  of  whom  are  the 
defcendants  of  thejr  ancient  lords,  others  are  named  by  the 

*  See  NOTE  LXXXI.  “  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xfi.  1.  21.  x  ibjj. 

I.22.  y  See  NOTE  LXXXII.  1  Ulloa  Entreten.  265,  266. 

a  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xii.  I.  3.  b  Ibid.  1.  29.  and  tit.  i.  1.  13. 
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Spanifh  viceroys.  Thefe  regulate  the  petty  affairs  of  the  people 
under  them,  according  to  maxims  of  juflice,  tranfmitted  to 
them  by  tradition  from  their  anceflors.  To  the  Indians,  this 
jurifdidion,  lodged  in  fuch  friendly  hands,  affords  fome  con- 
folation;  and  fo  little  formidable  is  this  dignity  to  their  new 
matters, that  they  often  allow  it  to  defcend  by  hereditary  rightc. 
For  the  farther  relief  of  men  fo  much  expofed  to  oppreflion, 
the  Spanifh  court  has  appointed  an  officer  in  every  diftrid,with 
the  title  of  Protestor  of  the  Indians.  It  is  his  function,  as  the 
name  implies,  to  affert  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  to  appear  in 
their  defence  in  the  courts  of  juflice ;  and,  by  the  interpofition 
of  his  authority,  fet  bounds  to  the  encroachments  and  exac¬ 
tions  of  his  countrymen d.  A  certain  portion  of  the  referved 
fourth  of  the  annual  tribute,  is  deflined  for  the  falary  of  the 
caziques  and  protestors,  another  is  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy  employed  in  the  inftrudion  of  the  Indians e.  An¬ 
other  part  feems  to  be  appropriated  for  their  fupport,  and  the 
payment  of  their  tribute  in  years  of  famine,  or  when  a  particu¬ 
lar  diffriSt  is  affeded  by  any  extraordinary  calamity f.  Befides 
this,  provifion  is  made  by  various  laws,  that  hofpitals  fhall  be 
founded  in  every  new  fettlement  for  the  reception  of  Indians  K 
Such  hofpitals  have  accordingly  been  ereded,  both  for  the  indi¬ 
gent  and  infirm  in  Lima,  in  Cuzco,  and  in  Mexico,  where  the 
Indians  are  treated  with  tendernefs  and  humanity  h. 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  the  jurifprudence  and  policy 
by  which  the  Indians  are  now  governed  in  the  provinces  be- 

c  Solorz.  de  jure  Ind.  lib.  i.  c.  26.  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vii.  d  Solorz.  lib.  i. 

c.  27.  p.  201.  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vi.  e  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  v.  1.  30. 

Tit.  xvi.  1.  1 2— 15.  f  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  iv.  1.  13.  g  Recopil.  lib.  i. 

tit.  iv.  1.  1,  &c.  h  Vo y.  de  UUoa,  i.  429.  509.'  Churchill,  iv.  496. 
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longing  to  Spain.  In  thofe  regulations  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchs,  we  difcover  no  traces  of  that  cruel  fyftem  of  extermina¬ 
tion,  which  they  have  been  charged  with  adopting  ;  and  if  we 
admit,  that  the  neceflity  of  fecuring.  fubfiftence  for  their  colo¬ 
nies,  or  the  advantages  derived  from  working  the  mines,  give 
them  a  right  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians, 
we  muft  allow,  that  the  attention  with  which  they  regulate  and 
recompenfe  that  labour,  is  provident  and  fagacious.  In  no  code 
of  laws  is  greater  folicitude  difplayed,  or  precautions  multiplied 
with  more  concern,  for  the  prefervation,  the  fecurity,  and  the 
happinefs  of  the  fubjed,  than  we  difcover  in  the  colledion  of 
the  Spanifh  laws  for  the  Indies.  But  thofe  later  regulations, 
like  the  more  early  edids  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
have  too  often  proved  ineffedual  remedies  againft  the  evils 
which  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  In  every  age,  if  the  fame 
caufes  continue  to  operate,  the  fame  effeds  muft  follow.  From 
the  immenfe  diftance  between  the  power  entrufted  with  the 
execution  of  laws,  and  that,  by  whofe  authority  they  are 
enaded,  the  vigour  even  of  the  moft  abfolute  government  muft 
relax,  and  the  dread  of  a  fuperior,  too  remote  to  obferve  with 
accuracy,  or  to  punifh  with  difpatch,  muft  infenfibly  abate. 
Notwithftanding  the  numerous  injundions  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchs,  the  Indians  ftill  fuffer,  on  many  occafions,  both  from 
the  avarice  of  individuals,  and  from  the  exadions  of  the  ma- 
giftrates,  who  ought  to  have  proteded  them.}  unreafonable 
talks  are  impofed ;  the  term  of  their  labour  is  prolonged,  and 
they  groan  under  all  the  infults  and  wrongs  which  are  the  lot 
of  a  dependent  people '.  From  fome  information,  on  which 
I  can  depend,  fuch  oppreflion  abounds  more  in  Peru,  than 
in  any  other  colony.  But  it  is  not  general.  According  to 
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B  VII?  K  accounts»  evcn  0^*  authors  who  are  moft  difpofed  to 
exaggerate  the  fufferings  of  the  Indians,  they,  in  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces,  enjoy  not  only  eafe,  but  affluence ;  they  pofTefs  large 
farms ;  they  are  matters  of  numerous  herds  and  flocks  ;  and, 
by  the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  of  European  arts 
and  induftry,  are  fupplied  not  only  with  the  neceffaries,  but 
with  many  luxuries  of  life  K 


Ecclefiaftical 
conftit«tion 
of  the  colo¬ 
nies. 


Reftraints  on 
the  papal  ju- 
rifdiftion. 


/ 


After  explaining  the  form  of  civil  policy  in  the  Spanifh 
colonies,  and  the  ftate  of  the  various  orders  of  perfons  fubjed 
to  it,  the  peculiarities  in  their  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  merit 
confideration.  Notwithstanding  the  fuperftitious  veneration 
with  which  Spaniards  are  devoted  to  the  Holy  See,  the  vi¬ 
gilant  and  jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted  him  to 
take  precautions  againft  the  introdudion  of  the  papal  dominion 
into  America.  With  this  view,  he  folicited  Alexander  VI.  for 
a  grant  of  the  tythes  in  all  the  newly-difcovered  countries  \ 
which  he  obtained  on  ^condition  of  his  making  provifion 
for  the  religious  inftrudion  of  the  natives.  Soon  after, 
Julius  II.  conferred  on  him  the  right  of  patronage,  and  ab- 
folute  difpofal  of  all  ecclefiaftical  benefices  there1”.  Both  thefe 
pontiffs,  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  what  he  demanded, 
beftowed  thofe  donations  with  an  inconfiderate  liberality, 
which  their  fucceffors  have  often  lamented,  and  wifhed  to  recal. 
In  confequence  of  thofe  grants,  the  Spanifh  monarchs  have  be¬ 
come,  in  effed,  the  heads  of  the  American  church.  In  them 
the  adminiftration  of  its  revenues  is  vetted.  Their  nomination 
of  perfons  to  fupply  vacant  benefices  is  inftantly  confirmed  by 


1  Bulla  Alex.  VI.  A.  D.  1501. 
m  Bulla  Julii,  it.  1508.  Ibid.  509. 


k  Gage's  Survey,  p.  85.  90.  104.  119,  &c. 
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the  pope.  Thus,  in  all  Spanifh  America,  authority  of  every  book 
fpecies  centres  in  the  crown.  There  no  collifion  is  known  be-  VIII‘ 
tween  fpiritual  and  temporal  jurifdidion.  The  king  is  the  only 
fuperior,  his  name  alone  is  heard,  and  no  dependence  upon 
any  foreign  power  has  been  introduced.  Papal  bulls  can¬ 
not  be  admitted  into  America,  nor  are  they  of  any  force  there, 
until  they  have  been  previoufly  examined,  and  approved  of  by 
the  royal  council  of  the  Indies"  ;  and  if  any  bull  fhould!he  fur- 
reptitioufly  introduced,  and  circulated  in  America  without  ob¬ 
taining  that  approbation,  ecclefiaftics  are  required  not  only  to 
prevent  it  from  taking  effect,  but  to  feize  all  the  copies  of  it, 
and  tranfmit  them  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  °.  To  this  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  papal  jurifdi&ion,  equally  lingular  whether  we 
confider  the  age  and  nation  in  which  it  was  devifed,  or  the  jea¬ 
lous  attention  with  which  Ferdinand,  and  his  fucceffors,  have 
ftudied  to  maintain  it  in  full  force  p,  Spain  is  indebted,  in  a  great 
meafure,  for  the  uniform  tranquillity  which  has  reigned  in  her 
American  dominions. 


in 


The  hierarchy  is  eftablilhed  in  America  in  the  fame  form  as  Form  and  en- 
in  Spain,  with  its  full  train  of  archbilhops,  bifhops,  deans,  and  fh^church  °f 
other  dignitaries.  The  inferior  clergy  are  divided  into  three  th?  sPanin' 

°  .  colonies. 

dalles,  under  the  denomination  of  Curas ,  Do&rineros ,  and 
MiJJioneros.  The  firft  are  parilh-priefts  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  Spaniards  have  fettled.  The  fecond  have 
the  charge  of  fuch  diftrids  as  are  inhabited  by  Indians,  fub- 
jeded  to  the  Spanilh  government,  and  living  under  its  protec¬ 
tion.  The  third  are  employed  in  converting  and  inftruding 

n  Recopil,  lib.  i.  tit.  ix.  I.  2.  and  Autas  del  Confejo  de  las  Indias,  clxi. 

©  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  1.  55.  p  Recop.  lib.  i.  paflim. 
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thofe  fiercer  tribes,  which  difdain  fubmiflion  to  the  Spanifh 
yoke,  and  live  in  remote  or  inaccefiible  regions,  to  which  the 
Spanifh  arms  have  not  penetrated.  So  numerous  are  the  eccle- 
fiaftics  of  all  thofe  various  orders,  and  fuch  the  profufe  liberality 
with  which  many  of  them  are  endowed,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
church  in  America  are  immenfe.  The  fuperftition  of  Rome  ap¬ 
pears  wTith  its  utrnofl  pomp  in  the  New  World.  Churches  and 
convents  there  are  magnificent  and  richly  adorned  j  and  on  high 
feftivals,  the  difplay  of  gold  and  filver,  and  precious  ftones,  is  fuch 
as  exceeds  the  conception  of  an  European q.  An  ecclefiafticai 
eftablifhment  fo  fplendid  and  expenfive,  is  unfavourable,  as  has 
been  formerly  obferved,  to  the  progrefs  of  riling  colonies  j  but 
in  countries  where  riches  abound,  and  the  people  are  fo  delighted 
with  parade,  that  religion  mull:  affume  it,  in  order  to  attract  their 
veneration,  this  propenfity  to  oftentation  has  been  indulged,  and 
becomes  lefs  pernicious. 

The  early  inftitution  of  monafieries  in  the  Spanifh  colonies, 
and  the  inconfiderate  zeal  in  multiplying  them,  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  confequences  more  fatal.  In  every  new  fettlement, 
the  firft  objedt  is  to  encourage  population,  and  to  incite  every 
citizen  to  contribute  towards  augmenting  the  ftrength  and  num¬ 
ber  of  the  community.  During  the  youth  and  vigour  of  fo- 
ciety,  while  there  is  room  to  fpread,  and  fuftenance  is  procur¬ 
ed  with  facility,  mankind  increafe  with  amazing  rapidity.  But 
the  Spaniards  had  hardly  taken  pofieflion  of  America,  when, 
with  a  moll  prepofterous  policy,  they  began  to  eredt  convents 
where  perfons  of  both  fexes  were  fhut  up,  under  a  vow  to  de¬ 
feat  the  purpofe  of  nature,  and  to  counteract  the  firfi:  of  her 

n  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  430. 
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laws.  Influenced  by  a  mifguided  piety,  which  afcribes  tran-  book 
fcendent  merit  to  a  ftate  of  celibacy,  or  allured  by  the  profped  > 

of  that  liftlefs  eafe,  which,  in  fultry  climates,  is  deemed  fu- 
preme  felicity,  numbers  crowd  into  thofe  manfions  of  floth  and 
fuperftition,  and  are  loft  to  fociety.  As  none  but  perfons  of 
Spanifh  extrad  are  admitted  into  the  monafteries  of  the  New 
World,  the  evil  is  more  fenfibly  felt,  and  every  monk  or  nun, 
may  be  confidered  as  an  adive  member  withdrawn  from  civil 
life.  The  impropriety  of  fuch  foundations  in  any  fituation 
where  the  extent  of  territory  requires  additional  hands  to  im¬ 
prove  it,  is  fo  obvious,  that  fome  catholic  ftates  have  exprefsly 
prohibited  any  perfon  in  their  colonies  from  taking  the  monadic 
vows r.  Even  the  Spanifh  monarchs,  on  fome  occafions,  feem 
to  have  been  alarmed  with  the  fpreading  of  a  fpirit  fo  adverfe  to 
the  increafe  and  profperity  of  their  colonies,  that  they  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  check  it  s.  But  the  Spaniards  in  America,  more 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  fuperftition  than  their  coun¬ 
trymen  in  Europe,  and  directed  by  ecclefiaftics  more  bigoted 
and  illiterate,  have  conceived  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  monaftic 
fandity,  that  no  regulations  can  reftrain  their  zeal  ;  and,  by 
the  excefs  of  their  ill-judged  bounty,  religious  houfes  have 
multiplied  to  a  degree  no  lefs  amazing  than  pernicious  to 
fociety 

In  viewing  the  ftate  of  colonies,  where  the  number  and  in-  charafter  of 
fluence  of  ecclefiaftics  is  fo  great,  the  charader  of  this  power-  SpanfiKAme- 
ful  body  is  an  objed  that  merits  particular  attention.  A  con-  rica ; 
flderable  part  of  the  fecular  clergy  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  na- 

r  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  ii.  124.  s  Herrera,  dec.  v.  lib.  ix.  c-  1,  2.  Recop. 

lib.  i.  tit.  iii.  1.  1,2.  Tit.  iv.  c.  2.  Solorz,  lib.  iii.  c.  23. 
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tives  of  Spain.  As  perfons  accudomed  by  their  education  to  the 
retirement  and  indolence  of  academic  life,  are  more  incapable 
of  adive  enterprize,  and  lefs  difpofed  to  ftrike  into  new  paths, 
than  any  order  of  men,  the  ecclefiadical  adventurers  by  whom 
the  American  church  is  recruited,  are  commonly  fuch  as,  from 
merit  or  rank  in  life,  have  little  profped  of  fuccefs  in  their 
own  country.  Accordingly,  the  fecular  prieds  in  the  New 
World  are  dill  lefs  didinguifhed  than  their  brethren  in  Spain, 
for  literary  accomplifhments  of  any  fpecies;  and  though,  by 
the  ample  provifion  which  has  been  made  for  the  American 
church,  many  of  its  members  enjoy  that  eafe  and  independence, 
which  is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  fcience  j  the  body  of 
fecular  clergy  has  hardly,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  pro¬ 
duced  one  author  whofe  works  convey  fuch  ufeful  information, 
or  poflefs  fuch  a  degree  of  merit,  as  to  be  ranked  among  thofe 
which  attrad  the  attention  of  enlightened  nations.  But  the 
greated  part  of  the  ecclefiadics  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements  are  re¬ 
gulars.  On  the  difcovery  of  America,  a  new  field  opened  to  the 
pious  zeal  of  the  monadic  orders  ;  and,  with  a  becoming  ala¬ 
crity,  they  immediately  fent  forth  mifiionaries  to  labour  in 
it.  The  fird  attempt  to  indrud  and  convert  the  Americans, 
was  made  by  monks  j  and,  as  foon  as  the  conqued  of  any  pro¬ 
vince  was  completed,  and  its  ecclefiadical  edablifliment  began  to 
affiime  fome  form,  the  popes,  as  a  reward  of  their  fervice,  per¬ 
mitted  the  mifiionaries  of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  to  accept 
of  parochial  charges  in  America,  to  perform  all  fpiritual  func¬ 
tions,  and  to  receive  the  tythes,  and  other  emoluments  of  the 
benefice,  without  depending  on  the  jurifdidion  of  the  bifhop  of 
the  diocefe,  or  being  fubjed  to  his  cenfures.  In  confequence  of 
this,  a  new  career  of  ufefulnefs,  as  well  as  new  objeds  of  am¬ 
bition  prefented  themfelves.  Whenever  a  call  is  made  for  a  fredi 

fupply 
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fupply  of  miflionaries,  men  of  the  raoft  ardent  and  afpiring  minds, 
impatient  under  the  reftraint  of  a  cloifter,  weary  of  its  infipid  uni¬ 
formity,  and  fatigued  with  the  irkfome  repetition  of  its  frivolous 
fundions,  offer  their  fervice  with  eagernefs,  and  repair  to  the 
New  World  in  queft  of  liberty  and  diftindion.  Nor  do  they 
purfue  them  without  fuccefs.  The  higheft  ecclefiaftical  honours, 
and  moft  lucrative  preferments  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  often  in 
the  hands  of  regulars ;  and  to  them  chiefly  the  Americans  are 
indebted  for  any  portion  of  fcience  that  is  cultivated  among 
them.  They  are  almoft  the  only  Spanifh  ecclefiaftlcs,  from 
whom  we  have  received  any  accounts  either  of  the  civil  or  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory  of  the  various  provinces  in  America.  Some  of  them, 
though  deeply  tinged  with  the  indelible  fuperftition  of  their 
profellion,  have  publifhed  books  which  give  a  favourable  idea 
of  their  abilities.  The  natural  and  moral  hiftory  of  the  New 
World,  by  the  Jefuit  Acofta,  contains  more  accurate  obfervati- 
ons,  perhaps,  and  more  found  fcience,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
any  defeription  of  remote  countries  publifhed  in  the  fixteenth 
century. 

But  the  fame  difguft  with  monaftic  life,  to  which  America  is  Difloiute 
indebted  for  fome  inftrudors  of  worth  and  abilities,  filled  it  fome  of  them, 
with  others  of  a  very  different  charader.  The  giddy,  the  pro¬ 
fligate,  the  avaricious,  to  whom  the  poverty  and  rigid  difei- 
pline  of  a  convent  are  intolerable,  confider  a  million  to  America, 
as  a  releafe  from  mortification  and  bondage.  There  they  foon 
obtain  fome  parochial  charge,  and  far  removed,  by  their  fitua- 
tion,  from  the  infpedion  of  their  monaftic  fuperiors,  and  ex¬ 
empt,  by  their  charader,  from  the  jurifdidion  of  their  diocefan", 

»  Avendano  TheC  Indie-  ii.  253. 
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they  are  hardly  fubjed  to  any  controul.  According  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  moft  zealous  catholics,  many  of  the  regular  clergy  in 
the  Spanifh  fettlements,  are  not  only  deftitute  of  the  virtues  be¬ 
coming  their  profeflion,  but  regardlefs  of  that  external  decorum 
and  refped  for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  which  preterve  a  fem- 
blance  of  worth,  where  the  reality  is  wanting.  Secure  of  impu¬ 
nity,  fome  regulars,  in  contempt  of  their  vow  of  poverty,  engage 
openly  in  commerce ;  and  are  fo  rapacioufly  eager  in  amaflmg 
wealth,  that  they  become  the  moft  grievous  oppreftors  of  the 
Indians,  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  have  proteded.  Others,  with 
no  lefs  flagrant  violation  of  their  vow  of  chaftity,  indulge  with 
little  difguife  in  the  moft  diflolute  licentioufnefs  \ 


Various  fchemeshave  been  propofed  for  redreffing  enormities 
fo  manifeft  and  offenfive.  Several  perfons  no  lefs  eminent  for 
piety  than  difcernment,  have  contended,  that  the  regulars  in 
conformity  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  ought  to  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  their  cloifters,  and  fhould  no  longer  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  fecular  clergy.  Some 
public-fpirited  magiftrates,  from  convidion  of  its  being  necef- 
fary  to  deprive  the  regulars  of  a  privilege,  bellowed  at  firft  with 
good  intention,  but  of  which  time  and  experience  had  difcovered 
the  pernicious  effeds,  openly  countenanced  the  fecular  clergy  in 
their  attempts  to  aflert  their  own  rights.  The  Prince  D’Efquilache, 
viceroy  of  Peru  under  Philip  III.  took  meafures  fo  decifive  and 
effedual  for  circumfcribing  the  regulars  within  their  proper  fphere, 
as  ftruck  them  with  general  confternation  They  had  recourfe 


*  See  NOTE  LXXXVI.  y  See  N  O  T  E  LXXXVII. 
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to  their  ufual  arts.  They  alarmed  the  fuperftitious,  by  reprefent- 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy  as  innovations  fatal  to  re¬ 
ligion.  They  employed  all  the  refinements  of  intrigue,  in  order 
to  gain  perfons  in  power  j  and  feconded  by  the  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Jefuits,  who  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Mendicant  orders  in  America,  they  made  a  deep 
imprefiion  on  a  bigoted  prince,  and  a  weak  miniftry.  The  an¬ 
cient  practice  was  tolerated.  The  abufes  which  it  occafioned  con¬ 
tinued  to  increafe,  and  the  corruption  of  Monks,  exempt  from 
the  reftraints  of  difcipline,  and  the  infpe&ion  of  any  fuperior, 
became  a  difgrace  to  religion.  At  laft,  as  the  veneration  of  the 
Spaniards  for  the  monaftic  orders  began  to  abate,  and  the  power 
of  the  Jefuits  was  on  the  decline,  Ferdinand  VI.  ventured  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  only  effe&ual  remedy,  by  ifluing  an  edi£t  prohibiting 
regulars  of  every  denomination  from  taking  the  charge  of  any 
parifh  with  the  cure  of  fouls ;  and  declaring,  that  on  the  de- 
mife  of  the  prefent  incumbents,  none  but  fecular  priefts,  fub- 
je£t  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  their  diocefans,  fliall  be  prefented  to 
vacant  benefices  z.  If  this  regulation  is  carried  into  execution 
with  fleadinefs,  in  any  degree  proportional  to  the  wifdom  with 
which  it  is  framed,  a  very  confiderable  reformation  may  take 
place  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  of  Spanifh  America,  and  the  fe¬ 
cular  clergy  may  gradually  become  a  refpettable  body  of  men. 
The  deportment  of  many  ecclefiaftics,  even  at  prefent,  feems 
to  be  decent  and  exemplary,  otherwife  they  would  not  be  held 
in  fuch  high  eftimation,  and  poflefs  fuch  a  wonderful  attend¬ 
ant  over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  throughout  all  the 
Spanith  fettlements. 
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But  whatever  merit  the  Spanilh  ecclefiaftics  in  America  may 
poflefs,  the  fuccefs  of  their  endeavours  in  communicating  the 
knowledge  of  true  religion  to  the  Indians,  has  been  more  im¬ 
perfect  than  might  have  been  expeCted,  either  from  the  degree 
of  their  zeal,  or  from  the  dominion  which  they  had  acquired 
over  that  people.  For  this  various  reafons  may  be  alfigned. 
The  firft  miflionaries,  in  their  ardour  to  make  profelytes,  ad¬ 
mitted  the  people  of  America  into  the  chriftian  church,  with¬ 
out  previous  inftru&ion  in  the  doCtrines  of  religion,  and  even 
before  they  themfelves  had  acquired  fuch  knowledge  of  their 
language,  as  to  be  able  to  explain  to  them  the  myfteries  of  faith, 
or  the  precepts  of  duty.  Refting  upon  a  fubtle  diftinCtion  in 
fcholaftic  theology,  they  adopted  this  ftrange  practice,  no  lefs 
inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  a  religion,  which  addrefles  itfelf 
to  the  underftanding  of  men,  than  repugnant  to  the  dictates 
of  reafon.  As  foon  as  any  body  of  people,  overawed  by  dread 
of  the  Spanifh  power,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  own  chiefs, 
incited  by  levity,  or  yielding  from  mere  ignorance,  exprefled 
the  flighteft  defire  of  embracing  the  religion  of  their  conquerors, 
they  were  inftantly  baptized.  While  this  rage  of  converfion  con¬ 
tinued,  a  fingle  clergyman  baptized  in  one  day  above  five  thou- 
fand  Mexicans,  and  did  not  defift  until  he  was  fo  exhaufted  by 
fatigue,  that  he  was  unable  to  lift  his  hands  ».  In  the  courfe  of 
a  few  years,  after  the  reduction  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  la- 
crament  of  baptifm  was  adminiftered  to  more  than  four  millions*. 
Profelytes  adopted  with  fuch  inconfiderate  hafte,  and  who  were 
neither  inftruCted  in  the  nature  of  the  tenets,  to  which  it  was 
fuppofed  they  had  given  alien t,  nor  taught  the  abfurdity  of  thole 


a  P.  Torribio,  MS.  Torquem.  Mon.  Ind.  lib.  xvi.  C.  6. 
b  P.  Torribio.  Ibid.  Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  8. 
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'which  they  were  required  to  relinquifh,  retained  their  veneration 
for  their  ancient  fuperftitions  in  full  force,  or  mingled  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  its  dodrines  and  rites,  with  that  (lender  knowledge 
of  Chriftianity  which  they  acquired.  Thefe  fentiments  they 
tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity,  into  whofe  minds  they  have  funk 
fo  deep,  that  the  Spanifh  ecclefiaftics,  with  all  their  induftry, 
have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  them.  The  religious  inftitutions 
of  their  anceftors  are  (till  remembered,  and  held  in  honour  by 
the  Indians,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru;  and  whenever  they  think 
themfelves  out  of  reach  of  infpedion  by  the  Spaniards,  they  af- 
femble  and  celebrate  their  idolatrous  rites  c. 
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But  this  is  not  the*  moll  unfurmountable  obftacle  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Indians.  The  powers  of  their 
uncultivated  underftandings  are  fo  limited,  their  obfervations 
and  reflections  reach  fo  little  beyond  the  mere  objeds  of  fenfe, 
that  they  feem  hardly  to  have  the  capacity  of  forming  abftrad 
ideas,  and  pofll  fs  not  language  to  exprefs  them.  To  fuch  men, 
the  fublime  and  fpiritual  dodrines  of  Chriftianity  muft  be  incom- 
prehenfible.  The  numerous  and  fplendid  ceremonies  of  popifli 
worfhip,  as  they  catch  the  eye,  pleafe  and  intereft  them ;  but 
when  their  inftrudors  attempt  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith, 
with  which  thofe  external  obfervances  are  conneded,  though 
they  liften  with  patience,  they  fo  little  conceive  the  meaning 
of  what  they  hear,  that  their  acquiefcence  does  not  merit  the 
name  of  belief.  Their  indifference  is  ftill  greater  than  their 
incapacity.  Attentive  only  to  the  prefent  moment,  and 
ingrofled  by  the  objeds  before  them,  the  Indians  fo  feldom 

c  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  341.  Torquem,  lib.  xv.  c.  23.  Lib.  xvi.  c.  28.  Gage,  171. 
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book  refled  upon  what  is  paft,  or  take  thought  for  what  is  to  come, 

^  VI11  *hat  neither  the  promifes,  nor  threats  of  religion,  make  much 
impreflion  upon  them;  and  while  their  forefight  rarely  ex¬ 
tends  fo  far  as  the  next  day,  it  is  almofl:  impoflible  to  infpire 
them  with  folicitude  about  the  concerns  of  a  future  world.  Afto- 
nifhed  equally  at  their  flownefs  of  comprehenfion,  and  at  their 
infenfibility,  fome  of  the  early  miflionaries  pronounced  them  a 
race  of  men  fo  brutifh,  as  to  be  incapable  of  underftanding  the 
firfi:  principles  of  religion.  A  council  held  at  Lima,  decreed, 
that,  on  account  of  this  incapacity,  they  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  the  facrament  of  the  Eucharift d.  And  though  Paul  III.  by 
his  famous  bull,  i flued  in  the  year  1537,  declared  them  to  be 
rational  creatures,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  chriftians  e; 
yet,  after  the  lapfe  of  two  centuries,  during  which  they  have 
been  members  of  the  church,  fo  imperfed  are  their  attainments 
in  knowledge,  that  very  few  poflefs  fuch  a  portion  of  fpiritual 
difcernment,  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the 
holy  communion f.  From  this  idea  of  their  incapacity  and  im- 
perfed  knowledge  of  religion,  when  the  zeal  of  Philip  II.  efta- 
blifhed  the  inquifitionin  America  in  the  year  1570,  the  Indians 
were  exempted  from  the  jurifdidion  of  that  fevere  tribunals,  and 
ftill  continue  under  the  infpedion  of  their  diocefans.  Even  after 
the  moft  perfed  inftrudion,  their  faith  is  held  to  be  feeble  and 
dubious ;  and  though  fome  of  them  have  been  taught  the  learned 
languages,  and  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  courfe  of  acade¬ 
mic  education  with  applaufe,  their  frailty  is  fiill  fo  much  fufi- 
peded,  that  no  Indian  is  either  ordained  a  prieft,  or  received  in¬ 
to  any  religious  order  h. 


d  T«rquem,  lib.  xvi*  c.  20.  e  Torquem,  lib.  xvi.  c.  25.  Garcia  origen.  311. 

1  Vo y.  de  Ulloa,  i.  343.  e  Recop.  lib.  vi.  tit.  i.  L  3$. 

h  Torquem,  lib.  xvii.  c.  13.  See  NOTE  LXXXVIII. 
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From  this  brief  furvey,  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  inte-  BOOK 

J  J  VIII 

rior  ftate  of  the  Spanifh  colonies.  The  various  produdions  with  } 

wThich  they  fupply  and  enrich  the  mother-country,  and  the  fyf-  Produaions 

r  J  r.  \  r  J  ,  of  the  Spanifh 

tern  of  commercial  mtercourle  between  them,  come  next  in  order  colonies, 
to  be  explained.  If  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  New  World, 
had  been  of  fuch  moderate  extent,  as  bore  any  proportion  to  the 
parent  ftate,  the  progrefs  of  her  colonizing  might  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  the  fame  benefit  as  that  of  other  nations.  But 
when,  in  lefs  than  half  a  century,  her  inconfiderate  rapacity  had 
feized  on  countries  larger  than  all  Europe,  her  inability  to  fill 
fuch  vaft  regions,  with  a  number  of  inhabitants  fufficient  for  the 
cultivation  of  them,  was  fo  obvious,  as  to  give  a  wrong  direc¬ 
tion  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  colonifts.  They  did  not  form  corn- 
pad  fettlements,  where  induftry,  circumfcribed  within  limits, 
both  in  its  views  and  operations,  is  conduded  with  that  fober  pre- 
ferving  fpirit,  which  gradually  converts  whatever  is  in  its  poffef- 
fion  to  its  proper  ufe,  and  derives  from  it  the  greateft  advantage. 

Inftead  of  this,  the  Spaniards,  feduced  by  the  boundlefs  profped 
which  opened  to  them,  divided  their  poffeffions  in  America  into 
governments  of  vaft  extent.  As  their  number  was  too  fmall  to 
attempt  the  regular  culture  of  the  immenfe  provinces,  which 
they  occupied  rather  than  peopled,  they  bent  their  attention  to 
a  few  objeds,  that  allured  them  with  hopes  of  fudden  and  exor¬ 
bitant  gain,  and  turned  away  with  contempt  from  the  humbler 
paths  of  induftry,  which  lead  more  flowly,  but  with  greater  cer¬ 
tainty,  to  wealth  and  increafe  of  national  ftrength. 


mines. 


Of  all  the  methods  by  which  riches  may  be  acquired,  that  of  From  their 
fearching  for  the  precious  metals  is  one  of  the  moft  inviting  to 
men,  who  are  either  unaccuftomed  to  the  regular  afliduity  with 

n  D  2  which 
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book  which  the  culture  of  the  earth,  and  the  operations  of  commerce 
,  vm-  t  mud  be  carried  on,  or  fo  enterprifing  and  rapacious,  as  not  to  be 
fatisfied  with  the  gradual  returns  of  profit  which  they  yield. 
Accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  feveral  countries  in  America  were 
fubjedted  to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  this  was  almofl:  the  only 
method  of  acquiring  wealth  which  occurred  to  the  adventurers, 
by  whom  they  were  conquered.  Such  provinces  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  as  did  not  allure  them  to  fettle,  by  the  profpedt  of  their 
affording  gold  and  filver,  were  totally  negledted.  Thofe,  in  which 
they  met  with  a  difappointment  of  the  fanguine  expectations  they 
had  formed,  were  abandoned.  Even  the  value  of  the  iflands, 
the  firft  fruits  of  their  difcoveries,  and  the  firft  objedt  of  their 
attention,  funk  fo  much  in  their  eftimation,  when  the  mines 
which  they  had  opened  there  were  exhaufted,  that  they  were  de- 
ferted  by  many  of  the  planters,  and  left  to  be  occupied  by  more 
induftrious  polTeffors.  All  crowded  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  where 
the  vaft  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  found  among  the  natives, 
who  fearched  for  them  with  little  induftry,  and  lefs  {kill,  pro- 
mifed  an  unexhaufted  ftore,  as  the  recompence  of  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  perfevering  efforts. 


Difcovery of  During  feveral  years,  the  ardour  of  their  refearches  was 
toffand  Sa-  kept  up  by  hope,  rather  than  fuccefs.  At  length,  the  rich  filver 
cotecas.  mines  of  Potofi,  in  Peru,  were  accidentally  difcovered  in  the 
year  1545*,  by  an  Indian,  as  he  was  clambering  up  the  moun¬ 
tain,  in  purfuit  of  a  Llama  which  had  ftrayed  from  his  flock. 
Soon  after  the  mines  of  Sacotecas,  in  New  Spain,  little  inferior 
to  the  other  in  value,  were  opened.  From  that  time,  fucceflive  dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  made  in  both  colonies,  and  filver  mines  are  now 


*  Fernandez,  p.  i.  lib,  xi.  c.  1 1. 
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fo  numerous,  that  the  working  of  them,  and  of  fome  few  mines  book 
of  gold  in  the  provinces  of  Tierra  Firma,  and  the  new  kingdom  ,  VIII‘ 
of  Granada,  has  become  the  capital  occupation  of  the  Spani^ 
ards,  and  is  reduced  into  a  fyftem  no  lefs  complicated  than  in¬ 
tending.  To  defcribe  the  nature  of  the  various  ores,  the  mode 
of  extrading  them  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  e^lain 
the  feveral  proceffes  by  which  the  metals  are  feparated  from  the 
fubftances  with  which  they  are  mingled,  either  by  the  adion  of 
fire,  or  the  attradive  powers  of  mercury,  is  the  province  of 
the  natural  philofopher  or  chymifl,  rather  than  of  the  his¬ 
torian. 

The  exuberant  profufion  with  which  the  mountains  of  the  Riches  which 
New  World  poured  forth  their  treafures,  aftonifhed  mankind, 
accuflomed  hitherto  to  receive  a  penurious  fupply  of  the  precious 
metals,  from  the  more  {canty  {lores  contained  in  the  mines  of  the 
ancient  hemifphere.  According  to  principles  of  computation, 
which  appear  to  be  extremely  moderate,  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  that  has  been  regularly  entered  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  is 
equal  in  value  to  four  millions  fferling  annually,  reckoning  from 
the  year  1492,  in  which  America  was  difcovered  to  the  prefent 
time.  This  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  amounts 
to  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions.  Immenfe  as  this 
fum  is,  the  Spanifh  writers  contend,  that  as  much  more  ought 
to  be  added  to  it,  in  confideration  of  the  treafure  which  has  been 
extraded  from  the  mines,  without  paying  duty  to  the  king.  By 
this  account,  Spain  has  drawn  from  the  New  World  a  fupply  of 
wealth,  amounting  at  lead  to  two  thoufand  millions  of  pounds, 
flerling  k. 

*  Uztariz  Theor.  y  Pratt.  deComercia,  c.  3.  Herrera,  dec.  viii.  lib.  xi.  c.  15*- 
See  NO  IE  LXXXIX, 
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The  mines,  which  have  yielded  this  amazing  quantity  of 
treafure,  are  not  worked  at  the  expence  of  the  crown,  or  of 
the  public.  In  order  to  encourage  private  adventurers,  the 
perfon  who  difcovers  a  new  vein,  is  intitled  to  the  property  of 
it.  Upon  laying  his  claim  before  the  governor  of  the  province, 
a  certain  extent  of  land  is  meafured  off,  and  a  certain  number 
of  Indians  allotted  him,  under  the  obligation  of  his  opening 
the  mine  within  a  limited  time,  and  of  his  paying  the  cufto- 
mary  duty  to  the  king,  for  what  it  fhall  produce.  Invited  by 
the  facility  with  which  fuch  grants  are  obtained,  and  encouraged 
by  fome  finking  examples  of  fuccefs  in  this  line  of  adventure ; 
not  only  the  fanguine  and  the  bold,  but  the  timid  and  diffident 
enter  upon  it  with  aftonifhing  ardour.  With  vafl  objeds  always 
in  view,  fed  continually  with  hope,  and  expeding  every  moment 
that  fortune  will  unveil  her  fecret  (lores,  and  give  them  up  to 
their  wifhes,  they  deem  every  other  occupation  infipid  and  unin- 
terefling.  The  charms  of  this  purfuit,  like  the  rage  for  deep 
play,  is  fo  bewitching,  and  take  fuch  full  poffeffion  of  the  mind, 
as  even  to  give  a  new  bent  to  the  natural  temper.  Under  its 
influence,  the  cautious  become  enterprizing,  and  the  covetous 
profufe.  Powerful  as  this  charm  naturally  is,  its  force  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  arts  of  an  order  of  men  known  in  Peru,  by  the 
cant  name  of  fearchers.  Thefe  are  commonly  perfons  of  defpe- 
rate  fortunes,  who,  availing  themfelves  of  fome  (kill  in  mineral¬ 
ogy,  accompanied  with  the  infinuating  manner,  and  confident 
pretenfions  peculiar  to  projectors,  addrefs  the  wealthy  and  the 
credulous.  By  plaufible  defcriptions  of  the  appearances  which 
they  have  difcovered  of  rich  veins  hitherto  unexplored  j  by  pro¬ 
ducing  when  requifite,  fpecimens  of  promifing  ore  ;  by  affirm¬ 
ing,  with  an  impoflng  affurance,  that  fuccefs  is  certain,  and 
that  the  expence  mufl  be  trifling ;  they  feldom  fail  to  perfuade. 

An 
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An  affociation  is  formed;  a  fmall  fum  is  advanced  by  each  co¬ 
partner  j  the  mine  is  opened  ;  the  fearcher  is  entruded  with  the 
foie  direction  of  every  operation  ;  unforefeen  difficulties  occur ; 
new  demands  of  money  are  made  ;  but  amidd  a  fucceffion  of  dis¬ 
appointments  and  delays,  hope  is  never  extinguifhed,  and  the  ar- 

i  _ 

dour  of  expectation  hardly  abates.  For  it  is  obferved,  that  if 
any  perfon  once  enter  this  feducing  path,  it  is  almoft  impoffible 
to  return ;  his  ideas  alter,  he  feems  to  be  poffefTed  with  another 
fpirit,  vifions  of  imaginary  wealth  are  continually  before 
his  eyes,  and  he  thinks,  and  fpeaks,  and  dreams  of  nothing 
elfe l. 
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Such  is  the  fpirit  that  mud  be  formed*  wherever  the  aCtive  Fatal  effeas 
exertions  of  any  fociety  are  chiefly  employed  in  working  mines  oflt# 
of  gold  and  diver.  No  fpirit  is  more  adverfe  to  fuch  improve¬ 
ment  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  as  render  a  nation  really 
opulent.  If  the  fydem  of  adminiftration  in  the  Spanifh  colonies 
had  been  founded  upon  principles  of  found  policy,  the  power 
and  ingenuity  of  the  legiflature  would  have  been  exerted  with 
as  much  ardour,  in  redraining  its  fubjeCts  from  fuch  pernicious 
indudry,  as  is  now  employed  in  alluring  them  towards  if, 

“  Projects  of  mining  (fays  a  good  judge  of  the  political  conduCt 
“  of  nations)  indead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in  them, 

“  together  with  the  ordinary  profit  of  dock,  commonly  abforb 
“  both  capital  and  profit.  They  are  the  projects,  therefore,  to 
“  which,  of  all  others,  a  prudent  law-giver,  who  defired  to 
“  increafe  the  capital  of  his  nation,  would  lead  chufe  to  give 
“  any  extraordinary  encouragement,  or  to  turn  towards  them  a. 


1  Ulloa  Eatreten,  p.  223, 


M  greater 
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“  greater  fhare  of  that  capital  than  would  go  to  them  of  its  own 
<c  accord.  Such,  in  reality,  is  the  abfurd  confidence  which  all 
tc  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  there  is 
“  the  leaft  probability  of  fuccefs,  too  great  a  fhare  of  it  is  apt  to 
“  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord  m.”  But  in  the  Spanifh  colonies, 
government  is  ftudious  to  cherifh  a  fpirit  which  it  fliould  have 
laboured  to  deprefs,  and  by  the  fan&ion  of  its  approbation  aug¬ 
ments  that  inconfiderate  credulity,  which  has  turned  the  a&ive 
induftry  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  fuch  an  improper  channel. 
To  this  may  be  imputed  the  flender  progrefs  which  they  have 
made  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  either  in  ufeful  manufac¬ 
tures,  or  in  thofe  lucrative  branches  of  cultivation,  which  furnilh 
the  colonies  of  other  nations  with  their  ftaple  commodities.  In 
comparifon  with  the  precious  metals,  every  bounty  of  nature  is 
fo  much  defpifed,  that  this  extravagant  idea  of  their  value  has 
mingled  with  the  idiom  of  the  language  in  America,  and  the 
Spaniards  fettled  there  denominate  a  country,  rich ,  not  from  the 
fertility  of  its  foil,  the  abundance  of  its  crops,  or  the  exuberance  of 
its  paftures,  but  on  account  of  the  minerals  which  its  mountains 
contain.  In  queft  of  thefe,  they  abandon  the  delightful  plains  of 
Peru  and  Mexico,  and  refort  to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regi- 
ons,  where  they  have  built  fome  of  the  Iargeft  towns  which  they 
poffefs  in  the  New  World.  As  the  activity  and  enterprife  of  the 
Spaniards  originally  took  this  direction,  it  is  now  fo  difficult  to 
bend  them  a  different  way,  that  although,  from  various  caufes, 
the  gain  of  working  mines  is  much  decreafed  $  the  fafcination 
continues,  and  almoft  every  perfon,  who  takes  any  active  part  in 
the  commerce  of  New  Spain  or  Peru,  is  ftill  engaged  in  fome  ad¬ 
venture  of  this  kind  n. 

«  Dr.  Smith’s  Inquiry,  &c.  ii.  155.  n  See  NOTE  XC. 
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But  though  mines  are  the  chief  object  of  attention  to  the  BOOK 
Spaniards,  and  the.  precious  metals  which  they  yield,  form  the  ,  VI11,  t 
principal  article  in  their  commerce  j  the  fertile  countries  which  Other  com- 
they  poflefs,  fupply  them  with  other  commodities  of  fuch  value  the  Spanifli 
or  fcarcity,  as  to  attraCt  a  confiderable  degree  of  attention.  coloRies‘ 
Cochineal  is  a  production  almoft  peculiar  to  New  Spain,  of  fuch 
demand  in  commerce,  that  the  fale  is  always  certain,  and  it  yields 
fuch  profit,  as  amply  rewards  the  pains  and  attention  employed  in 
rearing  the  curious  infers  of  which  this  valuable  drug  is  com- 
pofed,  and  preparing  it  for  the  market.  Quinquina,  or  Jefuits 
Bark,  the  moft  falutary  Ample,  perhaps,  and  of  moft  refiorative 
virtue,  that  Providence,  in  compafiion  for  human  infirmity,  has 
made  known  unto  man,  is  found  only  in  Peru,  to  which  it  affords 
a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  n.  The  indigo  of  Guatimala  is 
fuperior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  province  in  America,  and  culti¬ 
vated  to  a  confiderable  extent.  Cacoa,  though  not  peculiar  to 
the  Spanifb  colonies,  attains  to  its  higheft  date  of  perfection 
there,  and  from  the  great  confumption  of  chocolate  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  America,  is  a  valuable  commodity.  The  tobacco  of 
Cuba,  of  more  exquifite  flavour  than  any  brought  from  the  New 
World  ^  the  fugar  raifed  in  that  ifland,  in  Hilpaniola,  and  in 
New  Spain  ;  together  with  drugs  of  various  kinds,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  natural  productions  of  America,  which  enrich 
the  Spanifh  commerce.  To  thefe  '  muft  be  added  an  article  of 
no  inconfiderable  account,  the  exportation  of  hides  j  for  which, 
as  well  as  for  many  of  thofe  which  I  have  enumerated,  the 
Spaniards  are  more  indebted  to  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
country  than  to  their  own  forefight  and  induftry.  The  do^ 
meftic  animals  of  Europe,  particularly  horned  cattle,  have 

»  See  NOTE  XCI. 
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BOOK  multiplied  in  the  New  World  with  a  rapidity  which  almoft  ex- 
,  VIII~  ,  ceeds  belief.  A  few  years  after  the  Spaniards  fettled  there,  the 
herds  of  tame  cattle  became  fo  numerous,  that  their  proprietors 
reckoned  them  by  thoufands0.  Lefs  attention  being  paid  to 
them,  as  they  continued  to  increafe,  they  were  fufFered  to  run 
wild,  and  fpreading  over  a  country  of  boundlefs  extent,  under  a 
mild  climate,  and  covered  with  rich  paflure,  their  number  be¬ 
came  immenfe.  They  range  over  the  vaft  plains  which  extend 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  towards  the  Andes,  in  herds  of  thirty  or 
forty  thoufand  ;  and  the  unlucky  traveller  who  once  falls  in 
among  them,  may  proceed  feveral  days  before  he  can  difentangle 
himfelf  from  among  the  crowd  that  covers  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  feems  to  have  no  end.  They  are  hardly  lefs  numerous  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  feveral  other  provinces :  thefe  are  killed 
merely  for  the  fake  of  their  hides  j  and  the  daughter  at  certain 
feafons  is  fo  great,  that  the  flench  of  the  carcafes,  which  are  left 
in  the  field,  would  affed  the  air,  if  large  packs  of  wild 
dogs,  and  vafl  flocks  of  gallinazos,  or  American  vultures,  the  moft 
voracious  of  all  the  feathered  kind,  did  not  inflantly  devour  them. 
The  number  of  thofe  hides  exported  in  every  fleet  to  Europe  is 
prodigious,  and  is  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  p. 

Almost  all  thofe  articles  may  be  confidered  as  ftaple  commo¬ 
dities  peculiar  to  America,  and  different,  if  we  except  that  laft 
mentioned,  from  the  produdions  of  the  mother-country. 

Advantages  When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  thofe  various  articles 

derivesft-om  from  her  colonies,  firfl:  became  adive  and  confiderable,  her  in¬ 
ker  colonies. 

°  Oviedo  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  ioi,  B.  Hackluyt,  iii.  466.  511. 

P  Acofta,  lib.  iii.  c.  33.  Ovallo  Hift.  of  Chili.  Church.  Collett .  iii.  47.  fep.  Ibid.  v. 
p-  680.  692.  Lettres  Edif.  xiii.  135.  Feuille,  i.  249. 
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terior  induftry  and  manufactures  were  in  a  Rate  fo  profperous,  book 
that  with  the  produCt  of  thefe,  fhe  was  able  both  to  purchafe  the 
commodities  of  the  New  World,  and  toanfwer  its  growing  de¬ 
mands.  Under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  and  Charles  V. 

Spain  was  one  of  the  mofl  induftrious  countries  in  Europe. 

Her  manufactures  in  wool,  and  flax,  and  filk,  were  fo  extenfive, 
as  not  only  to  furnifh  what  was  fufficient  for  her  own  confump- 
tion,  but  to  afford  a  furplus  for  exportation.  When  a  market 
for  them,  formerly  unknown,  and  to  which  fhe  alone  had  accefs, 
opened  in  America,  fhe  had  recourfe  to  her  domeflic  ftore,  and 
found  there  an  abundant  fupply  \  This  new  employment  mufl 
naturally  have  added  vivacity  to  the  fpirit  of  induftry.  Nourifhed 
and  invigorated  by  it,  the  manufactures,  the  population,  and  wealth 
of  Spain  might  have  gone  on  increafing  in  the  fame  proportion 
with  her  colonies.  Nor  was  the  Rate  of  the  Spanifh  marine 
at  this  period  lefs  flourifhing  than  that  of  its  manufactures.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Spain  is  faid  to  have 
poffeffed  above  a  thoufand  merchant  fhipsr,  a  number  probably 
far  fuperior  to  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  By  the  aid  which 
foreign  trade  and  domeftic  induRry  give  reciprocally  to  each 
other  in  their  progrefs,  the  augmentation  of  both  muft  have 
been  rapid  and  extenfive,  and  Spain  might  have  received  the 
fame  acceflion  of  opulence  and  vigour  from  her  acquifitions  in 
the  New  World,  that  other  powers  have  derived  from  their  cok>* 
nies  there. 

But  various  caufes  prevented  this.  It  is  with  nations  as  with  Whyftedoet 
individuals,  when  wealth  flows  in  gradually,  and  with  mo-  ^XVame. 
derate  increafe,  it  feeds  and  nourifhes  that  activity  which  is 

q  See  NOTE  XCII.  r  Campomanes,  ii.  140. 
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friendly  to  commerce,  and  calls  it  forth  into  vigorous  and  well 
conduced  exertions  $  but  when  it  pours  in  fuddenly,  and 
with  too  full  a  ftream,  it  overturns  all  fober  plans  of  induftry, 
and  brings  along  with  it  a  tafte  for  what  is  wild,  and  extrava¬ 
gant,  and  daring  in  bufinefs  or  in  action.  Such  was  the  great 
and  fudden  augmentation  of  power  and  revenue  that  the  poflef- 
fion  of  America  brought  into  Spain,  and  fome  fymptoms  of 
its  pernicious  influence  upon  the  political  operations  of  that 
monarchy  foon  began  to  appear.  For  a  confiderable  time, 
however,  the  fupply  of  treafure  from  the  New  World  was  fcanty  , 
and  precarious,  and  the  genius  of  Charles  V.  conduced  public 
meafures  with  fuch  prudence,  that  the  effects  of  this  influence 
were  little  perceived.  But  when  Philip  II.  afcended  the  Spanifh 
throne,  with  talents  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  his  father,  and  re¬ 
mittances  from  the  colonies  became  a  regular  and  vaft  branch  of 
revenue,  the  fatal  operation  of  this  rapid  change  in  the  ftate  of 
the  kiugdom,  both  on  the  monarch  and  his  people,  was  at 
once  confpicuous.  Philip,  poffefling  that  fpirit  of  unceafing 
afliduity,  which  often  characterizes  the  ambition  of  men  of 
moderate  talents,  entertained  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  his  own  , 
refources,  that  he  thought  nothing  too  arduous  for  him  to  under¬ 
take.  Shut  up  himfelf  in  the  folitude  of  the  Efcurial,  he 

\ 

troubled  and  annoyed  all  the  nations  around  him.  He  waged 
open  war  with  the  Dutch  and  Englifh;  he  encouraged  and  aid¬ 
ed  a  rebellious  faction  in  France ;  he  conquered  Portugal,  and 
maintained  armies  and  garrifons  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  both  the 
Indies.  By  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  great  and  complicated  opera¬ 
tions,  purfued  with  ardour  during  the  courfe  of  a  long  reign, 
Spain  was  drained  both  of  men  and  money.  Under  the  weak 
adminiftration  of  his  fucceflor,  Philip  III.. the  vigour  of  the  na¬ 
tion  continued  to  decreafe,  and  funk  into  the  lowefl:  decline, 
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'when  the  inconfiderate  bigotry  of  that  monarch  expelled  at  once  B  O^O  K 
near  a  million  of  his  moft  induftrious  fubjeCts,  at  the  very  time  v — 
when  the  exhaufted  date  of  the  kingdom  required  fome  extraor-  A,D- 161 '* 
dinary  exertion  of  political  wifdom  to  augment  its  numbers,  and 
to  revive  its  flrength.  Early  in  the  feventeenth  century,  Spain 
felt  fuch  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  her  people,  that  from 
inability  to  recruit  her  armies,  the  was  obliged  to  contract  her 
operations.  Her  flourifhing  manufactures  were  fallen  into  de¬ 
cay.  Her  fleets,  which  had  been  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  were 
ruined.  Her  extenfive  foreign  commerce  was  loft.  The  trade 
between  different  parts  of  her  own  dominions  was  interrupted, 
and  the  fhips  which  attempted  to  carry  it  on,  were  taken  and 
plundered  by  enemies,  whom  they  once  defpifed.  Even  agri¬ 
culture,  the  primary  objeCt  of  induftry  in  every  profperous  ftate, 
was  negleCted,  and  one  of  the  moft  fertile  countries  in  Europe 
hardly  raifed  what  was  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  its  own  in¬ 
habitants. 

In  proportion  as  the  population  and  manufactures  of  the  parent  Rap;d  decline 
ftate  declined,  the  demands  of  her  colonies  continued  to  in-  ofltstrade- 
creafe.  The  Spaniards,  like  their  monarchs,  intoxicated  with 
the  wealth  which  poured  in  annually  upon  them,  deferted  the 
paths  of  induftry,  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed,  and  re¬ 
paired  with  eagernefs  to  thofe  regions  from  which  this  opulence 
iffued.  By  this  rage  of  emigration,  another  drain  was  opened, 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  colonies  augmented  by  exhaufting  that 
of  the  mother-country.  All  thofe  emigrants,  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
venturers,  who  had  at  firft  fettled  in  America,  depended  ab- 
folutely  upon  Spain  for  almoft  every  article  of  neceffary  con- 
fumption.  Engaged  in  more  alluring  and  lucrative  purfuits, 
or  prevented  by  reftraints  which  government  impofed,  they 

could 
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BOOK  could  not  turn  their  own  attention  towards  eftablifhing  the  wa- 
,  *  j  fiufa&Ures  requifite  for  comfortable  fubfiftence.  They  received 

(as  I  have  obferved  in  another  place)  their  cloathing,  their  fur¬ 
niture,  whatever  minifters  to  the  eafe  or  luxury  of  life,  and  even 
their  inftruments  of  labour  from  Europe.  Spain  thined  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  void  of  induftry,  was  unable  to  fupply  their  increafing 
demands.  She  had  recourfe  to  her  neighbours.  The  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Italy, 
which  her  Wants  called  into  exiftence,  or  animated  with  new 
vivacity,  furnifhed  in  abundance  whatever  the  required.  In 
vain  did  the  fundamental  law,  concerning  the  exclufion  of 
foreigners  from  trade  with  America,  oppofe  this  innovation. 
Neceffity,  more  powerful  than  any  ftatute,  defeated  its  opera¬ 
tions,  and  conftrained  the  Spaniards  themfelves  to  concur  in 
eluding  it.  The  Englilh,  the  French,  and  Dutch,  relying  on 
the  fidelity  and  honour  of  Spanifh  merchants,  who  lend  their 
names  to  cover  the  deceit,  fend  out  their  manufactures  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  receive  the  exorbitant  price  for  which  they  are  fold  there, 
either  in  fpecie,  or  in  the  rich  commodities  of  the  New  World. 
Neither  the  dread  of  danger,  nor  the  allurement  of  profit,  ever 
induced  a  Spanifti  factor  to  betray  or  defraud  the  perfon  who 
confided  in  himsj  and  that  probity,  which  is  the  pride  and  dif- 
tin&ion  of  the  nation,  contributes  to  its  ruin.  In  a  fhort  time, 
not  above  a  twentieth  part  of  the  commodities  exported  to 
America  was  of  Spanifh  growth  or  fabric  * .  All  the  reft  was 
the  property  of  foreign  merchants,  though  entered  in  the  name 
of  Spaniards;  The  treafure  of  the  New  World  may  be  faid 
henceforward  not  to  have  belonged  to  Spain.  Before  it  reached 

£  Zavala  Reprefentacion,  p.  zzS.  1  Campomanes,  ii.  138. 
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Europe,  it  was  anticipated  as  the  price  of  goods  purchafed  from 
foreigners.  That  wealth,  which  by  an  Internal  circulation,  would 
have  fpread  through  each  vein  of  induflry,  and  have  conveyed 
life  and  activity  to  every  branch  of  manufacture,  flowed  out  of 
the  kingdom  with  fuch  a  rapid  courfe,  as  neither  enriched  nor 
animated  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artifans  of  rival  nations, 
encouraged  by  this  quick  fale  of  their  commodities,  improved 
fo  much  in  fkill  and  induflry,  as  to  be  able  to  afford  them  at  a 
rate  fo  low,  that  the  manufactures  of  Spain,  which  could  not 
vie  with  theirs,  either  in  quality  or  cheapnefs  of  work,  were  {till 
farther  depreffed.  This  deftruCtive  commerce  drained  off  the 
•riches  of  the  nation  fafter  and  more  completely,  than  even  the 
extravagant  fchemes  of  ambition  carried  on  by  its  monarehs. 
Spain  was  fo  much  aflonifhed  and  diflreffed,  at  beholding  her 
American  treafures  vanifh  almoft  as  foon  as  they  were  imported, 
that  Philip  III.  unable  to  fupply  what  was  requifite  in  circulation, 
iffued  an  ediCt,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  raife  copper  money, 
to  a  value  in  currency  nearly  equal  to  that  of  filver  u  $  and  the 
lord  of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines  was  reduced  to  a 
wretched  expedient,  which  is  the  1  aft  refource  of  petty  impove- 
rifhed  ftates. 
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Thus  the  poffeflions  of  Spain  in  America  have  not  proved  a 
fource  of  population  and  of  wealth  to  her,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  of  other  nations.  In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where 
the  fpirit  of  induflry  fubfifts  in  full  vigour,  every  perfon  fettled 
[n  fuch  colonies,  as  are  fimilar  in  their  fitpation  to  thofe  of 
Spain,  is  fuppofed  to  give  employment  to  three  or  four  at  home 
in  fupplying  his  wants*.  But  wherever  the  mother-country 

■  Uztariz,  c.  104.  *  Child  on  trade  and  colonies. 
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cannot  afford  this  fupply,  every  emigrant  may  be  confidered  as 
a  citizen  loft  to  the  community,  and  ftrangers  muft  reap  all  the 
benefit  of  anfwering  his  demands. 


th^mode  of  Such  has  been  the  internal  ftate  of  Spain  from  the  clofe  of  the 
regulating  its  fixteenth  century,  and  fuch  her  inability  to  fupply  the  growing 
with  America.  wants  of  her  colonies.  The  fatal  effedls  of  this  difproportion  be¬ 
tween  their  demands,  and  her  capacity  of  anfwering  them,  have 
been  much  increafed  by  the  mode  in  which  Spain  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  regulate  the  intercourfe  between  the  mother-country 
and  the  colonies.  It  is  from  her  idea  of  monopolizing  the  trade 
with  America,  and  debarring  her  fubjedts  there  from  any  com¬ 
munications  with  foreigners,  that  all  her  jealous  and  fyftematic 
arrangements  have  arifen.  Thefe  are  fo  fingular  in  their  nature 
and  confequences,  as  to  merit  a  particular  explanation.  In  order 
to  fecure  the  monopoly  at  which  the  aimed,  Spain  did  not  veft 
the  trade  with  her  colonies  in  an  exclufive  company,  a  plan 
which  has  been  adopted  by  nations  more  commercial,  and  at  a 
period  when  mercantile  policy  was  an  objedt  of  greater  atten¬ 
tion,  and  ought  to  have  been  better  underftood.  The  Dutch 
gave  up  the  whole  trade  with  their  colonies,  both  in  the  Eafl:  and 
Weft  Indies,  to  exclufive  companies.  The  Englifh,  the  French, 
the  Danes,  have  imitated  their  example  with  refpeft  to  the  Eaft 
Indian  commerce;  and  the  two  former  have  laid  a  fimilar  re- 
ftraint  upon  fome  branches  of  their  trade  with  the  New  World. 
The  wit  of  man  cannot,  perhaps,  devife  a  method  for  checking 
the  progrefs  of  induftry  and  population  in  a  new  colony  more 
effedtual  than  this.  The  intereft  of  the  colony,  and  the  exclu¬ 
five  company,  muft  in  every  point  be  diametrically  oppofite; 
and  as  the  latter  pofteftes  fuch  advantages  in  this  unequal  con- 
teft,  that  it  can  prefcribe  at  pleafure  the  terms  of  intercourfe, 

>  the 
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the  former  mu  ft:  not  only  buy  dear  and  fell  cheap,  but  fuffer  the  B  o  O  K 

mortification  of  having  the  increafe  of  their  furplus  (lock  dif-  , _ _ 

couraged  by  thofe  very  perfons  to  whom  alone  they  are  permitted 
to  difpofe  of  it  y. 

Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  preferved  from  falling  into  this  ^®ec^tned 
error  in  policy,  by  the  high  ideas  which  (he  early  formed  con-  in  Spain, 
cerning  the  riches  of  the  New  World.  Gold  and  filver  were  com¬ 
modities  of  too  high  value  to  veft  a  monopoly  of  them  in  pri¬ 
vate  hands.  The  crown  wifbed  to  retain  the  dire&ion  of  a  com¬ 
merce  fo  inviting;  and  in  order  to  fecure  that,  ordained  that  the 
cargo  of  every  (hip  fitted  out  for  America  fhould  be  infpedfed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Cafa  de  Contratacion  in  Seville,  before  it  could 
receive  a  licence  to  make  the  voyage  ;  and  that  on  its  return, 
a  report  of  the  commodities  which  it  brought  fhould  be  made  to 
the  fame  board,  before  it  could  be  permitted  to  land  them.  In 
confequence  of  this  regulation,  all  the  trade  of  Spain  with  the 
New  World  centered  in  the  port  of  Seville,  and  was  gradually 
brought  into  a  form,  in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  with  little 
variation,  from  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century  almoft  to 
our  own  times.  For  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  valuable  cargoes 
fent  to  America,  as  well  as  for  the  more  eafy  prevention  of  fraud, 
the  commerce  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  is  carried  on  by  fleets, 
which  fail  under  ftrong  convoys.  Thefe  fleets  confifting  of  two 
fquadrons,  one  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Galeom ,  the  other 
by  that  of  the  Flota ,  are  equipped  annually.  Formerly  they 
took  their  departure  from  Seville;  but  as  the  port  of  Cadiz  has 
been  found  more  commodious,  they  have  failed  from  it  fince  the 
year  172c. 


VoL.  II. 
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Carried  on  by 
the  Galeons, 


and  Flota. 


The  Galeons  deftined  to  fupply  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Peru  and  Chili,  with  almoft  every  article  of  luxury,  or 
neceflary  confumption,  that  an  opulent  people  can  demand, 
touch  firft  at  Carthagena,  and  then  at  Porto-bello.  To  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  merchants  of  Santa  Martha,  Caraccas,  the  New  King¬ 
dom  of  Granada,  and  feveral  other  provinces  refort.  The  latter 
is  the  great  mart  for  the  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and  Chili.  At 
the  feafon  when  the  Galeons  are  expeCted,  the  produdt  of  all  the 
mines  in  thefe  two  kingdoms,  together  with  their  other  valuable 
commodities,  is  tranfported  by  fea  to  Panama.  From  thence, 
as  foon  as  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  from  Europe  is  announced, 
they  are  conveyed  acrofs  the  iflhmus,  partly  on  mules,  and  partly 
down  the  river  Chagre  to  Porto-bello.  This  paltry  village,  whofe 
climate,  from  the  pernicious  union  of  exceflive  heat,  continual 
moifture,  and  the  putrid  exhalations  arifing  from  a  rank  foil,  is 
more  fatal  to  life  than  any  perhaps  in  the  known  world,  is  im¬ 
mediately  filled  with  people.  From  being  the  refidence  of  a  few 
negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  of  a  miferable  garrifon  relieved  every 
three  months,  its  ftreets  are  crowded  with  opulent  merchants 
from  every  corner  of  Peru,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  A  fair 
is  opened,  the  wealth  of  America  is  exchanged  for  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Europe,  and  during  its  preferibed  term  of  forty  days, 
the  richeft  traffic  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and  finifhed, 
with  that  fimpheity  of  tranfaCtion  and  unbounded  confidence, 
which  accompany  extenfive  commerce z.  The  Flota  holds  its 
courfe  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  treafures  and  commodities  of  New 
Spain,  and  the  depending  provinces,  which  were  depofi ted  at  Los. 
Angeles  in  expectation  of  its  arrival,  are  carried  thither,  and  the 


*  See  NOTE  XCIII. 
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commercial  operations  of  Vera  Cruz,  conduced  in  the  fame 
manner  with  thofe  of  Porto-bello,  are  inferior  to  them  only  in 
importance  and  value.  Both  fleets,  as  foon  as  they  have  com- 
s  pleted  their  cargoes  from  America,  rendezvous  at  the  Havanna, 
and  return  in  company  to  Europe. 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while  thus  fettered  and 
reftrided,  came  neceflarily  to  be  conduded  with  the  fame  fpirit 
and  upon  the  fame  principles,  as  that  of  an  exclufive  company. 
Being  confined  to  a  Angle  port,  it  was  of  courfe  thrown  into  a 
few  hands,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  it  was  gradually  engrofled 
by  a  fmall  number  of  wealthy  houfes,  formerly  in  Seville,  and 
now  in  Cadiz.  Thefe  by  combinations,  which  they  can  eafily 
form,  may  altogether  prevent  that  competition  which  preferves 
commodities  at  their  natural  price ;  and  by  ading  in  concei  t,  to 
which  they  are  prompted  by  their  mutual  intereft,  they  may 
raife  or  lower  their  value  at  pleafure.  In  confequence  of  this, 
the  price  of  European  goods  in  America  is  always  high,  and 
often  exorbitant.  A  hundred,  two  hundred,  and  even  three 
hundred  per  cent,  are  profits  not  uncommon  in  the  commerce  of 
Spain  with  her  colonies  *.  From  the  fame  engrofling  fpirit  it 
frequently  happens,  that  traders  of  the  fecond  order,  whofe 
warehoufes  do  not  contain  a  complete  aflortment  of  commodi¬ 
ties  for  the  American  market,  cannot  purchafe  from  the  more 
opulent  merchants,  fuch  goods  as  they  want,  at  a  lower  price  than 
that  for  which  they  are  fold  in  the  colonies.  With  the  fame  vi¬ 
gilant  jealoufy  that  an  exclufive  company  guards  againft  the 
intrufion  of  the  free  trader,  thofe  overgrown  monopolifts  en¬ 
deavour  to  check  the  progrefs  of  everyone  whofe  encroachments 

a  B.  Ulloa  Retablifl*.  part  ii.  p.  191. 
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book  they  dread  *>.  But  this  reftraint  of  the  American  commerce  to 
viii.  J 

. _ —  one  port,  not  only  affedls  its  domeftic  hate,  but  limits  its  foreign 

operations.  A  monopolift  may  acquire  more,  and  certainly  will 
hazard  lefs,  by  a  confined  trade  which  yields  exorbitant  profit, 
than  by  an  extenfive  commerce  in  which  he  receives  only  a  mo¬ 
derate  return  of  gain.  It  is  often  his  interefl:  not  to  enlarge,  but 
to  circumfcribe  the  fphere  of  his  activity  j  and  inftead  of  calling 
forth  more  vigorous  exertions  of  commercial  induftry,  it  may  be 
the  objed  of  his  attention  to  check  and  fet  bounds  to  them.  By 
fome  fuch  maxim,  the  mercantile  policy  of  Spain  feems  to  have 
regulated  its  intercourfe  with  America.  Infiead  of  furnifhing 
the  colonies  with  European  goods  in  fubh  quantity  as  might  ren¬ 
der  both  the  price  and  the  profit  moderate ;  the  merchants  of 
Seville  and  Cadiz  feem  to  have  fupplied  them  with  a  fparing  hand, 
that  the  eagernefs  of  competition  amongft  cuftomers  obliged  to 
purchafe  in  a  fcanty  market,  might  enable  their  fadors  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  cargoes  with  exorbitant  gain.  About  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century,  when  the  exclufive  trade  to  America  from  Seville 
was  in  its  moft  flourifhing  Rate,  the  burden  of  the  two  united 
fquadrons  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota,  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
feven  thoufand  five  hundred  tons  c.  The  fupply  which  fuch  a 
fleet  could  carry  muft  have  been  very  inadequate  to  the  demands 
of  thofe  populous  and  extenfive  colonies,  which  depended  upon 
it  for  all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

•'V  vt  i  "* r  *  ~  /  f v  t  '  i  •  -  ft  1  •  *-  •  •  » 


Remedies  pro- 
pofed. 


Spain  early  became  fenfible  of  her  declenfion  from  her  for¬ 
mer  profperity,  and  many  refpedable  and  virtuous  citizens  cm- 
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ployed  their  thoughts  in  deviling  methods  for  reviving  the  decay-  BOOK 
ing  induftry  and  commerce  of  their  country.  From  the  violence  ,  V1II‘  f 
of  the  remedies  propofed,  we  may  judge  how  defperate  and  fatal 
the  malady  appeared.  Some,  confounding  a  violation  of  police 
with  criminality  againd  the  flat',  contended,  that  in  order  to 
check  illicit  commerce,  every  perfon  convicted  of  carrying  it  on, 
fhould  be  punifhed  with  death,  and  confifcation  of  all  his  effects d. 

Others,  forgetting  the  diftin&ion  between  civil  offences  and  adts 
of  impiety,  infilled,  that  contraband  trade  fhould  be  ranked 
among  the  crimes  referved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  Inquifition; 
that  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  it  might  be  tried  and  punifhed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fecret  and  fummary  form  in  which  that  dreadful 
tribunal  exercifes  its  jurifdidhon  e.  Others,  uninftrudled  by  ob- 
ferving  the  pernicious  effedls  of  monopolies  in  every  country 
where  they  have  been  eftablifhed,  have  propofed  to  veft  the  trade 
with  America  in  exclufive  companies,  whom  intereft  would  render 
the  mod  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Spanifh  commerce  againft  the 
encroachments  of  interlopers  f. 

I  f  1 1  ♦  '  .  .  ftawf  /y 
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Beside  thefe  wild  proje&s,  many  fchemes  better  digefted,  at 
firft  without  effed,  and  more  beneficial,  were  fuggefted.  But  un¬ 
der  the  feeble  monarchs,  with  whom  the  reign  of  the  Auftrian 
line  in  Spain  clofed,  incapacity  and  indecifion  are  confpicuous  in 
every  department  of  government.  Inftead  of  taking  for  their  mo¬ 
del  the  adlive  adminiftration  of  Charles  V.  they  affected  to  imitate 
the  cautious  procraftinating  wifdom  of  Philip  II.  and  deftitute  of 
his  talents,  they  deliberated  perpetually,  but  determined  nothing* 

No  remedy  was  applied  to  the  evils  under  which  the  national 

•  :i  i  >  -  ;i  n  bur.  .or.-  u  o:  i  lo  '  -1  or  "  hi  I  t:: 
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commerce,  domeftic  as  well  as  foreign,  languifhed.  Thefe  evils 
continued  to  increafe,  and  Spain,  with  dominions  more  extenfive 
and  more  opulent  than  any  European  Rate,  poflefled  neither 
vigour,  nor  money  h,  nor  induftry.  At  length,  the  violence  of  a 
great  national  convulfion  rouzed  the  (lumbering  genius  of  Spain, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  two  contending  parties  in  the  civil  war, 
kindled  by  the  difpute  concerning  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  called  forth,  in  fome  degree,  the 
ancient  fpirit  and  vigour  of  the  nation.  While  men  were  form¬ 
ing,  capable  of  adopting  more  liberal  fentiments,  than  thofe 
which  had  influenced  the  councils  of  the  monarchy  during  the 
courfe  of  a  century,  Spain  derived  from  an  unexpected  fource  the 
means  of  availing  itfelf  of  their  talents.  The  various  powers 
who  favoured  the  pretentions  either  of  the  Auftrian  or  Bourbon 
candidate  for  the  Spanifh  throne,  fent  formidable  fleets  and  ar¬ 
mies  to  their  fupport.  France,  England,  and  Holland  remitted 
immenfe  fums  to  Spain.  Thefe  were  fpent  in  the  provinces 
which  became  the  theatre  of  war.  Part  of  the  American  trea- 
fure,  of  which  they  had  drained  the  kingdom,  flowed  back  thi¬ 
ther.  From  this  aera,  one  of  the  moft  intelligent  Spanifh  authors 
dates  the  revival  of  the  monarchy  ;  and,  however  humiliating 
the  truth  may  be,  he  acknowledges,  that  it  is  to  her  enemies 
his  country  is  indebted  for  the  acquifition  of  a  fund  of  circu¬ 
lating  fpecie,  in  fome  meafure  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  *. 

Steps  towards  As  foon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  pofleffion  of  the 


improvement 
by  the  Bour¬ 
bon  mo- 
narchs, 

throne,  they  difeerned  this  change  in  the  fpirit  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  date  of  the  nation,  and  took  advantage  of  it  ;  for 

h  See  NOTE  XCIV.  •  Campomanes,  i.  420. 
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although  that  family  has  not  given  monarchs  to  Spain,  remark¬ 
able  for  fuperiority  of  genius,  they  have  all  been  beneficent 
princes,  attentive  to  the  happinefs  of  their  fubjedts,  and  folicitous 
to  promote  it.  It  was,  accordingly,  the  firfl  objed  of  Philip  V. 
to  fupprefs  an  innovation  which  had  crept  in  during  the  courfe  of 
the  war,  and  overturned  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Spanifh  com¬ 
merce  with  America.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch,  by  their  fuperio¬ 
rity  in  naval  power,  having  acquired  fuch  command  of  the  fea,  as 
to  cut  off  all  intercourfe  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain, 
in  order  to  furnifh  them  thofe  neceffaries  of  life,  without  which 
they  could  not  exift,  and  as  the  only  means  of  receiving  from 
thence  any  part  of  their  treafure,  departed  fo  far  from  the  ufual 
rigour  of  its  maxims,  as  to  open  the  trade  with  Peru  to  her  allies 
the  French.  The  merchants  of  St.  Malo,  to  whom  Louis  XIV. 
granted  the  privilege  of  this  lucrative  commerce,  engaged  in  it 
with  vigour,  and  carried  it  on  upon  principles  very  different  from 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards.  They  fupplied  Peru  with  European  com¬ 
modities  at  a  more  moderate  price,  and  not  in  hinted  quantity  ; 
the  goods  which  they  imported  W’ere  conveyed  to  every  province 
of  Spanifh  America,  in  fuch  abundance  as  had  never  been  known 
in  any  former  period.  If  this  intercourfe  had  been  continued, 
the  exportation  of  European  commodities  from  Spain  mud  have 
ceafed,  and  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  mother- 
country  have  been  at  an  end.  The  mod  peremptory  injun&ions 
were  therefore  iffued,  prohibiting  the  admiflion  of  foreign  veffels 
into  any  port  of  Peru  or  Chili  k,  and  a  Spanifh  fquadron  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  clear  the  South  Sea  of  intruders,  whofe  aid  was  no  longer 
neceffary. 
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of  the  English 
Affiento  com¬ 
pany. 


But  though,  on  the  cefiation  of  the  war,  which  was  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Spain  obtained  relief  from 
one  encroachment  on  her  commercial  fyflem,  file  was  expofed  to 
another  which  the  deemed  hardly  lefs  pernicious.  As  an  induce¬ 
ment  that  might  prevail  with  Queen  Anne  to  conclude  a 
peace,  which  France  and  Spain  defired  with  equal  ardour, 
Philip  V.  not  only  conveyed  to  Great  Britain  the  AJJlento ,  or  con- 
trad  for  fupplying  the  Spanifh  colonies  with  negroes,  which  had 
formerly  been  enjoyed  by  France,  but  granted  it  the  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  privilege  of  fending  annually  to  the  fair  of  Porto- 
bello  a  fhip  of  five  hundred  tons,  laden  with  European  commo¬ 
dities.  In  confequence  of  this,  Britifh  fa&ories  were  eftablifhed 
at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other 
Spanifh  fettlements.  The  veil  with  which  Spain  had  hitherto 
covered  the  flate  and  tranfadions  of  her  colonies  was  removed. 
The  agents  of  a  rival  nation,  refiding  in  the  towns  of  moll:  ex- 
tenfive  trade,  and  of  chief  refort,  had  the  bell  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  interior  condition  of  their  pro¬ 
vinces,  of  obferving  their  ftated  and  occafional  wants,  and  of 
knowing  what  commodities  might  be  imported  into  them  with 
the  greatefl:  advantage.  In  confequence  of  information  fo  au¬ 
thentic  and  expeditious,  the  merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  other 
Englifh  colonies  who  traded  to  the  Spanifh  main,  were  enabled 
to  aflort  and  proportion  their  cargoes,  fo  exadly  to  the  demands 
of  the  market,  that  the  contraband  commerce  was  carried  on 
with  a  facility,  and  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  former  pe¬ 
riod.  This,  however,  was  not  the  moft  fatal  confequence  of 
the  Affiento  to  the  trade  of  Spain.  The  agents  of  the  Britiffi 
South  Sea  Company,  under  cover  of  the  importation  which 
they  were  authorifed  to  make  by  the  fhip  fent  annually  to  Porto- 
bello,  poured  in  their  commodities  on  the  Spanifh  continent, 

without 
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without  limitation  orreftraint.  Inftead  of  a  fhip  of  five  hundred  book 
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tons,  as  fiipulated  in  the  treaty,  they  ufually  employed  one 
which  exceeded  nine  hundred  tons  in  burden.  She  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  or  three  fmaller  veffels,  which  mooring  in  fome 
neighbouring  creek,  fupplied  her  clandeftinely  with  frefh  bales 
of  goods,  to  replace  fuch  as  were  fold.  The  infpe&orsof  the  fair, 
and  officers  of  the  revenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  prefents, 
connived  at  the  fraud l.  Thus,  partly  by  the  operations  of  the 
company,  and  partly  by  the  activity  of  private  interlopers,  al- 
moft  the  whole  trade  of  Spaniffi  America  was  ingrofled  by  fo¬ 
reigners.  The  immenfe  commerce  of  the  Galeons,  formerly  the 
pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envy  of  other  nations,  funk  to  nothing,  1737. 
and  the  fquadron  itfelf,  reduced  from  fifteen  thoufand  to  two 
thoufand  tons  m,  ferved  hardly  any  purpofe  but  to  fetch  home  the 
royal  revenue  arifing  from  the  fifth  on  filver. 

While  Spain  obferved  thofe  encroachments,  and  felt  fo  fenfi-  Guarda  Cof- 

>  tas  employed 

bly  their  pernicious  effects,  it  was  impoffible  not  to  make  fome  for  this  pur 
effort  to  reftrain  them.  Her  firft  expedient  was  to  ftation  fhips  of  pofc' 
force  under  the  appellation  of  Guarda  Goftas ,  upon  the  coafls  of 
thofe  provinces,  to  which  interlopers  mod  frequently  reforted. 

As  private  intereft  concurred  with  the  duty  which  they  owed  to 
the  public,  in  rendering  the  officers  who  commanded  them  vigi¬ 
lant  and  a&ive,  fome  check  was  given  to  the  progrefs  of  the  con¬ 
traband  trade,  though  in  dominions  fo  extenfive,  and  fo  accefffi. 
ble  by  fea,  no  number  of  cruizers  was  fufficient  to  guard  againft 
its  inroads  in  every  quarter.  This  interruption  of  an  intercourfe, 
which  had  been  carried  on  with  fo  much  facility,  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  Britiffi  colonies  were  accuftomed  to  confider  it 


1  See  NOTE  XCV. 
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viii. 

.  _  .  complaints.  Thefe  authorifed,  in  fome  meafure,  and  rendered 

more  interefting,  by  feveral  unjuftifiable  adts  of  violence  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  captains  of  the  Spanifh  Guarda  Coftas,  precipitated 
1739-  Great  Britain  into  a  war  with  Spain,  by  which  the  latter  obtain¬ 
ed  a  final  releafe  from  the  Afiiento,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  commerce  of  her  colonies,  without  being  reftrained  by 
any  engagement  with  a  foreign  power. 

The  ufe  of  As  the  formidable  encroachments  of  the  Englifh  on  their  Ame- 
[nfroducedPS  rican  trade,  had  difcovered  to  the  Spaniards  the  vaft  confumption 
of  European  goods  in  their  colonies,  and  taught  them  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  accommodating  their  importations  to  the  occafional  de¬ 
mand  of  the  various  provinces,  they  perceived  the  neceffity  of  de¬ 
viling  fome  method  of  fupplying  their  colonies,  different  from 
their  ancient  one,  of  fending  thither  periodical  fleets.  This  mode 
of  communication  was  not  only  uncertain,  as  the  departure  of 
the  Galeons  and  Flota  was  fometimes  retarded  by  various  acci¬ 
dents,  and  often  prevented  by  the  wars  which  raged  in  Europe, 
but  was  ill  adapted  to  afford  America  a  regular  and  timely 
fupply  of  what  it  wanted.  The  fcarcity  of  European  goods  in 
the  Spanifh  fettlements  frequently  became  exceffive ;  their  price 
rofe  to  an  enormous  height ;  the  vigilant  eye  of  mercantile  at¬ 
tention  did  not  fail  to  obferve  this  favourable  opportunity,  an 
ample  fupply  was  poured  in  by  interlopers  from  the  Englifh,  the 
French,  and  Dutch  iflands;  and  when  the  Galeons  at  length 
arrived,  they  found  the  markets  fo  glutted  by  this  illicit  com¬ 
merce,  that  there  was  no  demand  for  the  commodities  with  which 
they  were  loaded.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  Spain  permitted  a 

con- 
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confiderable  part  of  her  commerce  with  America,  to  be  carried  book 
on  by  regijier  Jhips .  Thefe  are  fitted  out,  during  the  intervals 
between  the  ftated  feafons  when  the  Galeons  and  Flota  fail,  by 
merchants  in  Seville  or  Cadiz,  upon  obtaining  a  licence  from 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  for  which  they  pay  a  very  high  pre¬ 
mium,  and  are  deflined  for  thofe  ports  where  any  extraordinary 
demand  is  forefeen  or  expected.  By  this  expedient,  fuch  a  re¬ 
gular  fupply  of  frefh  commodities  is  conveyed  to  the  American 
market,  that  the  interloper  is  no  longer  allured  by  the  fame  pro- 
fpeCt  of  exceftive  gain,  or  the  people  in  the  colonies  urged  by  the 
fame  neceffity,  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  adventures  of  contra¬ 
band  trade. 


In  proportion  as  experience  manifefted  the  advantages  of  car-  The  galwns 
rying  on  trade  in  this  mode,  the  number  of  regifter  (hips  in- 
creafedj  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1748,  the  Galeons,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  employed  upwards  of  two  centuries,  were  finally  abo- 
lilhed.  From  that  period  there  has  been  no  intercourfe  with 
Chili  and  Peru  but  by  fingle  fhips,  difpatched  from  time  to  time 
as  occafion  requires,  and  when  the  merchants  expeCt  a  market 
will  open.  Thefe  fail  round  Cape  Horn,  and  convey  dire&ly  to 
the  ports  in  the  South  Sea  the  productions  and  manufactures  of 
Europe,  for  which  the  people  fettled  in  thofe  countries  were  for¬ 
merly  obliged  to  repair  to  Porto-bello  or  Panama.  Thefe  towns, 
as  has  been  formerly  obferved,  muft  gradually  decline,  when  de¬ 
prived  of  that  commerce  to  which  they  owed  their  exigence.  This 
difadvantage  however  is  more  than  compenfated,  for  the  whole 
continent  of  South  America  receives  fupplies  of  European  com¬ 
modities,  with  fo  much  regularity,  and  in  fuch  abundance,  as 
muft  contribute  greatly  to  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  all  the 
colonies  fettled  there.  But  as  all  the  regifler  fhips  deftined  for 
the  South  Seas,  muft  Hill  take  their  departure  from  Cadiz,  and 
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are  obliged  to  return  thither  n,  this  branch  of  the  American  com¬ 
merce,  even  in  its  new  and  improved  form,  continues  fubjedt  to 
the  reftraints  of  a  fpecies  of  monopoly,  and  feels  thofe  pernicious 
effects  of  it,  which  I  have  already  defcribed. 


Schemes  for  Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined  to  regulating 

reviving  com-  . 

merce,  the  trade  with  its  flouriming  colonies,  it  has  extended  likewile 
to  the  reviving  commerce  in  thofe  (ettlements  where  it  was  ne¬ 
glected,  or  had  decayed.  Among  the  new  taftes  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Europe  have  acquired,  in  confequence  of  their  intercourfe 
with  the  natives  of  thofe  countries  which  they  conquered  in 
America,  that  for  chocolate  is  one  of  the  moll  univerfal.  The 
ufe  of  this  liquor  made  with  a  pafte,  formed  of  the  nut,  or  al¬ 
mond  of  the  cacao-tree,  compounded  with  various  ingredients, 
the  Spaniards  firft  learned  from  the  Mexicans ;  and  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  them,  and  to  the  other  European  nations,  fo  palatable, 
fo  nourifhing,  and  fo  wholefome,  that  it  has  become  a  commer¬ 
cial  article  of  confiderable  importance.  The  cacao-tree  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  feveral  parts  of  the  torrid  zone;  but  the  nuts 
of  the  beft  quality,  next  to  thofe  of  Guatimala,  on  the  South  Sea, 
are  produced  in  the  rich  plains  of  Carraccas,  a  province  of  Tierra 
Firme.  In  confequence.  of  this  acknowledged  fuperiority  in  the 
quality  of  cacao  in  that  province,  and  its  communication  with  the 
Atlantic,  which  facilitates  the  conveyance  to  Europe,  the  culture  of 
the  cacao  there  is  more  extenfive  than  in  any  diftridt  of  America. 
But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their  fettlements  in  the  fmall 
illands  of  Curazoa  and  Buen-Ayre,  to  the  coaft  of  Caraccas.  gradu¬ 
ally  ingroffed  the  greateft  part  of  the  cacao  trade.  The  traffic  with 
the  mother-country  for  this  valuable  commodity  ceafed  almoft.  en- 
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tirely  j  and  fuch  was  the  fupine  negligence  of  the  Spaniards,  or  boos 
the  defers  of  their  commercial  arrangements,  that  they  were  ©b-  ,  VI11', 

liged  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  foreigners  this  production  of 
their  own  colonies,  at  an  exorbitant  price.  In  order  to  remedy  by  eftabiifh- 
an  evil  no  lefs  difgraceful,  than  pernicious  to  bis  fubjeds,  plfny^cT- 
Philip  V.  in  the  year  1728,  granted  to  a  body  of  merchants,  an  raccas* 
exclufive  right  to  the  commerce  with  Caraccas  and  Cumana,  on 
condition  of  their  employing,  at  their  own  expence,  a  fufficient 
number  of  armed  veffels  to  clear  the  coaft  of  interlopers.  This 
fociety,  diftinguifhed  fometimes  by  the  name  of  the  Company  of 
Guipufcoa,  from  the  province  of  Spain  in  which  it  is  eftablifhed, 
and  fometimes  by  that  of  the  Company  of  Caraccas,  from  the 
diftrid  of  America  to  which  it  trades,  has  carried  on  its  operations 
with  fuch  vigour  and  fuccefs,  that  Spain  has  recovered  an  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  commerce,  which  {he  had  fuffered  to  be  wrefted 
from  her,  and  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  an  article  of  extenfive 
confumption  at  a  moderate  price.  Not  only  the  parent  Rate,  but 
the  colony  of  Caraccas,  has  derived  great  advantages  from  this 
intention  j  for  although,  at  the  firft  afped,  it  may  appear  to  be 
one  of  thofe*monopolies,  whofe  tendency  is  to  check  the  fpirit  of 
induflry,  inftead  of  calling  it  forth  to  new  exertions,  it  has  been 
prevented  from  operating  in  this  manner,  by  feveral  falutary  re¬ 
gulations,  framed  upon  forefight  of  fuch  bad  effeds,  and  of 
purpofe  to  obviate  them.  The  planters  in  the  Caraccas  are  not 
left  to  depend  entirely  on  the  company,  either  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  European  commodities,  or  the  fale  of  their  own  produc¬ 
tions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Iflands  have  the  privilege 
of  fending  thither  annually  a  regifter  (hip  of  confiderable  bur¬ 
den  5  and  from  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  a  free  trade  is  per¬ 
mitted  in  every  port  comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 
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pany.  In  confequence  of  this,  there  is  fuch  a  competition,  that 
both  with  refpe<ft  to  what  the  colonies  purchafe,  and  what  they 
fell,  the  price  feems  to  be  fixed  at  its  natural  and  equitable  rate. 
The  company  has  not  the  power  of  raifing  the  former,  or  degrad¬ 
ing  the  latter  at  pleafure  ;  and  accordingly,  fince  it  was  eftablifh- 
ed,  the  increafe  of  culture,  of  population,  and  of  live  (lock,  in 
the  province  of  Caraccas  has  been  very  confiderable  °. 

Enlargement  But  as  it  is  flowly  that  nations  relinquifh  any  fyftem  which 
ideas  in  Spain,  time  has  rendered  venerable,  or  that  commerce  can  be  diverted 
from  the  channel  in  which  it  has  long  been  accuftomed  to  flow ; 
Philip  V.  in  his  new  regulations  concerning  the  American  trade, 
paid  fuch  deference  to  the  ancient  maxim  of  Spain,  concerning 
the.  limitation  of  all  importation  from  the  New  World  to  one 
harbour,  as  to  oblige  both  the  regifter  (hips  which  returned  from 
Peru,  and  thofe  of  the  Guipofcoan  Company  from  Caraccas,  to 
deliver  their  cargoes  in  the  port  of  Cadiz.  Since  his  reign,  fenti- 
ments  more  liberal  and  enlarged  begin  to  fpread  in  Spain.  The 
fpirit  of  philofophical  inquiry,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  prefent 
age  to  have  turned  from  frivolous  or  abftrufe  fpeculations,  to  the 
bufinefs  and  affairs  of  men,  has  extended  its  influence  beyond 
the  Pirenees.  In  the  refearches  of  ingenious  authors,  concern¬ 
ing  the  police  or  commerce  of  nations,  the  errors  and  defe&s  of 
the  Spanifh  fyftem  with  refpedt  to  both  met  every  eye,  and  have 
not  only  been  expofed  with  feverity,  but  are  held  up  as  a  warning 
to  other  ftates.  The  Spaniards,  ftung  with  their  reproaches,  or 
convinced  by  their  arguments,  and  admonifhed  by  feveral  en¬ 
lightened  writers  of  their  own  country,  feem  at  length  to  have 
difcovered  the  deftru&ive  tendency  of  thofe  narrow  maxims, 
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which,  by  cramping  commerce  in  all  its  operations,  have  fo  long  book 
retarded  its  progrefs.  It  is  to  the  monarch  now  on  the  throne,  ,  vm-  ^ 
that  Spain  is  indebted  for  the  firft  public  regulation  formed  in 
confequence  of  thofe  ideas. 


While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her  ancient  maxims  Eftablifliment 
concerning  her  commerce  with  America,  fhe  was  fo  much  afraid  packet-boats 
of  opening  any  channel,  by  which  an  illicit  trade  might  find 
admiflion  into  the  colonies,  that  fhe  almoft  fhut  herfelf  out  from 
any  intercourfe  with  them,  but  that'  which  was  carried  on  by 
her  annual  fleets.  There  was  no  eftablifliment  for  a  regular 
communication  of  either  public  or  private  intelligence,  between 
the  mother-country  and  its  American  fettlements.  From  the 
want  of  this  neceflary  inftitution,  the  operations  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  bufinefs  of  individuals,  were  retarded  or  conduced  un- 
fkilfully,  and  Spain  often  received  from  foreigners  her  firft  in¬ 
formation  with  refped  to  very  interefting  events  in  her  own  co¬ 
lonies.  But  though  this  defeat  in  police  was  fenfibly  felt,  and 
the  remedy  for  it  was  obvious,  that  jealous  fpirit  with  which 
the  Spanifh  monarchs  guarded  the  exclufive  trade,,  reftrained 
them  from  applying  it.  At  length  Charles  III.  furmounted 
thofe  confiderations  which  had  deterred  his  predeceflor,  and  in 
the  year  1764,  appointed  packet-boats  to  be  difpatched  on  the 
firft  day  of  each  month,  from  Corugna  to  the  Havanna  or  Porto- 
Rico.  From  thence  letters  are  conveyed  in  fmaller  veflels  to 
Vera  Cruz  and  Porto-bello,  and  tranfmitted  by  poft  through 
the  kingdoms  of  Tierra  Firme,  Granada,  Peru,  and  New  Spain. 

With  no  lefs  regularity  packet-boats  fail  once  in  two  months  to 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  provinces  to  the 
eaft  of  the  Andes.  Thus  provifion  is  made  for  a  fpeedy  and 
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Book  certain  circulation  of  intelligence  throughout  the  vaft  dominions 
of  Spain,  from  which  equal  advantages  muft  redound  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  mercantile  intereft  of  the  kingdom  p.  With  this  new 
arrangement,  a  fcheme  of  extending  commerce  has  been  more 
immediately  conne&ed.  Each  of  the  packet-boats,  which  are 
veflels  of  fome  Confiderable  burden,  is  allowed  to  take  in  half 
ft  loading  of  fuch  commodities  as  are  the  produd  of  Spain,  and 
moft  in  demand  in  the  ports  whither  they  are  bound.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  thefe  they  may  bring  home  to  Corugna  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  American  productions q.  This  may  be  confidered  as  the 
firft  relaxation  of  thofe  rigid  laws,  which  confined  the  trade 
with  the  New  World  to  a  fingle  port,  and  the  firft  attempt  to 
admit  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  to  fome  fhare  in  it. 


Free  trade 
permitted  to 
feveral  pro¬ 
vinces. 


It  was  foon  followed  by  one  more  decifive.  In  the  year 
1765,  Charles  III.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the  windward  iflands, 
Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his 
fubje&s  in  every  province  of  Spain.  He  permitted  them  to  fail 
from  certain  ports  in  each  of  thefe,  fpecified  in  the  edict,  at  any 
feafon,  and  with  whatever  cargo  they  deemed  moft  proper,  with¬ 
out  any  other  warrant  than  a  fimple  clearance  from  the  cuftom* 
houfe  of  the  place  whence  they  took  their  departure.  He  re¬ 
leafed  them  from  the  numerous  and  oppreflive  duties  impofed 
on  goods  exported  to  America,  and  in  place  of  the  whole  fub- 
ftituted  a  moderate  tax  of  fix  in  the  hundred  on  the  commo¬ 
dities  fent  from  Spain.  He  allowed  them  to  return  either  to 
the  fame  port,  or  to  any  other  where  they  might  hope  for  a 
more  advantageous  market,  and  there  to  enter  the  homeward 
cargoe,  on  payment  of  the  ufual  duties.  This  ample  privilege 
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which  at  once  broke  through  all  the  fences,  which  the  jealous  po¬ 
licy  of  Spain  had  been  labouring  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  to 
throw  round  its  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  New  World,  was 
foon  after  extended  to  Louifiana,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Yucatan 
and  Campeachy r. 

The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which  may  be  confidered  Beneficial  ef- 
as  the  mod  liberal  effort  of  Spanifh  legiflation,  has  appeared  feds  ot  !t 
from  its  effeCts.  Prior  to  the  ediCt  in  favour  of  the  free  trade, 

Spain  derived  hardly  any  benefit  from  its  negleCted  colonies  in 
Hifpaniola,  Porto-Rico,  Margareta,  and  Trinidad.  Its  commerce 
with  Cuba  was  inconfiderable,  and  that  of  Yucatan  and  Cam- 
peachy  was  ingroffed  almoft  entirely  by  interlopers.  But  as 
foon  as  a  general  liberty  of  trade  was  permitted,  the  intercourfe 
with  thofe  provinces  revived,  and  has  gone  on  with  a  rapidity  of 
progreffion,  of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  the  hi  (lory  of  na¬ 
tions.  In  lef>  than  ten  years,  the  trade  of  Cuba  has  been  more  than 
tripled.  Even  in  thofe  fettlements  where,  from  the  languifhing 
ftate  of  induftry,  greater  efforts  were  requifite  to  reftore  its  acti¬ 
vity,  their  commerce  has  been  doubled.  It  is  computed,  that 
fuch  a  number  of  Chips  is  already  employed  in  the  free  trade, 
that  the  tonnage  of  them  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Galeons  and 
Flota,  at  the  moft  flourifhing  aera  of  their  commerce.  The  be¬ 
nefits  of  this  arrangement  are  not  confined  to  a  few  merchants, 
eftablifhed  in  a  favourite  port.  They  are  diffufed  through  every 
province  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  by  opening  a  new  market  for 
their  various  productions  and  manufactures,  muft  encourage  and 
add  vivacity  to  the  induftry  of  the  farmer  and  artificer.  Nor 
does  the  kingdom  profit  only  by  what  it  exports,  it  derives 
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advantage  likewife  from  what  it  receives  in  return,  and  has  the 
profped  of  being  foon  able  to  fupply  itfelf  with  feveral  commo¬ 
dities  of  extenfive  confumption,  for  which  it  formerly  depended 
on  foreigners.  The  confumption  of  fugar  in  Spain  is  perhaps 
as  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  that 
of  any  European  kingdom.  But  though  poffefTed  of  countries  in 
the  New  World,  whofe  foil  and  climate  are  moft  proper  for  rear¬ 
ing  that  valuable  plant,  though  the  domeftic  culture  of  the  fugar- 
cane  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  was  once  confiderable,  fuch 
has  been  the  fatal  tendency  of  its  inftitutions  in  America,  and 
fuch  the  prefture  of  injudicious  taxes  in  Europe,  that  Spain  has 
loft  almoft  entirely  this  branch  of  induftry,  which  has  enriched 
other  nations.  This  commodity,  which  has  now  become  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  primary  neceflity  in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged 
to  purchafe  of  foreigners,  and  had  the  mortification  to  fee  their 
country  drained  annually  of  an  immenfe  fum  on  that  ac<- 
count s.  But  if  that  fpirit,  which  the  permiffion  of  free  trade  has 
put  in  motion,  fhall  perfevere  in  its  efforts  with  the  fame  vigour, 
the  cultivation  of  fugar  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  may  increafe  fo 
much,  that  in  a  few  years  their  growth  may  be  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  kingdom. 

Her  experience  of  the  beneficial  confequences  refulting  from 
!  having  relaxed  fomewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  ancient  laws*  with 
refped  to  the  commerce  of  the  mother-country  with  the  colo¬ 
nies,  has  induced  Spain  to  permit  a  more  liberal  intercourfe  of 
one  colony  with  another.  By  one  of  the  jealous  maxims  of  the 
old  fyftem,  all  communication  between  the  various  provinces 
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Situated  on  the  South  Seas,  was  prohibited  under  the  moft  fevere 
penalties.  Though  each  of  thefe  yield  peculiar  produ&ions,  the 
reciprocal  exchange  of  which  might  have  added  to  the  happinefs 
of  their  refpedtive  inhabitants,  or  have  facilitated  their  pro- 
grefs  in  induftry,  fo  folicitous  was  the  council  of  the  Indies,  to 
prevent  their  receiving  any  fupply  of  their  wants,  but  by  the 
periodical  fleets  from  Europe  $  that  in  order  to  guard  againft 
this,  it  cruelly  debarred  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  in  New  Spain,  in 
Guatimala,  and  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  from  fuch  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  their  fellow-fubje&s,  as  tended  manifeftly  to 
their  mutual  profperity.  Of  all  the  numerous  reftridtions  de- 
vifed  by  Spain  for  fecuring  the  exclufive  trade  with  her  Ame¬ 
rican  fettlements,  none  perhaps  was  more  illiberal,  none  feems 
to  have  been  more  fenfibly  felt,  or  to  have  produced  more  hurt¬ 
ful  effedts.  This  grievance,  coeval  with  the  fettlements  of  Spain 
in  the  New  World,  is  at  laft  redrefled.  In  the  year  1774, 
Charles  III.  publifhed  an  edidt,  granting  to  the  four  vaft  pro¬ 
vinces  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  privilege  of  a  free  trade 
with  each  other What  may  be  the  effedts  of  opening  this 
communication  between  countries  deftined  by  their  fituation  for 
reciprocal  intercourfe,  cannot  yet  be  determined  by  experience. 
They  can  hardly  fail  of  being  beneficial  and  extenfive.  The 
motives  for  granting  this  permiflion  are  manifeftly  no  lefs 
laudable,  than  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  liberal ; 
and  both  difeover  the  progrefs  of  a  fpirit  in  Spain,  far  elevated 
above  the  narrow  prejudices  and  maxims  on  which  their  fyftem 
for  regulating  the  trade,  and  conducting  the  government  of  their 
colonies,  was  originally  founded. 

t  Real  Cedula  penes  me.  Ponz  Viage  de  Efpagna,  vi.  Prologo,  p.  2.  NOTE  XCVII. 
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New  regula¬ 
tions  concern¬ 
ing  the  go¬ 
vernment  of 
the  colonies. 


Reformation 
of  the  courts 
of  juftice. 


At  the  fame  time  that  Spain  has  been  intent  on  introducing 
regulations,  fuggefted  by  more  enlarged  views  of  policy  into  her 
fyftem  of  American  commerce,  the  has  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  interior  government  of  her  colonies.  Here  too  there  was 
much  room  for  reformation  and  improvement,  and  Don  Jofeph 
Galvez,  who  has  now  the  diredtion  of  the  department  for  Indian 
affairs  in  Spain,  has  enjoyed  the  beft  opportunities,  not  only  of 
obferving  the  defedts  and  corruption  in  the  political  frame  of  the 
colonies,  but  of  difcovering  the  fources  of  thofe  evils.  After  being 
employed  feven  years  in  the  New  World  on  an  extraordinary  mif- 
fion,  and  with  very  extenfive  powers,  as  infpedtor-general  of  New 
Spain;  after  vifiting  in  perfon  the  remote  provinces  of  Cinaloa, 
Sonora,  and  California,  and  making  feveral  important  alterations 
in  the  date  of  their  police  and  revenue ;  he  began  his  miniftry 
with  a  general  reformation  of  the  tribunals  of  juftice  in  America. 
In  confequence  of  the  progrefs  of  population  and  wealth  in  the 
colonies,  the  bufinefs  of  the  Courts  of  Audience  has  increafed  lo 
much,  that  the  number  of  judges  of  which  they  were  originally 
compofed,  has  been  found  inadequate  to  the  growing  labours  and 
duties  of  the  office,  and  the  falaries  fettled  upon  them,  inferior 
to  the  dignity  of  the  ftation.  As  a  remedy  for  both,  he  obtained 
a  royal  edidt,  eftablifhing  an  additional  number  of  judges  in 
each  court  of  audience,  with  higher  titles,  and  more  ample  ap¬ 
pointments  tt. 


New  diftribu- 
tion  of  go¬ 
vernments. 


To  the  fame  intelligent  minifter  Spain  is  indebted  for  a  new 
diftribution  of  government  in  its  American  provinces.  Even 
fince  the  eftablifhment  of  a  third  viceroyalty  in  the  New  King- 
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dom  of  Granada,  fo  prodigious  is  the  extent  of  the  Spanifh  do¬ 
minions  in  the  New  World,  that  feveral  places  fubjeft  to  the 
jurifdidtion  of  each  of  the  viceroys,  were  at  fuch  an  enormous 
diftance  from  the  capitals  in  which  they  relided,  that  neither 
their  attention,  nor  their  authority,  could  reach  them.  Some 
provinces  fubordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  lay  above 
two  thoufand  miles  from  Mexico.  There  are  countries  fubjedt 
to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  ftill  farther  from  Lima.  The  people  in 
thofe  remote  diflridts,  could  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  civil  government.  The  oppreflion  and  infolence  of  its  infe¬ 
rior  minifters  they  often  feel,  and  rather  fubmit  to  thefe  in 
filence,  than  involve  themfelves  in  the  expence  and  trouble  of 
reforting  to  the  diftant  capitals,  where  alone  they  can  find  re- 
drefs.  As  a  remedy  for  this,  a  fourth  viceroyalty  has  been  erect¬ 
ed,  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  which  are  fubje£ted  the  Provinces  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  Buenos- Ayres,  Paraguay,  Tucuman,  Potofi,  Sla. 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Charcas,  and  the  towns  of  Mendoza  and  St. 
Juan.  By  this  well-judged  arrangement,  two  advantages  are 
gained.  All  the  inconveniences  occafioned  by  the  remote  fitu- 
ation  of  thofe  provinces,  which  had  been  long  felt,  and  long 
complained  of,  are  removed.  The  countries  moft  difiant  from 
Lima  are  feparated  from  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  united 
under  a  fuperior,  whofe  feat  of  government  at  Buenos-Ayres 
will  be  commodious  and  acceflible.  The  contraband  trade  with 
the  Portuguefe,  which  was  become  fo  extenfive,  as  mull  have 
put  a  final  flop  to  the  exportation  of  commodities  from  Spain  to 
her  fouthern  colonies,  may  be  checked  more  thoroughly,  and  with 
greater  facility,  when  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  by  his  vicinity 
to  the  places  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  can  view  its  progrefs 
and  effects  with  his  own  eyes.  Don  Pedro  Zevallos,  who  has 
been  raifed  to  this  new  dignity,  with  appointments  equal  to 
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thofe  of  the  other  viceroys,  is  well  acquainted  both  with  the  Rate 
and  the  intereft:  of  the  countries  over  which  he  is  to  prefide, 
having  ferved  in  them  long,  and  with  diftindion.  By  this  dis¬ 
memberment,  fucceeding  that  which  took  place  at  the  eredion 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  almoft 
two-third  parts  of  the  territories  originally  fubjed  to  the  viceroys 
of  Peru,  are  now  lopped  off  from  their  jurifdidion. 

The  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  have  likewife 
been  confiderably  circumfcribed,  and  with  no  lefs  propriety  and 
difcernment.  Four  of  its  moft  remote  provinces,  Sonora,  Cina- 
loa,  California,  and  New  Navarre,  have  been  formed  into  a  fe- 
parate  government.  The  Chevalier  de  Croix,  who  is  intrufted 
with  this  command,  is  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  viceroy, 
nor  does  he  enjoy  the  appointments  belonging  to  that  rank,  but 
his  jurifdidion  and  authority  is  altogether  independent  on  the 
viceroyalty  of  New  Spain.  The  eredion  of  this  laft  government 
feems  to  have  been  fuggefted,  not  only  by  the  confideration  of 
the  remote  fituation  of  thofe  provinces  from  Mexico ;  but  by  at¬ 
tention  to  the  late  difcoveries  made  there,  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  y.  Countries  containing  fuch  riches,  and  which  probably 
may  rife  into  fuch  importance,  required  the  immediate  infpec- 
tion  of  a  governor,  to  whom  they  were  fpecially  committed.  As 
every  confideration  of  duty,  of  intereft,  and  of  vanity,  muft  con¬ 
cur  in  prompting  thofe  new  governors  to  encourage  fuch  exer¬ 
tions  as  tend  to  diffufe  opulence  and  profperity  through  the  pro¬ 
vinces  committed  to  their  charge,  the  beneficial  effeds  of  this 
arrangement  may  be  confiderable.  Many  diftrids  in  America, 
long  deprefled  by  the  languor  and  feeblenefs  natural  to  provinces 
which  compofe  the  extremities  of  an  overgrown  empire,  may  be 
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animated  with  vigour  and  activity  when  brought  fo  near  the  feat 
of  power,  as  to  feel  its  invigorating  influence. 
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Such,  fince  the  acceflion  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  Attempts  to 

*  f*^  rm  do 

Spain,  has  been  the  progrefs  of  their  regulations,  and  the  gra^  meftic  policy, 
dual  expanfion  of  their  views  with  refped  to  the  commerce  and 
government  of  their  American  colonies.  Nor  has  their  attention 
been  fo  entirely  engroffed  by  what  related  to  the  more  remote 
parts  of  their  dominions,  as  to  render  them  negledful  of  what 
was  flill  more  important,  the  reformation  of  domeflic  errors  and 
defeats  in  policy.  Fully  fenfible  of  the  caufes  to  which  the  de* 
clenfion  of  Spain,  from  her  former  profperity,  ought  to  be  im¬ 
puted  i  they  have  made  it  a  great  objed  of  their  policy,  to  re¬ 
vive  a  fpirit  of  induflry  among  their  fubjeds,  and  to  give  fuch 
extent  and  perfedion  to  their  manufadures,  that  they  may  be 
able  tofupply  the  demands  of  America  from  their  own  flock,  and. 
to  exclude  foreigners  from  a  branch  of  commerce  which  has. been 
fo  fatal  to  the  kingdom.  This  they  have  endeavoured  to  ac- 
complifh  by  a  variety  of  edids  iffued  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

They  have  granted  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  fome 
branches  of  induflry;  they  have  lowered  the  taxes  on  others; 
they  have  prohibited,  or  have  loaded  with  additional  duties,  fuch 
foreign  manufadures  as  come  in  competition  with  them ;  they 
have  inflituted  focieties  for  the  improvement  of  trade  and  agri¬ 
culture;  they  have  planted  colonies  of  hufbandmen  in  fome  un¬ 
cultivated  diflrids  of  Spain,  and  divided  among  them  the  wafte 
fields ;  they  have  had  recourfe  to  every  expedient,  devifed  by 
commercial  wifdom,  or  commercial  jealoufy,  for  reviving  their 

own  induflry,  and  difcountenancing  that  of  other  nations.  Thefe 

however^, 
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BOOK  however,  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  or  to  inquire  into  their 
,_  VIII‘  ,  propriety  and  effe&s.  There  is  no  effort  of  legiflation  more  ar¬ 
duous,  no  experiment  in  policy  more  uncertain,  than  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  fpirit  of  induftry  where  it  has  declined,  or  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  where  it  is  unknown.  Nations  already  poffefTed  of  ex- 
tenfive  commerce,  enter  into  competition  with  fuch  advantages, 
derived  from  the  large  capitals  of  their  merchants,  the  dexterity 
of  their  manufacturers,  the  alertnefs  acquired  by  habit  in  every 
department  of  bufinefs,  that  theflate  which  aims  at  rivalling,  or 
fupplanting  them,  muft  expeCl  to  ftruggle  with  many  difficulties, 
and  be  content  to  advance  flowly.  If  the  quantity  of  productive 
induftry  now  in  Spain,  be  compared  with  that  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  laft  liftlefs  monarchs  of  the  Auftrian  line,  its  progrefs 
muft  appear  confiderable,  and  is  fufficient  to  alarm  the  jealoufy 
and  to  call  forth  the  moft  vigorous  efforts  of  the  nations  now  in 
polfeffion  of  the  lucrative  trade  which  the  Spaniards  aim  at  wreft- 
ing  from  them.  One  circumftance  may  render  thofe  exertions  of 
Spain  an  objeCt  of  more  ferious  attention  to  the  other  European 
powers.  They  are  not  to  be  afcribed  wholly  to  the  influence  of 
the  crown  and  its  minifters.  The  fentiments  and  fpirit  of  the 
people  feem  to  fecond  the  provident  care  of  their  monarchs,  and 
to  give  it  greater  effeCh  They  have  adopted  more  liberal  ideas, 
not  only  with  refpeCt  to  commerce,  but  domeftic  policy.  In  all 
their  later  writers,  defeCts  in  their  arrangements  concerning  both 
are  acknowledged,  and  remedies  propofed,  which  pride  would  not 
have  allowed  their  anceftors  to  confefs,  and  ignorance  rendered 
them  incapable  of  difcerning  *.  But  after  all  that  the  Spaniards 
have  done,  much  remains  to  do.  Many  pernicious  inftitutions 
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and  abufes,  deeply  incorporated  with  the  fyftem  of  internal  po-  book 
licy  and  taxation,  which  has  been  long  eftablilhed  in  Spain,  muft 
be  aboliftied  before  induftry  and  manufadures  can  recover  an  ex- 
tenfive  adivity. 

Still,  however,  the  commercial  regulations  of  Spain  with  re-  Contraband 
fped  to  her  colonies,  are  too  rigid  and  fyftematical  to  be  carried 
into  complete  execution.  The  legiflature  that  loads  trade  wTith 
impofitions  too  heavy,  or  fetters  it  by  reftridions  too  fevere,  de¬ 
feats  its  own  intention;  and,  in  truth,  is  only  multiplying  the 
inducements  to  violate  its  ftatutes,  and  propofing  an  high  pre¬ 
mium  to  encourage  illicit  traffic.  The  Spaniards,  both  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  circumfcribed  in  their  mutual  intercourfe  by 
the  jealoufy,  or  opprefled  by  the  exadions  of  the  crown,  have 
their  invention  continually  on  the  ftretch  how  to  elude  its  edids. 

The  vigilance  and  ingenuity  of  private  intereft  difcover  means  of 
effeding  this,  which  public  wifdom  cannot  forefee,  nor  public 
authority  prevent.  This  fpirit,  counterading  that  of  the  laws, 
pervades  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  America  in  all  its  branches; 
and  from  the  higheft  departments  in  government,  defcends  to  the 
lowed.  The  very  officers  appointed  to  check  contraband  trade, 
are  often  employed  as  inftruments  in  carrying  it  on ;  and  the 
boards  inftituted  to  reftrain  and  puniffi  it,  are  the  channels  through 
which  it  flows.  The  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  defrauded  by  various 
artifices,  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  revenue  which  he  ought 
to  receive  from  America  y ;  and  as  long  as  it  is  the  intereft  of  fo 
many  perfons  to  fcreen  thofe  artifices  from  detedion,  the  know- 
lege  of  them  will  never  reach  the  throne.  “  How  many  ordi- 
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BOOK  “  nances,  fays  Corita,  how  many  inftrudions,  how  many  letters 

J1"-  ,  “  from  our  fovereign,  are  fent  in  order  to  corred  abufes,  and  how 

“  little  are  they  obferved,  and  what  fmall  advantage  is  derived 
“  from  them.  To  me  the  old  obfervation  appears  juft,  that 
“  where  there  are  many  phylicians,  and  many  medicines,  there 
“  is  a  want  of  health ;  where  there  are  many  laws,  and  many 
“  judges  there  is  a  want  of  juftice.  We  have  viceroys,  prefidents, 
“  governors,  oydors,  corrigidors,  alcaldes,  and  thoufands  of  al- 
“  guazils  abound  every  where ;  but  notwithftanding  all  thefe, 
“  public  abufes  continue  to  multiply  Time  has  increafedthe 
evils  which  he  lamented  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  A 
fpirit  of  corruption  has  infeded  all  the  colonies  of  Spain  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  Men  far  removed  from  the  feat  of  government,  irrvpatient 
to  acquire  wealth,  that  they  may  return  fpeedily  from  what  they 
are  apt  to  confider  as  a  ftate  of  exile  in  a  remote  unhealthful 
country,  allured  by  opportunities  too  tempting  to  be  refilled,  and 
feduced  by  the  example  of  thofe  around  them,  find  their  fenti- 
ments  of  honour  and  of  duty  gradually  relax.  In  private  life,  they 
give  themfelves  up  to  a  diflolute  luxury,  while  in  their  public 
condud  they  become  unmindful  of  what  they  owe  to  their  fo¬ 
vereign  and  their  country. 


Trade  be-  Before  I  clofe  this  account  of  the  Spanilh  trade  in  America, 

tween  ( 

Spain  and  the  there  remains  one  detached,  but  important  branch  of  it,  to  be 
Philippines,  mentioned.  Soon  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  Philip  II. 

formed  a  fcheme  of  planting  a  colony  in  the  Philippine  iflands, 
which  had  been  negleded  fince  the  time  of  their  difcoverya;  and 
15640  he  accomplilhed  it  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted  out  from  New 
Spain b.  Manila,  in  the  ifland  of  Luconia,  was  the  Ration 


*  MS.  penes  me. 
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chofen  for  the  capital  of  this  new  eftablifhment.  From  it  an  book 
active  commercial  intercourfe  began  with  the  Chinefe,  and  a  y 
confiderable  number  of  that  induftrious  people,  allured  by  the 
profpedt  of  gain,  fettled  in  the  Philippines  under  the  Spanifh  pro¬ 
tection.  They  fupplied  the  colony  fo  amply  with  all  the  valu¬ 
able  productions  and  manufactures  of  the  Eaft,  as  enabled  it  to 
open  a  trade  with  America,  by  a  courfe  of  navigation,  the  longed: 
from  land  to  land  on  our  globe.  In  the  infancy  of  this  trade,  it 
was  carried  on  with  Callao,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru;  but  experience 
having  difcovered  many  difficulties  in  this  mode  of  communica¬ 
tion,  the  ftaple  of  this  commerce  between  the  eaft  and  weft  was 
removed  from  Callao  to  Acapulco,  on  the  coaft  of  New  Spain. 

After  various  arrangements,  it  has  been  brought  into  a  re¬ 
gular  form.  One  or  two  fhips  depart  annually  from  Acapulco, 
which  may  carry  out  filver  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  pefosc,  but  have  hardly  any  thing  elfe  of  value  on  board; 
in  return  for  which,  they  bring  back  fpices,  drugs,  china,  and 
japan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz,  muflins,  filks,  and  every  precious 
article  with  which  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the  ingenuity 
of  its  people,  have  enabled  the  Eaft  to  fupply  the  reft  of  the 
world.  For  fome  time  the  merchants  of  Peru  were  admitted  to 
participate  in  this  traffic,  and  might  fend  annually  a  fhip  to  Aca¬ 
pulco,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  veflels  from  Manila,  and  receive 
a  proportional  fhare  of  the  commodities  which  they  imported.  At 
length,  the  Peruvians  were  excluded  by  moft  rigorous  edi£ts,  and 
all  the  commodities  from  the  Eaft  referved  folely  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  New  Spain. 
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In  confequence  of  this  Indulgence,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  enjoy  advantages  unknown  in  the  other  Spanifh  colo¬ 
nies.  The  manufactures  of  the  Eaft  are  not  only  more  fuited  to 
a  warm  climate,  and  more  fhowy  than  thofe  of  Europe,  but  can 
be  fold  at  a  lower  price ;  while  at  the  fame  time,  the  profits 
upon  them  are  fo  confiderable,  as  to  enrich  all  thofe  who  are 
employed,  either  in  bringing  them  from  Manila,  or  vending 
them  in  New  Spain.  As  the  intereft  both,  of  the  buyer  and  fel¬ 
ler  concurred  in  favouring  this  branch  of  commerce,  it  continued 
to  extend  in  fpite  of  regulations,  concerted  with  the  moft  anxi¬ 
ous  jealoufy  to  circumbfcribe  it.  Under  cover  of  what  the  laws 
permit  to  be  imported,  vaft  quantities  of  India  goods  are  poured 
into  the  markets  of  New  Spain*3,  and  when  the  flota  arrives  at 
Vera  Cruz,  it  often  finds  the  wants  of  the  people  already  fup- 
plied  by  cheaper  and  more  acceptable  commodities. 

t  ■  *»  *  *  .  „  t 

There  is  not  in  the  commercial  arrangements  of  Spain,  any 
circumftance  more  inexplicable  than  the  permiffion  of  this  trade 
between  New  Spain  and  the  Philippines,  or  more  repugnant  to 
its  fundamental  maxim  of  holding  the  colonies  in  perpetual  de- 
pendance  on  the  mother-country,  by  prohibiting  any  commer¬ 
cial  intercourfe  that  might  fuggeft  to  them  the  idea  of  receiving 
a  fupply  of  their  wants  from  any  other  quarter.  This  per- 
miflion  muft  appear  Hill  more  extraordinary,  from  confidering 
that  Spain  herfelf  carries  on  no  direct  trade  with  her  fettlements 
in  the  Philippines,  and  grants  a  privilege  to  one  of  her  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies,  which  fhe  denies  to  her  fubjefts  in  Europe.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  colonifts  which  originally  took  pofTeffion 
of  the  Philippines,  having  been  fent  out  from  New  Spain,  be¬ 
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gun  this  intercourfe  with  a  country  which  they  confidered,  in  fome  book 
meafure,  as  their  parent  hate,  before  the  court  of  Madrid  was  ,  VI11,  , 
aware  of  its  confequences,  or  could  eftablifh  regulations  in  order 
to  prevent  it.  Many  remonftrances  have  been  prefented  againfl 
this  trade,  as  detrimental  to  Spain,  by  diverting  into  another 
channel,  a  large  portion  of  that  treafure  which  ought  to  flow  into 
the  kingdom,  as  tending  to  give  rife  to  a  fpirit  of  independence 
in  the  colonies,  and  to  encourage  innumerable  frauds,  againfl 
which  it  was  impoflible  to  guard,  in  tranfa&ions  fo  far  removed 
from  the  infpedtion  of  government.  But  as  it  requires  no  flight 
effort  of  political  wifdom  and  vigour  to  abolifh  any  practice, 
which  numbers  are  interefted  in  fupporting,  and  to  which  time 
has  added  the  fandtion  of  its  authority,  the  commerce  betwixt 
Acapulco  and  Manila  feems  to  be  as  confiderable  as  ever,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  one  chief  caufe  of  the  elegance  and  fplendor 
confpicuous  in  this  part  of  the  Spanifh  dominions. 


But,  notwithftanding  this  general  corruption  in  the  colonies,  Public  re- 
and  all  the  defalcations  of  the  public  revenue,  by  the  illicit  im-  America^ 
portationof  foreign  commodities,  or  by  the  fraudulent  arts  of  its 
own  fubje&s,  the  Spanifh  monarchs  receive  a  very  confiderable 
fum  from  their  American  dominions.  This  ariles  from  taxes  of 
various  kinds,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  capital  branches. 

The  firft  contains  what  is  paid  to  the  king,  as  fovereign,  or  fupe- 
rior  lord  of  the  New  World  :  to  this  clafs  belongs  the  duty  on  the 
gold  and  filver  raifed  from  the  mines,  and  the  tribute  exa&ed 
from  the  Indians  ;  the  former  is  termed  by  the  Spaniards  the 
right  of  Jigniority,  the  latter  is  the  duty  of  vajj'alage.  The  fecond 
branch  comprehends  the  numerous  duties  upon  commerce,  which 
accompany  and  opprefs  it  in  every  fiep  of  its  progrefs,  from  the 
greateft  tranfa&ions  of  the  wholefale  merchant,,  to  the  petty- 

traffic  ; 
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book  traffic  of  the  vender  by  retail.  The  third  includes  what  accrues 
.  '  ,  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  and  adminiftrator  of  eccle- 

fiafficai  funds  in  the  New  World.  In  confequence  of  this  he 
receives  the  firft  fruits,  annats,  fpoils,  and  other  fpiritual  re¬ 
venues,  levied  by  the  apoftolic  chamber  in  Europe  ;  and  is 
entitled,  likewife,  to  the  profit  arifing  from  the  fale  of  the  bull 
of  Cruzado.  This,  which  is  publifhed  every  two  years,  contains, 
an  abfolution  from  paft  offences  by  the  pope,  and,  among 
other  immunities,  a  permiffion  to  eat  feveral  kinds  of  prohibited 
food,  during  Lent,  and  on  meagre  days.  The  monks  employed 
in  difperfing  thofe  bulls,  extol  their  virtues  with  all  the  fervour 
of  intereffed  eloquence  ;  the  people,  ignorant  and  credulous, 
liften  with  implicit  affent  ;  and  every  perfon  in  the  Spanifh  co¬ 
lonies,  of  European,  Creolian,  or  mixed  race,  purchafes  a  bull, 
which  is  deemed  effential  to  his  falvation,  at  the  rate  fet  upon 
it  by  government e. 

its  amount.  What  maybe  the  amount  of  thofe  various  funds,  it  is  almoft 
impolfible  to  determine  with  precifion.  The  extent  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  dominions  in  America,  the  jealoufy  of  government,  which 
renders  them  inacceffible  to  foreigners,  the  myfterious  filence 
which  the  Spaniards  are  accuftomed  to  obferve  with  refped  to 
the  interior  ffate  of  their  colonies,  combine  in  covering  this 
fubjed  with  a  veil  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  remove.  But  an  ac¬ 
count,  apparently  no  lefs  accurate,  than  it  is  curious,  has  lately 
been  publifhed  of  the  royal  revenue  in  New  Spain,  from  which 
we  may  form  fome  idea  with  refped  to  what  is  colleded  in  the 
other  provinces.  According  to  that  account,  the  crown  does 

e  See  NOTE  Q. 
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not  receive  from  all  the  departments  of  taxation  in  New  Spain,  BOOK 
above  a  million  of  our  money,  from  which  one  half  muft  be  ,  ^ 

deduced  as  the  expence  of  the  provincial  eftablifhm'ent f.  Peru, 
it  is  probable,  yields  a  fum  not  inferior  to  this,  and  if  we  fup- 
pofe  that  all  the  other  regions  of  America,  including  the 
iflands,  furnifh  a  third  fhare  of  equal  value  ;  we  fhall  not  per¬ 
haps  be  far  wide  from  the  truth,  if  we  conclude,  that  the  net 
public  revenue  of  Spain,  raifed  in  America,  does  not  exceed  a 
million  and  a  half  fterling.  This  falls  far  fhort  of  the  immenfe 
fums,  to  which  fuppofitions,  founded  upon  conjecture,  have 
raifed  the  Spanifh  revenue  in  America  s.  It  is  remarkable,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  one  account.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  only 
European  powers,  who  derive  a  direCt  revenue  from  their  colo¬ 
nies  as  their  quota  towards  defraying  the  general  expence  of 
government.  All  the  advantage  that  accrues  to  other  nations, 
from  their  American  dominions,  arifes  from  the  exclufive  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  trade  ;  but  befide  this,  Spain  has  brought  her 
colonies  to  contribute  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  Rate ;  and  in 
return  for  protection,  to  bear  a  proportional  fhare  of  the  com¬ 
mon  burden. 

Accordingly,  what  I  have  computed  as  the  amount  of  the 
Spanifh  revenue  from  America,  comprehends  only  the  taxes 
collected  there,  and  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  what  accrues 
to  the  king  from  his  dominions  in  the  New  World.  The  heavy 
duties  impofed  on  the  commodities  exported  from  Spain  to 
America h,  as  well  as  what  is  paid  by  thofe  which  fhe  fends 
home  in  return;  the  tax  upon  the  negroe-flaves,  with  which 

i  See  NOTE  Cl.  s  See  NOTE  CII.  h  See  NOTE  CIII. 
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BOOK  Africa  fupplies  the  New  World,  together  with  feveral  fmaller 
,  VI11'  ,  branches  of  finance,  bring  large  fums  into  the  treafury,  the  precife 
extent  of  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  afcertain. 


Expence  of  But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws  from  America  be 
tion.  a"  great,  the  expence  of  adminiffration  in  her  colonies  bears  pro¬ 
portion  to  it.  In  every  department,  even  of  her  domeftic  po¬ 
lice  and  finances,  Spain  has  adopted  a  fyftem  more  complex, 
and  more  encumbered  with  a  variety  of  tribunals,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  officers,  than  that  of  any  European  nation,  in  which  the 
fovereign  pofTefTes  fuch  extenfive  power.  From  the  jealous  fpi- 
rit  with  which  fhe  watches  over  her  American  fettlements,  and 
her  endeavours  to  guard  againft  fraud  in  provinces  fo  remote 
from  infpedtion ;  boards  and  officers  have  been  multiplied  there 
with  ffill  more  anxious  attention.  In  a  country  where  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  living  is  great,  the  falaries  allotted  to  every  perfon  in 
public  office  muff  be  high,  and  muff  load  the  revenue  with  an 
immenfe  burden.  The  parade  of  government  greatly  augments 
the  weight  of  it.  The  viceroys  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  as  reprefentatives  of  the  king’s  perfon, 
among  people  fond  of  oflentation,  maintain  all  the  ffate  and 
dignity  of  royalty.  Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the  model  of 
that  at  Madrid,  with  horfe  and  foot  guards,  a  houfehold  regular¬ 
ly  eftablifhed,  numerous  attendants,  and  enfigns  of  power,  dis¬ 
playing  fuch  pomp,  as  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  dele¬ 
gated  authority.  All  the  expence  incurred  by  fupporting  the 
external  and  permanent  order  of  government  is  defrayed  by  the 
crown.  The  viceroys  have  befides  peculiar  appointments  fuited 
to  their  exalted  Ration.  The  falaries  fixed  by  law  are  indeed 
extremely  moderate,  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru  is  only  thirty 
thoufand  ducats ;  and  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  twenty 

thoufand 
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thoufand  ducats  \  Of  late,  they  have  been  raifed  to  forty  thou 
fand. 

These  falaries,  however,  conftitute  but  a  fmall  part  of  their 
revenue.  The  exercife  of  an  abfolute  authority  extending  to 
every  department  of  government,  and  the  power  of  difpofing  of 
many  lucrative  offices,  affords  to  them  innumerable  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  accumulating  wealth.  To  thefe,  which  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  legal  and  allowed  emoluments,  vaft  fums  are  often  added 
by  exactions,  which  in  countries  fo  far  removed  from  the  feat  of 
government,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover,  and  impoffible  to  reftrain. 
By  monopolizing  feme  branches  of  commerce,  by  a  lucrative 
concern  in  others,  by  conniving  at  the  frauds  of  merchants,  a 
viceroy  may  raife  fuch  an  annual  revenue,  as  no  fubjedt  of  any 
European  monarch  enjoys  k.  From  the  fingle  article  of  prefents 
made  to  him  on  the  anniverfary  of  his  Name-day  (which  is  always 
obferved  as  an  high  feftival),  I  am  informed  that  a  viceroy  has 
been  known  to  receive  fixty  thoufand  pefos.  According  to  a 
Spaniffi  faying,  the  legal  revenues  of  a  viceroy  are  known,  his 
real  profits  depend  upon  his  opportunities  and  his  confcience. 
Confcious  of  this,  the  kings  of  Spain,  as  I  have  formerly  ob¬ 
ferved,  grant  a  commiffion  to  their  viceroy  only  for  a  few  years. 
This  circumftance,  however,  renders  them  often  more  rapacious, 
and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and  ardour  wherewith  they  labour  to 
improve  every  moment  of  power  which  they  know  is  haftening 
faft  to  a  period  j  and  fhort  as  its  duration  is,  it  ufually  affords 
fufficient  time  for  repairing  a  fhattered  fortune,  or  creating  a  new 
one.  But  even  in  fituations  fo  trying  to  human  frailty,  there 
are  inftances  of  virtue  that  remain  unfeduced.  In  the  year  1772, 

*  Recop.  lib-  iii.  tit.  iii.  c.  72.  k  See  NOTE  CIV. 
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the  Marquis  de  Croix  finished  the  term  of  his  viceroyalty  in 
New  Spain  with  unfufpe&ed  integrity ;  and  inftead  of  bringing 
home  exorbitant  wealth,  returned  with  the  admiration  and  ap- 
plaufe  of  a  grateful  people,  whom  his  government  had  rendered 
happy. 
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N  O  T  E  I.  p. 

OuR  knowledge  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the  conqueft  of 
New  Spain,  is  derived  from  fources  of  information  more  original  and 
authentic  than  that  of  any  tranfadtion  in  the  hiftory  of  America.  The 
letters  of  Cortes  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  are  the  moft  valuable  of 
thefe,  and  the  firft  in  order  of  time.  As  Cortes  early  affumed  a  com¬ 
mand  independent  of  Velafquez,  it  became  neceflary  to  convey  fuch  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  operations  to  Madrid,  as  might  procure  him  the  approbation 
of  his  fovereign. 

The  firft  of  his  difpatches  has  never  been  made  public.  It  was  fent 
from  Vera-Cruz,  July  16,  1519.  It  muft  have  come  to  the  Emperor’s 
hands  while  he  was  in  Germany,  as  he  left  Spain  on  the  2zd  of  May  in 
that  year,  in  order  to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  I  have  made  diligent 
fearch  for  a  copy  of  this  difpatch,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany,  but 
without  fuccefs.  This,  however,  is  of  lefs  confequence,  as  it  could  not 
contain  any  thing  very  material,  being  written  fo  foon  after  Cortes  arrived 
in  New  Spain.  The  fecond  difpatch,  dated  October  3oth»  I520»  was 
publilhed  at  Seville,  A.  D,  1522,  and  the  third  and  fourth  foon  after 

they 
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they  were  received.  A  Latin  tranflation  of  them  appeared  in  Germany 
A.  D.  1532.  Ramufio  foon  after  made  them  more  generally  known,  by 
inferting  them  in  his  valuable  cohesion.  They  contain  a  regular  and 
minute  hiftory  of  the  expedition,  with  many  curious  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  the  policy  and  manners  of  the  Mexicans.  The  work  does  honour  to 
Cortes  ;  the  ftyle  is  fimple  and  perfpicuous ;  but  as  it  was  manifeftly  his 
intereft  to  reprefent  his  own  a&ions  in  the  faireft  light,  his  vi&ories  are  pro¬ 
bably  exaggerated,  his  Ioffes  diminiflied,  and  his  a£ts  of  rigour  and  violence 
fomewhat  foftened. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna,  by  Francifco 
Lopez  de  Gomara,  publifhed  A.  D.  1554.  Gomara’s  hiftorical  merit  is 
confiderable.  His  mode  of  narration  is  clear,  flowing,  always  agreeable, 
and  fometimes  elegant.  But  he  is  frequently  inaccurate  and  credulous ; 
and  as  he  was  the  domeftic  chaplain  of  Cortes  after  his  return  from  New 
Spain,  and  probably  compofed  his  work  at  his  defire,  it  is  manifeft  that 
he  labours  to  magnify  the  merit  of  his  hero,  and  to  conceal  or  extenuate 
fuch  tranfa&ions  as  were  unfavourable  to  his  character.  Of  this  Herrera 
accufes  him  in  one  inftance,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  and  it  is  not  once  only 
that  this  is  confpicuous.  He  writes,  however,  with  fo  much  freedom  con¬ 
cerning  feveral  meafures  of  the  Spanifh  court,  that  the  copies  both  of  his 
Hiftoria  de  las  Indias,  and  of  his  Cronica,  were  called  in  by  a  degree 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  they  were  long  confidered  as  prohibited 
books  in  Spain,  though  of  late  licence  to  print  them  has  been  granted. 
Pinelo  Biblioth.  589. 

The  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  Bernal  Diaz  del  Caftillo  to  com- 
pofe  his  Hiftoria  Verdadera  de  la  Conquifta  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna.  He 
had  been  an  adventurer  in  each  of  the  expeditions  to  New  Spain,  and 
was  the  companion  of  Cortes  in  all  his  battles  and  perils.  When  he 
found  that  neither  he  himfelf,  nor  many  of  his  fellow-foldiers 
were  once  mentioned  by  Gomara,  but  that  the  fame  of  all  their 
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exploits  was  afcribed  to  Cortes ;  the  gallant  old  veteran  laid  hold  of  his 
pen  with  indignation,  and  compofed  his  true  hiftory.  It  contains  a  pro¬ 
lix,  minute,  confufed  narrative  of  all  Cortes’s  operations,  in  fuch  a  rude 
vulgar  ftyle  as  might  be  expe&ed  from  an  illiterate  foldier.  But  as  he 
relates  tranfadtions  of  which  he  was  witnefs,  and  in  which  he  performed  a 
confiderable  part,  his  account  bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and  is 
accompanied  with  fuch  a  pleafant  naivete ,  with  fuch  interefling  details, 
with  fuch  amufing  vanity,  and  yet  fo  pardonable  in  an  old  foldier  who  had 
been  (as  he  boafts)  in  a  hundred  and  nineteen  battles,  as  renders  his  book 
one  of  the  moll  fmgutar  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language. 

Pet.  Martyr  ab  Angleria  in  a Treatife  de Infulis ntiper  inventis,  added 
to  his  Decades  de  rebus  Oceanicis  &  novo  orbe,  gives  fome  account  of 
Cortes’s  expedition.  But  he  proceeds  no  farther  than  to  relate  what  hap¬ 
pened  after  his  firft  landing.  This  work,  which  is  brief  and  flight,  feems 
to  contain  the  information  tranfmitted  by  Cortes  in  his  firfl  difpatches,  em- 
bellifhed  with  feveral  particulars  communicated  to  the  author  by  the  officers 
who  brought  the  letters  from  Cortes. 

But  the  book  to  which  the  greater  part  of  modern  hiftorians  have  had 
recourfefor  information  concerning  the  conqueft  of  New  Spain,  is  Hilloria 
de  la  Conquiflade  Mexico,  per  D.  Antonio  de  Solis,  firfl  publifhed  A.  D. 
1684.  I  know  no  author  in  any  language  whofe  literary  fame  has  rifen  fo 
far  beyond  his  real  merit.  De  Solis  is  reckoned  by  his  countrymen  one  of 
the  purefl  writers  in  the  Caflilian  tongue  ;  and  if  a  foreigner  may  venture 
to  give  his  opinion  concerning  a  matter  of  which  Spaniards  alone  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  judge,  he  is  iniitled  to  that  praife.  But,  though  his  language  be 
corredl,  his  tafle  in  compofition  is  far  from  being  juft.  His  periods  are  fo 
much  laboured  as  to  be  often  ft  iff,  and  fometimes  tumid ;  the  figures, 
which  he  employs  by  way  of  ornament,  are  trite  or  improper,  and  his  ob- 
fervations  fuperficial.  Thefe  blemifhes,  however,  might  eafily  be  over¬ 
looked,  if  he  were  not  defective  with  refpedl  to  all  the  great  qualities  of  an 
hiftorian.  Deftitute  of  that  patient  induftry  in  refearch,  which  condu&s 

to  the  knowledge  of  truth  \  a  llranger  to  that  impartiality  which  weighs  evi¬ 
dence 
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dence  with  cool  attention,  and  ever  eager  to  eftablifti  his  favourite  fyftem 
of  exalting  the  chara&er  of  Cortes  into  that  of  a  perfedt  hero,  exempt  from 
error,  and  adorned  with  every  virtue,  he  is  lefs  folicitous  to  di  fcover  what 
was  true,  than  to  relate  what  might  appear  fplendid.  When  he  attempts 
any  critical  difcuflion,  his  reafonings  are  fallacious,  and  founded  upon  an 
imperfedt  view  of  fadts.  Though  he  fometimes  quotes  the  difpatcbes  of 
Cortes,  he  feems  not  to  have  confulted  them ;  and  though  he  fets  out  with 
fome  cenfure  on  Gomara,  he  frequently  prefers  his  authority,  the  moft 
doubtful  of  any,  to  that  of  the  other  contemporary  hiftorians. 

But  of  all  the  Spanilh  writers,  Herrera  furniflies  the  fulleft  and  moft  ac¬ 
curate  information  concerning  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  every 
other  tranfadlion  in  America.  The  induftry  and  attention  with  which 
he  confulted  not  only  the  books,  but  the  original  papers  and  public  records, 
which  tended  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  fubjedt  of  his  enquiries,  were  fo 
great,  and  he  ufually  judges  of  the  evidence  before  him  with  fo  much  im¬ 
partiality  and  candour,  that  his  decads  may  be  ranked  among  the  moft  ju¬ 
dicious  and  ufeful  hiftorical  colledlions.  If,  by  attempting  to  relate  the 
various  occurrences  in  the  New  World  in  a  ftridt  chronological  order,  the 
arrangement  of  events  in  his  work  had  not  been  rendered  fo  perplexed,  dif- 
connedted,  and  obfcure,  that  it  is  an  unpleafant  tafk  to  colledt  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  his  book,  and  piece  together  the  detached  ftireds  of  a  ftory, 
he  might  juftly  have  been  ranked  among  the  moft  eminent  hiftorians  of 
his  country.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  materials  from  which  he  com- 
pofed  his  work,  Dec.  vi.  lib.  iii.  c.  19. 
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N  O  T  E  II.  p.  3. 


C!  O  RTE  S  purpofed  to  have  gone  in  the  train  of  Ovando  when 
he  fet  out  for  his  government  in  the  year  1502,  but  was  detained 
by  an  accident.  As  he  was  attempting  in  a  dark  night  to  fcramble  up 
to  the  window  of  a  lady’s  bed  chamber,  with  whom  he  carried  on  an 
intrigue,  an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  he  had  mounted,  gave 
way,  and  he  was  fo  much  bruifed  by  the  fall  as  to  be  unfit  for  the 
voyage.  Gomara,  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna,  cap.  1. 


NOTE  III.  P.  5. 


C  O  R  T  E  S  had  two  thoufand  pefos  in  the  hands  of  Andrew  Duero, 


and  he  borrowed  four  thoufand.  Thefe  fums  are  about  equal  in 


value  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  fterling  ;  but  as  the  price  of  every 
thing  was  extremely  high  in  America,  they  made  but  a  fcanty  flock 
when  applied  in  this  manner.  Herrera,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  B.  Diaz, 
c.  20. 


N  O  T  E  IV.  p.  9. 

names  of  thofe  gallant  officers  which  will  often  occur  in  the 


fubfequent  {lory,  were  Juan  Velafquez  de  Leon,  Alonfo  Hernan¬ 
dez  Portocarrero,  Francifco  de  Montejo,  Chrifloval  de  Old,  Juan 
de  Efcalante,  Francifco  de  Morla,  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  Francifco  de 
Salceda,  Juan  de  Efcobar,  Gines  de  Nortes.  Cortes  himfelf  com¬ 
manded  the  Capitana,  or  Admiral.  Francifco  de  Orozeo,  an  officer 
formed  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  the  command  of  the  artillery.  The 
experienced  Alaminos  a£ted  as  chief  pilot. 
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N  O  T  E  V.  p.  ii. 

T  N  thofe  different  confli&s,  the  Spaniards  loft  only  two  men,  but 
had  a  confiderable  number  wounded.  Though  there  be  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  recourfe  to  any  fupernatural  caufe  to  account  either  for  the 
greatnefs  of  their  vi&ories,  or  the  fmallnefs  of  their  loi's,  the  Spanifh 
hiftorians  fail  not  to  afcribe  both  to  the  patronage  of  St.  Jago,  the  tu¬ 
telar  Saint  of  their  country,  who,  as  they  relate,  fought  at  the  head 
of  their  countrymen,  and  by  his  prowefs  gave  a  turn  to  the  fate  of 
the  battle.  Gomara  is  the  firft  who  mentions  this  apparition  of  St. 
James.  It  is  amufing  to  obferve  the  embarraffment  of  B.  Diaz  de  Caf- 
tillo,  occafioned  by  the  ftruggle  between  his  fuperftition  and  his  vera¬ 
city.  The  former  difpofed  him  to  believe  this  miracle,  the  latter  re- 
ftrained  him  from  affirming  it.  “  I  acknowledge,  fays  he,  that  all 
our  exploits  and  victories  are  owing  to  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and 
that  in  this  battle  there  was  fuch  a  number  of  Indians  to  every  one  of 
us,  that  if  each  had  thrown  a  handful  of  earth  they  might  have  buried 
us,  if  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  had  not  been  protected.  It  may 
be  that  the  perfon  whom  Gomara  mentions  as  having  appeared  on  a 
mottled  grey  horfe,  was  the  glorious  apoftle  Signor  St.  Jago  or 
Signor  St.  Pedro ;  and  that  I,  as  being  a  finner,  was  not  worthy  to 
fee  him.  This  I  know,  that  I  faw  Francifco  de  Morla  on  fuch  a 
horfe,  but  as  an  unworthy  tranfgreffor,  did  not  deferve  to  fee  any  of 
the  holy  apoftles.  It  may  have  been  the  will  of  God,  that  it  was  fa 
as  Gomara  relates,  but  until  I  read  his  Chronicle  I  never  heard  among 
any  of  the  conquerors  that  fuch  a  thing  had  happened*”  Cap..  34.. 

NOTE  VI.  p.  16. 

SeVERAL  Spaniffi  hiftorians  relate  this  occurrence  in  fuch 
terms,  as  if  they  wifhed  it  ftiould  be  believed,  that  the  Indians 
loaded  with  the  prefents,  had  carried  them  from  the  capital  in  the  fame 
ihort  fpace  of  time  that  the  couriers  performed  that  journey.  This  is 
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incredible  ;  and  Gomara  mentions  a  circumftance  which  (hews,  that 
nothing  extraordinary  happened  on  this  occafion.  This  rich  prefen't 
had  been  prepared  for  Grijalva,  when  he  touched  at  the  fame  place 
fome  months  before,  and  was  now  ready  to  be  delivered,  as  foon  as 
Montezuma  fent  orders  for  that  purpofe.  Gomara,  Cron.  c.  xxvii. 
p.  28. 

According  to  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  the  value  of  the  filver  plate 
reprefenting  the  moon,  was  alone  above  twenty  thoufand  pefos,  about 
five  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 

NOTE  VII.  p.  22. 

Th  I S  private  traffic  was  dire&ly  contrary  to  the  inftru&ions  of 
Velafquez,  who  enjoined,  that  whatever  was  acquired  by  trade  fhould 
be  thrown  into  the  common  flock.  But  it  appears,  that  the  foldiers 
had  each  a  private  affortment  of  toys,  and  other  goods  proper  for  the 
Indian  trade,  and  Cortes  gained  their  favour  by  encouraging  this  under¬ 
hand  barter.  B.  Diaz,  c.  41. 

NOTE  VIII.  p.  32. 

G  O  M  A  R  A  has  publifhed  a  catalogue  of  the  various  articles  of 
which  this  prefent  confifled.  Cron.  c.  49.  P.  Martyr  ab  Angleria, 
who  faw  them  after  they  were  brought  to  Spain,  and  who  feems  to 
have  examined  them  with  great  attention,  gives  a  defcription  of  each, 
which  is  curious,  as  it  conveys  fome  idea  of  the  progrefs  which  the 
Mexicans  had  made  in  feveral  arts  of  elegance.  De  infulis  nuper  in- 
ventis  liber,  p.  354,  &c. 

NOTE  IX.  p.  38. 

Th  ERE  is  no  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of 
America,  which  is  more  queftionable  than  the  account  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  armies  brought  into  the  field  againft  the  Spaniards.  As  the  war 
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with  the  Tlafcalans,  though  of  fhort  duration,  was  one  of  the  mofl 
confiderable  which  they  waged  in  America,  the  account  given  of  their 
forces  merits  fome  attention.  The  only  authentic  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  is  derived  from  three  authors.  Cortes,  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to 
the  emperor,  dated  at  Segura  de  la  Frontera,  Odtober  30,  1520,  thus 
eflimates  the  number  of  their  troops :  in  the  firft  battle  6000  ;  in  the 
fecond  battle  100,000;  in  the  third  battle  150,000.  Relat.  ap.  Ra- 
muf.  iii.  228.  Bernal  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs,  and 
engaged  in  all  the  adtions  of  this  war,  thus  reckons  their  numbers  :  in 
the  firft  battle  3000,  p.  43 ;  in  the  fecond  battle  6000,  ibid,  in  the 
third  battle  50,000,  p.  45.  Gomara,  who  was  Cortes’s  chaplain  after 
his  return  to  Spain,  and  publifhed  his  Cronica  in  1 552,  follows  the 
computation  of  Cortes,  except  in  the  fecond  battle,  where  he  reckons 
the  Tlafcalans  at  80,000,  p.  49.  It  was  manifeftly  the  intereft  of  Cortes 
to  magnify  his  own  dangers  and  exploits.  For  it  was  only  by  the  me¬ 
rit  of  extraordinary  fervices,  that  he  could  hope  to  atone  for  his  irregu¬ 
lar  conduft,  in  affuming  an  independent  command.  Bern.  Diaz, 
though  abundantly  difpofed  to  place  his  own  prowefs,  and  that  of  his 
fellow-conquerors,  in  the  mofl  advantageous  point  of  light,  had  not  the 
fame  temptation  to  exaggerate  ;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  his  account 
of  the  numbers  approaches  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  affembling  of  an 
army  of  150,000  men  requires  many  previous  arrangements,  and  fuch 
provifion  for  their  fubfiflence  as  feems  to  be  beyond  the  forefight  of  A- 
mericans.  The  degree  of  cultivation  in  Tlafcala  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  fo  great,  as  to  have  furnilhed  fuch  a  vaft  army  with  provifions. 
Though  this  province  was  fo  much  better  cultivated  than  other  regions 
of  New  Spain,  that  it  was  called  the  country  of  bread ,  yet  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  their  march  fuffered  fuch  want,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
Ihbfift  upon  Tunas,  a  fpecies  of  fruit  which  grows  wild  in  the  fields. 

Herrera,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  5*  P* 
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NOTE  X.  p.  42. 

Th  E  S  E  unhappy  victims  are  faid  to  be  perfons  of  diftin&ion.  It 
feems  improbable  that  fo  great  a  number  as  fifty  fhould  be  employed 
as  fpies.  So  many  prifoners  had  been  taken  and  difmiffed,  and  the 
Tlafcalans  had  fent  fo  many  meffages  to  the  Spanifh  quarters,  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  reafon  for  hazarding  the  lives  of  fo  many  confi- 
derable  people,  in  order  to  procure  information  about  the  pofition  and 
ftate  of  their  camp.  The  barbarous  manner  in  which  Cortes  treated  a 
people  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  war  eftablifhed  among  polifhed 
nations,  appears  fo  fhocking  to  the  later  Spanifh  writers,  that  they  di- 
minifh  the  number  of  thofe  whom  he  punifhed  fo  cruelly.  Herrera 
fays,  that  he  cut  off  the  hands  of  feven,  and  the  thumbs  of  fome  more. 
Dec.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  De  Solis  relates,  that  the  hands  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  were  cut  off,  and  the  thumbs  of  all  the  reft.  Lib.  ii.  c.  20. 
But  Cortes  himfelf,  Relat.  p.  228,  b.  and  after  him  Gomara,  c.  48,  ah 
firm,  that  the  hands  of  all  the  fifty  were  cut  off. 

NOTE  XI.  p.  44. 

Th  E  horfes  were  obje&s  of  the  greateft  aftonifhment  to  all  the 
people  of  New  Spain.  At  firft  they  imagined  the  horfe  and  his  rider, 
like  the  centaurs  of  the  ancients,  to  be  fome  monftrous  animal  of  a  ter¬ 
rible  form ;  and  fuppofmg,  that  their  food  was  the  fame  as  that  of  men,, 
brought  flefh  and  bread  to  nourifh  them.  Even  after  they  difcovered 
their  miftake,  they  believed  the  horfes  devoured  men  in  battle,  and 
when  they  neighed,  thought  that  they  were  demanding  their  prey. 
It  was  not  the  intereft  of  the  Spaniards  to  undeceive  them.  Herrera, 
Dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  1 1. 
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NOTE  XII.  p.  49. 

Acco  RDING  to  Bart,  de  las  Cafas,  there  was  no  reafon  for  this 
maflacre,  and  it  was  an  ad  of  wanton  cruelty,  perpetrated  merely 
to  ftrike  terror  into  the  people  of  New  Spain.  Relac.  de  la  De- 
ftruyc.  p.  17,  &c.  But  the  zeal  of  Las  Cafas  often  leads  him  to  ex¬ 
aggerate.  In  oppofition  to  him  Bern.  Diaz.  c.  83,  alferts,  that  the 
firft  miflionaries  fent  into  New  Spain  by  the  emperor,  made  a  judicial 
inquiry  into  this  tranfadion  ;  and  having  examined  the  priefts  and 
elders  of  Cholula,  found  that  there  was  a  real  confpiracy  to  cut  off 
the  Spaniards,  and  that  the  account  given  by  Cortes -was  exadly 
true.  As  it  was  the  objed  of  Cortes  at  that  time,  and  manifeftly  his 
intereft,  to  gain  the  good-will  of  Montezuma,  it  is  improbable,  that 
he  would  have  taken  a  ftep  which  tended  fo  vifibly  to  alienate  him 
from  the  Spaniards,  if  he  had  not  believed  it  to  be  necelfary  for  his 
own  prefervation.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Spaniards  who  ferved  in 
America  had  fuch  contempt  for  the  natives,  and  thought  them  fo 
little  entitled  to  the  common  rights  of  men,  that  Cortes  might  hold 
the  Cholulans  as  guilty  upon  flight  and  impeded  evidence.  The  fe- 
verity  of  the  punifhment  was  certainly  exceflive  and  atrocious. 

NOTE  XIII.  p.  50. 

This  defcription  is  taken  almoft  literally  from  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Caftillo,  who  was  fo  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  compofition,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  embellifliing  his  narrative.  He  relates,  in  a  Am¬ 
ple  and  rude  ftyle,  whatpafied  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
foldiers  on  that  occafion  ;  “  and  let  it  not  be  thought  ftrange,  fays 
he,  that  I  fliould  write  in  this  manner  of  what  then  happened :  for  it 
ought  to  be  confidered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  relate,  another  to  have 
beheld  things  that  were  never  before  feen,  or  heard,  or  fpoken  of 
among  men.”  Cap.  86.  p.  64.  b. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  XIV.  p.  61. 

B*  Diaz  del  Caftillo  gives  us  fome  idea  of  the  fatigue  and  hardfhips 
they  underwent  in  performing  this,  and  other  parts  of  duty.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  nine  months  that  they  remained  in  Mexico,  every  man, 
without  any  diftindion  between  officers  and  foldiers,  flept  on  his  arms, 
in  his  quilted  jacket  and  gorget.  They  lay  on  mats,  or  ftraw  fpread 
on  the  floor,  and  each  was  obliged  to  hold  himfelf  as  alert  as  if  he 
had  been  on  guard.  “  This,  adds  he,  became  fo  habitual  to  me,  that 
even  now  in  my  advanced  age,  I  always  fleep  in  my  cloaths,  and 
never  in  any  bed.  When  I  vifit  my  Encomienda ,  I  reckon  it  fuitable 
to  my  rank,  to  have  a  bed  carried  along  with  my  other  baggage  ;  but 
1  never  go  into  it,  but,  according  to  cuftom,  I  lie  in  my  cloaths,  and 
walk  frequently  during  the  night  in  the  open  air,  to  view  the  flars 
as  I  was  wont  when  in  fervice.”  Cap.  108. 

NOTE  XV.  p.  63. 

C<  O  R  T  E  S  himfelf,  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to  the  emperor,  does 
not  explain  the  motives  which  induced  him  either  to  condemn 
Qualpopoca  to  the  flames,  or  to  put  Montezuma  in  irons.  Ramuf. 
iii.  2,36.  B.  Diaz  is  filent  with  refped  to  his  reafons  for  the  former  j 
and  the  only  caufe  he  afligns  for  the  latter  was,  that  he  might  meet 
with  no  interruption  in  executing  the  fentence  pronounced  againft 
Qualpopoca,  c.  xcv.  p.  75.  But  as  Montezuma  was  his  prifoner, 
and  abfolutely  in  his  power,  the  infult  offered  to  that  monarch  could 
have  no  effed  but  to  irritate  him  unnecefiarily.  Gomarafuppofes,  that 
Cortes  had  no  other  objed  than  to  occupy  Montezuma  with  his  own 
diftrefs  and  fufferings,  that  he  might  give  lefs  attention  to  what  befel 
Qualpopoca.  Cron.  c.  89.  Herrera  adopts  the  fame  opinion.  Dec. 
ii.  lib.  viii.  c.  9.  But  it  feeins  an  odd  expedient,  in  order  to  make  a 
perfon  bear  one  injury,  to  load  him  with  another  that  is  greater.  De 
Solis  imagines,  that  Cortes  had  nothing  elfe  in  view  than  to  intimi¬ 
date 
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date  Montezuma,  fo  that  he  might  make  no  attempt  to  refcue  the 
vi&ims  from  their  fate ;  but  the  fpirit  of  that  monarch  was  fo  fub- 
miflive,  and  he  had  fo  tamely  given  up  the  prifoners  to  the  difpofal  of 
Cortes,  that  he  had  little  to  dread  from  him.  If  the  explanation 
which  I  have  attempted  to  give  of  Cortes’s  proceedings  on  this  occa- 
fion  be  not  admitted,  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  muft  be  reckoned 
among  the  wanton  and  barbarous  adls  of  opprelfion  which  occur  too 
often  in  the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  America. 

NOTE  XVI.  p.  67. 

;  tL  .  -t  |.  .  .  i  -  1  .  ' 

D  E  Solis  aflerts,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  that  the  proportion  of  doing  homage 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  came  from  Montezuma  himfelf,  and  was  made 
in  order  to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  depart  out  of  his  dominions. 
He  deferibes  his  conduft  on  this  occafion,  as  if  it  had  been  founded 
upon  a  fcheme  of  profound  policy,  and  executed  with  fuch  refined  ad- 
drefs,  as  to  deceive  Cortes  himfelf.  But  there  is  no  hint  or  circum- 
ftance  in  the  contemporary  hiftorians,  Cortes,  Diaz,  or  Gomara,  t<7 
juftify  this  theory.  Montezuma,  on  other  occafions,  discovered  no 
fuch  extent  of  art  and  abilities.  The  anguiih  which  he  felt  in  per¬ 
forming  this  humbling  ceremony  is  natural,  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  have 
been  involuntary.  But,  according  to  the  theory  of  De  Solis,  it  would 
have  been  prepoflerous,  and  inconfiftent  with  his  own  defign  of  de¬ 
ceiving  the  Spaniards. 

NOTE  XVII.  p.  69- 


I N  feveral  of  the  provinces,  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their  induftry 
and  influence,  could  colled  no  gold.  In  others,  they  procured 
only  a  few  trinkets  of  fmall  value.  Montezuma  affured  Cortes,  that 
the  prefent  which  he  offered  to  the  King  of  Caftile,  after  doing  ho¬ 
mage,  confided  of  all  the  treafure  amaffed  by  his  father  ;  and  told 
him,  that  he  had  already  diftributed  the  reft  of  his  gold  and  jewels 
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among  the  Spaniards.  B.  Diaz,  c.  104.  Gomara  relates,  that  all 
the  filver  collected  amounted  to  500  marks.  Cron.  c.  93.  This 
agrees  with  the  account  given  by  Cortes,  that  the  royal  fifth  of  filver 
was  too  marks.  Relat.  239.  B.  So  that  the  fum  total  of  filver  was 
only  4000  ounces,  at  the  rate  of  eight  ounces  a  mark,  which  demon- 
ftrates  the  proportion  of  filver  to  gold  to  have  been  exceedingly  fmall. 

NOTE  XVIII.  p.  70. 

D  E  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  calls  in  queflion  the  truth  of  this  tranfac- 
tion,  from  no  better  reafon  than  that  it  was  inconfiflent  with  that 
prudence  which  diflinguifhes  the  chara&er  of  Cortes.  But  he 
ought  to  have  recolle&ed  the  impetuofity  of  his  zeal  at  Tlafcala,  which 
was  no  lefs  imprudent.  He  afferts,  that  the  evidence  for  it  refts  upon 
the  teftimony  of  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  of  Gomara,  and  of  Herrera. 
They  all  concur,  indeed,  in  mentioning  this  inconfiderate  flep  which 
Cortes  took,  and  they  had  good  reafon  to  do  fo  ;  for  Cortes  himfelf 
relates  this  exploit  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to  the  Emperor,  and  feems  to 
glory  in  it.  Cort.  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  140.  D.  This  is  one  inftance, 
among  many*  of  De  Soli’s  having  confulted  with  little  attention  the 
letters  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  from  which  the  mofl  authentic  inform¬ 
ation  with  refpeft  to  his  operations  muff  be  derived. 

NOTE  XIX.  p.  74. 

H  E  R  R  E  R  A  and  De  Solis  fuppofe,  that  Velafquez  was  encou¬ 
raged  to  equip  this  armament  againft  Cortes,  by  the  accounts  which 
he  received  from  Spain  concerning  the  reception  of  the  agents 
fent  by  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  warmth  with  which  Fonfeca 
bifliop  of  Burgos  had  efpoufed  his  intereft,  and  condemned  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Cortes.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ix.  c.  18.  De  Solis,  lib.  iv. 
e.  5.  But  the  chronological  order  of  events  refutes  this  fuppofition. 
Portocarrero  and  Montejo  failed  from  Vera  Cruz  July  26,  1519- 
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Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  They  landed  at  St.  Lucar  in  O&ober, 
according  to  Herrera,  ibid.  But  P.  Martyr,  who  attended  the  court 
at  that  time,  and  communicated  every  occurrence  of  moment  to  his 
correfpondents  day  by  day,  mentions  the  arrival  of  thefe  agents,  for 
the  firft  time,  in  December,  and  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  recent  event.  Epift. 
650.  All  the  hiftorians  agree,  that  the  agents  of  Cortes  had  their 
firft  audience  of  the  emperor  at  Tordefillas,  when  he  went  to  that 
town  to  vifit  his  mother  in  his  way  to  St.  Jago  de  Compoftella.  Her¬ 
rera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  emperor  fet 
out  from  Valladolid  for  Tordefillas,  on  the  nth  of  March  1520  ;  and 
P.  Martyr  mentions  his  having  feen  at  that  time  the  prefents  made  to 
Charles,  Epift.  665.  The  armament  under  Narvaez  failed  from 
Cuba  in  April  1520.  It  is  manifeft  then,  that  Velafquez  could  not 
receive  any  account  of  what  pafled  in  this  interview  at  Tordefillas,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  hoftile  preparations  againft  Cortes.  His  real  motives 
feem  to  be  thofe  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  patent  appointing  him 
Adelantado  of  New  Spain,  with  fuch  extenfive  powers,  bears  date 
November  13,  1519.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  11.  He  might  re¬ 
ceive  it  about  the  beginning  of  January.  Gomara  takes  notice,  that 
as  foon  as  this  patent  was  delivered  to  him,  he  began  to  equip  a  fleet 
and  levy  forces.  Cron.  c.  9 6. 

N  O  T  E  XX.  p.  76. 

D  E  Solis  contends,  that  as  Narvaez  had  no  interpreters,  he  could 
hold  no  intercourfe  with  the  people  of  the  provinces,  nor  converfe 
with  them  in  any  way  but  by  figns,  and  that  it  was  equally  impofiible 
for  him  to  carry  on  any  communication  with  Montezuma.  Lib.  iv. 
c.  7.  But  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  Cortes  himfelf  that  I  relate  all 
the  particulars  of  Narvaez’s  correfpondence,  both  with  Montezuma 
and  with  his  fubje&s  in  the  maritime  provinces.  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii. 
2,44,  A.  C.  Cortes  affirms,  that  there  was  a  mode  of  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  Narvaez  and  the  Mexicans,  but  does  not  explain  how  it  was 
carried  on.  Bernal  Diaz  fupplies  this  defeft,  and  informs  us,  that 
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the  three  deferters  who  joined  Narvaez  aCted  as  interpreters,  having 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language,  c.  no.  With  his 
ufual  minutenefs,  he  mentions  their  names  and  characters,  and  relates, 
in  chapter  122,  how  they  were  punifhed  for  their  perfidy.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  had  now  refided  above  a  year  among  the  Mexicans  ;  and  it  is 
not  furprifing,  that  feveral  among  them  fhould  have  made  forne  profi¬ 
ciency  in  fpeaking  their  language.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  cafe. 
Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  x.  c.  1.  Both  B.  Diaz,  who  was  prefent,  and 
Herrera,  the  moft  accurate  and  beft  informed  of  all  the  Spanifh  wri¬ 
ters,  agree  with  Cortes  in  his  account  of  the  fecret  correfpondence 
carried  on  with  Montezuma.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  ix.  c.  18,  19.  De  Solis 
feems  to  confider  it  as  a  difcredit  to  Cortes,  his  hero,  that  Monte¬ 
zuma  fhould  have  been  ready  to  engage  in  a  correfpondence  with  Nar¬ 
vaez.  He  fuppofes  that  monarch  to  have  contracted  fuch  a  wonder¬ 
ful  affection  for  the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  not  felicitous  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  from  them.  After  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treat¬ 
ed,  fuch  an  affeCtion  is  incredible  ;  and  even  De  Solis  is  obliged  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  it  muff  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  miracles  which 
God  wrought  to  facilitate  the  conqueft,  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  The  truth 
is,  Montezuma,  however  much  overawed  by  his  dread  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  was  extremely  impatient  to  recover  his  liberty. 

NOTE  XXI.  p.  89. 

T  H  E  S  E  words  I  have  borrowed  from  the  anonymous  Account  of 
the  European  Settlements  in  America,  publifhed  by  Dodfley,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  a  work  of  fo  much  merit,  that  I  fhould  think  there 
is  hardly  any  writer  in  the  age  who  ought  to  be  afhamed  of  acknow¬ 
ledging  himfelf  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

NOTE  XXII.  p.  9 5. 

T  H  E  contemporary  hiftorians  differ  confiderably  with  refpeCt  to 
the  lofs  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  occafion.  Cortes,  in  his  fecond 
difpatch  to  the  emperor,  makes  the  number  only  150.  Relat.  ap. 

3  M  2  Ramuf. 
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Ramuf.  iii.  p.  249,  A.  But  it  was  manifeftly  his  intereft,  at  that 
jun&ure,  to  conceal  from  the  court  of  Spain  the  full  extent  of  the  lofs 
which  he  had  fuftained.  De  Solis,  always  ftudious  to  diminilh  every 
misfortune  that  befel  his  countrymen,  rates  their  lofs  at  about  two 
hundred  men.  Lib.  iv.  c.  19.  B.  Diaz  affirms,  that  they  loft  870 
men,  and  that  only  440  efcaped  from  Mexico,  c.  128,  p.  108.  b. 
Palafox,  biffiop  of  Los  Angeles,  who  feems  to  have  inquired  into  the 
early  tranfa&ions  of  his  countrymen  in  New  Spain,  with  great  atten¬ 
tion,  confirms  the  account  of  B.  Diaz  with  refped  to  the  extent  of 
their  lofs.  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  22.  Gomara  ftates  their  lofs  at 
450  men.  Cron.  c.  109.  Some  months  afterwards,  when  Cortes  had  re¬ 
ceived  feveral  reinforcements,  he  muftered  his  troops,  and  found  them 
to  be  only  590.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  p.  255,  E.  Now,  as  Narvaez 
brought  880  men  into  New  Spain,  and  about  400  of  Cortes’s  foldiers 
were  then  alive,  it  is  evident,  that  his  lofs  in  the  retreat  from  Mexico 
rauft  have  been  much  more  confiderable  than  what  he  mentions.  B.  Diaz, 
folicitous  to  magnify  the  dangers  and  fufferings  to  which  he  and  his 
fellow-conquerors  were  expofed,  may  have  exaggerated  their  lofs  ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  cannot  well  be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  600  men. 

NOTE  XXIII.  p.  1 13. 

SoME  remains  of  this  great  work  are  ftill  vifible,  and  the  fpot 
where  the  brigantines  were  built  and  launched,  is  ftill  pointed  out  to 
ftrangers.  Torquemada  viewed  them.  Monarq.  Indiana,  vol.  i. 

P-  531* 


NOTE  XXIV.  p.  120. 

T  H  E  ftation  of  Alvarado  on  the  caufeway  of  Tacuba  was  the  neareft 
to  the  city.  Cortes  obferves,  that  there  they  could  diftin&ly  obferve 
what  paffed  when  their  countrymen  were  facrificed.  Relat.  ap. 
Ramuf.  iii.  p.  273.  E.  B.  Diaz,  who  belonged  to  Alvarado’s  divi- 
fion,  relates  what  he  beheld  with  his  own  eyes.  C.  152.  p.  148,  b. 
149,  a.  Like  a  man  whofe  courage  was  fo  dear  as  to  be  above  fuf- 
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picion,  he  defcribes,  with  his  ufual  fimplicity,  the  impreffion  which  this 
fpedacle  made  upon  him.  <c  Before,  fays  he,  I  faw  the  breads  of  my 
companions  opened,  their  hearts  yet  fluttering,  offering  to  an  accurfed 
idol,  and  their  flefli  devoured  by  their  exulting  enemies,  I  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  enter  a  battle  not  only  without  fear,  but  with  high  fpirit. 
But  from  that  time  I  never  advanced  to  fight  the  Mexicans  without 
a  fecret  horror  and  anxiety,  my  heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
death  which  I  had  feen  them  fuffer.”  He  takes  care  to  add,  that  as 
foon  as  the  combat  began  this  terror  went  off ;  and,  indeed,  his  ad¬ 
venturous  bravery  on  every  occafion  is  full  evidence  of  this.  B.  Diaz, 
c.  156.  p.  157,  a. 


NOTE  XXV.  p.  125. 

.  J  •  /  •  J  '  '  4 

o  N  E  circumftance  in  this  fiege  merits  particular  notice.  The  ac¬ 
count  which  the  Spanifh  writers  give  of  the  numerous  armies  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  Mexico,  feems  to  be  incredible. 
According  to  Cortes  himfelf, 'he  had  at  one  time  150,000  auxiliary 
Indians  in  his  fervice.  Relat.  Ramuf.  in.  275,  E.  Gomara  afferts, 
that  they  were  aboye  200,000.  Cron.  c.  136.  Herrera,  an  author  of 
higher  authority,  fays,  they  were  about  ^00,000.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  i. 
c.  19.  None  of  the  contemporary  writers  afcertain  explicitly  the 
number  of  perfons  in  Mexico  during  the  fiege.  But  Cortes,  on  feveral 
occafions,  mentions  the  number  of  Mexicans  who  were  flain,  or  who 
perifhed  for  want  of  food ;  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  thofe  circumftances, 
it  is  probable,  that  above  two  hundred  thouland  muff  have  been  Ihut 
up  in  the  town.  But  the  quantity  of  provifions  neceffary  for  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  fuch  vafl  multitudes  affembled  in  one  place  during  three 
months  is  fo  great,  and  it  requires  fo  much  forefight  and  arrangement 
to  colled  them,  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  a  regular  fupply,  that  one  can 
hardly  believe  that  this  could  be  accomplifhed  in  a  country  where 
agriculture  was  fo  impeded  as  in  the  Mexican  empire,  where  there 
were  no  tame  animals,  and  by  a  people  naturally  fo  improvident,  and 

fo 
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fo  incapable  of  executing  a  complicated  plan  as  the  moft  improved 
Americans.  The  Spaniards,  with  all  their  care  and  attention,  fared 
very  poorly,  and  were  often  reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs  from  want 
of  provifions.  B.  Diaz,  p.  142.  Cortes  Relat.  271.  D.  Cortes,  on  one 
occafion,  mentions  Rightly  the  fubfiflence  of  his  army;  and  after 
acknowledging,  that  they  were  often  in  great  want,  adds,  that  they 
received  fupplies  from  the  people  of  the  country,  of  fifh,  and  of  fome 
fruit,  which  he  calls  the  cherries  of  the  country,  ibid.  B.  Diaz 
fays,  that  they  had  cakes  of  maize,  and  cerafas  de  la  tierra ;  and  when 
the  feafon  of  thefe  was  over,  another  fruit,  which  he  calls  Tunas ;  but 
their  moft  comfortable  fubfiftence  was  a  root  which  the  Indians  ufe  as 
food,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  J^uilites,  p.  142.  The  Indian 
auxiliaries  had  one  means  of  fubfiftence  more  than  the  Spaniards.  They 
fed  upon  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans  whom  they  killed  in  battle.  Cort. 
Relat.  176,  C.  B.  Diaz  confirms  his  relation,  and  adds,  that  when 
the  Indians  returned  from  Mexico  to  their  own  country,  they  carried 
with  them  large  quantities  of  the  flefh  of  the  Mexicans  falted  or  dried, 
as  a  moft  acceptable  prefent  to  their  friends,  that  they  might  have  the 
pleafure  of  feeding  on  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  their  feftivals, 
p.  157.  De  Solis,  who  feems  to  confider  it  as  an  imputation  of  dis¬ 
credit  to  his  countrymen,  that  they  fhould  aft  in  concert  with  auxilia¬ 
ries  who  fed  upon  human  flefh,  is  folicitous  to  prove,  that  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prevent  their  afiociates  from  eating  the  bodies  of  the 
Mexicans,  lib.  v.  c.  24.  But  he  has  no  authority  for  this  from  the 
original  hiftorians.  Neither  Cortes  himfelf,  nor  B.  Diaz,  feem  to  have 
had  any  fuch  fcruple ;  and,  on  many  occafions,  mention  the  Indian 
repafts,  which  were  become  familiar  to  them,  without  any  mark  of 
abhorrence.  Even  with  this  additional  flock  of  food  for  the  Indians, 
it  was  hardly  poflible  to  procure  fubfiftence  for  armies  amounting  to 
fuch  numbers  as  we  find  in  the  Spanifh  writers.  Perhaps,  the  beft  fo- 
lution  of  the  difficulty  is,  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  B.  Diaz  del  CaftilJo, 
the  moft  artlefs  of  all  the  Hi/loriadores  primitives.  <e  When  Gomara, 
fays  he,  on  fome  occafions  relates,  that  there  were  fo  many  thoufand 

Indians  our  auxiliaries,  and  on  others,  that  there  were  fo  many  thou¬ 
fand 
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fand  houfes  in  this  or  that  town,  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  his  enume¬ 
ration,  as  he  has  no  authority  for  it,  the  numbers  not  being  in  reality 
the  fifth  of  what  he  relates.  If  we  add  together  the  different  numbers 
which  he  mentions,  that  country  would  contain  more  millions  than 
there  are  in  Caftile.”  C.  129.  But  though  fome  confiderable  deduc¬ 
tion  fhould  certainly  be  made  from  the  Spanifh  accounts  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  forces,  they  muff  have  been  very  numerous  ;  for  nothing  but  an 
immenfe  fuperiority  in  number,  could  have  enabled  them  to  withfland 
a  body  of  nine  hundred  Spaniards,  commanded  by  a  general  of  fuch 
abilities  as  Cortes. 

t 

NOTE  XXVI.  p.  138. 

J  N  relating  the  oppreffive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  conquerors 
of  New  Spain,  I  have  not  followed  B.  de  las  Cafas  as  my  guide. 
His  account  of  them,  Relat.  de  la  Deflruyc.  p.  18,  &c.  is  manifeftly 
exaggerated.  It  is  from  the  teffimony  of  Cortes  himfelf  and  Gomara, 
who  wrote  under  his  eye,  that  I  have  taken  my  account  of  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  Panucans  ;  and  they  relate  it  without  any  difapprobation. 
B.  Diaz,  contrary  to  his  ufual  cuflom,  mentions  it  only  in  general 
terms,  c.  162.  Herrera,  folicitous  to  extenuate  this  barbarous  ac¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen,  though  he  mentions  60  caziques,  and  400 
men  of  note,  as  being  condemned  to  the  flames,  aflerts,  that  thirty  only 
were  burned,  and  the  reft  pardoned.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  But  this 
is  contrary  to  the  teffimony  of  the  original  hiftorians,  particularly  of 
Gomara,  whom  it  appears  he  had  confulted,  as  he  adopts  feveral  of 
his  expreflions  in  this  paflage.  The  punifhment  of  Guatimozin  is  re¬ 
lated  by  the  moft  authentic  of  the  Spanifh  writers.  Torquemada  has 
extracted  from  a  hiftory  of  Tezeuco,  compofed  in  the  Mexican  tongue, 
an  account  of  this  tranfa£fion,  more  favourable  to  Guatimozin  than 
that  of  the  Spanifh  authors.  Mon.  Indiana,  i.  575.  According  to 
that  account,  Cortes  had  fcarcely  a  fhadow  of  evidence  to  juftify  fuch 
a  wanton  a£t  of  cruelty.  B.  Diaz  affirms,  that  Guatimozin  and  his 
fellow-fufferers  afferted  their  innocence  with  their  laft  breath,  and  that 
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many  of  the  Spanilh  foldiers  condemned  this  a&ion  of  Cortes  as 
equally  unnecdfary  and  unjuft,  p.  200,  b.  201,  a. 

NOTE  XXVII.  p.  140. 

'  \  / .  ^  1  i 

Th  E  motive  for  undertaking  this  expedition  was,  to  punilh  Chrif- 
toval  de  Olid,  one  of  his  officers  who  had  revolted  againft  him,  and 
aimed  at  eftabliffiing  an  independent  jurifdi&ion.  Cortes  regarded 
this  infurredion  as  of  fuch  dangerous  example,  and  dreaded  fo 
much  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  its  author,  that  in  perfon  he  led 
the  body  of  troops  deftined  to  fupprefs  it.  He  marched,  according 
to  Gomara,  three  thoufand  miles,  through  a  country  abounding  with 
thick  forefts,  rugged  mountains,  deep  rivers,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
cultivated  only  in  a  few  places.  What  he  fuffered  from  famine,  from 
the  hoftility  of  the  natives,  from  the  climate,  and  from  hardffiips  of 
every  fpecies,  has  nothing  in  hiftory  parallel  to  it,  but  what  occurs  in 
the  adventures  of  the  other  difeoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New 
World.  Cortes  was  employed  in  this  dreadful  fervice  above  two 
years ;  and  though  it  was  not  diftinguiffied  by  any  fplendid  event,  he 
exhibited,  during  the  courfe  of  it,  greater  perfonal  courage,  more  for¬ 
titude  of  mind,  more  perfeverance  and  patience,  than  in  any  other 
period  or  feene  in  his  life.  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  vi,  vii,  viii,  ix.  Go¬ 
mara  Cron.  c.  163 — 177.  B.  Diaz,  174 — 190. 

NOTE  XXVIII.  p.  142. 

A  CCORDINGto  Herrera,  the  treafure  which  Cortes  brought 
with  him,  confifted  of  fifteen  hundred  marks  of  wrought  plate, 
two  hundred  thoufand  pefos  of  fine  gold,  and  ten  thoufand  of  inferior 
ftandard,  many  rich  jewels,  one  in  particular  worth  forty  thoufand 
pefos,  and  feveral  trinkets  and  ornaments  of  value.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  iii. 
c.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  He  afterwards  engaged  to  give  a  portion  with  his 
daughter  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pefos.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  237.  The 
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fortune  which  he  left  his  fons  was  very  confiderable.  But  as  we  have 
before  related,  the  fum  divided  among  the  conquerors  on  the  firft  re- 
du£tion  of  Mexico  was  very  fmall.  There  appears  then  to  be  fome 
reafon  for  fufpedting  that  the  accufation  of  Cortes’s  enemies  were  not 
altogether  deflitute  of  foundation.  They  charged  him  with  having 
unjuftly  applied  to  his  own  ufe  a  difproportionate  (hare  of  the  Mexican 
fpoils  ;  with  having  concealed  the  royal  treafures  of  Montezuma  and 
Guatimozin,  with  defrauding  the  king  of  his  fifth,  and  robbing  his 
followers  of  what  was  due  to  them.  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  viii.  c.  15. 
dec  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  Some  of  the  conquerors  themfelves  entertained 
fufpicions  of  the  fame  kind.  B.  Diaz,  c.  157. 

NOTE  XXIX.  p.  147. 

I N  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  arms  in  New  Spain,  we  have 
followed  Cortes  himfelf  as  our  molt  certain  guide.  His  difpatches 
to  the  emperor  contain  a  minute  account  of  his  operations.  But  the 
unlettered  conqueror  of  Peru  was  incapable  of  relating  his  own  ex¬ 
ploits.  Our  information  with  refpeft  to  them  is  derived,  however,  from 
contemporary  and  refpe&able  authors. 

The  molt  early  account  of  Pizarro’s  tranfaclions  in  Peru,  was  pub- 
lifhed  by  Francifco  de  Xerez,  his  fecretary.  It  is  a  fimple  unadorned 
narrative,  carried  down  no  farther  than  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  in 
1 53 3  >  f°r  t^ie  autk°r  returned  to  Spain  in  1534,  and  foon  after  he 
landed,  printed  at  Seville  his  ffiort  Hiftory  of  the  Conqueft  of  Peru, 
addreifed  to  the  emperor. 

Don  Pedro  Sancho,  an  officer  who  ferved  under  Pizarro,  drew  up 
an  account  of  his  expedition,  which  was  tranflated  into  Italian  by  Ra- 
mufio,  and  inferted  in  his  valuable  colle&ion,  but  has  never  been 
publifhed  in  its  original  language.  Sancho  returned  to  Spain  at  the 
fame  time  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is  due  to  what  both  thofe  authors 
relate  concerning  the  progrefs  and  operations  of  Pizarro,  but  the  re- 
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fidence  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  had  been  fo  Ihort,  at  the  time  when 
they  left  it,  and  their  intercourfe  with  the  natives  fo  (lender,  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  manners  and  cufloms  is  very  imperfect. 

The  next  contemporary  hiftorian  is  Pedro  Cieza  de  Leon,  who 
publilhed  his  Chronica  del  Peru,  at  Seville  in  1553.  If  he  had 
finilhed  all  that  he  propofes  in  the  general  divifion  of  his  work,  it 
would  have  been  the  moft  complete  hiftory  which  had  been  publilhed 
of  any  region  in  the  New  World.  He  was  well  qualified  to  execute  it, 
having  ferved  during  feventeen  years  in  America,  and  vifited,  in  per- 
fon,  moft  of  the  provinces  concerning  which  he  had  occafion  to.  write. 
But  only  the  full  part  of  his  Chronicle  has  been  printed.  It  contains 
a  defcription  of  Peru,  and  feveral  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  with  an 
account  of  the  inflitutions  and  cultoms  of  the  natives,  and  is  written 
with  fo  little  art,  and  fuch  an  apparent  regard  for  truth,  that  one  mull 
regret  the  lofs  of  the  other  parts  of  his  work. 

This  lofs  is  amply  fupplied  by  Don  Auguftine  Zarate,  who  publilh¬ 
ed,  in  1555,  his  Hiltoria  del  defcubrimiento  y  Conquefta  de  la  Pro- 
vincia  del  Peru.  Zarate  was  a  man  of  rank  and  education,  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  Peru  as  comptroller-general  of  the  public  revenue.  His 
hiftory,  whether  we  attend  to  its  matter  or  compofition,  is  a  book  of 
confiderable  merit ;  as  he  had  opportunity  to  be  well  informed,  and 
feems  to  have  been  inquifitive  with  refpeft  to  the  manners  and  tran- 
fa&ions  of  the  Peruvians,  great  credit  is  due  to  his  teftimony. 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  publilhed  his  Hiltoria  del  Peru  in  1571. 
His  foie  object  is  to  relate  the  dilfenlions  and  civil  wars  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards  in  that  empire.  As  he  ferved  in  a  public  ftation  in  Peru,  and  was 
wTell  acquainted  both  with  the  country,  and  with  the  principal  a&ors 
in  thofe  fingular  fcenes  which  he  defcribes ;  as  he  polTelfed  found  un- 
derftanding,  and  great  impartiality,  his  work  may  be  ranked  among 
thofe  of  the  hiftorians  moft  diftinguilhed  for  their  induftry  in  refearch, 
or  their  capacity  in  judging  with  refped  to  the  events  which  they  relate. 
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The  laft  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among  the  contemporary 
hiftorians  of  the  conqueit  of  Peru,  is  Garcilafo  de  la  Vega,  Inca.  For 
though  the  firft  part  of  his  work,  intitled.  Commentaries  Rcales  del  Ori- 
gen  de  los  Incas  Reies  del  Peru ,  was  not  publiffied  fooner  than  the  year 
1609,  feventy-fix  years  after  the  death  of  Atahualpathe  lafl  emperor, 
yet,  as  he  was  born  in  Peru,  and  was  the  fon  of  an  officer  of  diftin&ion 
among  the  Spaniffi  conquerors,  by  a  Cay  a,  or  lady  of  the  royal  race, 
on  account  of  which  he  always  took  the  name  of  Inca ,  as  he  was  maf- 
ter  of  the  language  fpoken  by  the  Incas,  and  acquainted  with  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  his  countrymen,  his  authority  is  rated  very  high,  and  often 
placed  above  that  of  all  the  other  hiftorians.  His  work,  however,  is 
little  more  than  a  commentary  upon  the  Spaniffi  writers  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  ftory,  and  compofed  of  quotations  taken  from  the  authors  whom 
I  have  mentioned.  This  is  the  idea  which  he  himfelf  gives  of  it,  lib.  i. 
<c.  10.  Nor  is  it  in  the  account  of  fa£ts  only  that  he  follows  them  fer- 
vilely.  Even  in  explaining  the  inftitutions  and  rites  of  his  anceftors, 
his  information  feems  not  to  be  more  perfect  than  theirs.  His  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Quipos  is  almoft  the  fame  with  that  of  Acofta.  He  pro¬ 
duces  no  fpecimen  of  Peruvian  poetry,  but  that  wretched  one  which 
he  borrows  from  Bias  Valera,  an  early  miffionary,  whofe  memoirs 
have  never  been  published.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15.  As  for  compofition,  ar¬ 
rangement,  or  a  capacity  of  diftinguiffiing  between  what  is  fabulous, 
what  is  probable,  and  what  is  true,  one  fearches  for  them  in  vain  in  the 
commentaries  of  Inca.  His  work,  however,  notwithftanding  its 
great  defefts,  is  not  altogether  deftitute  of  ufe.  Some  traditions 
which  he  received  from  his  countrymen  are  preferved  in  it.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  language  has  enabled  him  to  correct  feme 
errors  of  the  Spaniffi  writers,  and  he  has  inferted  in  it  fome  curious 
fa&s  taken  from  authors  whofe  works  were  never  publiffied,  and  are 
now  loft. 
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NOTE  XXX.  p.  1 52. 

O  N  E  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hardfhips  which  they  endured, 
and  of  the  ficklinefs  of  the  regions  which  they  vifited,  from  the 
extraordinary  mortality  that  prevailed  among  them.  Pizarro  carried 
out  1 12  men,  Almagro  70.  In  lefs  than  nine  months  130  of  thefe 
died.  Few  fell  by  the  fword  j  moll  of  them  were  cut  off  by  difeafes. 
Xerez,  p.  180. 

NOTE  XXXI.  p.  155. 

Th  I S  ifland,  fays  Herrera,  is  rendered  fo  uncomfortable  by  the 
unwholefomenefs  of  its  climate,  its  impenetrable  woods,  its  rugged 
mountains,  and  the  multitude  of  infe&s  and  reptiles,  that  it  is  feldom 
any  fofter  epithet  than  that  of  infernal  is  employed  in  defcribing  it. 
The  fun  is  almoft  never  feen  there,  and  throughout  the  year  it  hardly 
ever  ceafes  to  rain.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  x.  c.  3.  Dampier  touched  at  this 
ifland  in  the  year  1685  ;  and  his  account  of  the  climate  is  not  more 
favourable.  Vol.  i.  p.  172.  He,  during  his  cruize  on  that  coaft,  vi¬ 
fited  moft  of  the  places  where  Pizarro  landed,  and  his  defcription  of 
them  throws  light  on  the  narrations  of  the  early  Spanifli  hiftorians. 

NOTE  XXXII.  p.  169. 

Y  this  time  horfes  had  multiplied  greatly  in  the  Spanifli  fettlemcnts 
on  the  continent.  When  Cortes  began  his  expedition  in  the  year 
1518,  though  his  armament  was  more  confiderable  than  that  of  Pizar¬ 
ro,  and  compofed  of  perfons  fuperior  in  rank  to  thofe  who  invaded 
Peru,  he  could  procure  no  more  than  Sixteen  horfes. 
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NOTE  XXXIII.  p.  171. 

In  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  and  D.  George  Juan,  travelled 
from  Guayquil  to  Motupe,  by  the  fame  route  which  Pizarra  took. 
From  the  defcription  of  their  journey,  one  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
difficulty  of  his  march.  The  fandy  plains  between  St.  Michael  de 
Piura  and  Motupe  extend  90  miles,  without  water,  without  a  tree,  a 
plant,  or  any  green  thing,  on  a  dreary  ftretch  of  burning  fand.  Voyage, 
tom.  i.  p.  399,  &c. 

NOTE  XXXIV.  p.  175. 

T  HIS  extravagant  and  unfeafonable  difcourfe  of  Valverde  has  been 
cenfured  by  all  hiftorians,  and  with  juftice.  But  though  he  feems 
to  have  been  an  illiterate  and  bigotted  monk,  nowife  refembling  the 
good  Olinedo,  who  accompanied  Cortes,  the  abfurdity  of  his  addrefs 
to  Atahualpa  muff  not  be  charged  wholly  upon  him.  His  harangue 
is  evidently  a  tranflation,  or  paraph rafe  of  that  form,  concerted  by  a 
junto  of  Spaniffi  divines  and  lawyers  in  the  year  1509,  for  explaining 
the  right  of  their  king  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  New  World,  and  for 
dire&ing  the  officers  employed  in  America  how  they  ffiould  take  pof- 
feffion  of  any  new  country.  See  Vol.  i.  Note  xxiii.  The  fentiments  con¬ 
tained  in  Valverde’s  harangue  mult  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  bigot¬ 
ted  imbecillity  of  a  particular  man,  but  to  that  of  the  age.  Goinara 
and  Benzoni  relate  one  circumftance  concerning  Valverde,  which,  if 
authentic,  renders  him  an  objeft  not  of  contempt  only,  but  of  horror. 
They  affiert,  that  during  the  whole  attion,  Valverde,  continued  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  foldiers  to  daughter,  calling  to  them  to  ftrike  the  enemy  not 
with  the  edge,  but  with  the  points  of  their  fwords.  Gom.  Cron, 
c.  1 1 3.  Benz.  Hiftor.  Nov.  Orbis,  lib.  iil.  c.  3.  Such  behaviour  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  other  parts  of 
America,  where  they  uniformly  exerted  their  influence  to  protect  the 
Indians,  and  to  moderate  the  ferocity  of  their  countrymen. 
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NOTE  XXXV.  p.  176. 

T  W  O  different  fyftems  have  been  formed  concerning  the  condud 
of  Atahualpa.  The  Spanifh  writers,  in  order  to  juflify  the  violence 
of  their  countrymen,  contend,  that  all  the  Inca’s  profeffions  of 
friendfhip  were  feigned  ;  and  that  his  intention  in  agreeing  to  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Pizarro  at  Caxamalca,  was  to  cut  off  him  and  his  followers 
at  one  blow  ;  that  for  this  purpofe  he  advanced  with  fuch  a  nume¬ 
rous  body  of  attendants,  who  had  arms  concealed  under  their  garments 
to  execute  this  fcheme.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Xerez  and  Za¬ 
rate,  and  adopted  by  Herrera.  But  if  it  had  been  the  plan  of  the  Inca 
to  deftroy  the  Spaniards,  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  would  have 
permitted  them  to  march  unmolefted  through  the  defert  of  Motupe, 
or  have  negleded  to  defend  the  paffes  in  the  mountains,  where  they 
might  have  been  attacked  with  fo  much  advantage.  If  the  Peruvians 
marched  to  Caxamalca  with  anintention  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards,  it  is 
inconceivable,  that  of  fo  great  a  body  of  men,  prepared  for  a&ion,  not 
one  fliould  attempt  to  make  refiftance,but  all  tamely  fuffer  themfelvesto 
be  butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they  were  armed  to  attack.  Ata- 
hualpa’s  mode  of  advancing  to  the  interview,  has  the  afpedt  of  a 
peaceable  proceflion,  not  of  a  military  enterprize.  He  himfelf,  and 
his  followers,  were  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  preceded,  as  on  days 
of  folemnity,  by  unarmed  harbingers.  Though  rude  nations  are  fre¬ 
quently  cunning  and  falfe,  yet,  if  a  fcheme  of  deception  and  treachery 
muff  be  imputed  either  to  a  monarch,  that  had  no  great  reafon  to  be 
alarmed  at  a  vifit  from  ftrangers  who  folicited  admiflion  into  his  pre¬ 
fence  as  friends,  or  to  an  adventurer  fo  daring,  and  fo  little  fcrupu- 
lo.us  as  Pizarro,  one  cannot  hefitate  in  determining  where  to  fix  the 
prefumption  of  guilt.  Even  amidft  the  endeavours  of  the  Spanilh 
writers  to  palliate  the  proceedings  of  Pizarro,  one  plainly  perceives, 
that  it  was  his  intention,  as  well  as  his  intereft,  to  feize  the  Inca,  and 
that  he  had  taken  meafures  for  that  purpofe,  previous  to  any  fufpicion 
of  that  monarch’s  defigns. 
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Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  extremely  folicitous  to  vindicate  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  the  Peruvians,  from  the  crime  of  having  concerted  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Pizarro  and  his  followers,  and  no  lefs  afraid  to  charge  the  Spa¬ 
niards  with  improper  conduct  towards  the  Inca,  has  framed  another 
fyftein.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of  majeftic  form,  with  a  long  beard, 
and  garments  reaching  to  the  ground,  having  appeared  in  vifion  to 
Viracocha,  the  eighth  Inca,  and  declared,  that  he  was  a  child  of  the 
Sun,  that  monarch  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  this  perfon,  and  eredted 
an  image  of  him,  refembling,  as  nearly  as  pofilble,  the  Singular 
form  in  which  he  had  exhibited  himfelf  to  his  view.  In  this  temple 
divine  honours  were  paid  to  him,  by  the  name  of  Viracocha.  P.  i. 
lib.  iv.  c.  21.  lib.  v.  c.  22.  When  the  Spaniards  firfl  appeared 
in  Peru,  the  length  of  their  beards,  and  the  drefs  they  wore,  ftruck 
every  perfon  fo  much  with  their  likenefs  to  the  image  of  Viracocha, 
that  they  fuppofed  them  to  be  children  of  the  Sun,  who  had  defcended 
from  heaven  to  earth.  All  concluded,  that  the  fatal  period  of  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  empire  was  now  approaching,  and  that  the  throne  would  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  new  pofleflors.  Atahualpa  himfelf,  confidering  the  Spa¬ 
niards  as  meflengers  from  heaven,  was  fo  far  from  entertaining  any 
thoughts  of  refilling  them,  that  he  determined  to  yield  implicit  obedi¬ 
ence  to  their  commands.  From  thofe  fentiments  flowed  his  pr#feflions 
of  love  and  refpeft.  To  thofe  were  owing  the  cordial  reception  of 
Soto  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro  in  his  camp,  and  the.fubmiflive  reverence 
with  which  he  advanced  to  vifit  the  Spanifli  general  in  his  quarters. 
But  from  the  grofs  ignorance  of  Philipillo,  the  interpreter,  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  Spaniards,  and  his  anfwer  to  it,  were  fo  ill  explained, 
that  by  their  mutual  inability  to  comprehend  each  other’s  intentions, 
the  fatal  rencounter  at  Caxamalca,  with  all  its  dreadful  confequences, 
was  occafioned. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  fuperftitious  veneration  of 
the  Peruvians  for  the  Spaniards,  are  to  be  found  either  in  Xerez,  or 
Sancho,  or  Zarate,  previous  to  the  interview,  at  Caxamalca  ;  and  yet 
the  two  former  ferved  under  Pizarro  at  that  time,  and  the  latter  vifited, 
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Peru  foon  after  the  conqueft.  If  either  the  Inca  himfelf,  or  his 
meifengers,  had  addreffed  the  Spaniards  in  the  words  which  La  Vega 
put  in  their  mouths,  they  mud  have  been  (truck  with  fuch  fubmilfive 
declarations  ;  and  they  would  certainly  have  availed  themfelves  of 
them  to  accomplifh  their  own  defigns  with  greater  facility.  La  Vega 
himfelf,  though  his  narrative  of  the  in^ercourfe  between  the  Inca  and 
Spaniards,  preceding  the  encounter  at  Caxamalca,  is  founded  on  the 
fuppofition  of  his  believing  them  to  be  Viracochas,  or  divine  beings, 
p.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  17,  &c.  yet,  with  his  ufual  inattention  and  inaccuracy, 
he  admits,  in  another  place,  that  the  Peruvians  did  not  recoiled  the 
refemblance  between  them  and  the  god  Viracocha,  until  the  fatal  difaf- 
ters  fubfequent  to  the  defeat  at  Caxamalca,  and  then  only  began  to  call 
them  Viracochas.  P.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  21.  This  is  confirmed  by  Herrera, 
dec.  v.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  In  many  different  parts  of  America,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Spanilh  writers,  their  countrymen  were  confidered  as  divine 
beings  who  had  defcended  from  Heaven.  But  in  this  inftance,  as  in 
many  which  occur  in  the  intercourfe  between  nations,  whofe  progrefs 
in  refinement  is  very  unequal,  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  ufed  the  expref- 
fion,  were  different'from  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  heard  it.  For,  fuch 
is  the  idiom  of  the  Indian  languages,  or  fuch  is  the  fimplicity  of  thofe 
who  fpeak  them,  that  when  they  fee  any  thing  with  which  they  were 
formerly  unacquainted,  and  of  which  they  do  not  know  the  origin, 
they  fay  that  it  came  down  from  heaven.  Nugnez.  Ram.  iii. 

327>  c* 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  fentiments  and  proceedings 
of  the  Peruvians,  appears  to  be  more  natural  and  confident  than  either 
of  the  two  proceeding,  and  is  better  fupported  by  the  fads  related  by  the 
contemporary  hiftorians. 

According  to  Xerez,  p.  200,  two  thoufand  Peruvians  were  killed. 
Sancho  makes  the  number  of  the  (lain  fix  or  feven  thoufand.  Ram.  iii. 

274,  D.  By  La  Vega’s  account,  five  thoufand  were  malfacred. 

P.  ii.  lib.  i  c.  25.  The  number  which  I  have  mentioned,  being 
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the  medium  between  the  extremes,  may  probably  be  neareft  the 
truth. 

NOTE  XXXVI.  p.  178. 

N  OTHING  can  be  a  more  ftriking  proof  of  this,  than  that  three 
Spaniards  travelled  from  Caxamalca  to  Cuzco.  The  diftance  be¬ 
tween  them  is  fix  hundred  miles.  In  every.place  throughout  this  vaft 
extent  of  country,  they  were  treated  with  all  the  honours  which  the 
Peruvians  paid  to  their  fovereigns,  and  even  to  their  divinities.  Under 
pretext  of  amafling  what  was  wanting  for  the  ranfom  of  the  Inca,  they 
demanded  the  plates  of  gold  with  which  the  walls  of  the  Terriple  of  the 
Sun  in  Cuzco  were  adorned;  and  though  thepriefts  were  unwilling  to 
alienate  thofe  facred  ornaments,  and  the  people  refufed  to  violate  the 
Ihrine  of  their  God,  the  three  Spaniards  with  their  own  hands  robbed 
the  Temple  of  part  of  this  valuable  treafure ;  and  fuch  was  the  re¬ 
verence  of  the  natives  for  their  perfons,  that  though  they  beheld  this 
aft  of  facrilege  with  aftonifhment,  they  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  or 
difturb  the  commiffion  of  it.  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  Sancho  ap.  Ramuf.  iii. 
375,  D. 

NOTE  XXXVII.  p.  188. 

A  CCORDING  to  Herrera,  the  fpoii  of  Cuzco,  after  fetting  apart 
the  king’s  fifth ,  was  divided  among  480  perfons.  Each  received 
4000  pefos.  This  amounts  to  1,920,000  pefos.  Dec.  v.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 
But  as  the  general,  and  other  officers,  were  entitled  to  a  part  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  private  men,  the  fum  total  mull  have  rifen  much  be¬ 
yond  what  I  have  mentioned.  Gomara,  c.  123.  and  Zarate,  lib.  ii. 
c.  8.  fatisfy  themfelves  with  afferting  in  general,  that  the  plunder  of 
Cuzco  was  of  greater  value  than  the  ranfom  of  Atahualpa. 
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NOTE  XXXVIII.  p.  190. 

\ 

N  O  expedition  in  the  New  World  was  conducted  with  more  per- 
fevering  courage  than  that  of  Alvarado,  and  in  none  were  greater 
hardfhips  endured.  Many  of  the  perfons  engaged  in  it  were,  like  their 
leader,  veterans  who  had  ferved  under  Cortes,  inured  to  all  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  American  war.  Such  of  my  readers  as  have  not  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  perufmg  the  Itriking  defcription  of  their  fufferings  by  Zarate 
or  Herrera,  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  march  from  the 
fea  coaft  to  Quito,  by  confulting  the  account  which  D.  Ant.  Ulloa 
gives  of  his  own  journey  in  1736,  nearly  in  the  fame  route.  Voy. 
tom.  i.  p.  178,  &c.  or  that  of  M.  Bouguer,  who  proceeded  from 
Puerto  Viejo  to  Quito,  by  the  fame  road  which  Alvarado  took.  He 
compares  his  own  journey  with  that  of  the  Spanilh  leader,  and,  by  the 
comparifon,  gives  a  moll  ftriking  idea  of  the  boldnefs  and  patience  of 
Alvarado,  in  forcing  his  way  through  fo  many  obltacles.  Voyage  du 
Perou,  p.  xxviii,  &c. 


NOTE  XXXIX.  p.  i9r. 

A  CCORDING  to  Herrera,  there  was  entered  on  account  of  the 
king,  in  gold,  155,300  pefos,  and  5400  marks  (each  8  ounces) 
of  filver,  befides  feveral  velfels  and  ornaments,  fome  of  gold,  and 
others  of  filver ;  on  account  of  private  perfons,  in  gold  499,000 
pefos,  and  54,000  marks  of  filver.  Dec.  v.  lib.  vi.  c.  13. 


NOTE  XL.  p.  198. 


Th  E  Peruvians  had  recourfe  to  other  military  arts  than  thofe  of 
the  Spaniards.  As  the  cavalry  were  the  chief  object  of  their  ter¬ 
ror,  they  endeavoured  to  render  them  incapable  of  a&ing,  by  throw¬ 
ing  a  long  thong  with  a  Hone  faftened  to  each  end.  This  twitted  about 
the  horfe  and  its  rider,  entangled  them  fo  as  to  render  them  in* 
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capable  of  afting.  Herrera  mentions  this  as  an  invention  of  their  own. 
Dec.  v.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.  But  as  I  have  obferved,  vol.  i.  p.  375,  this  weapon 
is  common  among  feveral  barbarous  tribes  towards  the  extremity  of 
South  America ;  and  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  Peruvians  had  ob¬ 
ferved  the  dexterity  with  which  they  ufed  it  in  hunting,  and  on  this 
occafion  adopted  it  themfelves.  The  Spaniards  were  confiderably  an¬ 
noyed  by  it.  Herrera,  ibid.  Another  inftance  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Peruvians  deferves  mention.  By  turning  a  river  out  of  its  chan¬ 
nel,  they  overflowed  a  valley,  in  which  a  body  of  Spaniards  was  poll¬ 
ed,  fo  fuddenly,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  they  made  their 
efcape.  Herrera,  Dec.  v.  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 

NOTE  XLI.  p.  215. 

H  ERRERA’s  account  of  Orellana’s  voyage  is  the  moll  minute, 
and  apparently  the  moll  accurate.  It  was  probably  taken  from 
the  journal  of  Orellana  himfelf.  But  the  dates  are  not  diliinftly  mark¬ 
ed.  His  navigation  down  the  Coca,  or  Napo,  begun  early  in 
February  1541  ;  and  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  26th 
of  Augull,  having  fpent  near  feven  months  in  the  voyage.  M.  de  la 
Condamine,  in  the  year  1743,  failed  from  Cuenca  to  Para,  a  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Portuguefe  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  navigation  much 
longer  than  that  of  Orellana,  in  lefs  than  four  months.  Voyage, 
p.  179.  But  the  two  adventurers  were  very  differently  provided  for 
the  voyage.  This  hazardous  undertaking,  to  which  ambition  prompted 
Orellana,  and  to  which  the  love  of  fcience  led  M.  de  la  Condamine,  was 
undertaken  in  the  year  1769,  by  Madame  Godin  des  Odonais,  from 
conjugal  affe&ion.  The  narrative  of  the  hardlhips  which  fhe  fuffered, 
of  the  dangers  to  which  fhe  was  expofed,  and  of  the  difalters  which 
befel  her,  is  one  of  the  moll  Angular  and  affedting  llories  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,  exhibiting  in  her  conduct  a  llriking  picture  of  the  fortitude 
which  diltinguilh  the  one  fex,  mingled  with  the  fenfibility  and  tendernefs 
peculiar  to  the  other.  Lettre  de  M.  Godin,  a  M.  de  la  Condamine. 
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NOTE  XLII.  p.  218. 

H  E  R  R  E  R  A  gives  a  linking  pi&ure  of  their  indigence.  Twelve 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  officers  of  diftin&ion  under  Almagro, 
lodged  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  having  but  one  cloak  among  them,  it 
was  worn  alternately  by  him  who  had  occafion  to  appear  in  public, 
while  the  reft,  from  the  want  of  a  decent  drefs,  were  obliged  to  keep 
within  doors.  Their  former  friends  and  companions  were  fo  much 
afraid  of  giving  offence  to  Pizarro,  that  they  durft  not  entertain, 
or  even  converfe  with  them.  One  may  conceive  what  was  the  condi¬ 
tion,  and  what  the  indignation  of  men  once  accuftomed  to  power  and 
opulence,  when  they  felt  themfelves  poor  and  defpifed,  without  a 
roof  under  which  to  fhelter  their  heads,  while  they  beheld  others, 
whofe  merit  and  fervices  were  not  equal  to  theirs,  living  with  fplendor 
in  fumptuous  edifices.  Dec.  vi.  lib.  viii.  c.  6. 

\ 

NOTE  XLIII.  p.  229. 

H  E  R  R  E  R  A,  the  moft  accurate  of  the  Spanifh  hiftorians,  afferts, 
that  Gonzalo  Pizarro  poffeffed  domains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chuquefaca  de  la  Plata,  which  yielded  him  an  annual  revenue  greater 
than  that  of  the  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  the  beft  endowed  fee  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Dec.  vii.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 

NOTE  XLIV.  p.  241. 

A  L  L  the  Spanifh  writers  defcribe  his  march,  and  the  diftreffes  of 
both  parties  very  minutely,  Zarate  obferves,  that  hardly  any  pa¬ 
rallel  to  it  occurs  in  hiftory,  either  with  refpeft  to  the  length  of  the 
retreat,  or  the  ardour  of  the  purfuit.  Pizarro,  according  to  his  com¬ 
putation,  followed  the  viceroy  upwards  of  three  thoufand  miles.  Lib. 
v.  c.  16.  26. 
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NOTE  XLV.  p.  254. 

I T  amounted,  according  to  Fernandez,  the  beft  informed  hiflorian 
of  that  period,  to  one  million  four  hundred  thoufand  pefos.  Lib.  ii. 
c.  79. 


NOTE  XL VI.  p.  255. 

C  A  R  V  A  J  A  L,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  an  advocate  for  an 
accommodation  with  Gafca.  Finding  Pizarro  incapable  of  hold¬ 
ing  that  bold  courfe  which  he  originally  fuggefted,  he  recommended  to 
him  a  timely  fubmiffion  to  his  fovereign  as  the  fafefl  meafure.  When 
the  prefident’s  offers  were  firft  communicated  to  Pizarro,  “  By  our 
Lady  (faid  he,  in  that  flrain  of  buffoonry  which  was  familiar  to  him) 
the  priefl  iffues  gracious  bulls.  He  gives[them  both  good  and  cheap ; 
let  us  not  only  accept  of  them,  but  wear  them  as  reliques  about  our 
necks.”  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  63. 

NOTE  XL VII.  p.  %6o. 

D  UR  ING  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  feven  hundred  men 
were  killed  in  battle,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  were  hanged 
or  beheaded.  Herrera,  dec.  viii.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Above  three  hundred 
of  thefe  were  cut  off  by  Carvajal.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  91.  Zarate 
makes  the  number  of  thofe  put  to  a  violent  death  five  hundred. 
Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 


NOTE  XLVIII.  p.  267. 

I N  my  inquiries  concerning  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  Mexicans, 
I  have  received  much  information  from  a  large  manufcript  of  Don 
Alonfo  de  Corita,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Audience  of 
Mexico.  In  the  year  1 553,  Philip  II.  in  order  that  he  might  difco- 
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ver  the  mode  of  levying  tribute  from  his  Indian  fubje&s,  that  would 
be  moft  beneficial  to  the  crown.,  and  leaft  oppreffive  to  them,  addreffed 
a  mandate  to  all  the  Courts  of  Audience  in  America,  enjoining  them 
to  anfwer  certain  queries  which  he  propofed  to  them,  concerning  the 
ancient  form  of  government  eflablifhed  among  the  various  nations  cf 
Indians,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  paid  taxes  to  their  kings, 
or  chiefs.  In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  Corita,  who  had  refided 
nineteen  years  in  America,  fourteen  of  which  he  palled  in  New  Spain, 
cornpofed  the  work  of  which  I  have  a  copy.  He  acquaints  his  fo- 
vereign,  that  he  had  made  it  an  objed  during  his  refidence  in  America, 
and  in  all  its  provinces  which  he  had  vifited,  to  enquire  diligently  into 
the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  natives ;  that  he  had  converfed,  for 
this  purpofe,  with  many'aged  and  intelligent  Indians,  and  confulted  fe- 
veral  of  the  Spanifh  ecclefiaflics,  who  underflood  the  Indian  languages 
moft  perfectly,  particularly  fome  of  thofe  who  landed  in  New  Spain 
foon  after  the  conquefl.  Corita  appears  to  be  a  man  of  fome  learning, 
and  to  have  carried  on  his  inquiries  with  the  diligence  and  accuracy  to 
which  he  pretends.  Greater  credit  is  due  to  his  teflimony  from  one 
circumftance.  His  work  was  not  cornpofed  with  a  view  to  publicati¬ 
on,  or  in  fupport  of  any  particular  theory,  but  contains  fimple,  though 
full  anfwers  to  queries  propofed  to  him  officially.  Though  Herrera 
does  not  mention  him  among  the  authors  whom  he  had  followed  as 
guides  in  his  hiflory,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  from  feveral  fads  of  which  he 
takes  notice,  as  well  as  from  feveral  expreffions  which  he  ufes,  that 
this  memorial  of  Corita  was  not  unknown  to  him. 

NOTE  XLIX.  p.  276. 

T  H  E  early  Spanifh  writers  were  fo  hafly  and  inaccurate  in  eflimat- 
ing  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  provinces  and  towns  of  America, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  that  of  Mexico  itfelf  with  any 
degree  of  precifion.  Cortes  defcribes  the  extent  and  populoufnefs  of 
Mexico  in  general  terms,  which  imply,  that  it  was  not  inferior  to  the 
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greatefl  cities  in  Europe.  Gomara  is  more  explicit,  and  affirms,  that 
there  were  60,000  houfes,  or  families  in  Mexico.  Cron.  c.  78.  Herrera 
adopts  his  opinion.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  vii.  c.  13  ;  and  the  generality  of  wri¬ 
ters  follow  them  implicitly  without  inquiry  or  fcruple.  According  to 
this  account,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  mull  have  been  about  300,000. 
Torquamada,  with  his  ufual  propenlity  to  the  marvellous,  afferts, 
that  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  houfes  or  families  in 
Mexico,  and  confequently  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants. 
Lib.  iii.  c.  23.  But  in  a  very  judicious  account  of  the  Mexican  em¬ 
pire,  by  one  of  Cortes’s  officers,  the  population  is  fixed  at  60,000 
people.  Ramufio,  iii.  309,  A.  Even  by  this  account,  which  pro¬ 
bably  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  Mexico  was 
a  great  city. 

NOTE  L.  p.  279. 

J  T  is  to  P.  Torribio  de  Benavente,  that  l  am  indebted  for  this  curi¬ 
ous  obfervation.  Palafox,  bifhop  of  Los  Angeles,  confirms  and 
illuftrates  it  more  fully.  The  Mexican  (fays  he)  is  the  only  language 
in  which  a  termination  indicating  refpeft,  filavas  reverentiales  y  de  cor- 
tefia ,  may  be  affixed  to  every  word.  By  adding  the  final  fyllable  zin, 
or  azin  to  any  word,  it  becomes  a  proper  expreffion  of  veneration  in 
the  mouth  of  an  inferior.  If,,  in  fpeaking  to  an  equal,  the  word  Father 
is  to  be  ufed,  it  is  Tati ;  but  an.  inferior  fays  Tatzin.  One  prieft 
fpeaking  to  another,  calls  him  Teopixque  ;  a  perfon  of  inferior  rank 
calls  him  Teopixcatzin.  The  name  of  the  emperor  who  reigned  when 
Cortes  invaded  Mexico,  was  Montezuma ,  but  his  vaffals,  from  reve¬ 
rence,  pronounced  it  Montezumazin.  Torribio,  MS.  Palaf.  Virtudes 
del  Indio,  p.  65.  The  Mexicans  had  not  only  reverential  nouns,  but 
reverential  verbs.  The  manner  in  which  thefe  are  formed  from  the 
verbs  in  common  ufe,  is  explained  by  D.  Jof.  Aug.  AJdama  y  Gue¬ 
vara  in  his  Mexican  Grammar,  N?.  188. 
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NOTE  LI.  p.  283. 

FrOM  comparing  feveral  paffages  in  Corita  and  Herrera,  we  may 
colled,  with  fome  degree  of  accuracy,  the  various  modes  in  which  the 
Mexicans  contributed  towards  the  fupport  of  government.  Some 
perfons  of  the  firft  order  feem  to  have  been  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  any  tribute,  and,  as  their  only  duty  to  the  public,  were  bound  to 
perfonal  fervice  in  war,  and  to  follow  the  banner  of  the  fovereign  with 
their  vaffals.  2.  The  immediate  vaffals  of  the  crown  were  bound  not 
only  to  perfonal  military  fervice,  but  paid  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  their  lands  in  kind.  3.  Thofe  who  held  offices  of  honour 
or  truft,  paid  a  certain  ffiare  of  what  they  received  in  confequence  of 
holding  thefe.  4.  Each  Capullee ,  or  affociation,  cultivated  fome  part 
of  the  common  field  allotted  to  it,  for  the  behoof  of  the  crown,  and  de- 
pofited  the]  produce  in  the  royal  granaries.  5.  Some  part  of  what¬ 
ever  was  brought  to  the  public  markets,  whether  fruits  of  the  earth, 
or  the  various  productions  of  their  artifts  and  manufacturers,  was  de¬ 
manded  for  the  public  ufe,  and  the  merchants  who  paid  this  were 
exempted  from  every  other  tax.  6.  The  Mayeques,  or  adfcripti  gleba, 
were  bound  to  cultivate  certain  diftriCts  in  every  province,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  crown  lands ,  and  brought  the  increafe  into  public 
ftorehoufes.  Thus  the  fovereign  received  fome  part  of  whatever  was 
ufeful  or  valuable  in  the  country,  whether  it  was  the  natural  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  foil,  or  acquired  by  the  induftry  of  the  people.  What  each 
contributed  towards  the  fupport  of  government,  feems  to  have  been 
inconfiderable.  Corita,  in  anfwer  to  one  of  the  queries  put  to  the 
Audience  of  Mexico  by  Philip  II.  endeavours  to  eftimate  in  money 
the  value  of  what  each  citizen  might  be  fuppofed  to  pay,  and  does 
not  reckon  it  at  more  than  three  or  four  reals ,  about  eighteen  pence  or 
two  {hillings  a  head. 

NOTE  LII.  p.  284. 

C  O  RT  E  S,  who  feems  to  have  been  as  much  aftoniffied  with  this, 
as  with  any  inftance  of  Mexican  ingenuity,  gives  a  particular  de¬ 
fection  of  it.  Along  one  of  the  caufeways,  fays  he,  by  which  they 
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ter  the  city,  are  conduced  two  conduits,  compofed  of  clay  tempered 
with  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth,  and  raifed  about  fix  feet. 
In  one  of  them  is  conveyed  a  ftream  of  excellent  water,  as  large  as  the 
body  of  a  man,  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  it  fupplies  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  plentifully.  The  other  is  empty,  that  when  it  is  neceffary  to 
clean,  or  repair  the  former,  the  ftream  of  water  may  be  turned  into  it. 
As  this  conduit  paffes  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there  are  breaches 
in  the  caufeway,  through  which  the  fait  water  of  the  lake  flows,  it  is 
conveyed  over  them  in  pipes  as  large  as  the  body  of  an  ox,  then 
carried  from  the  conduit  to  the  remote  quarters  of  the  city  in  canoes, 
and  fold  to  the  inhabitants.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  241,  A. 

v  NOTE  LIII.  p.  289. 

I  N  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  are  fliewn  fuits  of 
armour,  which  are  called  Montezumas.  They  are  compofed  of 
thin  lacquered  copper-plates.  In  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  judges 
they  are  evidently  eaftern.  The  forms  of  the  filver  ornaments  upon 
them,  reprefenting  dragons,  &c.  maybe  confidered  as  a  confirmation  of 
this.  They  are  infinitely  fuperior  in  point  of  workmanfhip  to  any  effort 
of  American  art.  The  Spaniards  probably  received  them  from  the  Philip¬ 
pine  iflands.  The  only  unqueflionable  fpecimen  of  Mexican  art  that  I 
know  of  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  cup  of  very  fine  gold,  which  is  faid  to 
have  belonged  to  Montezuma.  It  weighs  5  oz.  12  dwt.  Three 
drawings  of  it  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  10, 
1765.  A  man’s  head  is  reprefented  on  this  cup.  On  one  fide  the  full 
face,  on  the  other  the  profile,  on  the  third  the  back  parts  of  the  head. 
The  relievo  is  faid  to  have  been  produced  by  punching  the  infide  of  the 
cup,  fo  as  to  make  the  reprefentation  of  a  face  on  the  outfide.  The 
features  are  rude,  but  very  tolerable,  and  certainly  too  rude  for  Spa- 
nifh  workmanfhip.  This  cup  was  purchafed  by  Edward  earl  of  Or- 
ford,  while  he  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  with  the  fleet  under  his 
command,  and  is  now  in  the  poffeflion  of  his  grandfon,  Lord  Archer. 
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I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  my  refpeCtable  and  ingenious 
friend  Mr.  Barrington. 

NOTE  LIV.  p.  290. 

A  HE  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  much  I  have  been  indebted, 
in  this  part  of  my  work,  to  the  guidance  of  the  bifhop  of  Gloucefler, 
who  has  traced  the  fucceflive  deps,  by  which  the  human  mind  ad¬ 
vanced  in  this  line  of  its  progrefs,  with  much  erudition,  and  greater 
ingenuity.  He  is  the  fird,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  formed  a  rational  and 
confident  theory  concerning  the  various  modes  of  writing  praCtifed  by 
nations,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  their  improvement.  Div. 
Legation  of  Mofes,  iii.  69,  &c.  Some  important  obfervations  have  been 
added  by  the  learned  and  intelligent  author  of  the  Traite  de  la  Forma¬ 
tion  Mechanique  des  Langues,  tom  i.  295,  &c. 

As  the  Mexican  paintings  are  the  molt  curious  monuments  extant 
of  the  earlied  mode  of  writing,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  feme 
account  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  preferved  from  the  general 
wreck  of  every  work  of  art  in  America,  and  communicated  to  the 
Public.  For  the  mod  early  and  complete  collection  of  thefe,  pub- 
lifhed  by  Purchas,  we  are  indebted  to  the  attention  of  that  curious  in¬ 
quirer,  Hakluyt.  Don  Antonio  Mendoza,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  hav¬ 
ing  deemed  thofe  paintings  a  proper  prefent  for  Charles  V.  the  fhip 
in  which  they  were  fent  to  Spain,  was  taken  by  a  French  cruizer,  and 
they  came  into  the  pofieflion  of  Thevet,  the  king’s  geographer,  who 
having  travelled  himfelf  into  the  New  World,  and  defcribed  one  of 
its  provinces,  was  a  curious  obferver  of  whatever  tended  to  illudrate 
the  manners  of  the  Americans.  On  his  death,  they  were  purchafed  by 
Hakluyt,  at  that  time  chaplain  of  the  Englifh  ambadador  to  the 
French  court ;  and,  being  left  by  him  to  Purchas,  were  publifhed  at 
the  defire  of  the  learned  antiquary  Sir  Henry  Spelman.  Purchas,  iii. 
Jo  65. 

The  fecond  fpecimen  of  Mexican  picture-writing  was  publifhed  by 
Dr.  Francis  Gemelli  Carreri,  in  two  copper-plates.  The  fird  is  a  map, 
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or  reprefentation  of  the  progrefs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  their  firfl 
arrival  in  the  country,  and  of  the  various  ftations  in  which  they  fettled, 
before  they  founded  the  Capital  of  their  empire  in  the  lake  of  Mexico. 
The  fecond  is  a  Chronological  Wheel,  or  Circle,  reprefenting  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  competed  and  marked  their  cycle  of  fifty-two  years. 
The  former  was  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Chriftoval  de  Guadalajora,  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles ;  the  latter  he  received  from  Don  Carlos  de 
Siguenza  y  Gongorra.  But  as  it  feems  now  to  be  a  received  opinion 
(founded  I  know  not  on  what  evidence)  that  Carreri  was  never  out  of 
Italy,  and  that  his  famous  Giro  del  Mundo ,  is  an  account  of  a  fictitious 
voyage,  I  have  not  mentioned  thefe  paintings  in  the  text.  They 
have,  however,  manifeflly  the  appearance  of  being  Mexican  produc¬ 
tions,  and  are  allowed  to  be  fo  by  Boturini,  who  was  well  qua¬ 
lified  to  determine  whether  they  were  genuine  or  fuppofititious.  The 
ftyle  of  painting  in  the  former  is  confiderably  more  perfeCt,  than 
any  other  fpecimen  of  Mexican  defign  ;  but  as  the  original  is  faid  to  have 
been  much  defaced  by  time,  I  fufped  that  it  has  been  improved  by 
fome  touches  from  the  hand  of  an  European  artift.  Carerri,  Churchil, 
iv.  p.  487.  The  chronological  wheel  is  a  juft  delineation  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  mode  of  computing  time,  as  deferibedby  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  It 
feems  to  referable  one  which  that  learned  Jefuit  had  feen  ;  and  if  it  be 
admitted  as  a  genuine  monument,  it  proves,  that  the  Mexicans  had  arti¬ 
ficial,  or  arbitrary  charaders,  which  reprefented  feveral  things  befides 
numbers.  Each  month  is  there  reprefented  by  a  fymbol  exprefliye  of 
fome  work  or  rite  peculiar  to  it. 

The  third  fpecimen  of  Mexican  painting  was  difeovered  by  another 
Italian.  In  1736,  Lorenzo  Boturini  Benaduci  fet  out  for  New  Spain, 
and  was  led  by  feveral  incidents  to  ftudy  the  language  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  to  colleCl  the  remains  of  their  hiftorical  monuments.  He  perfifted 
nine  years  in  his  refearches,  with  the  enthuftafm  of  a  projedor,  and 
the  patience  of  an  antiquary.  In  1746,  he  publifhed  at  Madrid,  Idea 
de  una  Nueva  Hifloria  General  de  la  America  Septentrional ,  containing  an 
account  of  the  refult  of  his  inquiries ;  and  he  added  to  it  a  catalogue  of 
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his  American  Hiftorical  Mufeum,  arranged  under  thirty-fix  different 
heads.  His  idea  of  a  New  Hiftory  appears  to  me  the  work  of  a  whim- 
fical  credulous  man.  But  his  catalogue  of  Mexican  maps,  paintings, 
tribute-rolls,  calendars,  &c.  is  amazing.  Unfortunately  a  fhip,  in 
which  he  had  fent  a  confiderable  part  of  them  to  Europe,  was  taken 
by  an  Englifh  privateer  in  the  war  before  laffc  j  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  perifhed  by  falling  into#the  hands  of  ignorant  captors.  Boturini 
himfelf  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  Spanifh  court,  and  died  in  an 
hofpital  at  Madrid.  The  hiftory,  of  which  the  Idea,  & c.  was  only  a 
profpe flus,  was  never  publifhed.  The  remainder  of  his  Mufeum  feems  to 
have  been  difperfed.  Some  part  of  it  came  into  the  poffeflion  of  the  pre- 
fent  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  when  he  was  primate  of  New  Spain,  and  he 
publifhed  from  it  that  curious  tribute-roll  which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  only  other  collection  of  Mexican  paintings,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  By  order  of  their  Imperial  Ma- 
jefties,  I  have  obtained  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  thefe  as  I  defired,  in  eight 
paintings,  made  with  fuch  fidelity,  that  lam  informed  the  copies  could 
hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  originals.  According  to  a  note  in  this 
Codex  Mexicanus,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  prefent  from  Emmanuel 
King  of  Portugal  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  who  died  A.  D.  1533.  After 
palling  through  the  hands  of  feveral  illuftrious  proprietors,  it  fell 
into  thofe  of  the  cardinal  of  Saxe  Eifenach,  who  prefented  it  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Leopold.  Thefe  paintings  are  manifeftly  Mexican,  but  they 
are  in  a  ftyle  very  different  from  any  of  the  former.  An  engraving 
has  been  made  of  one  of  them,  in  order  to  gratify  fuch  of  my  rea¬ 
ders  as  may  deem  this  an  objed  worthy  of  their  attention.  Were 
it  an  object  of  fufficient  importance,  it  might  be  pofiible,  with  fome- 
attention,  by  recourfe  to  the  plates  of  Purchas,  and  the  archbifhop  of 
Toledo,  as  a  key,  to  form  plaufible  conjectures  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  picture.  Many  of  the  figures  are  manifeftly  fimilar.  A.  A. 
are  targets  and  darts,  almoft  in  the  fame  form  with  thofe  publifhed  by 
Purchas,  p.  1070,  1071,  &c.  B.  B.  are  figures  of  temples,  nearly 
refembling  thofe  which  occur  in  Purchas,  p.  1109  and  1113,  and  in 
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Lorenzana,  Plate  IT.  C.  is  a  bale  of  mantles,  or  cotton  cloths,  the 
figure  of  which  occurs  in  almoft  every  plate  of  Purchas  and  Loren-  * 
zana.  E.  E.  E.  feem  to  be  Mexican  captains  in  their  war  drefs,  the 
fantaflic  ornaments  of  which  refemble  the  figures  in  Purchas,  p.  mo, 
1111,1113.  I  fliould  fuppofe  this  pi&ure  to  be  a  tribute-roll,  as  their 
mode  of  noting  numbers  occurs  frequently.  D.  D.  D.  &c.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Boturini,  the  mode  of  computation  by  the  number  of  knots, 
was  known  to  the  Mexicans  as  well  as  to  the  Peruvians,  p.  85  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  number  of  units  is  reprefented  in  the  Mexican 
paintings  in  my  pofieflion,  feems  to  confirm  this  opinion.  They  plainly 
refemble  a  firing  of  knots  on  a  cord  or  rope. 


NOTE  LV.  p.  291. 


T  H  E  firft  was  called,  the  Prince  of  the  deathful  Lance ;  the  fecond, 
the  Divider  of  Men  ;  the  third,  the  Shedder  of  Blood  ;  the  fourth,  the 
Lord  of  the  Dark-Houfe.  Acofta,  Lib.  vi.  c.  25. 


NOTE  LVI.  p.  297. 

T  H  E  Temple  of  Cholula,  which  was  deemed  more  holy  than  any* 
in  New  Spain,  was  likewife  the  moft  confiderable.  But  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  mount  of  folid  earth.  According  to  Torquemada,  it  was 
above  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circuit  at  the  bafe,  and  rofe  to  the 
height  of  forty  fathoms.  Mon.  Ind.  Lib.  iii.  c.  19. 

From  infpe&ing  various  figures  of  Temples,  which  occur  in  the 
paintings  engraved  by  Purchas,  there  feems  to  be  fome  reafon  for  ful- 
pe&ing  that  all  their  temples  were  conftru&ed  in  the  fame  manner.  See 
vol.  iii.  p.  1109,  1 1 10,  1 1 13. 


NOTE  LVII.  p.  298. 


N  O  T  only  in  Tlafcala,.  and  Tepeaca,  but  even  in  Mexico  itfeif, 
the  houfes  of  the  people  were  mere  huts  built  with  turf,  or 
mud,  or  the  branches  of  trees.  They  were  extremely  low,  and  flight, 
and  without  any  furniture  but  a  few  earthen  vefiels.  Like  the 
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rudeft  Indians,  feveral  families  refided  under  the  fame  roof,  without 
having  any  feparate  apartments.  Herrera,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  vii.  c.  13. 
lib.  x.  c.  22.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  Torquem,  lib.  iii  c.  23. 

NOTE  LVIII.  p.  298. 

I  A  M  informed  by  a  perfon  who  refided  long  in  New  Spain,  and 
vilited  almoft  every  province  of  it,  that  there  is  not,  in  all  the  extent 
of  that  vaft  empire,  any  monument,  or  veftige  of  any  building 
more  ancient  than  the  conqueft,  or  of  any  bridge,  or  highway, 
except  fome  remains  of  the  caufey  from  Gaudaloupe  to  the  gate  of 
Mexico, by  which  Cortes  entered  the  city.  MS.  penes  me.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  another  account  in  manufcript  obferves,  “  That  at  this  day 
there  does  not  remain  even  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  the  exiftence  of 
any  antient  Ipdian  building,  public  or  private,  either  in  Mexico 
or  in  any  province  of  New  Spain.  I  have  travelled,  fays  he, 
through  all  the  countries  adjacent  to  tl^em,  viz.  New  Galicia,  New 
Bifcay,  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Leon, 
and  New  Santandero,  without  having  obferved  any  monument  worth 
notice,  except^  the  ruins  near  an  ancient  village  in  the  valley  de  Cafas 
Grandes ,  in  lat.  N.  30°.  46.  longit.  258°.  24.  from  the  Ifland  of 
Teneriffe,  or  460  leagues  N.  N.  W.  from  Mexico.  He  defcribes 
this  minutely ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  paltry  building  of  turf 
and  ftone,  plaiftered  over  with  white  earth  or  lime.  A  miflionary  in¬ 
formed  that  gentleman,  that  he  had  difcovered  the  ruins  of  another  fet- 
tlement  fimilar  to  the  former,  about  a  hundred  leagues  towards  N.  W. 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Pedro.  M  S.  penes  me. 

Those  teftimonies  derive  great  credit  from  one  circumftance,  that 
they  were  not  given  in  fupport  of  any  particular  fyftem  or  theory, 
but  as  fimple  anfwers  to  queries  which  I  had  propofed.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  however,  that  when  thefe  gentlemeh  aflert  no  ruins  or 
monuments  of  any  ancient  work  whatever  are  now  to  be  difcovered 
in  the  Mexican  Empire,  they  meant  that  there  were  no  fuch  ruins 
or  monuments,  as  conveyed  any  idea  of  grandeur  or  magnificence. 
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in  the  works  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  For  it  appears  from  the  tef- 
timony  of  feveral  Spanifh  authors,  that  in  Otumba,  Tlafcala,  Cholula, 
& c.  fome  veftiges  of  ancient  buildings  are  ftill  vifible.  Villa  Segnor 
Theatro  Amer.  p.  143.  308.  353.  D.  Fran.  Ant.  Lorenzana,  formerly 
archbifhop  of  Mexico,  and  now  of  Toledo,  in  his  introduction  to 
that  edition  of  the  Cartas  de  Relacion  of  Cortes,  which  he  publifhed 
at  Mexico,  mentions  fome  ruins  which  are  ftill  vifible  in  feveral  of 
the  towns,  through  which  Cortes  palled  in  his  way  to  the  capital,  p, 
4,  &c.  But  neither  of  thefe  authors  give  any  defcription  of  them  ; 
and  they  feem  to  be  fo  very  inconfiderable,  as  to  fhew  only  that  fome 
buildings  had  once  been  there.  The  large  mount  of  earth  at  Cholula, 
which  the  Spaniards  dignify  with  the  name  of  temple,  ftill  remains, 
but  without  any  fteps  by  which  to  afcend,  or  any  facing  of  ftone.  It 
appears  now  like  a  natural  mount,  covered  with  grafs  and  fhrubs, 
and  poftibly  it  was  never  anything  more.  Torquem.  lib.  iii.  c.  19. 
I  have  received  a  minute  defcription  of  the  remains  of  a  temple  near 
Cuernavaca,  on  the  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco.  It  is  compofed  of 
large  ftones,  fitted  to  each  other  as  nicely  as  thofe  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Peruvians,  which  are  hereafter  mentioned.  At  the  foundation  it 
forms  a  fquare  of  25  yards  ;  but  as  it  rifes  in  height,  it  diminilhes  in 
extent,  not  gradually,  but  by  being  contracted  fuddenly  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances,  fo  that  it  muft  have  refembled  the  figure  B  in  the  Plate.  It  ter¬ 
minated,  it  is  faid,  in  a  fpire. 

NOTE  LIX.  p.  303. 

T  H  E  exaggeration  of  the  Spanifh  Hiftorians,  with  refpeCt 
to  the  number  of  human  victims  facrificed  in  Mexico,  appears  to 
be  very  great.  According  to  Gomara,  there  was  no  year  in  which 
twenty  thoufand  human  victims  were  not  offered  to  the  Mexican  Di¬ 
vinities,  and  in  fome  years  they  amounted  to  fifty  thoufand.  Cron, 
c.  229.  The  fkulls  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  were  ranged  in  order 
in  a  building  ereCted  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  two  of  Cortes’s  officers,  who 
had  counted  them,  informed  Gomara  that  their  number  was  a  hun¬ 
dred 
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dred  and  thirty  fix  thoufand.  Ibid.  c.  82.  Herrera’s  account  is  Rill 
more  incredible,  that  the  number  of  vi&iins  was  fo  great,  that  five 
thoufand  have  been  facrificed  in  one  day,  nay,  on  fome  occafions,  no 
lefs  than  twenty  thoufand.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  Torquemada  goes 
beyond  both  in  extravagance,  for  he  afierts  that  twenty  thoufand  chil¬ 
dren,  exclufive  of  other  vi&ims,  were  flaughtered  annually.  Mon. 
Ind.  lib.  vii.  c.  21.  The  moil  refpe&able  authority  in  favour  of  fuch 
high  numbers  is  that  of  Zumurraga,  the  firft  bifhop  of  Mexico, 
who,  in  a  letter  to  the  chapter  general  of  his  order,  A.  D.  1631, 
afierts  that  the  Mexicans  facrificed  annually  twenty  thoufand  vi&ims. 
Davila.  Teatro  Ecclef.  126.  In  oppofition  to  all  thefe  accounts,  B. 
delas  Cafas  obferves,  that  if  there  had  been  fuch  an  annual  wafte  of  the 
human  fpecies,  the  country  could  never  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of 
populoufnefs,  for  which  it  was  remarkable  when  the  Spaniards  firfl 
landed  there  ;  and  he  pofitively  afierts,  that  the  Mexicans  never  fa¬ 
crificed  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred  perfons  in  a  year.  See  his  dis¬ 
pute  with  Sepulveda,  fubjoined  to  his  Breviflima  Relacion,  p.  105. 
Cortes  does  not  fpecify  what  number  of  victims  was  facrificed  annu¬ 
ally  ;  but  B.  Daz  del  Caftillo  relates,  that  an  inquiry  having  been 
made,  with  refpeft  to  this,  by  the  Francifcan  Monks  who  were  fent 
into  New  Spain  immediately  after  the  conqueft,  it  was  found  that 
about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  were  facrificed  every  year  in  Mexico, 
c.  207. 

NOTE  LX.  p.  304. 

I  T  is  hardly  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  the  Peruvian  Chronology  is 
not  only  obfcure,  but  repugnant  to  conclufions  deduced  from  the 
moll  accurate  and  extenfive  obfervations,  concerning  the  time  that 
A  elapfes  during  each  reign,  in  any  given  fuccefiion  of  princes.  The 
medium  has  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty  years.  According  to 
Acofta  and  Garcilaflo  de  la  Vega,  Huana  Capac,  who  died  about  the 
year  1527,  was  the  twelfth  Inca.  The  duration  of  the  Peruvian  mo¬ 
narchy  ought  not  to  have  been  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  forty 
years ;  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  fubfifted  four  hundred  years. 
Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  By  this  account,  each  reign 
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is  extended  at  a  medium  to  thirty  three  years,  inftead  of  twenty,  the 
number  afcertained  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  obfervations  ;  but  fo  im- 
perfett  were  the  Peruvian  traditions,  that  though  the  total  is  boldly 
marked,  the  number  of  years  in  each  reign  is  unknown 


NOTE  LXI.  p.  310. 


1V1  A  N  Y  of  the  early  Spanifh  writers  affert,  that  the  Peruvians  of¬ 
fered  human  facrifices.  Xerez.  p.  190.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  11. 
Acofta,  lib.  v.  c.  19.  But  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega  contends,  that 
though  this  barbarous  practice  prevailed  among  their  uncivilized  an- 
ceftors,  it  was  totally  abolifhed  by  the  Incas,  and  that  no  human 
vi&im  was  ever  offered  in  any  temple  of  the  Sun.  This  affertion, 
and  the  plaufible  reafons  with  which  he  confirms  it,  are  fufficient  to 
refute  the  Spanifh  writers,  whofe  accounts  feem  to  be  founded  en¬ 
tirely  upon  report,  not  upon  what  they  themfelves  had  obferved. 
Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  In  one  of  their  feftivals,  the  Peruvians  offered 
cakes  of  bread,  moiftened  with  blood  drawn  from  the  arms,  the  eye¬ 
brows,  and  nofes  of  their  children.  Id.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  This  rite  feems 
to  have  been  derived  from  their  ancient  practice. 


NOTE  LXII.  p.  315. 


1  H  E  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  thofe  cuffoms  of  the  antient 
Peruvians.  They  have  preferved  fome  of  the  aquedu&s  or  canals, 
made  in  the  days  of  the  Incas,  and  have  made  new  ones,  by 
which  they  water  every  field  that  they  cultivate.  Ulloa  Voyage, 
tom.  i.  422,  477.  They  likewife  continue  to  ufe  guano,  or  the  dung 
of  fea-fowls,  as  manure.  Ulloa  gives  a  defcription  of  the  almofl  in¬ 
credible  quantity  of  it  in  the  fmall  iflands  near  the  coafl.  Ibid.  481. 


NOTE  LXIII.  p.  317. 


1  H  E  temple  of  Cayambo,  the  palace  of  the  Inca  at  Callo  in  the 
plain  of  Lacatunga,  and  that  of  Atun-Cannar,  are  defer ibed  by 
Ulloa,  tom.  i.  286,  &c.  who  infpected  them  with  great  care.  M. 
de  Condamine  publifhed  a  curious  memoir  concerning  the  ruins  of 
Atun-Cannar.  Mem.  de  rAcademie  de  Berlin,  A.  D.  1746,  p.  435. 
Vol.  II.  3  Acofta 
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Acofta  defcribes  the  ruins  of  Cuzco,  which  he  had  examined.  Lib. 
vi.  c.  14.  Garcilaffo,  in  his  ufual  ftile,  gives  pompous  and  confufed 
defcriptions  of  feveral  temples,  and  other  public  edifices.  Lib.  iii.  c. 

i.  21.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  Don  - —  Zapata*  in  a  large  treatife 

concerning  Peru,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  publifhed,  commu¬ 
nicates  fome  information  with  refpedt  to  feveral  monuments  of 
the  antient  Peruvians,  which  have  not  been  mentioned  by  other 
authors.  MS.  penes  me ,  Articulo  xx.  Ulloa  defcribes  fome  of 
the  antient  Peruvian  fortifications,  which  were  likewife  works  of 
great  extent  and  folidity.  Tom.  i.  391.  Three  circumftances  ftruck 
all  thofe  obfervers :  the  vafl  fize  of  the  ftones  which  the  Peruvians 
employed  in  fome  of  their  buildings.  Acofta  meafured  one,  which 
was  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  fix  in  thicknefs  ;  and  yet, 
he  adds,  that  in  the  fortrefs  at  Cuzco,  there  were  ftones  confiderably 
larger.  It  is  difficult  tb  conceive  how  the  Peruvians  could  move 
thefe,  and  raife  them  to  the  height  even  of  twelve  feet.  The  fecond 
circumftance  is,  the  imperfedtiOn  of  the  Peruvian  art,  when  applied 
to  working  in  timber.  Ry  the  patience  and  perfeverance  natural  to 
Americans,  ftones  may  be  formed  into  any  ffiape,  merely  by  rubbing 
one  againft  another,  or  by  the  ufe  of  hatchets  or  other  inftruments 
made  of  ftone  ;  but  with  fuch  rude  tools,  little  progrefs  can  be  made 
in  carpentry.  The  Peruvians  could  not  mortize  two  beams  together, 
or  give  any  degree  of  union,  or  liability  to  any  work  compofed  of 
timber.  As  they  could  not  form  a  centre,  they  were  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  arches  in  building  ;  nor  can  the  Spanifh  au¬ 
thors  conceive  how  they  were  able  to  frame  a  roof  for  thofe  ample 
ftrudtures  which  they  raifed. 

The  third  circumftance  is  a  ftriking  proof,  which  all  the  monuments 
of  the  Peruvians  furnifh,  of  their  want  of  ingenuity  and  invention,  ac¬ 
companied  wittrpatience  no  lefs  aftonifhing.  None  of  the  ftones  em¬ 
ployed  in  thofe  works  were  formed  into  any  particular  or  uniform 
fhape,  that  might  render  them  fit  for  building.  The  Indians  took 
them  as  they  fell  from  the  mountains,  or  were  raifed  but  of  the  quar¬ 
ries. 
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ries.  Some  were  fquare,  Tome  triangular,  fome  convex,  fome  con¬ 
cave.  Their  art  and  induftry  were  employed  in  joining  them  to¬ 
gether,  by  forming  fuch  hollows  in  the  one,  as  perfectly  correfponded 
to  the  projections  or  rifings  in  the  other.  This  tedious  operation, 
which  might  have  been  fo  eafdy  abridged,  by  adapting  the  furface 
of  the  (tones  to  each  other,  either  by  rubbing,  or  by  their  hatchets 
of  copper,  would  be  deemed  incredible,  if  it  were  not  put  beyond 
doubt,  by  infpeCting  the  remains  of  thofe  buildings.  It  gives  them  a 
.very  fingular  appearance  to  an  European  eye.  There  is  no  regular 
layer  or  Itratum  of  building,  and  no  one  (lone  refembles  another  in 
dimenfions  or  form.  At  the  fame  time,  by  the  perfeverving,  but  ill- 
direCted  induftry  of  the  Indians,  all  are  joined  with  that  minute 
nicety  which  I  have  mentioned.  Ulloa  made  this  obfervation  con¬ 
cerning  the  form  of  the  (tones  in  the  fortrefs  of  Atun-Canar.  Voy. 
i.  p.  387.  Pineto  gives  a  fnnilar  defcription  of  the  fortrefs  of  Cuzco, 
the  mod  perfect  of  all  the  Peruvian  works.  Zapata  MS.  penes  me. 
According  to  M.  de  Condamine,  there  were  regular  ftrata  of  building 
in  fome  parts  of  Atun-Canar,  which  he  remarks  as  fingular,  and 
proof  of  fome  progrefs  in  improvement. 

NOTE  LXIV.  p.  320. 

T  H  E  appearance  of  thofe  bridges,  which  bend  with  their  own 
weight,  wave  with  the  wind,  and  are  conftderably  agitated  by  the 
motion  of  every  perfon  who  pafles  along  them,  is  very  frightful  at  firft. 
But  the  Spaniards  have  found  them  to  be  the  eafteft  mode  of  pafling  the 
torrents  of  Peru,  over  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  throw  more  folid 
ftruCtures  either  of  (lone  or  timber.  They  form  thofe  hanging  bridges  fo 
ftrong  and  broad,  that  loaded  mules  pafs  over  them.  All  the  trade  of 
Cuzco  is  carried  on  by  means  of  fuch  abridge  over  the  river  Apurimac. 
Ulloa,  tom.  i.  358.  A  more  fimple  contrivance  was  employed  in  palling 
fmaller  dreams :  a  balket,  in  which  the  traveller  was  placed,  being 
fufpended  from  a  ftrong  ropei  ftretched  acrofs  the  dream,  it  was  puffied 
or  drawn  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  Ibid. 
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NOTE  LXV.  p.  329. 

M  Y  information,  with  refpeft  to  thofe  events,  is  taken  from  Noticia 
breve  de  la  expedicion  militar  de  Sonora  y  Cinaloa,  fu  exito  feliz, 
y  vantojofo  eftado,  en  que  por  confecuencia  de  ello,  fe  han  puefto 
ambas  provincias,  publifhed  at  Mexico,  June  17th,  1771,  in  order  to 
fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  merchants,  who  had  furni filed  the  viceroy 
with  money  for  defraying  the  expence  of  the  armament.  The  copies 
of  this  Noticia  are  very  rare  in  Madrid;  but  I  have  obtained  one,  which 
has  enabled  me  to  communicate  thefe  curious  fads  to  the  public.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  account,  there  was  found  in  the  mine  Yecorato,  in  Cina¬ 
loa,  a  grain  of  gold  of  twenty-two  carats,  which  weighted  fixteen  marks 
four  ounces  four  ochavas  ;  this  was  fent  to  Spain  as  a  prefent  fit  for  the 
king,  and  is  now  depofited  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid. 

NOTE  LXVI.  p.  329. 

T  H  E  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  refpe£t  to  this  point  is  re¬ 
markable  ;  for  Cortes  feems  to  have  furveyed  its  coafts  with  great 
accuracy.  The  archbifhop  of  Toledo  has  publifhed,  from  the  original, 
in  the  polfeflion  of  the  Marquis  del  Valle,  the  defcendant  of  Cortes,  a 
map  drawn  in  1541,  by  the  pilot  Domingo  Caftillo,  in  which  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  laid  down  as  a  peninfula,  ftretching  out  nearly  in  the  fame 
direction  which  is  now  given  to  it  in  the  beft  maps  ;  and  the  point 
where  Rio  Colorado  enters  the  gulf  is  marked  with  precifion.  Hill* 
de  Nueva  Efpagna,  327.  r 

1  *  r  .  _  .  •  •  f  \  .  , 

NOTE  LXVII.  p.  332. 

I  AM  indebted  for  this  fa&  to  M.  L’Abbe  Raynal,  tom.  iii.  103  ; 
and  upon  confulting  an  intelligent  perfon,  who  having  been  long 
fettled  on  the  Mofquito  fhore,  has  been  engaged  in  the  logwood  trade, 
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I  find  that  ingenious  author  has  been  well  informed.  The  logwood 
cut  near  the  town  of  St.  Francis  of  Campeachy,  is  of  much  better 
quality  than  that  on  the  other  fide  of  Yucatan,  and  the  Englilh  trade 
in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  almolt  at  an  end. 

-  » 

N  O  T  E  LXVm.  p.  348. 

P  •  Torribicr  de  Benevente,  or  Motolinea,  has  enumerated  ten  caufes 
of  the  rapid  depopulation  of  Mexico,  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
of  the  ten  plagues.  Many  of  thefe  are  not  peculiar  to  that  province. 
1 .  The  introduction  of  the  fmall-pox.  This  difeafe  was  firft  brought  into 
New  Spain  in  the  year  1520,  by  a  negroe  Have,  who  attended  Narvaez. 
Torribio  affirms,  that  one  half  of  the  people,  in  the  provinces  vifited 
with  this  diflemper,  died.  To  this  mortality  oceafioned  by  the  fmall- 
pox,  Torquemada  adds  the  deltruCtive  effeCts  of  two  contagious  dif- 
tempers  which  raged  in  the  years  1 545  and  1576.  In  the  former 
800,000,  in  the  latter  above  two  millions  perifhed,  according  to  an 
exaCt  account  taken  by  order  of  the  viceroys.  Mon.  Ind.  i.  642.  The 
finall-pox  were  not  introduced  into  Peru  for  feveral  years  after-  the 
invafion  of  the  Spaniards,  but  proved  very  fatal  to  the  natives.  Garcia 
Origen,  p.  88.  2.  The  numbers  who  were  killed,  or  died  of  famine 

in  their  war  with  the  Spaniards,  particularly  during  the  fiege  of  Mexi¬ 
co.  3.  The  great  famine  that  followed  after  the  reduction  of  Mexico, 
as  all  the  people  engaged,  either  on  one  fide  or  other,  had  negleCted 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  Something  fimilar  to  this  happened  in 
all  the  other  countries  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  4.  The  grievous 
talks  impofed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  people  belonging  to  their 
Repartimientos.  5.  The  oppreffive  burden  of  taxes,  which  they  were 
unable  to  pay,  and  from  which  they  could  hope  for  no  exemption.  6. 
The  numbers  employed  in  collecting  the  gold,  carried  down  by  the  tor¬ 
rents  from  the  mountains,  who  were  forced  from  their  own  habitations, 
without  any  provifion  made  for  their  fubfiltence,  and  fubjeCted  to.  all 
the  rigour  of  cold  in  thefe  elevated  regions.  7 •  The  immenie  labour 
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of  rebuilding  Mexico,  which  Cortes  urged  on  with  fuch  precipitate 
ardour,  as  deftroyed  an  incredible  number  of  people.  8.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  people  condemned  to  fervitude,  under  various  pretexts,  and 
employed  in  working  the  filver  mines.  Thefe,  marked  by  each  pro¬ 
prietor  with  a  hot  iron,  like  his  cattle,  were  driven  in  herds  to  the 
mountains.  9.  The  nature  of  the  labour  to  which  they  wrere  l'ubjedted 
there,  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  mines,  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate, 
and  fcarcity  of  food  were  fo  fatal,  that  Torribio  affirms,  the  country 
round  feveral  of  thofe  mines,  particularly  near  Guaxago,  was  covered 
with  dead  bodies,  the  air  corrupted  with  their  flench,  and  fo  many 
vultures,  and  other  voracious  birds,  hovered  about  for  their  prey,  that 
the  fun  was  darkened  with  their  flight.  10.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  expeditions  which  they  undertook,  and  by  the  civil  wars  which 
they  carried  on,  deftroyed  many  of  the  natives,  whom  they  compelled 
to  ferve  them  as  Tamemes ,  or  carriers  of  burdens.  This  lafl  mode  of 
oppreffion  was  particularly  ruinous  to  the  Peruvians.  From  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Indians  who  perifhed  in  Gonzalo  Pizarro’s  expedition  into  the 
countries  to  the  eafl  of  the  Andes,  one  may  form  fome  idea  of  what 
they  fuffered,  and  how  fail  they  wafted.  Torribio,  MS.  Corita,  in  his 
Breve  y  Suminaria  Relacion,  illuftrates  and  confirms  feveral  of  Torri- 
bio’s  obfervations,  to  which  he  refers.  MS.  penes  me. 

NOTE  LXIX.  p.  348. 

Il/  V  E  N  Montefquieu  has  adopted  this  idea,  lib.  viii.  c%  18.  But 
the  paffion  of  that  great  man  for  fyftem,  fometimes  rendered  him  inat¬ 
tentive  to  refearch ;  and  from  his  capacity  to  refine,  he  was  apt,  in  fome 
inftances,  to  overlook  obvious  and  juft  caufes. 

NOTE  LXX.  p.  349. 

A  Strong  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  teftament  of  Ifabella,  where  fhe 
difcovers  the  moft  tender  concern  for  the  humane  and  mild  ufage  of 
the  Indians.  Thofe  laudable  fentiments  of  the  queen  have  been 
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adopted  into  the  public  law  of  Spain,  and  ferve  as  the  introdu&ion  to 
the  regulations  contained  under  the  title  of  the  good  treatment  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  x. 

NO  TE  LXXI.  p.  351. 

I  N  the  feventh  Title  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Recopilacion ,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  laws  concerning  the  powers  and  functions  of  archbifhops 
and  bifhops,  almoft  a  third  part  of  them  relates  to  what  is  incumbent 
Upon  them,  as  guardians  of  the  Indians,  and  points  out  the  various  me¬ 
thods  in  which  it  is  their  duty  to  interpofe,  in  order  to  defend  them 
from  oppreffion,  either  with  refpeft  to  their  perfon  or  property.  Not 
only  do  the  laws  commit  to  them  this  honourable  and  humane  office, 
but  they  a&ually  exercife  it. 

Innumerable  proofs  of  this  might  be  produced  from  Spaniffi  au¬ 
thors.  But  I  rather  refer  to  Gage,  as  he  was  not  difpofed  to  aferibe 
any  merit  to  the  popiffi  clergy,  to  which  they  were  not  fully  entitled. 
Survey,  p.  142.  192,  &c.  Henry  Hawks,  an  Englifh  merchant,  who 
relided  five  years  in  New  Spain,  previous  to  the  year  1572,  gives  the 
fame  favourable  account  of  the  popifh  clergy.  Hakluyt,  iii.  466. 
By  a  law  of  Charles  V.  not  only  biffiops,  but  other  ecclefiaftics,  are 
impowered  to  inform  and  admonifh  the  civil  magiftrates,  if  any  Indian 
is  deprived  of  his  juft  liberty  and  rights.  Recopilac.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vi. 
ley.  145  and  thus  were  conftituted  legal  protestors  of  the  Indians. 
Some  of  the  Spanifh  ecclefiaftics  refufed  to  grant  abfolution  to  fuch 
of  their  countrymen  as  poftefled  Encomiendas ,  and  confidered  the 
Indians  as  flaves,  or  employed  them  in  working  their  mines.  Gonz. 
Davil,  Fiatro.  Ecclef.  i.  157. 
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NOTE  LXXIir  p.  351. 

A  CCORDING  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  contains  4000  fami¬ 
lies,  and  he  mentions  it  only  as  one  of  the  largeft  Indian  towns  in 
America.  P.  1 04. 


NOTE  LXXIII.  p.  351. 

I T  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  Rate  of  po¬ 
pulation  in  thofe  kingdoms  of  Europe  where  the  police  is  moR  per¬ 
fect,  and  where  fcience  has  made  the  greateft  progrefs.  In  Spanifh 
America,  where  knowledge  is  Rill  in  its  infancy,  and  few  men  have 
leifure  to  engage  in  refearches  merely  fpeculative,  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  this  curious  inquiry.  But  in  the  year  1741,  Philip  V. 
enjoined  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  feveral  provinces  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  make  an  attual  furvey  of  the  people  under  their  jurifdidtion, 
and  to  tranfmit  a  report  concerning  their  number  and  occupations. 
In  confequence  of  this  order,  the  Conde  de  Fuen-Clara,  viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  appointed  D.  Jof.  Antonio  de  Villa-Segnor  y  Sanchez,  to 
execute  that  commiffion  in  New  Spain.  From  the  reports  of  the  ma- 
giRrates  in  the  feveral  diRri&s,  as  well  as  from  his  own  obfervations, 
and  long  acquaintance  with  moR  of  the  provinces.  Villa  Segnor  pub- 
lifhed  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  in  his  Theatro  Americano.  His  report, 
however,  is  iinperfedt.  Of  the  nine  diocefes,  into  which  the  Mexican 
empire  has  been  divided,  he  has  publifhed  an  account  only  of  five, 
viz.  the  archbifhopric  of  Mexico,  the  bifhoprics  of  Los  Angeles, 
Mechoacan,  Oaxaca,  and  Nova  Galicia.  The  bifhoprics  of  Yucu- 
tan,  Verapaz,  Chiapa,  and  Guatemala,  are  entirely  omitted  though 
the  two  latter  comprehend  countries,  in  which  the  Indian  race  is  more 
numerous  than  in  part  of  New  Spain.  In  his  furvey  of  the  exten- 
five  diocefe  of  Nova  Galicia,  the  fituation  of  the  different  Indian  vil¬ 
lages  is  defcribed ;  but  he  fpecifies  the  number  of  people  only  in  a 
fmall  part  of  it.  The  Indians  of  that  vaR  province,  in  which  the 
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Spanifh  dominion  is  imperfe&ly  eftablilhed,  are  not  regiftered  with 
the  fame  accuracy  as  in  other  parts  of  New  Spain.  According  to 
Villa  Segnor,  the  aCtual  Rate  of  population  in  the  five  diocefes  above 
mentioned  is,  of  Spaniards,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  meftizos,  in 
the  diocefes  of 


Families. 


Mexico  -  - 

Los  Angeles  . 

Mechoacan  -  . 

Oaxaca  - 

Nova  Galicia  -  - 

105,202 

30,600 

30,840 

7,296 

16,770 

190,708 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is 

953>54° 

Indian  families  in  the  diocefe  of  Mexico 

Los  Angeles  - 

Mechoacan  -  - 

Oaxaca  - 

Nova  Galicia  : 

1  r9 ,511 
88,240 
36,196 
44,222 

6,222 

- 

294,39! 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is  1,471,955.  Wc 
may  rely  with  greater  certainty  on  this  computation  of  the  number  of 
Indians,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  Matricula ,  or  regifter,  according  to 
which  the  tribute  paid  by  them  is  collected.  As  four  diocefes  of  nine 

are  totally  omitted,  and  in  that  of  Nova  Galicia  the  numbers  are  im¬ 
perfectly  recorded,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  number  of  Indians  in 
the  Mexican  empire  exceeds  two  millions. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards,  &c.  feems  not  to  be 
equally  complete.  Of  many  places,  Villa  Segnor  obferves  in  general 
terms,  that  feveral  Spaniards,  negroes,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race, 
Vol.  II.  3  R  refid  e 
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refide  there,  without  Specifying  their  number.  If,  therefore,  we 
make  allowance  for  thefe,  and  all  who  refide  in  the  four  diocefes  omit¬ 
ted,  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  of  thofe  of  a  mixed  race,  may 
probably  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half.  In  fome  places.  Villa 
Segnor  diflinguiflies  between  Spaniards  and  the  three  inferior  races  of 
negroes,  Mulattos,  and  Meflizos,-  and  marks  their  numbers  feparate- 
ly.  But  he  generally  blends  them  together.  But  from  the  propor_ 
tion  obfervable  in  thofe  places,  where  the  number  of  each  is  marked 
as  well  as  from  the  account  of  the  Rate  of  population  in  New  Spain 
by  other  authors,  it  is  manifell  that  the  number  of  negroes  and  per- 
fons  of  a  mixed  race  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Spaniards.  Perhaps  the 
latter  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  above  500,000  to  a  million  of  the 
former. 

Defective  as  this  account  may  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  fuch  intelligence  concerning  the  number  of  people  in  Peru,  as. 
might  enable  me  to  form  any  conjecture  equally  fatisfying  with  rcfpedt 
to  the  degree  of  its  population.  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  the 
year  1761,  the  protestor  of  the  Indians  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru 
computed  that  612,780  paid  tribute  to  the  king.  As  all  females,  and 
perfons  under  age,  are  exempted  from  this  tax  in  Peru,  the  total 
number  of  Indians  ought,  by  that  account,  to  be  2,449,120.  MS. 
■penes  me. 

I  shall  mention  another  mode,  by  which  one  may  compute,  or  at  leaR 
form  a  guefs  concerning  the  Rate  of  population  in  New  Spain  and  Peru. 
According  to  an  account  which  I  have  realbn  to  confider  as  accurate, 
the  number  of  copies  of  the  bull  of  Cruzada,  exported  to  Peru  on 
each  new  publication,  is  1,171,953  ;  to  New  Spain  2,649,326.  lam 
informed,  that  but  few  Indians  purchafe  bulls,  and  that  they  are  fold 
chiefly  to  the  Spanifb  inhabitants,  and  thofe  of  mixed  race  j  fo  that 
the  number  of  Spaniards,  and,  people  of  a  mixed  race,  will  amount,  by 
this  mode  of  computation,  at  leaR  to  three  millions. 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towns  in  Spanifh  Ame¬ 
rica,  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  extent  of  population,  and  correct 
the  inaccurate,  but  popular  notion  entertained  in  Great  Britain,  con¬ 
cerning  the  weak  and  defelate  Rate  of  their  colonies.  The  city  of 
Mexico  contains  at  leaft  150,000  people.  Los  Angeles  contains  above 
60,000  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  Villa  Segnor,  p.  247. 
Guadalaxara  contains  above  30,000,  exclufive  of  Indians.  Id.  ii.  206. 
Lima  contains  54,000.  D.  Cofme  Bueno  Defer,  de  Peru,  1764.  Car- 
thagena  contains  25,000.  Potofi  contains  25,000.  Bueno,  1 767. 
Popayan  contains  above  20,000.  Ulloa,  i.  287.  Towns  of  a  fecond  clafs 
are  ftill  more  numerous.  The  cities  in  the  moft  thriving  fettlements 

of  other  European  nations  in  America  cannot  be  compared  with  thefe. 

* 

These  are  fuch  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of  people  in  fe- 
veral  towns,  as  I  found  fcattered  in  authors  whom  I  thought  worthy 
of  credit.  But  I  have  obtained  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  in  the  province  of  Quito,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  re¬ 
ly  ;  and  I  communicate  it  to  the  Public,  both  to  gratify  curiofity,  and 
to  rectify  the  miftaken  notion  which  I  have  mentioned.  St.  Francifco 
de  Quito  contains  between  50  and  60,000  people  of  all  the  different 
races.  Befides  the  city,  there  are  in  the  Corregmiento  29  curacies  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  principal  villages,  each  of  which  has  fmaller  hamlets 
depending  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  are  moftly  Indians  and 
Meftizos.  St.  Juan  de  Paflo  has  between  6  and  8000  inhabitants, 
befides  27  dependent  villages.  St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra  7000  citizens, 
and  ten  villages.  The  diftrid  of  Havala  between  18  and  20,000 
people.  The  diftrid  of  Tacunna  between  10  and  12,000.  The 
diftrid  of  Ambato  between  8  and  10,000,  befides  16  depending 
villages.  The  city  of  Riobamba  between  16  and  20,000  inhabitants, 
and  9  depending  villages.  The  diftrid  of  Chimbo  between  6  and 
8000.  The  city  of  Guaquil  from  16  to  20,000  inhabitants,  and  14 
depending  villages.  The  diftrid  of  Atuafi  between  5  and  6000,  and 
4  depending  villages.  The  city  of  Cuenza  between  25  and  30,000 
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inhabitants,  and  9  populous  depending  villages.  The  town  of  Laxa 
from  8  to  10,000  inhabitants,  and  14  depending  villages.  This  de¬ 
gree  of  population,  though  (lender,  if  we  confider  the  vaft  extent  of 
the  country,  is  far  beyond  what  is  commonly  fuppofed.  I  have 
omitted  to  mention,  in  its  proper  place,  that  Quito  is  the  only  pro. 
vince  in  Spanilh  America  that  can  be  denominated  a  manufacturing 
country  ;  hats,  cotton  fluffs,  and  coarfe  woollen  cloths,  are  made 
there  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  be  fufficient  not  only  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  the  province,  but  to  furnifh  a  confiderable  article  for  exporta¬ 
tion  into  other  parts  of  Spanilh  America.  I  know  not  whether  the 
uncommon  induftry  of  this  province  fhould  be  confidered  as  the  caufe 
or  effeCt  of  its  populoufnefs.  But  among  the  oflentatious  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World,  the  paflion  for  every  thing  that  comes  from  Eu¬ 
rope  is  fo  violent,  that  I  am  told  the  manufactures  of  Quito  are  fo 
much  undervalued,  as  to  be  on  the  decline. 

NOTE  LXXIV.  p.  356. 

T  H  E  S  E  are  eflablifhed  at  the  following  places :  St.  Domingo  in 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  Mexico  in  New  Spain,  Lima  in  Peru, 
Panama  in  Tierra  Firme,  Santiago  in  Guatimala,  Guadalaxara  in  New 
Galicia,  Santa  Fe  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  La  Plata  in  the 
country  of  Los  Charcas,  St.  Francifco  de  Quito,  St.  Jago  de  Chili, 
Buenos  Ayres.  To  each  of  thefe  are  fubjeCted  feveral  large  provinces, 
and  fome  fo  far  removed  from  the  cities  where  the  courts  are  fixed, 
that  they  can  derive  little  benefit  from  their  jurifdiCtion.  The  Spanilh 
writers  commonly  reckon  up  twelve  courts  of  Audience  $  but  they  in¬ 
clude  that  of  Manila  in  the  Philippine  Iflands. 
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NOTE  LXXV.  p.  362. 

O  N  account  of  the  diltance  of  Peru  and  Chili  from  Spain,  and  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  commodities  of  fuch  bulk  as  wine  and  oil  acrofs 
the  ifthmus  of  Panama,  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  provinces  have  been 
permitted  to  plant  vines  and  olives.  But  they  are  llri&ly  prohibited 
from  exporting  wine  or  oil  to  Panama,  Guatimala,  dr  any  province  ih 

fuch  a  fituation  as  to  receive  it  from  Spain.  Recop.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xviii. 
1.  15—18. 

NOTE  LXXVI.  p.  363. 

T  HIS  computation  was  made  by  Benzoni,  A.  D.  1550,  fifty- 
eight  years  after  the  difcovery  of  America.  Hill.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii. 
c.  21.  But  as  Benzoni  wrote  with  the  fpirit  of  a  malcontent,  difpofed 
to  detract  from  the  Spaniards  in  every  particular,  it  is  poffible  that  his 
calculation  may  be  too  low. 

NOTE  L  XXVII.  p.  365. 

JV^Y  information,  with  refpeft  to  the  divifion  and  tranfmiflion  of 
property  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  is  imperfect.  The  Spanifh  authors 
do  not  explain  this  fully,  and  have  not  perhaps  attended  fufficiently  to 
the  effe&s  of  their  own  inflitutions  and  laws.  Solorzano  de  jure  Ind. 
vol.  ii.  lib.  ii.  1.  16.  explains  in  fome  meafure  the  introdu&ion  of  the 
tenure  of  Mayorafgo ,  and  mentions  fome  of  its  effedls.  Villa  Segnor 
takes  notice  of  a  lingular  confequence  of  it.  He  obferves,  that  in 
fome  of  the  bell  fituations  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  good  deal  of 
ground  is  unoccupied,  or  covered  only  with  the  ruins  of  the  houfes 
once  ere&ed  upon  it ;  and  adds,  that  as  this  ground  is  held  by  right 
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•of  Mayorafgo ,  and  cannot  be  alienated,  that  defolation  and  thofe  ruins 
become  perpetual.  Theatr.  Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

NOTE  LXXVIIJ.  p.  366. 

T  H  E  R  E  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  from  offices  either  civil 
or  ecclefiaftic.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  Cedulas  which  re¬ 
commend  the  conferring  places  of  truft  indifcriminately  on  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Spain  and  America.  Betancurt  y  Figueroa  Derecho,  &c. 
p.  5,  6.  But  notwithftanding  fuch  repeated  recommendations,  pre¬ 
ferment  in  almoft  every  different  line  is  conferred  on  native  Spaniards. 
A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  the  author  lafl  quoted. 
From  the  difcovery  of  America  to  the  year  1637,  three  hundred  and 
fixty-nine  biffiops,  or  archbiffiops,  had  been  appointed  to  the  different 
diocefes  in  that  country,  and  of  all  that  number  only  twelve  were 
Creoles,  p.  40. 


NOTE  LXXIX.  p.  37 1- 

M  ODERATE  as  this  tribute  may  appear,  fuch  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  poverty  of  the  Indians,  in  many  provinces  of  America,  that  the 
exafting  of  it  is  intolerably  oppreffive.  Pegna  Itiner.  par  Parochos  de 
Indios,  p.  192. 


NOTE  LXXX.  p.  372. 

I N  New  Spain,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and  fervices 
of  the  firft  conquerors,  as  well  as  the  fmall  revenue  arifmg  from 
the  country  previous  to  the  ^difcovery  of  the  mines  of  Sacatecas,  the 
encomiendas  were  granted  for  three,  and  fometimes  for  four  lives.  Re- 
copil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  ii.  c.  14,  &c. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  LXXXL  p.  373. 

D  •  Ant^  Ulloa  contends,  that  working  in  the  mines  is  not  noxious, 
and  as  a  proof  of  this  informs  us,  that  many  Meflizos  and  Indians, 
who  do  not  belong  to  any  Repartimiento,  voluntarily  hire  themfelves 
as  miners  ;  and  feveral  of  the  Indians,  when  the  legal  term  of  their 
fervice  expires,  continue  to  work  in  the  mines  of  choice.  Entreten.  p* 
265.  But  his  opinion  concerning  the  wholefomenefs  of  this  occupa¬ 
tion  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ages  ;  and  wherever  men  are 
allured  by  high  wages,  they  will  engage  in  any  fpecies  of  labour, 
however  fatiguing  or  pernicious  it  may  be.  D.  Hern.  Carillo  Altemi- 
rano  relates  a  curious  fad  incompatible  with  this  opinion.  Wherever 
mines  are  wrought,  fays  he,  the  number  of  Indians  decreafes ;  but  in 
the  province  of  Campeachy,  where  there  are  no  mines,  the  number  of 
Indians  has  increafed  more  than  a  third  fince  the  conqueft  of  America, 
though  neither  the  foil  nor  climate  be  fa  favourable  as  in  Peru  or 
Mexico.  Colbert.  Colled.  In  another  memorial  prefented  to  Philip 
m.  in  the  year  1609,  Captain  Juan  Gonzalez  de  Azevedo  afierts,  that 
in  every  diftrid  of  Peru,  where  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  labour  in 
the  mines,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  the  half,  and  in  fome 
places  to  the  third  of  what  it  was  under  the  vice-royalty  of  Don  Fran. 
Toledo  in  1581.  Colb.  Colled. 

NOTE  LXXXII.  p.  373, 

A  S  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  prefcribed  with  legal  accuracy, 
the  talks  feem  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  and  like  the  fervices 
exaded  by  feudal  fuperiors,  in  vinea,  prato  aut  mefle,  from  their  vaf* 
fals,  are  extremely  burdenfome,  and  often  wantonly  oppreilive..  Pegna 
Itiner.  par  Parochos  de  Indios. 
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NOTE  LXXXIII.  p.  373. 

np 

JL  H  E  turn  of  fervice  known  in  Peru  by  the  name  of  Mita,  is  called' 
Tanda  in  New  Spain.  There  it  continues  no  longer  than  a  week 
at  a  time.  No  perfon  is  called  to  ferve  at  a  greater  diftance  from  his 
habitation  than  24  miles.  This  arrangement  is  lefs  oppreftive  to  the 
Indians  than  that  eftablifhed  in  Peru.  Memorial  of  Hern.  Carillo  Al- 
tamirano.  Colbert.  Colled. 

NOTE  LXXXIV.  p.  375. 

np 

A  H  E  ftrongeft  proof  of  this  may  be  deduced  from  the  laws  them- 
felves.  By  the  multitude  and  variety  of  regulations  to  prevent  abufes, 
we  may  form  an  idea  of  their  number.  Though  the  laws  have,  wifely, 
provided  that  no  Indian  fhall  be  obliged  to  ferve  in  any  mine  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  his  place  of  refidence  than  thirty  miles,  we  are 
informed  in  a  memorial  of  D.  Hernan  Carillo  Altimirano,  prefented  to 
the  king,  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  are  often  compelled  to  ferve  in  mines 
at  the  diftance  of  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  even  two  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  from  their  habitation.  Colbert  Colled.  Many  mines 
are  fituated  in  parts  of  the  country,  fo  barren  and  fo  diftant  from  the 
ordinary  habitations  of  the  Indians,  that  the  neceflity  of  procuring  la¬ 
bourers  to  work  there,  has  obliged  the  Spanifti  monarchs  to  difpenfe 
with  their  own  regulations  in  feveral  inftances,  and  to  permit  the  vice¬ 
roys  to  compel  the  people  of  more  remote  provinces  to  refort  to  thofe 
mines.  Efcalona  Gazophyl.  Perub.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  But  in  juftice  to 
them  it  Ihould  be  obferved,  that  they  have  been  ftudious  to  alleviate 
this  oppreflion  as  much  as  pofiible,  by  enjoining  the  viceroys  to  em¬ 
ploy  every  method,  in  order  to  induce  the  Indians  to  fettle  in  fome  part 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  mines.  Id.  ibid. 
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NOTE  LXXXV.  p.  379. 

>'rv 

1  ORQUE  MAD  A,  after  a  long  enumeration,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  accuracy,  concludes  the  number  of  monafteries  in 
New  Spain  to  be  four  hundred.  Mon.  Ind.  lib.  xix.  c.  32.  The 
number  of  monafteries  in  the  city  of  Mexico  alone  was,  in  the  year 
1,745,  fifty-five.  Villa-Segnor.  Theat.  Amer.  i.  34.  UHoa  reckons 
up  forty  convents  in  Lima  ;  and  mentioning  thofe  for  nuns,  he  fays, 
that  a  fmall  town  might  be  peopled  out  of  them,  the  number  of 
perfons  fliut  up  there  is  fo  great.  Voy.  i.  429.  Philip  III.  in  a  letter 
to  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  A.  D.  1620,  obferves,  that  the  number  of 
convents  in  Lima  was  fo  great,  that  they  covered  more  ground  than 
all  the  reft  of  the  city.  Solonz.  lib.  iii.  c.  23.  n.  57.  Lib.  iii  c.  16. 
Torquem.  lib.  xv.  e.  3.  The  firft  monaftery  in  New  Spain  was 
founded,  A.  D.  1525.  four  years  only  after  the  conqueft.  Torq. 
lib.  xv.  c.  16. 

According  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  the  complete  eftablifhment 
of  the  American  church  in  all  the  Spanifti  fettlements  was,  in  the  year 
1649,  1  patriarch,  6  archbilhops,  32  bilhops,  346  prebends,  2  ab¬ 
bots,  5  royal  chaplains,  840  convents.  Teatro  Ecclefiaftico  de  las 
Ind.  Occident,  vol.  i.  Pref.  When  the  order  of  Jefuits  was  expelled 
from  all  the  Spanifh  dominions,  the  colleges,  profejfed  houfes,  and  re- 
fidencies,  which  it  poftefied  in  the  province  of  New  Spain,  were 
thirty,  in  Quito  fixteen,  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  thirteen, 
in  Peru  feventeen,  in  Chili  eighteen,  in  Paraguay  eighteen,  in  all  a 
hundred  and  twelve.  Colleccion  General  de  Providencias  hafta  acqui 
tomadas  fobre  eftranamento,  &c.  de  la  Compagnia,  part  i.  p.  19. 
The  number  of  jefuits,  priefts  and  novices  in  all  thefe  amounted  to 
2245.  MS.  penes  me, 
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In  the  year  1644,  the  city  of  Mexico  prefented  a  petition  to  the 
king,  praying  that  no  new  monaftery  might  be  founded,  and  that  the 
revenues  of  thofe  already  eftablifhed  might  be  circumfcribed,  other- 
wife  the  religious  houfes  would  foon  acquire  the  property  of  the 
whole  country.  They  requeft  likewife  that  the  bifhops  might  be  laid 
under  reftri&ions  in  conferring  holy  orders,  as  there  were  at  that 
time  in  New  Spain  above  fix  thoufand  clergymen  without  any  living, 
lb.  p.  16.  They  muft  have  been  enormous  abufes  indeed,  when 
the  fuperftition  of  American  Spaniards  was  fhocked,  and  induced  to 
remonftrate  againft  them. 

NOTE  LXXXVI.  p.  382. 

T  HIS  defeription  of  the  manners  of  the  Spanifh  clergy,  I  fhould  not 
have  ventured  to  give,  upon  the  teftimony  of  proteftant  authors  alone, 
as  they  may  be  fufpe&ed  of  prejudice  or  exaggeration.  Gage, 
in  particular,  who  had  a  better  opportunity  than  any  proteftant,  to 
view  the  interior  ftate  of  Spanifh  America ;  deferibes  the  corruption 
©f  the  church,  which  he  had  forfaken,  with  fo  much  of  the  acrimony 
of  a  new  convert,  that  I  fhould  have  diftrufted  his  evidence,  though 
it  communicates  fome  very  curious  and  ftriking  fa£ts.  But  Benzoni 
mentions  the  profligacy  of  eclefiaftics  in  America  at  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod  after  their  fettlement  there.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  19,  20.  M.  Frezier, 
an  intelligent  obferver,  and  zealous  for  his  own  religion,  paints  the 
diffolute  manners  of  the  Spanifh  ecclefiaftics  in  Peru,  particularly 
the  regulars,  in  ftronger  colours  than  I  have  employed.  Voy.  p.  51.. 
215,  &c.  M.  Gentil  confirms  this  account.  Voy.  i.  34.  Correal 
concurs  with  both,  and  adds  many  remarkable  circumftanees.  Voy. 
j.  61.  155.  161.  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  manners  of 
the  regular  clergy,  particularly  in  Peru,  are  ft  ill  extremely  inde¬ 
cent.  Acofta  himfelf  acknowledges,  that  great  corruption  of  man¬ 
ners  had  been  the  confequence  of  permitting  monks  to  forfake 
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the  retirement  and  difcipline  of  the  cloifter,  and  to  mingle  again 
with  the  world,  by  undertaking  the  charge  of  the  Indian  pa- 
rifhes.  De  procur.  Ind.  Salute,  lib.  iv.  c.  13,  &c.  He  mentions  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  vices,  of  which  I  have  taken  notice,  and  confiders  the 
temptations  to  them  as  fo  formidable,  that  he  leans  to  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  hold  that  the  regular  clergy  fhould  not  be  employed 
as  parifh  priefls.  Lib.  v.  c.  20.  Even  the  advocates  for  the  regulars 
admit,  that  many  and  great  enormities  abounded  among  the  monks 
of  different  orders,  when  fet  free  from  the  reftraint  of  monaftic  dif- 
cipline  ;  and  from  the  tone  of  their  defence,  one  may  conclude  that 
the  charge  brought  againfl  them  was  not  deftitute  of  truth.  In  the 
French  colonies,  the  Rate  of  the  regular  clergy  is  nearly  the  fame  as 
in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  and  the  fame  confequences  have  followed. 
M.  Biet,  fuperior  of  the  fecular  priefls  in  Cayenne,  inquires,  with 
no  lefs  piety  than  candour,  into  the  caufes  of  this  corruption,  and 
imputes  it  chiefly  to  the  exemption  of  regulars  from  the  jurifdi&ion 
and  cenfures  of  their  diocefans  ;  to  the  temptations  to  which  they  are 
expofed  ;  and  to  their  engaging  in  commerce.  Voy.  p.  320.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  all  the  authors,  who  cenfure  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
Spanifh  regulars  with  greatefl  feverity,  concur  in  vindicating  the 
conduft  of  the  Jefuits.  Formed  under  a  difcipline  more  perfect  than 
that  of  the  other  monaftic  orders,  or  animated  by  that  concern  for 
the  honour  of  the  fociety,  which  takes  fuch  full  poffeffion  of  every 
member,  the  Jefuits,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  allowed,  have 
maintained  a  moft  irreproachable  decency  of  manners.  Frezier,  223. 
Gentil,  i.  34.  The  fame  praife  is  likewife  due  to  the  bifhops  and  moft 
of  the  dignified  clergy.  Frez.  ibid. 
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NOTE  LXXXVII.  p,  382. 

SoLORZANO,  after  mentioning  the  corrupt  morals  of  fome 
of  the  regular  clergy,  with  that  cautious  referve,  which  became  a 
Spanifh  layman,  in  touching  on  a  fubjedt  fo  delicate  j  gives  his  opi¬ 
nion  very  explicitly,  and  with  much  firmnefs,  againft  committing  pa¬ 
rochial  charges  to  monks.  He  produces-  the  teftimony  of  feveral 
refpeftable  authors  of  his  country,  both  divines  and  lawyers,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  opinion*  De  JureTnd.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  A  ftriking 
proof  of  the  alarm  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  Prince  d’Efquilache 
to  exclude  the  regulars  from  parochial  cures,  is  contained  in  the  Col¬ 
bert  collection  of  papers.  Several*  memorials  were  prefented  to  the 
king  by  the  procurators  for  the  monadic  orders,  and  replies  were 
made  to  thefe  in  name  of  the  fecular  clergy.  An  eager,  and  even  ran¬ 
corous,  fpirit  is  manifeft  on  both  Tides,  in  the  conduct  of  this  difpute.. 

NOTE  LXXXVIII.  p.  386. 

N  O  T  only  the  native  Indians,  but  the  Meftizos ,  or  children,  of 
a  Spaniard  and  Indian,  were  originally  excluded  from  the  priefthood, 
and  refufed  admiflion  into  any  religious  order.  But  by  a  law 
ilfued  Sept-  28th,  15^8,  Philip  II.  required ..  the  prelates  of  America 
to  ordain  fuch  meftizos  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  as  they  fhould  Jind 
to  be  properly  qualified,  and  to  permit  them  to  take  the. vows  in  any 
monaftery  where  they  had  gone  through  a  regular  noviciate.  Recopil. 
lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  1.  7.  Some  regard  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  this 
law  in  New  Spain  ;  but  none  in  Peru.  Upon  a  representation  of  this 
to  Charles  II.  in  the  year  1697,  he  iftued  a  new  ediCt,  enforcing  the 
observation  of  it,  and  profiling  his  defire  to  have  all  his  fubjeCts, 
Indians  and  meftizos,  as  well  as  Spaniards,  admitted  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fame  privileges.  Such,  however,  was  the  averfion  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards 
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niards  in  America  to  the  Indians,  and  their  race,  that  this  feems  to 
have  produced  little  efted  ;  for,  in  the  year  1725,  Philip  V.  was 
obliged  to  renew  the  injundion  in  a  more  peremptory  tone.  But  fo 
unffirmountable  are  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Indians  among  the 
Peruvian  Spaniards,  that  the  prefent  king  has  been  conftrained  to  en¬ 
force  the  former  edids  anew  by  a  law,  publifhed  September  11,  1774. 
Real  Cedula,  MS.  penes  me . 

N  O  T  E  LXXXIX.  p.  389. 

U  Z  T  A  R  I Z,  an  accurate  and  cautious  calculator,  feems  to  ad¬ 
mit,  that  the  quantity  of  filver  that  does  not  pay  duty  may  be 
Rated  thus  high.  According  to  Herrera,  there  was  not  above  a  third 
of  what  was  extraded  from  Potofi  that  paid  the  king’s  fifth,  Dec.  viii. 
lib.  ii.  c.  15.  Solorzano  alferts  likewife,  that  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  is  fraudulently  circulated,  is  far  greater  than  that  which  is  re¬ 
gularly  Ramped,  after  paying  the  fifth.  De  Ind.  jure,  vol.  ii.  lib.  v. 
p.  846. 

NOTE  XC.  p.392. 

Wh  E.N  the  mines  of  Potofi  were  difcovered  in  the  year  1545, 
the  veins  were  fo  near  the  furface,  that  the  ore  was  eafily  extracted,  and 
fo  rich,  that  it  was  refined  with  little  trouble,  and  at  fmall  expence, 
merely  by  the  action  of  fire.  This  fimple  mode  of  refining  by  fufion 
alone  continued  until  the  year  1 574,  when  the  ufe  of  mercury  in  refining 
filver,  as  well  as  gold,  was  difcovered.  Thofe  mines  having  been 
wrought  without  interruption  for  two  centuries,  the  veins  are  now  funk 
fo  deep,  that  the  expence  of  extrading  the  ore  is  greatly  increafed.  Be- 
fides  this,  the  richnefs  of  the  ore,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  moR 
other  mines,  has  become  lefs  as  the  vein  continued  to  dip,  and  has  dimi- 
nilhed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  is  amazed  that  the  Spaniards  fiiould 
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perfifl  in  working  it.  Other  rich  mines  have  been  fucceffively  disco¬ 
vered  ;  but  in  general  the  value  of  the  ores  has  decreafed  fo  much, 
while  the  expence  of  extracting  them  has  augmented,  that  the  court  of 
Spain,  in  the  year  1736,  reduced  the  duty  payable  to  the  king  from  a 
fifth  to  a  tenth.  All  the  quickfilver  ufed  in  Peru,  is  extracted  from  the 
famous  mine  of  Gunacabelica,  difcovered  in  the  year  1363.  The 
crown  has  referved  the  property  of  this  mine  to  itfelf ;  and  the  perfons 
who  purchafed  the  quickfilver,  paid  not  only  the  price  of  it,  but  like- 
wife  a  fifth ,  as  a  duty  to  the  king.  But,  in  the  year  1761,  this  duty  on 
quickfilver  was  aboliihed,  on  account  of  the  increafe  of  expence  in 
working  mines.  Ulloa,  Entretenimientos,  xii. — xv.  Voyage,  i.  p. 
505.  523*  Any  of  my  readers  who  are  defirous  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  Spaniards  conduct  the  working  of  their 
mines,  and  the  refinement  of  the  ore,  will  find  an  accurate  defcription 
of  it  by  Acofta.  Lib.  iv.  c.  1 — 13. 

NOTE  XCI.  p.  393. 

X  N  confequence  of  this  abolition  of  the  fifth ,  and  fome  fubfequent 
abatements  of  price,  which  became  neceffary  on  account  of  the  in- 
creafing  expence  of  working  mines,  quickfilver,  which  was  formerly 
fold  at  eighty  pefos  the  quintal,  is  now  delivered  by  the  king  at  the 
rate  of  fixty  pefos.  Campomanes  Educ.  Popui.  ii.  132.  Note.  The 
duty  on  gold  is  reduced  to  a  twentieth ,  or  five  per  cent. 

NOTE  XCII.  p.  395. 

M  ANY  remarkable  proofs  occur  of  the  advanced  Rate  of  induftry 
in  Spain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  The  number  of 
cities  in  Spain  was  confiderable,  and  they  were  peopled  far  beyond 
the  proportion  that  was  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  caufes 
of  this  I  have  explained,  Hift.  of  Cha.  V.  i.  158.  Wherever  cities  are 
populous,  that  fpecies  of  induftry  which  is  peculiar  to  them  increafes? 
artificers  and  manufacturers  abound.  The  effeCt  of  the  American 
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trade  in  giving  activity  to  thefe  is  manifeft  from  a  fingular  faCt.  In 
the  year  1545,  while  Spain  continued  to  depend  on  its  own  induffry, 
for  the  fupply  of  its  colonies,  fo  much  work  was  befpoke  from  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  that  it  was  fuppofed  they  could  hardly  finifh  it  in  lefs  than 
fix  years.  Campom.  i.  406.  Such  a  demand  mult  have  put  much 
induffry  in  motion,  and  have  excited  extraordinary  efforts.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  are  informed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  Philip  IPs  reign, 
the  city  of  Seville  alone,  where  the  trade  with  America  centered,  gave 
employment  to  no  fewer  than  16,000  looms  in  filk  or  woollen  work, 
and  that  above  130,000  perfons  had  occupation  in  carrying  on  thefe 
manufactures.  Campom.  ii.  472.  But  fo  rapid  and  pernicious  was 
the  operation  of  the  caufes  which  I  fhall  enumerate,  that  before 
Philip  III.  ended  his  reign,  the  looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to  400. 
Uztariz,  c.  7. 


NOTE  XCIII.  p.  402. 

No  bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  cheft  of  treafure  is  examined. 
Both  are  received  on  the  credit  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  be¬ 
long  ;  and  only  one  inftance  of  fraud  is  recorded,  during  the  long  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  trade  was  carried  on  with  this  liberal  confidence.  All 
the  coined  filver  which  was  brought  from  Peru  to  Porto-bello  in  the 
O  year  1654,  was  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be  mingled  with  a  fifth 

part  of  bafe  metal.  The  Spanifh  merchants,  with  their  ufual  integrity, 
fuftained  the  whole  lofs,  and  indemnified  the  foreigners,  by  whom  they 
were  employed.  The  fraud  was  detected,  and  the  treafurer  of  the  re¬ 
venue  in  Peru,  the  author  of  it,  was  publicly  burnt.  B.  Ulloa  Reta* 
blif.  de  Manuf.  &c.  b.  ii.  p.  102. 

NOTE  XCIV.  p.  406. 

M  ANY  ftriking  proofs  occur  of  the  fcarcity  of  money  in  Spain, 

Of  all  the  immenfe  fums  which  have  been  imported  from  America, 

the  amount  of  which  I  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  mention,  Mon- 
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cada  afferts,  that  there  did  not  remain  in  Spain,  in  1619,  above  two 
hundred  millions  of  pejos ,  one  half  in  coined  money,  the  other  in  plate 
and  jewels.  Reltaur.  de  Efpagna,  Difc.  iii.  c.  1.  Uztariz,  who 
publilhed  his  valuable  work  in  1724,  contends,  that  in  money,  plate, 
and  jewels,  there  did  not  remain  a  hundred  millions.  Theor.  &c.  c.  3. 
Gampomanes,  on  the  authority  of  a  remonftrance  from  the  univerfity  of 
Toledo  to  Philip  III.  relates,  as  a  certain  proof  how  fcarce  calh  had  be¬ 
come,  that  perfons  who  lent  money,  received  a  third  part  of  the  fum 
which  they  advanced,  as  interefl  and  premium.  Educ.  popul.  i.  417. 

NOTE  XCV.  p.  409. 

T  H  E  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  factors  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  conducted  the  trade  in  the  fair  of  Porto-bello,  which  was 
opened  to  them  by  the  Afliento,  I  have  taken  rfrom  Don  Alcedo  y 
■Herrera,  prefident  of  the  court  of  Audience  in  Quito,  and  governor  of 
that  province.  Great  credit  is  due  to  his  teftimony,  as  he  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  tranfa&ions  which  he  relates,  and  often  employed  in  de¬ 
tecting  and  authenticating  the  frauds  which  he  defcribes.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  however,  that  his  reprefentation  being  compofed  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in 
the  year  1739,  may,  in  fome  inftances,  be  exaggerated.  His  detail  of 
faCts  is  curious  ;  and  even  Englilh  authors  confirm  it  in  fome  degree, 
by  admitting  both  that  various  frauds  were  praCtifed  in  the  tranfa&ions 
of  the  annual  fhip,  and  that  the  contraband  trade  from  Jamaica,  and 
other  Britilh  colonies,  was  become  enormoufly  great.  But  for  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  Englilh  nation  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thofe  fraudulent 
operations  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  deeds  of  the  Company,  but  as 
the  dilhonourable  arts  of  their  faClors  and  agents.  The  Company  it- 
felf  fullained  a  confiderable  lofs  by  the  Afiiento  trade.  Many  of  its 
fervants  acquired  immenfe  fortunes.  Anderfon.  Chronol.  dedu&. 
ii.  388. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XCVI.  p.  414. 


Several  fads,  with  refped  to  the  inflitution,  the  progrefs,  and 
the  effeds,  of  this  company,  are  curious,  and  but  little  known  to  Englifli 
readers.  Though  the  province  of  Venezuela,  or  Caraccas,  extends  four 
hundred  miles  along  the  coaft,  and  is  one  of  the  mofl  fertile  in  Ame¬ 
rica;  it  was  fo  much  negleded  by  the  Spaniards,  that,  during  the  twenty 
years  prior  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  company,  only  five  fhips  failed 
from  Spain  to  that  province ;  and  during  fixteen  years,  from  1706  to 
172,2,  not  a  fmgle  fhip  arrived  from  the  Caraccas  in  Spain.  Noticias  de 
Real  Compania  de  Caraccas,  p.  28.  During  this  period  Spain  mull 
have  been  fupplied  almoft  entirely  with  the  large  quantity  of  cocoa, 
which  it  confumes,  by  foreigners.  Before  the  eredion  of  the  company, 
neither  tobacco  nor  hides  were  imported  from  Caraccas  into  Spain. 
Id.  p.  1 1 7.  But  fince  the  commercial  operations  of  the  company  be¬ 
gan  in  the  year  1 73 1  the  importation  of  cocoa  into  Spain  has  increafed 
amazingly.  During  thirty  years  fubfequent  to  1701,  the  number  of 
fanegas  of  cocoa  (each  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds)  imported  from  Ca¬ 
raccas,  was  643,215.  During  eighteen  years  fubfequent  to  1731,  the 
number  of  fanegas  imported  was  869,247  ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  the  im¬ 
portation  to  be  continued  in  the  fame  proportion  during  the  remainder 
of  thirty  years,  it  will  amount  to  1,448,746  fanegas ,  which  is  an 
increafe  of  805,531  fanegas.  Id.  p.  148.  During  eight  years  fubfe¬ 
quent  to  1756,  there  has  been  imported  into  Spain  by  the  Company 
88,482  arrobas  (each  twenty-five  pound)  of  tobacco;  and  hides  to  the 
number  of  177,354-  Id.  16 1.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Noticias  de 
Campania,  in  1765,  its  trade  feems  to  be  on  the  increafe.  During  five 
years  fubfequent  to  1769,  it  has  imported  17^156  fanegas  of  cocoa 
into  Spain,  3.6,208  arrobas  of  tobacco,  75,496  hides>  and  221  >4 3? 
pefos  in  fpecie.  Campomanes,  ii.  162.  The  lafl  article  is  a  proof  of 
the  growing  wealth  of  the  colony.  It  receives  calh  from  Mexico  in 
return  for  the  cocoa,  with  which  it  fupplies  that  province,  and  this  it 
Vol.  II.  3  T  remits 
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remits  to  Spain,  or  lays  out  in  purchafing  European  goods.  But  be- 
fides  this,  the  moll  explicit  evidence  is  produced,  that  the  quantity  of 
cocoa  raifed  in  the  province  is  double  to  what  it  yielded  in  1731  ;  the 
number  of  its  live-flock  is  more  than  treble,  and  its  inhabitants  much 
augmented.  The  revenue  of  the  bifhop,  which  arifes  wholly  from 
tythes,  has  increafed  from  eight  to  twenty  thoufand  peibs.  Notic.  p. 
69.  In  confequence  of  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  cocoa 
imported  into  Spain,  its  price  has  decreafed  from  eighty  pefos  for  the 
fanega  to  forty.  Id.  61 . 

NOTE  XCVIL  p.  419. 

/-Jr'* 

A  HIS  firft  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  opening  a  free  trade  with 
any  of  her  colonies,  has  produced  effects  fo  remarkable,  as  to  merit 
fome  farther  illuflration.  The  towns  to  which  this  liberty  has  been 
granted,  are  Cadiz  and  Seville,  for  the  province  of  Andalufia;  ABcant 
and  Carthagena,  for  Valencia  and  Murcia;  Barcelona,  for  Catalonia 
and  Arragon  ;  Santander,  for  Caflile ;  Corugna,  for  Galicia ;  and 
Gijon,  for  Aflurias.  Append,  ii.  a  la  Educ.  popul.  p.  41.  Thefe  are 
either  the  ports  of  chief  trade  in  their  refpedive  diftrids,  or  thofe  moft 
conveniently  fituated  for  the  exportation  of  their  refpedive  produc¬ 
tions.  The  following  fads  give  a  view  of  the  increafe  of  trade  in  the 
fettlements  to  which  the  new  regulations  extend.  Prior  to  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  free  trade,  the  duties  colleded  in  the  cuftom-houfe  at  the  Ha- 
vanna  were  computed  to  be  104,208  pefos  annually.  During  the  five 
years  preceding  1774  they  rofe  at  a  medium  to  308*000  pefos  a  year. 
In  Yucatan,  the  duties  have  rifen  from  8,000  to  15,000.  In  Hifpaniola 
from  2,500  to  5,600.  In  Porto  Rico  from  1,200  to  7,000.  The 
total  value  of  goods  imported  from  Cuba  into  Spain,  was  reckoned,  in 
1774,  to  be  1 ,500,000  pefos.  Educ.  Popul.  i.  450,  &c. 
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NOTE  XCVIIL  p.  424. 

T  H  E  two  Treatifes  of  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Campomanes,  Fifcal 
del  real  cmfejo  y  Supremo  (an  office  in  rank  and  power  nearly  fimilar  to 
that  of  Attorney  General  in  England),  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Hiftory,  the  one  intitled,  Difcurfo  fobre  el  Fomento  de  la  In- 
duftria  Popular ;  the  other  Difcurfo  fobre  la  Educacion  Popular  de 
los  Artefanos  y  fu  Fomento ;  the  former  publilhed  in  1774,  and  the 
latter  in  1775,  •afford  a  .linking  proof  of  this.  Almoft  every  point  of 
importance  with  -refpeft  to  interior  police,  taxation,  agriculture,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  trade,  domeftic  as^well  as  foreign,  is  examined  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  works  ;  and  there  are  not  many  authors,  even  in  the 
nations  molt  eminent  for  commercial  knowledge,  who  have  carried  on 
their  inquiries  with  more  thorough  knowledge  of  thofe  various  fub- 
jeCts,  and  a  more  perfect  freedom  from  vulgar  and  national  prejudices, 
or  who  have  united  more  happily  the  calm  refearches  of  philofophy, 
with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  public  fpirited  citizen.  Thefe  books  are  in 
high  eftimation  among  the  Spaniards ;  and  it  is  a  decifive  evidence  of 
the  progreis  of  their  own  ideas,  that  they  are  capable  of  relilhing  an 
author  whofe  fentiments  are  fo  liberal. 

NOTE  XCIX.  p.  428. 

The  galeon  employed  in  that  trade,  inllead  of  the  fix  hundred 
tons,  to  which  it  is  limited  by  law,  Recop.  lib.  xlv.  1.  15.  is  commonly 
from  -twelve  hundred  to  two  thoufand  tons  burden.  The  lhip  from 
Acapulco,  taken  by  Lord  Anfon,  inftead  of  the  500,000  pefos  permit¬ 
ted  by  law,  had  on  board  1,313,843  pefos,  befides  uncoined  filver  equal 
in  value  to  43,61 1  pefos  more.  Anfon’s  Voyage,  384. 
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N  O  T  E  C.  p.  430. 

1  HE  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  according  to  the  rank  of  differ¬ 
ent  perfons.  Thofe  in  the  lowefl  order,  who  are  fervants  or  flaves, 
pay  two  reals  of  plate,  or  one  fhilling.;  other  Spaniards  pay  eight  reals ; 
and  thofe  in  public  office,  or  who  hold  encomiendas,  fixteen  reals. 
Solorz.  de  jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  25.  According  to  Chilton,  an 
Englifli  merchant  who  refided  long  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  the  bull 
of  Cruzado,  bore  an  higher  price  in  the  year  1570,  being  then  fold  for 
four  reals  at  the  loweft.  Hakluyt,  iii.  461.  The  price  feems  to  have 
varied  at  different  periods.  That  exa&ed  for  the  bulls  iffued  in  the 
laft  Predication ,  will  appear  from  the  enfuing  table,  which  will  give 
fome  idea  of  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  different  claffes  of  citi¬ 
zens  in  New  Spain  and  Peru. 

There  were  iffued  for  New  Spain, 


at 

10  pefos  each 

-  4 

at 

2  pefos  each 

-  22,601 

at 

i  pefo  each 

164,220 

at 

2  reals  each  - 

-  2,462,500 

2,649, 325 

For  Peru, 

at 

1 6  pefos  4  4  reals  each 

■m 

at 

3  pefos,  3  reals  each 

-  14,202 

at 

1  pefo,  5  4  reals 

-  78,822 

at 

4  reals  -  - 

410,325 

at 

3  reals  -  - 

668,601 

7  *  >953 
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NOTE  CI.  p.  431, 

A  S  Villa  Segnor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information, 
was  accomptant-general  in  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  departments 
of  the  royal  revenue,  and  by  that  means  had  accefs  to  proper 
information,  his  teftimony  with  refpeft  to  this  point  merits  great  cre¬ 
dit.  No  fuch  accurate  detail  of  the  Spanifh  revenues,  in  any  part  of 
America,  has  hitherto  been  publifhed  in  the  Englilh  language,  and 
the  particulars  of  it  may  appear  curious  and  interefting  to  fome  of  my 
readers. 


From  the  bull  of  Cruzada,  publifhed  every  two  years, 
annual  revenue  in  pefos  « ' 

From  the  duty  on  filver 
From  ditto  on  gold 

From  tax  on  cards  -  - 

From  tax  on  Pulque,  a  drink  ufed  by  the  Indians 

From  tax  on  {lamped  paper 

From  ditto  on  ice  -  - 

From  ditto  on  leather  - 

From  ditto  on  gunpowder 

From  tax  on  fait  -  -  -  - 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechocan 

From  ditto  on  alum  - 

From  ditto  on  Juego  de  los  Gallos 

From  the  half  of  ecclefiaftical  annats 

From  royal  ninth  of  bifhoprics,  &c. 

From  the  tribute  of  Indians 
From  Alcavala,  or  duty  on  fale  of  goods 
From  the  Almajorifafgo,  cuftom-houfe 
From  the  mint 


there  arifes  an 
150,000 
700,000 
60,000 
70,000 
-  161,000 

41,000 

1 5>522 

2.500 

7**55° 

32,000 

1,000 

6.500 
2 1 , 1 00 
49,000 
68,800 

650,000 

72i»875 
v  373*333 
357j5°° 


3,552,68° 

This 
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This  fum  amounts  to  819,1611.  Sterling,  and  if  we  add  to  it  the 
profit  accruing  from  the  fale  of  5000  quintals  of  quickfilver,  im¬ 
ported  from  the  mines  of  Almaden,  in  Spain,  on  the  king’s  ac¬ 
count,  and  what  accrues  from  the  Averia,  and  fome  other  taxes 
which  Villa  Segnor  does  not  eftimate,  may  well  be  reckoned  above  a 
million  pounds  fterling  money.  Theat.  Mex.  vol  i.  p.  38,  &c.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Villa  Segnor,  the  total  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines, 
amounts  at  a  medium  to  eight  millions  of  pefos  in  filver  annually, 
and  to  5912  marks  of  gold.  Ib.  p.  44.  Several  branches  of  the  re¬ 
venue  have  been  explained  in  the  courfe  of  the  hiftory  ;  fome,  which 
there  was  no  occafion  of  mentioning,  require  a  particular  illuftration. 
The  right  to  the  tythes  in  the  New  World  is  veiled  in  the  crown  of 
Spain,  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  Charles  V.  appointed  them  to  he 
applied  in  the  following  manner  :  One-fourth  is  allotted  to  the  bifhop 
of  the  diocefe,  another  fourth  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  other 
officers  of  the  cathedral  ;  the  remaining  half  is  divided  into  nine  equal 
parts.  Two  of  thefe,  under  the  denomination  of  bs  dos  novenos  reales , 
are  paid  to  the  crown,  and  conftitute  a  branch  of  the  royal  revenue. 
The  other  feven  parts  are  applied  to  the  maintainance  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  the  building  and  fupport  of  churches,  and  other  pious  ufes. 
Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvi.  Ley.  23,  &c.  Avendano  Thefaur.  Indie, 
vol.  i.  p.  184. 

The  Alcavala ,  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excife  on  the  fale  of  goods.  In 
Spain  it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent.  In  America  to  four  per  cent. 
Solorzano  Polit.  Indiana,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  186. 

The  Almhjorifafgo ,  or  cuflom  paid  in  America  on  goods  imported 
and  exported,  may  amount  on  an  average  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Recopil. 
lib.  viii.  tit.  xiv.  Ley.  1.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  188. 

T-he  Averia ,  or  tax  paid  on  account  of  convoys  to  guard  the  fhips 
failing  to  and  from  America,  was  firft  impofed  when  Sir  Francis  Drake 
fiUed  the  New  World  with  terror  by  his  expedition  into  the  South  Sea. 

It 
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It  amounts  to  2  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  goods.  Avindano,  vol.  i. 
p.  189.  Recopil.  lib.  ix.  tit.  ix.  Ley.  43,  44. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  accurate  detail  of  the  feveral 
branches  of  revenue,  in  Peru,  later  than  the  year  1614.  From  a  curi¬ 
ous  manufcript,  containing  a  Rate  of  that  vice-royalty  in  all  its  depart¬ 
ments,  prefented  to  the  Marquis  of  Montes-Claros,  by  Fran.  Lopez 
Caravantes,  accomptant-general  in,  the  tribunal  of  Lima,  it  appears* 
that  the  public  revenue,  as  nearly  as  I  can  compute  the  value  of  the 
money  in  which  Caravantes  Rates  his  accounts,  that  the  revenue  col¬ 


lected,  amounted  in  ducats*  at  4s.  1 1  d.  to  -  2,372,768 

Expences  of  government  -  -  1,242,992 

Net  free  revenue  1,129,776 

The  total  in  Rerling  money  £.  583,303 

Expences  of  government  -  -  305*568 

Net  free  revenue  277*735 


But  feveral  articles  appear  to  be  omitted  in  this  computation,  fuch 
as  the  duty  on  Ramped  paper,  leather,  eccleRaRical  annats,  &c.  fo 
that  the  revenue  of  Peru  may  be  well  fuppofed  equal  to  that  of 
Mexico. 

*  r . 

>  ,  1  ■  M  ••  ^  1  ’  I '  .  *■  'T  ■ 

In  computing  the  expence  of  government  in  New  Spain,  I  may 
take  that  of  Peru  as  a  Randard.  There  the  annual  eRabliRiment  for 
defraying  the  charge  of  adminiRration,  exceeds  one  half  of  the 
revenue  collected  ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  it  to  be  lefs  in 
New  Spain. 

I  have  obtained  a  calculation  of  the  total  amount  of  the  public' 
revenue  of  Spain  from  America  and  the  Philippines,  which,  as  the 

reader 
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reader  will  perceive  from  the  two  laft  articles,  is  more  recent  than  any 
of  the  former. 

•  ....  (  i.  ♦  *  •  ■ 

Alcavalas  (Excife)  and  Aduanas  pefos  fuertes 

(Cuftoms),  &c.  .  -  -  2,500,000 

Duties  on  gold  and  filver  -  -  3,000,000 

Duty  on  coinage  of,  at  the  rate  of  one  real  de  la  Plata 

for  each  mark  ...  300,000 

Bull  of  Cruzada  -  -  -  -  1 ,000,000 

Tribute  of  the  Indians  -  -  2,000,000 

By  fale  of  quickfilver  -  -  300,000 

Paper  exported  on  the  king’s  account,  and  fold  in  the 

royal  warehoufes  -  -  300,000 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other  fmall  duties  1,000,000 

From  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and  the  coafting  trade 

from  province  to  province  -  -  500,000 

Afliento  of  negroes  -  -  -  200,000 

From  the  trade  of  Mathe,  or  herb  of  Paraguay,  for¬ 
merly  monopolized  by  the  Jefuits  -  -  500,000 

From  other  revenues  formerly  belonging  to  that  order  400,000 


Total  12,000,000 

Total  in  fterling  money  2,000,000 

Deduce  half,  as  the  expence  of  adminiftration,  and 

there  remains  net  free  revenue  -  -  1,350,000 


NOTE  CII.  p.  431. 

f  *  ,  .  *  ,  ,  ,  ■  •”  1  r ' ' 1  *  •  :  V)  'H”  • 

A  N  author,  long  converfant  in  commercial  fpeculation,  has  com¬ 
puted  that  from  the  mines  of  New  Spain  alone,  the  king  receives 
annually,  as  his  fifth,  the  fum  of  two  millions  of  our  money.  Harris 
Colled,  of  Voy.  ii.  p.  164.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  total 
produce  of  the  mines  muft  be  ten  millions  fterling  ;  a  fum  fo  exor¬ 
bitant, 
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bitant,  and  fo  little  correfponding  with  all  accounts  of  the  annual  im¬ 
portation  from  America,  that  the  information  on  which  it  is  founded 
mull  evidently  be  erroneous.  According  to  Campomanes,  the  total 
product  of  the  American  mines  may  be  computed  at  thirty  millions 
of  pefos,  which,  at  four  {hillings  and  fix  pence  a  pefo,  amounts  to 
7,425,000  b  fterling,  the  king’s  fifth  of  which  (if  that  were  regularly 
paid)  would  be  1,485,000b  But  from  this  fum  the  expence  of  admi- 
niftration  is  to  be  deducted,  which  is  very  confiderable,  as  appears  from 
the  preceding  note.  Educ.  Popular,  vol.  ii.  p.  13 1.  note. 

NOTE  CIII.  p.  431. 

A  CCORDING  to  Bern,  de  Ulloa,  all  foreign  goods  exported 
from  Spain  to  America  pay  duties  of  various  kinds,  amounting  in 
all  to  more  than  25  per  cent .  As  mod:  of  the  goods  with  which 
Spain  fupplies  her  colonies  are  foreign ;  fuch  a  tax  upon  a  trade  fo  ex- 
tenfive  muff  yield  a  confiderable  revenue!  Retablif.  de  Manuf.  &  du 
Commerce  d’Efp.  p.  150.  He  computes  the  value  of  goods  exported 
annually  from  Spain  to  America,  to  be  about  two  millions  and  a  half 
fterling,  p.  97. 


NOTE  CIV.  p.  433- 

T  H  E  Marquis  de  Serralvo,  according  to  Gage,  by  a  monopoly  of 
fait,  and  by  embarking  deeply  in  the  Manilla  trade  as  well  as  in  that  to 
Spain,  gained  annually  a  million  of  ducats.  In  one  year  he  remitted  a 
million  of  ducats  to  Spain,  in  order  to  purchafe  from  the  Conde  Olivares, 
and  his  creatures,  a  prolongation  of  his  government,  p.  61.  He  was 
fuccefsful  in  his  fuit,  and  continued  in  office  from  1624  to  1635,  dou¬ 
ble  the  ufual  time. 
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O  F 


What  is  contained  in  the  Letter  fent  to  the 
Emperor,  mentioned  Preface,  p.  xi. 

Th  IS  letter  is  dated  July  6th,  1519.  Cortes,  in  his  fecond 
difpatch,  takes  notice  that  it  was  fent  off  on  the  16th  of  July. 

The  great  objed  of  the  perfons  who  wrote  this  letter,  is  to 
juftify  their  own  condud  in  eftabliftiing  a  colony  independent  on 
the  jurifdidion  of  Velafquez.  With  this  view  they  endeavour 
to  detrad  from  his  merit,  in  fitting  out  the  two  former  arma¬ 
ments  under  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  reprefenting  thefe  as  equipped 
by  the  adventurers  who  engaged  in  the  expedition,  not  by  the 
governor.  They  labour  likewife  to  depreciate  the  fervices  of 
Cordova  and  Grijalva,  in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  ex¬ 
ploits. 

They  contend,  that  the  foie  objed  of  Velafquez  was  to  trade  or 
barter  with  the  natives,  not  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  New  Spain,  or 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  colony  there.  This  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  c.  19.  41,  42,  &c.  But  if  Velafquez  had  not 
conqueft  and  fettlement  in  view,  there  feems  to  have  been  no  reafon 
for  equipping  fuch  a  confiderable  armament. 

They  affert,  that  Cortes  defrayed  the  greateft  part  of  the  expence 
of  fitting  out  the  armament.  But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  account 
of  his  (lender  fortune  given  by  Gomara,  Cron.  c.  7.  and  B.  Diaz,  c. 
20,  or  what  I  have  mentioned  Note  iii.  vol.  ii. 

3  U  a 
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They  take  notice,  that  though  confiderable  numbers  were  wounded 
in  their  different  encounters  with  the  people  of  Tabafco,  not  one  of 
them  died,  and  all  recovered  in  a  fhort  time.  This  feems  to  confirm 
what  I  have  obferved,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  concerning  the  imperfe&ion  of  the 
offenfive  weapons  of  the  Americans. 

They  give  fome  account  of  the  manners  and  inftitutions  of  the 
Mexicans.  It  is  very  fhort,  and  as  they  had  refided  but  a  fhort  time 
in  the  country,  and  had  but  little  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  it  is 
both  defective  and  inaccurate.  They  defcribe  minutely,  and  with 
great  horror,  the  human  facrifices  offered  by  the  Mexicans  to  their 
deities,  and  affirm  that  fome  of  their  number  were  eye-witneffes  of 
thofe  barbarous  rites. 

They  fubjoin  to  their  letter  a  catalogue  and  defcription  of  the 
prefents  fent  to  the  emperor.  That  publifhed  by  Gomara,  Cron.  c. 
29.  feems  to  have  been  copied  from  it,  and  Pet.  Martyr  defcribes 
many  of  the  articles  in  his  treatife  De  Infulis  nuper  inventis,  p. 
354.  &c. 
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Spanish  Books  and  Manufcripts. 


A 

AC  ARETE  de  Bifcay,  Relation  des  Voyages  dans  la  Riviere  de  la  Plata, 
&•  dcla  par  Terre  au  Perou.  Exftat.  Recueil  de  Thevenot,  Part.  IV. 

-  1  —  A  Voyage  up  the  River  de  la  Plata,  and  thence  by  Land  to 

Peru,  8vo.  London,  1698. 

Acofla  (Jofeph  de)  Hiftoire  Naturelle&  Moral  des  Indes  tant  Orientales  qu* 
Occidentales,  8vo.  Paris,  1600. 

— ■  —  Novi  Orbis  Hiftoria  Naturalis  &  Moralis.  Exit,  in  Collect 

Theod.  de  Bry,  Pars  IX. 

■  -  De  Natura  Novi  Orbis,  Libri  duo,  &  de  procuranda  Indorum 

Salute,  Libri  fex,  Salmant.  8vo.  1589. 

■  ■  '  •  (Chriftov.)  Tratado  de  las  Drogas  y  Medecinas  de  las  Indias 

Occidentales,  con  fus  Plantas  Dibuxadas  al  vivo,  4to.  Burgos,  1578. 

Acugna  (P.  Chrifloph.)  Relation  de  la  Riviere  des  Amazones,  i2mo.  Tom. 
ii.  Paris,  1682. 

- — ■  A  Relation  of  the  great  River  of  the  Amazons,  in  South 
America,  8vo.  Lond.  1698. 

Alarchon  (Fern.)  Navigatione  a  Scoprere  il  Regno  di  fette  Citta.  Ramufio, 
III.  363. 

Albuquerque  Coello  (Duarte  de)  Memorial  de  Artes  de  la  Guerra  del  Brafil, 
4to,  Mad.  1634. 


Alcafarado 
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Alcafarado  (Franc.)  An  Hiftorical  Relation  of  the  Difcovery  of  the  Hie  of 
Madeira,  4to.  Lond.  1675. 

Alcedo  y  Herrera  (D.  Dionyfio  de)  Avifo  Hiftorico-Politico-Geografico,  con 
las  Noticias  mas  particulars,  del  Peru,  Tierra  Firme,  Chili,  y  nyevo  Reyyo 
de  Granada,  4to.  Mad.  1740. 

- -  Compendio  Hiftorico  de  la  Provincia  y  Puerto  de  Guayaquil,  4to. 

Mad.  1741. 

Aldama  y  Guevara  (D.  Jos.  Auguftin  de)  Arte  de  la  Lengua  Mexicana, 
i2mo.  Mexico,  1754. 

Alvarado  (Pedro  de)  dos  Relaciones  a  Hern.  Cortes  Referiendole  fus  Ex- 
pediciones  y  Conquiftas  en  varias  Provincias  de  N.  Efpagna.  Exft.  Barcia  Hif- 
toriad.  Primit.  tom.  i. 

— — — —  Lettere  due,  &c.  Exft.  Ramuf.  III.  296. 

Aranzeles  Reales  de  los  Minftros  de  la  Real  Audiencia  de  N.  Efpagna,  fol. 
Mexico,  1727. 

Argenfola  (Bartolome  Leonardo  de)  Conquifta  de  las  Iflas  Malucas,  fol. 
Mad.  1609. 

.  Anales  de  Aragon,  fol.  Saragofs,  1 630. 

Arriago  (P.  Pablo  Jos.  de)  Extirpacion  de  la  Idolatria  del  Peru,  4to.  Lima, 
1621. 

Avendagno  (Didac.)  Thefaurus  Indicus  ceu  generalis  Inftru&or  pro  Regimine 
Confcientiae,  in  is  ifquae  ad  Indias  fpe&ant,  fol.  2  vols.  Antwerp,  1660. 

B 

Barcia  (D.  And.  Gonzal.)  Hiftoriadores  Primitivos  de  las  Indias  Occidentales, 
fol.  3  vols.  Mad.  1749. 

Barco-Centinera  (D.  Martin  di)  Argentina  y  Conquifta  del  Rio  de  la  Plata 
Poema.  Exft.  Barcia  Hiftoriad.  Primit.  III. 

Barros  (Joao  de)  Decades  de  Afia,  fol.  4  vols.  Lilboa,  162,8. 

Bellefteros  (D.  Thomas  de)  Ordenanzas  del  Peru,  fol.  2  vols.  Lima,  1685. 

Benzo  (Hieron.)  Novi  Orbis  Hiftoriae-^-De  Bry  America,  Part  IV,  V,  VI. 

Betancurt  y  Figueroa  (Don  Luis)  Derecho  de  las  Iglefias  Metro^Politanas  de 
las  Indias,  140.  Mad.  1637. 

Blanco  (F.  Matias  Ruiz)  Converfion  de  Piritu  de  Indios  Cum*anagotos  y  otros, 
i2mo.  Mad.  1690. 

Boturini  Benaduci  (Lorenzo)  Idea  de  una  nueva  Hiftoria  general  de  la  Ame¬ 
rica  Septentrional,  fundada  fobre  material  copiofa  de  Figuras,  Symbolas  Ca- 
ra&eres,  Cantares  y  Manufcritos  de  Autores  Indios,  4to.  Mad.  1746. 
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Botello  de  Moraes  y  Vafconcellos  (D.  Francifco  de)  El  Nuevo  Mundo  Poema 
Heroyco,  4to.  Barcelona,  1701. 

Botero  Benes  (Juan)  Defcription  de  Todas  las  Provincias,  Reynos,  y  Ciu- 
dades  del  Mundo,  4to.  Girona,  1748. 

Brietius  (Phil.)  Paralela  Geographiae  Veteris  &  Novae,  4to.  Paris,  1648. 

C 

Cabeza  de  Baca  (Alvar  Nugnez)  Relacion  de  los  Naufragios.  Exft.  Barcia 
Hift.  Prim.  Tom.  i. 

— — —  Examen  Apologetico  de  la  Hiftorica  Narration  de  los  Nau¬ 
fragios.  Exft.  ibid. 

— - Commentaries  de  lo  fuccedido  duarante  fu  gubierno  del  Rio  de 

la  Plata.  Exft.  ibid. 

Cabo  de  Vacca  Relatione  de.  Exft.  Ramufto,  III.  310. 

Cabota  (Sebaft.)  Navigazione  de.  Exft.  Ramuf.  II.  an. 

Calancha  (F.  Anton,  de  la)  Cronica  moralizada  del  Order  de  San  Auguftin  en 
el  Peru,  fol.  Barcelona,  1638. 

California — Diario  Hiftorico  de  los  Viages  de  Mar  y  Tierra  hechos  en  1768, 
al  Norte  de  California,  di  orden  del  Marques  de  Croix,  Vi-rey  de  Nueva  Ef- 
pagna,  &c.  MS. 

Calle  (Juan  Diaz  de  la)  Memorial  Informatorio  de  lo  que  a  fu  Mageftad 
Provien  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna  y  Peru,  4to.  1645. 

Caracas — Real  Cedula  de  Fundacion  de  la  real  Compagnia  Guipufcoana  de 
Caracas,  i2mo.  Mad.  1765. 

Caravantes  (Fr.  Lopez  de)  Relacion  de  las  Provincias  que  tiene  el  Govierno 
del  Peru,  los  Officios  que  en  el  fe  Provien,  y  la  Hacienda  que  alii  tiene  fu  Ma¬ 
geftad,  lo  que  fe  Gafta  de  ella  y  Ie  queda  Libre,  &c.  dec.  Dedicado  al  Marques 
de  Santos  Claros,  Agno.  de  1611.MS. 

Cardenas  y  Cano  (Gabr.)  Enfavo  Cronologico  par  la  Pliftoria  general  de  la 
Florida,  fol.  Mad.  1733. 

Caro  de  Torres  (Franc.)  Hiftoria  de  las  Ordenes  Militares  de  Sant  Iago,  Cala- 
trava  y  Alcantara,  fol.  Mad.  1629. 

Carranzana  (D.  Goncales)  A  Geographical  Defcription  of  the  Coafts,  &c. 
of  the  Spanifli  Weft-Indies,  8vo.  Lond.  1 740. 

Cafas  (Bart,  de  las)  Breviftima  Relacion  de  la  Deftruycion  de  las  Indias, 
4to.  1552. 

- Narratio  Iconibus  Illuftrata  per  Theod.  de  Bry.  4to.  Oppent.  1614. 

- Bart,  de  las)  An  Account  of  the  firft  Voyages  and  Difcoveries  of 

the  Spaniards  in  America,  8vo.  Lond.  1693. 
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CafTani  (P.  Jofeph)  Hiftoria  de  la  Provincia  de  Compagnia  de  Jefus  del 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  fol.  Mad.  1 741. 

Caftanheda  (Fern.  Lop.  de)  Hiftoria  do  Defcobrimento  &r  Conquifta  de  India 
pelos  Portuguefes,  fol.  2  vols.  Lifboa,  1552. 

Caftellanos  (Juan  de)  Primera  Parte  de  las  Elegias  de  Varones  Illuftres  de 
Indias,  4to.  Mad.  1589. 

Caftillo  (Bernal  Diaz  del)  Hiftoria  Verdadera  de  la  Conquifta  de  Nueva  Ef- 
pagna,  fol.  Mad.  1632. 

Cavallero  (D.  Jof.  Garcia)  Brieve  Cotejo  y  Valance  de  las  pefas  y  Medidas 
di  varias  Naciones,  reducidas  a  las  que  Corren  en  Caftilla,  4to.  Mad.  1731. 

Ciecade  Leon  (Pedro  de)  Cronica  del  Peru,  fol.  Sevill.  1553. 

Cifneros  (Diego)  Sitio,  Natureleza  y  Propriedades  de  la  Ciudad  de  Mexico, 
4to.  Mexico,  1618. 

Cogullado  (P.  Fr.  Diego  Lopez)  Hiftoria  de  Yucatan,  fol.  Mad.  1688. 

Collecao  dos  Brives  Pontificos  e  Leyes  Regias  que  forao  Expedidos  y  Publi- 
cadas  defde  o  Anno  1741,  fobre  a  Liberdada  des  Pefloas  bene  e  Commercio 
dos  Indos  de  BreiTl. 

Coleccion  General  de  las  Providencias  hafta  aqui  tomadas  per  el  Gobiemo  fobre 
el  Eftragnimento,  y  Occupacion  de  Temporalidades  de  los  Regulares  de  la 
Compagnia,  de  Efpagna,  Indias,  &c.  Partes  IV.  410.  Mad.  1767. 

Colon  (D.  Fernando)  La  Hiftoria  del  Almirante,  D.  Chriftoval  Colon. 
Exft.  Barcia  Hift.  Prim.  I.  1. 

Columbus  (Chrift.)  Navigatio  qua  multas  Regiones  ha&enus  incognitas  in- 
venit.  Exft.  Nov.  Orb.  Grynsei,  p.  90. 

- (Ferd.)  Life  and  Anions  of  his  Father  Admiral  Chriftoph.  Co¬ 
lumbus.  Exft.  Churchill’s  Voyages,  II.  479. 

Concilios  Provinciales  Primero  y  Segundo  celebrados  en  la  muy  Noble  y  muy 
de  la  Ciudad  de  Mexico  en  los  Agnos  de  1555  &  1565.  fol.  Mexico,  %j6g. 

Concilium  Mexicanum  Provinciale  tertium  celebratum  Mexici,  Anno  1585, 
fol.  Mexici.  1770. 

Corita  (Dr.  Alonzo)  Breve  y  fumaria  Relacion  de  los  Segnores,  manera  y 
Differencia  de  ellos,  que  havia  en  la  Nueva  Efpagna,  y  otras  Provincias  fus 
Comarcanas,  y  de  fus  Leyes,  Ufos  y  Coftumbres,  y  de  la  Forma  que  tenian  en 
Tributas  fus  Vafallos  en  Tiempo  de  fu  Gentilidad,  &c.  MS.  4to.  pp.  307. 

Coronada  (Fr.  Vafq.  de)  Sommario  di  due  fue  Lettere  del  Viaggio  fatto  del 
Fra  Marco  da  Mizza  al  fette  Citta  de  Cevola.  Exft.  Ramufio  III.  354. 

- Relation  del  Viaggio  alle  fette  Citta.  Ramufio  III.  359. 

Cortes  (Hern.)  Quattro  Cartas  dirigidas  al  Emperador  Carlos  V.  en  que  ha 
Relacion  de  fus  Conquiftas  en  la  Nueva  Efpagna.  Exft.  Barcia  Hift.  Prim, 
tom.  i. 

Cortefii  (Ferd.)  De  infulisnupfcr  inventis  Narrationes  ad  Carolum  V.  fol.  1532. 

Cortefe 
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Cortefe  (Fern.)  Relationi,  &c.  Exft.  Ramufio  III.  225. 

Cubero  (D.  Pedro)  Peregrinacion  del  Mayor  Parte  del  Mundo  ZaragolT. 
4to.  1688. 

D 

Davila  Padilla  (F.  Aug.)  Hiftoria  de  la  Fundacion  y  Difcurfo  de  Provincia 
de  St.  Jago  de  Mexico,  fol.  Brufs.  1625. 

-  (Gil.  Gonzalez)  Teatro  Ecclefiallico  de  la  Primitiva  Iglefia  de 

las  Indias  Occidentales,  fol.  2  vols.  1649. 

Documentos  tocantes  a  la  Perfecucion,  que  los  Regulares  de  la  Compagnia 
fucitaron  contra  Don  B.de  Cardenas  Obifpode  Paraguay,  4to.  Mad.  1768. 

E 

Echavari  (D.  Bernardo  Ibagnez  de)  El  Reyno  Jefuitico  del  Paraguay.  Exft. 
tom.  iv.  Colleccion  de  Documentos,  4to.  Mad.  1770. 

Echave  y  Aflii  (D.  Francifco  de)  La  Eftrella  de  Lima  convertida  en  Sol  fobre 
fus  tres  Coronas,  fol.  Amberes,  1688. 

Eguira  el  Egueren  (D.  Jo.  Jos.)  Bibliotheca  Mexicana,  five  Eruditorum 
Hiftoria  Virorum  in  America  Boreali  natorum,  &c.  tom.  Prim.  fol.  Mex.  17 55. 
N.  B.  No  more  than  one  volume  of  this  work  has  been  publifhed. 

Ercilla  y  Zuniga  (D.  Alonzo  de)  La  Araucana  Poema  Eroico,  fol.  Mad. 

*733- 

Efcalona  (D.  Gafpar  de)  Gazophylacium  Regium  Peru-Vicum,  fol.  Mad. 
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F 

Faria  y  Soufa  (Manuel  de)  Hiftoria  del  Reyno  de  Portugal,  fol.  Amber.  1730. 
— -  ■  Hiftory  of  Portugal  from  the  firft  Ages  to  the  Revolution  under 

John  IV.  8 vo.  Lond.  1698. 

Fernandez  (Diego)  Hiftoria  del  Peru,  fol.  Sevill.  1571. 

— ■  (P.  Juan  Patr.)  Relacion  Hiftorial  de  las  Miftiones  de  los  Indios 

que  Claman  Chiquitos,  4m.  Mad.  1726. 

Feyjoo  (Benit.  Geron)  Efpagnoles  Americanos — Difcurfo  VI.  del  tom.  iv. 
del  Teatro  Critico.  Mad.  1769. 

-  Solucion  del  gran  Problema  Hiftorico,  fobre  la  Poblacion  dc 

la  America — Difcurfo  XV.  del  tom.  v.  del  Teatro  Critico. 

■  ■■■  (D.  Miguel)  Relacion  Defcriptiva  de  la  cuidad  y  Provincia  de 

Truxillo  del  Peru,  fol.  Mad.  1763. 

Freyre  (Ant.)  Piratas  de  la  America,  4to. 

Frafto  (D.  Petro)  De  Regio  Patronatu  Indiarum,  fol.  2  vols.  Matriti,  1775. 
Vol.  II.  3  X  Galvao 
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G 

Galvao  (Antonio)  Tratado  dos  Defcobrimentoe  antigos  y  Modernos,  fof. 
Lilboa,  1731. 

Galvano  (Ant.)  The  Difcoveries  of  the  World  from  the  firft  Original  unto 
the  Year  1555.  Ofborne’s  ColleQ:.  II.  354. 

Garcia  (Gregoria)  Hiftoria  Ecclefiaftica  y  Seglar  de  la  India  Oriental  y  Oc¬ 
cidental,  y  Predicacion  de  la  Santa  Evangelia  en  ella,  i2mo.  Baeca,  1626. 

- (Fr.  Gregorio)  Origen  de  los  Indios  del  Nuevo  Mundo,  fol.  Mad. 

1729. 

Godoy  (Diego  de)  Relacion  al  H.  Cortes,  que  trata  del  Defcubrimiento  de 
diverfas  Ciudades,  y  Provincias  y  Guerras  que  tuio  con  los  Indios.  Exft.  Barcia 
Hift.  Prim.  tom.  i. 

- Lettera  a  Cortefe,  &c.  Exft.  Ramufio  III.  300. 

Gomara  (Fr.  Lopez  de)  La  Hiftoria  general  de  las  Indias,  i2mo.  Anv.  1554. 

■■  ■  ■  1  1  »"■  Hiftoria  general  de  las  Indias.  Exft.  Barcia  Hift.  Prim.  tom.  ii. 

- Chronica  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna  a  Conquifta  de  Mexico.  Exft. 

Barcia  Hift.  Prim.  tom.  ii. 

Gumilla  (P.  Jos.)  Hiftoire  Naturelle,  Civile  &  Geographique  de  I’Orenoquei 
Traduite  par  M.  Eidous,  i2mo.  tom.  iii.  Avign.  175,8. 

Gufman  (Nugno  de)  Relacion  fcritta  in  Omitlan  Provincia  de  Mechuacarj 
della  maggior  Spagna  nell  1530.  Exft.  Ramufio  III.  331. 

H 

Henis  (P.  Thadeus)  Ephemerides  belli  Guaranici,  ab  Anno  1754.  Exft. 
Collecion  general  de  Docum.  tom.  iv. 

Hernandes  (Fran.)  Plantarum,  Animalium  &  Mineralium  Mexicanorum 
Hiftoria,  fol.  Rom.  1651. 

Herrera  (Anton,  de)  Hiftoria  general  de  los  Hechos  de  los  Caftellanos  en  las 
Ifias  y  Tierra  Firma  del  Mar  Oceano,  fol.  4  vols.  Mad.  1601. 

- Hiftoria  General,  &c.  4  vols.  Mad.  1730. 

- General  Hiftory,  &c.  Tranflated  by  Stephens,  8vo.  6  vol.  Lond.  1740. 

--  . Defcriptio  India  Occidental^,  fol.  Amft.  1622. 

L 

Leon  (Fr.  Ruiz,  de)  Hernandia  Poema  Heroyco  de  Conquifta  de  Mexico, 
4to.  Mad.  1755. 

- (Ant.  de)  Epitome  de  la  Bibliotheca  Oriental  y  Occidental,  Nau- 

ticay  Geografica,  fol.  Mad.  1737. 

Lima, 
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Lima,  A  true  account  of  the  Earthquake  which  happened  there  28th  Oc¬ 
tober  1746.  Tranflated  from  the  Spanifh,  8vo.  Lond.  1748. 

Lima  Gozofa,  Defcription  de  las  feftibas  Demonftraciones,  con  que  efta 
ciudad  Celebro  la  real  Proclamacion  de  el  Nombre  Augufto  del  Catolico  Mo- 
narcho  D.  Carlos  III.  Lima,  4to.  1760. 

Llano  Zapata  (D.  Jof.  Eufeb.)  Preliminar  al  Tomo  I.  de  las  Memortas  Hif- 
torico-Phyficas,  Critico-Apologeticas  de  la  America  Meridional,  8vo.  Cadiz. 
*75 9- 

Lopez  (Thom.)  Atlas  Geographico  de  la  America  Septentrional  y  Meridional, 
i2mo.  Par.  1758. 

Lorenzana  (D.  Fr.  Ant.)  Hiftoria  de  Nueva  Efpagna,  efcrita  por  fu  Efcla- 
recido  Conquiftador  Hernan  Cortes,  Aumentada  con  otros  Documentos  y 
Notas,  fol.  Mex.  1770. 

Lozano  (P.  Pedro)  Defcription  Chorographica,  del  Terretorios,  Arboles, 
Animales,  del  Gran  Chaco,  y  de  los  ritos  y  Coftumbres,  de  las  innumerabiles 
Naciones  que  la  Habitan,  4to.  Cordov.  1733. 

— — - Hiftoria  de  la  Compagnia  de  Jefus  en  la  Provincia  del  Paraguay, 

fol.  2  vols.  Mad.  1753. 

M 

Madriga  (Pedro  de)  Defcription  de  la  Gouvernment  du  Perou.  Exft.  Voy¬ 
ages  qui  ont  fervi  a  l’etabliflement  de  la  comp,  des  Indes,  tom.  ix.  105. 

Mariana  (P.  Juan  de)  Difcurfo  de  las  Enfermedades  de  la  Compagnia  de 
Jefus,  4to.  Mad.  1768. 

Martinez  de  la  Puente  (D.  Jos.)  Compendio  de  las  Hiftorias  de  los  Def- 
cubrimientos,  Conquiftas  y  Guerras  de  la  India  Oriental,  y  fus  Idas,  defde  los 
Tiempos  del  Infante  Don  Enrique  de  Portugal  fu  inventor,  4m.  Mad.  1681. 

Martyr  ab  Angleria  (Petr.)  De  Rebus  Oceanicis  &  NovoOrbe  Decades  tres, 
i2mo.  Colon.  1574. 

—————  De  Infulis  nuper  inventis,  &  de  Moribus  Incolarum.  Ibid.  p.  329. 

—  Opus  Epiftolarum,  fob  Amft.  1670. 

■ "  ■"  II  Sommario  cavato  della  fua  Hiftoria  del  Nuevo  Mundo.  Ra- 

mufto  III.  L. 

Mechuacan — Relacion  de  las  Ceremonias,  Ritos  y  Poblacion  de  los  Indios 
de  Mechuacan-hecha  al  I.  S.  D.  Ant.  de  Mendoza  Virrey  de  Nueva  Efpagna, 
fol.  MS. 

Melendez  (Fr.  Juan)  Teforos  Verdaderos  de  las  lndias  Hiftoria  de  la  Provincia 
de  S.  Juan  Baptifta  del  Peru,  del  Orden  de  Prsdicadores,  fol.  3  vols.  Rom.  1681. 

3X2  Mendoza 
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Mendozar  (D.  Ant.  de)  Lettera  al  Imperatore  del  Difcoprimento  della  Terra 
Firma  della  N.  Spagna  verfo  Tramontano.  Exft.  Ramufio  III.  355. 

—————  (Juan  Gonz.  de)  Hiftoria  del  gran  Reyno  de  China  con  un  Itine- 
rario  del  Nuevo  Mundo,  8vo.  Rom.  1385. 

Monardes  (El  Dottor)  Primera  y  Segunda  y  Tercer  Parte  de  la  Hiftoria 
Medicinal,  de  las  Cofas  que  fe  traen  de  nueftras  Indias  Occidentals,  que 
lirven  en  Medecina,  4to.  Sevilla  1574. 

Moncada  (Sancho  de)  Reftauracion  Politica  de  Efpagna  y  defeos  Publicos, 
4to.  Mad.  1746. 

N 

Nizza  (F  Marco)  Relatione  del  Viaggio  fatta  per  Terra  al  Cevole,  Regno 
di  cette  Citta.  Exft.  Ramuf.  III.  356. 

Nodal — Relacion  del  Viage  que  hicieron  los  Capitanes  Barth,  y  Gornz.  de 
Nodal  al  defcubrimiento  del  Eftrecho  que  hoy  es  nombrado  de  Maire,  y  re- 
conocimiento  del  de  Magellanes,  4to.  Mad. 

Nueva  Efpagna— Hiftoria  de  los  Indios  de  Nueva  Efpagna  dibidida  en  tres 
Partes.  En  la  primera  trata  de  los  Ritos,  Sacrificios  y  Idolatrias  del  Tiempo 
de  fu  Gentilidad.  En  la  fegunda  de  fu  maravillofa  Converfion  a  la  Fe,  y  modo 
de  celebrar  las  Fieftas  de  Nueftra  Santa  Iglefia.  En  la  tercera  del  Genio  y 
Cara&er  de  aquella  Gente ;  y  Figuras  con  que  notaban  fus  Acontecimientos, 
con  otras  particularidades  ;  y  Noticias  de  las  principals  Ciudades  en  aquel 
Reyno.  Efcrita  en  el  Agno  1541  por.uno  de  los  doce  Religiofos  Francifcos  que 
primero  Palfaron  a  entender  en  fu  Converfion,  MS.  fol.  pp.  618. 

O 

Ogna  (Pedro  de)  Arauco  Domado.  Poema,  i2mo.  Mad.  1605. 

Ordenanzas  del  Confejo  real  de  las  Indias,  fol.  Mad.  1681. 

Ortega  (D.  Cafimiro  de)  Refumen  Hiftorico  del  primer  Viage  hecho  al  re- 
dedor  del  Mundo,  4to.  Mad.  1769. 

Offorio  (Jerome)  Hiftory  of  the  Portuguefe,  during  the  Reign  of  Emmanuel, 
8vo.  2  vols.  Lond.  1752. 

Offorius  (Hieron.)  De  rebus  Emmanuelis  Lufitaniae  Regis,  8vo.  Col.  Agr. 
1572. 

Ovalle  (Alonfo)  Hiftorical  Relacion  del  Reyno  de  Chili,  fol.  Rom.  1646. 

— - - —  An  Hiftorica  Relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chili.  Exft.  Churchill 

Coilea.  III.  1. 

Oviedo  y  Bagnos  (D.  Jos.)  Hiftoria  la  Conquifta  y  Publacion  de  Venezuela, 
fol.  Mad.  17 23. 
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Oviedo  (Alonfo)  Sommaria,  &c.  Exft.  Ramufio  III.  44. 

Oviedo  (Gonz.  Fern,  de)  Relacion  Sommaria  de  la  Hiftoria  Natural  de  las 
Indias.  Exft.  Barcia  Hift.  Prim.  tom.  i. 

Oviedo  Hiftoria  Generale  &  Naturale  dell  Indie  Occidental.  Exft.  Ra¬ 
mufio.  III.  74. 

- ■■  » ■  Relatione  della  Navigatione  per  la  Grandiflima  Fiume  Maragnon. 

Exft.  Ramuf.  III.  415. 

P 

Palafox  y  Mendoza  (D.  Juan)  Virtudes  del  Indios  o  Naturaliza  y  Cof- 
tumbres  de  los  Indios  de  N.  Efpagna,  4to. 

- Vie  de  Venerable  Dom.  Jean  Palafox  Eveque  de  l’Angelopolis, 

i2mo,  Cologe,  1772. 

Pegna  (Juan  Nugnez  de  la)  Conquifta  y  Antiguedades  de  las  Iflas  de  Gran 
Canaria,  4to.  Mad.  1676. 

Pena  Montenegro  (D.  Alonfo  de  la)  Itinerario  para  Parochos  de  Indios,  en 
que  tratan  las  materias  mas  particulars,  tocantes  a  ellos  para  fu  buen  adminif- 
tracion,  4to.  Amberes,  1754. 

Peralta  Barnuevo  (D.  Pedro  de)  Lima  fundada  o  Conquifta  del  Peru  Poema 
Eroyco,  4m.  Lima,  1732. 

Peralta  Calderon  (D.  Mathias  de)  El  Apoftol  de  las  Indias  y  nueves  gentes 
San  Francifco  Xavier  de  la  Compagnia  de  Jefus  Epitome  de  fus  Apoftolicos 
hechos,  4to.  Pamp.  1665. 

Pereira  de  Berrido  (Bernard.)  Annaes  Hiftoricos  do  eftado  do  Maranchao, 
fol.  Lilboa,  1749. 

Peru — Relatione  d’un  Capitano  Spagnuolo  del  Defcoprimento  y  Conquifta  del 
Peru.  Exft.  Ramuf.  III.  371. 

Peru — Relatione  d’un  Secretario  de  Franc.  Pizzarro  della  Conquefta  del  Peru. 
Exft.  Ramufio  III.  392. 

- - Relacion  del  Peru,  MS. 

Pefquifa  de  los  Oyaores  de  Panama  contra  D.  Jayme  Mugnos,  &c.  por  haverlos 
Commerciado  illicitamente  en  tiempo  de  Guerra,  fol.  1755. 

Philipinas — Carta  que  efcribe  un  Religiofo  antiguo  de  Philipinas,  a  un 
Amigo  fuyo  en  Efpagna,  que  le  pregunta  el  Naturel  y  Genio  de  los  Indios  Na~ 
turales  de  Eftas  Iflas.  MS.  4to. 

Piedrahina  (Luc.  Fern.)  Hiftoria  general  de  las  Conquiftas  del  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  fol.  Ambres. 

Pinelo  (Ant.  de  Leon)  Epitome  de  la  Bibliotheca  Oriental  y  Occidental  en 
que  fe  contienen  los  EfcritoreSj  de  las  Indias  Orientales  y  Occidentales.  fol. 
2  vols.  Mad.  1737. 
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Pinzonius  focius  Admirantis  Columbi — Navigatio  &  res  per  cum  repertae. 
Exft.  Nov.  Orb.  Grynsei,  p.  119. 

Pizarro  y  Orellana  (D.  Fern.)  Varones  illuftres  del  N.  Mundo,  fol.  Mad. 

1639- 

Puente  (D.  Jos.  Martinez  de  la)  Compendio  de  las  Hiftorias  de  los  Def- 
cubrimientos  de  la  India  Oriental  y  fus  Iflas,  4to.  Mad.  1681. 

CL 

Quir  (Ferd.  de)  Terra  Auftralis  Incognita,  or  a  new  Southern  Difcovery, 
containing  a  fifth  Part  of  the  World  lately  found  out,  4to.  Lond.  1617. 

R 

Real  Compagnia  Guipuzcoana  de  Caracas,  Noticias  hiftoriales  Pra&icas,  de 
los  Succeflos  y  Adelantamientos  de  efta  Compagnia  defde  fu  Fundacion  en  1728 
hafta  1764,  4to.  1765. 

Recopilacion  de  Leyes  de  los  Reynos  de  las  Indias,  fol.  4  vols.  Mad.  1756. 

Relatione  d’un  Gentilhuomo  del  Sig.  Fern.  Cortefe  della  gran  Citta  Temif- 
tatan,  Mexico,  &  delle  altre  cofe  della  Nova  Spagna.  Exft.  Ramuf.  III.  304. 

Remefal  (Fr.  Ant.)  Hiftoria  general  de  las  Indias  Occidentales  y  particular 
de  la  Governacion  de  Chiapa  y  Guatimala,  fol.  Mad..  1620. 

Ribadeneyra  (D.  Diego  Portichuelo  de)  Relacion  del  Viage  defde  que  falio  de 
Lima,  hafta  que  Ilego  a  Efpagna,  4to.  Mad.  1657. 

Ribandeneyra  y  Barrientos  (D.  Ant.  Joach.)  Manuel  Compendio  de  el  Regio 
Patronato  Indiano,  fol.  Mad.  1755. 

Ribas  (Andr.  Perez  de)  Hiftoria  de  les  Triumphos  de  Nueftra  Sta  Fe,  entre 
Gentes  las  mas  Barbaras,  en  las  mifilones  de  Nueva  Efpagna,  fol.  Mad.  1645. 

Riol  (D.  Santiago)  Reprefentacion  a  Philipe  V.  fobre  el  qftado  actual  de  los 
Papeles  univerfales  de  la  Monarchia,  MS. 

Rocha  Pitta  (Sebaftiano  de)  Hiftoria  da  America  Portougueza  des  de  o  Anno 
de  150  de  fu  Defcobrimento  ate  o  de  1724,  fol.  Lifboa  1730. 

Rodriguez  (Manuel,)  Explicacion  de  la  Bulla  de  la  Santa  Cruzada,'  4m. 

Alcala,  1589. 

- (P.  Man.)  El  Maragnon  y  Amazonas,  Hiftoria  de  los  Defcubri- 

mientos,  Entradas  y  Reducion  de  Naciones,  fol  Mad.  1684. 

Roman  (Hieron.)  Republicas  del  Mundo,  fol.  3  vols.  Mad.  1595. 

Rofende  (P.  Ant.  Gonz.  de)  Vida  del  Juan  de  Palafox  Arzobifpo  de  Mexico, 
fol.  Mad.  1-671. 

Ruiz  (P.  Ant.)  Conquifta  Efpiritual  hecha  por  los  Religiofos  de  la  Com¬ 
pagnia  de  Jefus,  en  las  Provincias  de  la  Paraguay  Uragay,  Parana  y  Tape, 
4to.  Mad.  1639. 
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S 

Salazar  de  Mendoza  (D.  Pedro)  Monarquia  de  Efpagna,  tom.  i,  ii,  in,  fol 
Mad.  1770. 

Salazar  y  Olarte  (D.  Ignacio)  Hiftoria  de  la  Conquifta  de  Mexico — -Segunda 
parte — No  place  nor  year. 

Salazar  y  Zevallos  (D.  Alonz.  Ed.  de)  Conftituciones  y  Ordenanzas  anti- 
guas  Agnadidas  y  Modernas  de  la  Real  Univerfidad  y  eftudio  general  de  San 
Marcos  de  la  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes  del  Peru,  fol.  En  la  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes, 
1 735* 

Sanchez  (Ant.  Ribero)  Diflertation  fur  l’Origine  de  la  Maladie  Venerienne, 
dans  laquelle  on  prouve  qu’elle  n’a  point  ete  portee  de  l’Amerique,  i2mo.  Paris, 
1765. 

Sarmiento  de  Gamboa  (Pedro  de)  Vi  age  al  Eftrecho  de  Magellanes,  4to. 
Mad.  1768. 

Santa  Cruz  (El  Marques)  Comercio  Suelto  y  en  Companias  General,  i2mo. 
Mad.  1732. 

Schemidel  (Hulderico)  Hifloria  y  Defcubrimiento  del  Rio  de  la  Plata  y  Para¬ 
guay.  Exft.  Barcia  Hift.  Prim.  tom.  iii. 

Sebara  da  Sylva  (Jos.  de)  Recueil  Chronologique  &  Analytique  de  tout  ce 
qu’a  fait  en  Portugal  la  Societe  ditede  Jefus,  depuis  fon  entree  dans  ce  Royaume 
en  i54ojufqu,a  fonExpulfion  en  1759,  i2mo.  3  vols.  Lifb.  1769. 

Sepulveda  (Genefius)  Dialogus  de  juftis  belli  caufis  preefertim  in  Indos  Novi 
Orbis:  MS. 

Seyxas  y  Lovero  (D.  Fr.)  Theatro  Naval  Hydrographico.  4to.  1648. 

- Defcripcion  Geographica  y  Derrotero  de  la  Region  Aftral  Ma~ 

gellanica,  4to.  Mad.  1690. 

Simon  (Pedro)  Noticias  Hiftoriales  de  las  Conquiftas  de  Tierra  Firme  en  las 
Indias  Occidentales,  fol.  Cuenca,  1627. 

Solis  (D.  Ant.  de)  Hiftoria  de  las  Conquiflas  de  Mexico,  fol.  Mad.  1684. 

■  ■  -  ■  Hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico. — -Tranllated  by  Townfend, 

fol.  1724. 

Solorzano  Pereirra  (Joan.)  Politica  Indiana. 

— .  De  Indiarum  jure  five  dejufta  Indiarum  Occidentalium  Guber- 

natione,  fol.  2  vols.  Lugd.  1672. 

- —  De  Indiarum  Jure,  fol  Matriti,  2  vols.  fol.  1629.' 

Suarez  de  Figueroa  (Chriftov.)  Hechos  de  D.  Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mendoza. 
4to.  Mad.  1613. 
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Tarragones  (Hieron.  Gir.)  Dos  Libros  de  Cofmographia,  4to.  Milan,  1556. 

Techo  (F.  Nichol.  de)  The  Hiftory  of  the  Provinces  Paraguay,  Tucuman, 
Riode  la  Plata,  Ac.  Exft.  Churchill’s  Coll.  VI.  3. 

Torquemada  (Juan  de)  Monarquia  Indiana,  fol.  3  vols.  Mad.  1723. 

Torres  (Sim.  Per.de)  Viage  del  Mundo.  Exft.  Barcia  Hift.  Prim.  III. 

■ . —  (Franc.  Caro  de)  Hiftoria  de  las  Ordenes  Militares  de  Santiago, 

Calatrava  y  Alcantara,  defde  fu  Fundacion  hafta  el  Rey  D.  Felipe  II.  Ad- 
miniftador  perpetuo  dellas,  fol.  Mad.  1629. 

Torribio  (P.  F.  Jos.)  Aparato  para  la  Hiftoria  Natural  Efpagna  la  fol.  Mad. 
1754- 

•  . Diflertacion  Hiftorico  Politica  y  en  mucha  parte  Geografica  de 

las  Idas  Philipinas,  i2mo.  Mad.  1753. 


U 

Ulloa  (D.  Ant.  de)  Voyage  Hiftorique  de  l’Amerique  Meridionale,  4to. 
2  tom.  Paris,  1752. 

■  Noticias  Americanas,  Entretenimientos  Phyficos  Hiftoricus, 
fobre  la  America  Meridional  y  le  Septentrional  Oriental,  4to.  Mad.  1772. 

- (Franc.)  Navigatione  per  fcoprire  l’lfole  delle  Specierie  fino  al 

Mare  detto  Vermejo  nel  1539.  Exft.  Ramuf.  III.  339* 

. .  (D.  Bernardo)  Retabli dement  des  Manufa&ures  A  du  Commerce 

d’Efpagne,  i2mo.  Amft.  1753. 

Uztariz.  (D.  Geron.)  Theoria  y  Pra&ica  de  Commercio  A  de  Marina,  fol. 
Mad.  1757. 

■■  ■  ■  — -  The  Theory  and  Pra&ice  of  Commerce,  and  Maritime  Affairs, 

8 vo.  2  vols  Lond.  1751. 

V 

Venegas  (Miguel)  A  Natural  and  Civil  Hiftory  of  California,  8vo.  2  vols. 
Lond.  1759. 

Varages  (D.  Thom.  Tamaio  de)  Reftauracion  de  la  Ciudad  del  Salvador  y 
Baia  de  Todos  SanCtos  en  la  Provincia  del  Braftl,  4to.  Mad.  1628. 

Vargas  Machuca  (D.  Bern,  de)  Milicia  y  Defcripcion  de  las  Indias,  4to. 
Mad.  1 699. 

Vega  (L’Ynca  Garcilaffo  de  la)  Hiftoire  des  Guerres  Civiles  des  Efpagnoles 
dans  les  Indes,  par  Baudouin,  4to.  2  tom.  Paris,  1648. 

Vega 
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Vega  (Garcilaflo  de  la)  Hiftoire  de  la  Conquete  de  la  Floride.  Traduite, 
par  Richelet,  i2mo.  2  tom.  Leyd.  1731. 

—————  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  by  Rycaut,  fol.  Lond.  1688. 

Veitia  Linage  (Jos.)  The  Spanilh  Rule  of  Trade  to  the  Weft  Indies,  8vo. 
Lond.  1702. 

.  —  Norte  de  la  Contratacion  de  las  Indias  Occidentales,  fol.  Sevill. 

1672. 

Verazzano  (Giov.)  Relatione  delle  Terra  per  Iui  Scoperta  nel  1524.  Exft. 
Ramufio  III.  p.  420. 

Viage  deEfpagna,  i2mo.  6  tom.  Mad.  1776. 

Vi&oria  (Fran.)  Relationes  Theologicae  de  Indis  &  de  jure  belli  contra  eos, 
4to.  Mad.  1765. 

Viera  y  Clavijo  (D.  Jos.)  Noticias  de  la  Hiftoria  general  de  las  Idas  de  Ca¬ 
naria,  4to.  2  tom.  Mad.  1772. 

Villagra  (Gafp.  de)  Hiftoria  de  Nueva  Mexico  Poema,  i2mo.  Alcala,  1610. 
Villa  Segnor  y  Sanchez  (D.  Jos.  Ant.)  Theacro  Americano.  Defcription 
general  de  los  Reynos  y  Frovincias  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna,  fol.  2  tom.  Mex. 
1746. 


X 

Xerez  (Franc,  de)  Verdadera  Relacion  de  la  Conquifta  del  Peru  y  Provincia 
de  Cuzco,  Embiada  al  Emperador  Carlos  V.  Exft.  Barcia  Hift,  Prim.  tom.  III. 
----  Relatione,  &c.  &c.  Exft.  Ramufio  III.  372. 

Z 

Zarate  (Aug.  de)  Hiftoria  del  Defcubrimiento  y  Conquifta  de  la  Provincia 
del  Peru.  Exft.  Barcia.  Hift.  Prim.  tom.  III. 

■  ■■  '■■■  ■  Hiftoire  de  la  Decouverte  &  de  la  Conquete  du  Perou,  i2mo> 

2  tom.  Paris,  1742. 

Zavala  y  Augnon  (D.  Miguel  de)  Reprefentacion  al  Rey  N.  Segnor  D. 
Philipe  V.  dirigida  al  mas  feguro  Aumento  del  Real  Erario.  No  place,  1732. 
Zevallos  (D.  Pedro  Ordognez  de)  Hiftoria  y  Viage  del  Mundo,  4to.  Mad. 
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N.  B.  The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Volume,  and  the  Figures  to  the  Page. 


A 


BTSSINIA,  an  embaffy  fent  to  that 
country  by  John  II.  King  of  Portugal, 


1.55. 

Acapulca ,  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on 
from  thence  to  Manila,  ii.  427.  Amount 
of  the  treafure  on  board  the  fhip  taken  by 
Lord  Anfon,  51 1. 

Acojia ,  liis  method  of  accounting  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  heat,  in  the  old  and  new 
continents,  i.  448. 

Adair ,  his  account  of  the  revengeful  temper 
of  the  native  Americans,  i.  475. 

Adanfon ,  his  juftification  of  Hanno’s  account 
of  the  African  feas,  i.  423. 

Africa ,  the  weftern  coaft  of,  firft  explored  by 
order  of  John  I.  King  of  Portugal,  i.  40. 
Is  difcovered  from  Cape  Non,  to  Bojador, 
42.  Cape  Bojador  doubled,  4 6.  The 
countries  fouthward  of  the  River  Senegal 
difcovered,  52.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  feen 
by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  55.  Caufes  of  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  climate  there,  254. 
Ignorance  of  the  antient  aftronomers  con¬ 
cerning,  423. 

Agriculture ,  the  date  of,  among  the  native 
Americans,  i.  328.  Two  principal  caufes 
of  the  defeats  of,  332. 

Aguada ,  is  fent  to  Hifpaniola,  as  a  commif- 
fioner  to  infpe6t  the  conduct  of  Columbus, 
i.  130. 

Aguilar ,  Jerom  de,  is  relieved  from  a  long 
captivity  among  the  Indians  at  Cozumel, 
by  Fernando  Cortes,  ii.  10. 


Albuquerque ,  Rodrigo,  his  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Indians  of  Hifpaniola,  i.  214. 

Alcavala ,  in  the  Spanifh  cuftoms,  the  term 
explained,  ii.  514. 

Alexander  the  Great ,  his  political  chara&er,  i. 
14.  His  motive  in  founding  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  15.  His  difcoveries  in  India, 
16. 

Alexander  VI.  Pope,  grants  to  Ferdinand  and 
lfabella  of  Caftile  the  right  of  all  their 
weftern  difcoveries,  i.  113.  Sends  mif- 
fionaries  with  Columbus  on  his  fecond  voy¬ 
age,  1 14. 

Almagro ,  Diego  de,  his  birth  and  chara&er, 
ii.  149.  Aflociates  with  Pizarro  and  de 
Luque,  in  a  voyage  of  difcovery,  150. 
His  unfuccefsful  attempts,  151.  Is  ne- 
gle&ed  by  Pizarro  in  his  Spanifh  negocia- 
tion,  159.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  160. 
Brings  reinforcements  to  Pizarro  at  Peru, 
178.  Beginning  of  diffenfions  between 
.  him  and  Pizarro,  192.  Invades  Chili,  195. 
Is  created  governor  of  Chili,  and  marches  to 
Cufco,  199.  Seizes  Cufco  out  of  the  hands 
of  Pizarro,  201.  Defeats  Alvarado,  and 
takes  him  prifoner,  ibid.  Is  deceived  by 
the  artful  negotiations  of  Francis  Pizarro, 
203.  Is  defeated  by  the  Pizarros,  206. 
Is  taken  prifoner,  207.  Is  tried  and  con¬ 
demned,  208.  Is  put  to  death,  209. 

Altnagro  the  fon,  affords  refuge  to  his  father’s 
followers  at  Lima,  ii.  217.  His  character, 
ibid.  Heads  a  confpiracy  againft  Francis 
Pizarro,  218.  Pizarro  affaffinated,  219. 
Is  acknowledged  as  his  fucceffor,  220. 
3  Y  2  His 
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His  precarious  fituation,  221.  Is  defeated 
by  Vaca  de  Caftro,  223.  Is  betrayed  and 
executed,  224. 

Almajorifafgo,  in  the  Spanifh  American  cuf- 
toms,  the  amount  of,  ii.  514. 

Alvarado ,  Alonzo,  is  fent  from  Lima,  by 
Francis  Pizarro,  with  a  body  of  Spaniards 
to  relieve  his  brothers  at  Cufco,  ii.  201. 
Is  taken  prifoner  by  Almagro,  202.  His 
efcape,  203. 

Alvarado ,  Pedro  de,  is  left  by  Cortes  to  com¬ 
mand  at  Mexico,  while  he  marched  again!! 
Narvaez,  ii.  '/8.  He  is  befieged  by  the 
Mexicans,  84.  His  imprudent  conduct, 
85.  His  expedition  to  Quito  in  Peru,  189. 

Amazons ,  a  community  of,  faid  to  exift  in 
South  America,  by  Francis  Orellana,  ii.  215. 

America ,  the  continent  of,  difcovered  by 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  i.  138.  How  it 
obtained  this  name,  149.  Ferdinand  of 
Caftile  nominates  two  governments  in, 
192.  The  propofitions  offered  to  the  na¬ 
tives,  ibid.  Ill  reception  of  Ojeda  and 
Nicueffa  among  them,  193.  The  South 
Sea  difcovered  by  Balboa,  204.  Rio  de 
Plata  difcovered,  213.  The  natives  of, 
injurioufly  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  233. 
The  vaft  extent  of,  248.  The  grand  ob¬ 
jects  it  prefented  to  view,  249.  The  cir- 
cumftances  of,  favourable  for  commerce 
and  civilization,  250.  The  climates  of, 
25.2.  Various  caufes  of  the  peculiarity  of 
its  climates,  253.  Its  rude  and  uncul¬ 
tivated  flate  when  firft  difcovered,  257. 
Its  animals,  259.  Its  infefts  and  reptiles, 
261.  Birds,  262.  General  account  of  its 
foil,  263.  Inquiry  into  the  firft  population 
of,  264.  Could  not  be  peopled  by  civilized 
nations,  270.  The  northern  extremity  of, 
contiguous  to  Afia,  273.  Probably  peo¬ 
pled  by  Afiatics,  280.  Condition  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  native  inhabitants  inquired 
into,  281.  Were  more  rude  than  the 
natives  of  any  other  known  parts  of  the 
earth,  282.  The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans 
excepted,  283.  The  firft  difcoverers  in¬ 
capable  of  a  judicious  fpeculative  exami¬ 
nation,  285.  The  various  fyftems  of 
philofophers  refpeCting  the  natives,  286. 
Method  obferved  in  the  prefent  review  of 
their  bodily  conftitution  and  circumftances, 


288.  The  venereal  difeafe  derived  from  this 
part  of  the  world,  307.  Why  fo  thinly 
inhabited,  337.  The  country  depopulated 
by  continual  wars,  366.  Caufe  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  coldnefs  toward  the  fouthern  ex¬ 
tremity  of,  451.  The  natural  uncultivat¬ 
ed  ftate  of  the  country  defcribed,  453. 
Bones  of  large  extinCt  fpecies  of  animals 
difcovered  under  ground  near  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  454.  Why  European  ani¬ 
mals  degenerate  there,  455.  Suppofed  to 
have  undergone  a  convulfive  feparation 
from  Afia,  459.  Caufes  of  the  depo¬ 
pulation  of,  traced,  ii.  346.  This  depopu¬ 
lation  not  the  refult  of  any  intentional  fyf- 
tem  of  policy,  348.  Nor  the  refult  of 
religion,  350.  Number  of  Indian  natives 
ftill  remaining  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  351. 
All  the  Spanifh  dominions  there  fubjeCted 
to  two  viceroys,  354.  Its  third  viceroy¬ 
alty  lately  eftablifhed,  355.  See  Mexico , 
Peru ,  Cortes,  Pizarro ,  &c. 

Americans ,  native,  in  Spanifh  America,  their 
bodily  conftitution  and  complexion,  i.  289. 
Their  ftrength  and  abilities,  290.  Their 
infenfibility  with  regard  to  their  women, 
292.  No  deformities  in  their  frame,  296. 
This  circumftance  accounted  for,  297. 
Uniformity  of  their  colour,  298.  A  pe¬ 
culiar  race  of,  defcribed,  301.  The  Es¬ 
quimaux,  302.  Patagonians,  303.  The 
exiftence  of  Patagonian  giants  yet  remain¬ 
ing  to  be  decided,  305.  Their  difeafes, 
306.  The  venereal  difeafe,  peculiarly 
theirs,  307.  The  powers  and  qualities  of 
their  minds,  308.  Are  only  folicitous  to 
fupply  immediate  wants,  310.  The  art 
of  computation,  fcarcely  known  to  them. 
ibid.  Have  no  abftraCt  ideas,  312.  The 
North  Americans  much  more  intelligent 
than  thofe  of  the  South,  313.  Their 
averfion  to  labour,  315.  Their  focial 
ftate,  317.  Domeftic  union,  ibid.  The 
women,  318.  Their  women  not  prolific, 
321.  Their  parental  affeCtion  and  filial 
duty,  322.  Their  modes  of  fubfiftence, 
324.  Fifhing,  325.  Hunting,  326.  Agri¬ 
culture,  328.  The  various  objeCts  of  their 
culture,  329.  Two  principal  caufes  of  the 
defeats  of  their  agriculture,  332.  Their 
want  of  tame  animals,  ibid.  Their  want 
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of  ufeful  metals,  334.  Their  political  in- 
ftitutions,  336.  Were  divided  into  fmall 
independent  communities,  ibid.  Unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  idea  of  property,  337. 
Their  high  fenfe  of  equality  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  338.  Their  ideas  of  fubordination 
imperfect,  340.  To  what  tribes  thefe  de- 
fcriptions  apply,  341.  Some  exceptions, 
343.  Florida,  ibid.  The  Natchez,  344. 
The  iflands,  345.  In  Bogota,  ibid.  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  caufes  of  thefe  irregularities, 
346.  Their  art  of  war,  349.  Their 
motives  to  hoftility,  350.  Caufes  of  their 
ferocity,  351.  Perpetuity  of  their  ani- 
mofities,  352.  Their  modes  of  conduct¬ 
ing  war,  353.  Are  not  deftitute  of  cou¬ 
rage  and  fortitude,  355.  Incapable  of 
military  difcipline,  356.  Their  treatment 
of  prisoners,  357.  Their  fortitude  under 
torture,  359.  Never  eat  human  flefh  but 
to  gratify  revenge,  361.  How  the  South 
Americans  treated  their  prifoners,  362. 
Their  military  education,  363.  Strange 
method  of  chufing  a  captain  among  the 
Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  ibid. 
Their  numbers  wafted  by  continual  wars, 
366.  Their  tribes  now  recruit  their 
numbers  by  adopting  prifoners,  367.  Are 
never  formidable  in  war,  to  more  polifhed 
nations,  368.  Their  arts,  drefs,  and  or¬ 
naments,  369.  Their  habitations,  372. 
Their  arms,  374.  Their  domeftic  uten- 
fils,  375-  Conftru&ion  of  their  canoes, 
37 6.  The  liftleflnefs  with  which  they 
apply  to  labour,  377.  Their  religion, 
378.  Some  tribes  altogether  deftitute  of 
any,  381.  Remarkable  diverfity  in  their 
religious  notions,  384.  Their  ideas  of 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  387.  Their 
modes  of  burial,  388.  Why  their  phyfi- 
cians  pretend  to  be  conjurors,  390.  Their 
love  of  dancing,  393.  Their  immoderate 
paffion  for  gaming,  395.  Are  extremely 
addicted  to  drunkennefs,  396.  Put  their 
aged  and  incurable  to  death,  400.  Ge¬ 
neral  eftimate  of  their  character,  401. 
Their  intellectual  powers,  402.  Their 
political  talents,  403.  Powers  of  affeCtion, 
404.  Hardnefs  of  heart,  405.  Their  in- 
fenfibility,  406.  Taciturnity,  407.  Their 
cunning,  408.  Their  virtues,  409.  Their 
fpirit  of  independence,  410.  Fortitude, 


ibid.  Attachment  to  their  community, 
41 1.  Their  fatisfaCtion  with  their  own 
condition,  ibid.  General  caution  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  this  inquiry,  414.  Two  diftin- 
guifhable  clafles  of,  415.  Exceptions  as 
to  their  charader,  417.  Their  charac- 
teriftic  features  defcribed,  460.  Inftances 
of  their  perfevering  fpeed,  461.  An  an¬ 
tipathy  induftrioufly  encouraged  between 
them  and  the  negroes  in  America,  by  the 
Spaniards,  ii.  369.  Their  prefent  con¬ 
dition,  370.  How  taxed,  371.  Stated 
fervices  demanded  from  them,  372.  Mode 
of  exaCfing  thefe  fervices,  373.  Flow  go¬ 
verned,  ibid.  ProteCfor  of  the  Indians, 
his  function,  374.  Reafons  why  fo  fmall 
a  progrefs  is  made  in  their  converfion,  384. 

Amerigo  Vefpucci,  publilhes  the  firft  written 
account  of  the  New  world,  and  hence 
gave  name  to  America,  i.  149.  His  claim 
as  a  difcoverer  examined,  441. 

Anacoana ,  a  female  cazique  of  Hifpaniola, 
her  bafe  and  cruel  ufage  by  the  Spaniards, 
i.  180. 

Andes ,  ftupendous  height  and  extent  of  that 
range  of  mountains,  i.  249.  Their  height 
compared  with  other  mountains,  446. 
Gonzalo  Pizarro’s  remarkable  expedition 
over,  ii.  213. 

Animals  large,  very  few  found  in  America  at 
its  firft  difcovery,  i.  259. 

Antients ,  caufe  of  the  imperfeCtion  of  the  art 
of  navigation  among  them,  i.  4.  Their 
geographical  knowledge  extremely  confin¬ 
ed,  22.  423,  424.  426. 

Arabians ,  peculiarly  attached  to  the  ftudy  of 
geography,  i.  27. 

Argonauts,  the  expedition  of,  why  fo  famous 
among  the  Greeks,  i.  12. 

Arithmetic,  or  computation,  the  art  of,  hard¬ 
ly  known  to  the  native  Americans,  i.  310. . 

Afcolino,  father,  his  extraordinary  million  to 
the  prince  of  the  Tartars,  i.  32. 

Aftatic  difcoveries  made  by  the  Ruffians,  i. 

273* 

AJfento  trade,  the  nature  of  explained,  ii. 
408.  The  frauds  in,  and  how  put  an  end 
to,  409.  508. 

Atahualpa,  is  left  by  his  father  Huafcar  his 
fuccefi'or  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  ii.  167. 
Defeats  his  brother  Huafcar,  and  ufurps 
the  empire  of  Peru,  ibid.  Sends  prefents 

to 


\ 
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to  Pixarro,  170.  Vifits  Pixarro,  173.  Is 
perfidioufly  feixed  by  him,  176.  Agrees 
with  Pixarro  on  a  ranfom,  177.  Is  refufed 
his  liberty,  180.  His  behaviour  during 
his  confinement,  183.  A  form  of  trial 
bellowed  on  him,  184.  Is  put  to  death, 
185.  Comparifon  of  authorities  relating 
to  his  tranfa&ions  with,  and  treatment  by 
Pixarro,  468. 

Audience  of  New  Spain,  board  of,  eftablifhed 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ii.  143.  Courts 
of,  their  jurifdi,£tion,  356. 

Averia ,  a  Spanifh  tax  for  convoy  to  and  from 
America,  when  firft  impofed,  ii.  514.  Its 
rate,  515. 

Azores ,  thofe  iflands  difcovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  i.  50. 

B 

Balboa,  Vafco  Nugnex  de,  fettles  a  colony 
at  Santa  Maria  on  the  gulph  of  Darien, 

i.  194.  Receives  intelligence  of  the  rich 
country  of  Peru,  200.  His  charafiter,  202. 
Marches  acrofs  the  Illhmus,  203.  Dif- 
covers  the  Southern  Ocean,  204.  Re¬ 
turns,  205.  Is  fuperfeded  in  his  command 
by  the  appointment  of  Pedrarias  Davila, 
207.  Is  fined  by  Pedrarias  for  former 
tranfafitions,  208.  Is  appointed  lieutenant 
governor  of  the  countries  on  the  South 
Sea,  and  marries  Pedrarias’s  daughter,  210. 
Is  arrefted  and  put  to  death  by  Pedrarias, 
21 1. 

Bark,  Jefuits,  a  produ&ion  peculiar  to  Peru, 

ii.  393- 

Barrere,  his  defcription  of  the  conftru&ion 
of  Indian  houfes,  i.  482. 

Behring  and  Tfchirikow,  Ruffian  navigators, 
thought  to  have  difcovered  the  north- 
weft;  extremity  of  America  from  the  eaft- 
ward,  i.  275.  Uncertainty  of  their  ac¬ 
counts,  458. 

Benalcazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael,  reduces 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  ii.  188.  Is  deprived 
of  his  command  by  Pixarro,  213. 

Benjamin  the  jew  of  Tudela,  his  extraordinary 
travels,  i.  31. 

Bernaldes ,  inftance  of  the  bravery  of  the  Ca- 
ribees,  mentioned  by  him,  i.  487. 

Bethencourt,  John  de,  a  Norman  baron,  con¬ 
quers  and  poffeffes  the  Canary  Iflands,  i.  38. 
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Birds,  an  account  of  thofe  natural  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  i.  262.  The  flight  of,  often  ftretch 
to  an  immenfe  diftance  from  land,  431. 

Bogota  in  America,  fome  account  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of,  i.  345.  Caufes  of  their  tame 
fubmiffion  to  the  Spaniards,  348.  Their 
religious  doftrines  and  rites,  386. 

Bojador,  cape,  the  firft  difcovery  of,  i.  42. 
Is  doubled  by  the  Portuguefe  difcoverers,  46. 

Bojfu,  his  account  of  the  American  war  fong, 
i.  478. 

Bovadilla,  Francis  de,  is  fent  to  Hifpaniola 
to  inquire  into  the  condu£t  of  Columbus, 
i.  154.  Sends  Columbus  home  in  irons, 
155.  Is  degraded,  158.  161. 

Bougainville ,  his  defence  of  the  Periplus  of 
Hanno,  i.  422. 

Bourger,  M.  his  character  of  the  native  Pe¬ 
ruvians,  i.  465. 

Braftl ,  the  coaft  of,  difcovered  by  Alvarex 
Cabral,  i.  1 5 1 .  Remarks  on  the  climate 
of,  451. 

Bridges,  Peruvian,  defcribed,  ii.  489. 

Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  America,  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  that  province,  ii.  336. 

Bulls  papal,  of  no  force  in  Spanifti  Ame¬ 
rica,  before  examined  and  approved  by  the 
royal  council  of  the  Indies,  ii.  377.  See 
Cruzado. 

Burial  of  the  dead,  American  mode  of,  i. 

388. 

C 

Cabral,  Alvarex,  a  Portuguefe  commander, 
difcovers  the  coaft  of  Brafil,  i.  1 5 1 . 

Cacoa ,  the  beft  in  quality,  produced  in  the 
Spanilh  American  colonies,  ii.  393.  The 
preparation  of  chocolate  from,  derived  from 
the  Mexicans,  412. 

Cadiz ,  the  galeons  and  flota  removed  thi¬ 
ther  from  Seville,  ii.  401. 

California ,  the  peninfula  of,  difcovered  by 
Fernando  Cortes,  ii.  144.  The  true  ftate 
of  this  country  long  unknown,  329. 
Why  depreciated  by  the  Jefuits,  330.  Fa¬ 
vourable  account  of,  given  by  Don  Jo- 
feph  Galvez,  ibid. 

Californians ,  the  character  of,  by  P.  Venegas, 
i.  467. 

Campeachy,  difcovered  by  Cordova,  who  is 
repulfed  by  the  natives,  i.  239. 

Campomanes, 
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Campomanes ,  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez,  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  political  and  commercial  writings, 
ii.  51 1.  His  account  of  the  produce  of  the 
Spanifh  American  mines,  516. 

Canary  iflands  ere&ed  into  a  kingdom  by  pope 
Clement  VI.  i.  37.  Are  conquered  by  John 
de  Bethencourt,  38. 

Cannibahy  no  people  ever  found  to  eat  human 
flefh  for  fubfiftence,  though  often  for  re¬ 
venge,  i.  361.  478. 

Canoes ,  American,  the  conftru&ioft  of,  de¬ 
ferred,  1.376. 

Caraccas ,  eftablifhment  of  the  company  trad¬ 
ing  to  that  coaft,  ii.  413.  Growth  of  the 
trade,  509. 

Caribbee  iflands,  difcovered  by  Columbus  in 
his  fecond  voyage,  i.  114. 

Caribbees,  their  fpirit  peculiarly  fierce,  i  417. 
Their  character  by  M.  de  Chanvalon,  466. 
Probable  conje&ure  as  to  the  diftin&ion  in 
charafiter  between  them  and  the  natives  of 
the  larger  iflands,  488. 

Carpiniy  his  extraordinary  million  to  the  prince 
of  the  Tartars,  i.  32. 

Carthagena,  the  harbour  of,  the  fafeft  and  beft 
fortified  of  any  in  all  the  Spanifh  American 
dominions,  ii.  339. 

Carthaginians ,  flate  of  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  among,  i.  8.  The  famous  voyages  of 
Hanno  and  Himilco,  9. 

Carvajaly  Francifco  de,  contributes  to  Vaca 
de  Caftro’s  vi&ory  over  young  Almagro,  ii. 
224.  Encourages  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  af- 
fume  the  government  of  Peru,  238.  Ad- 
vifes  Pizarro  to  affume  the  fovereignty  of 
the  country,  243.  Is  feized  by  Gafca  and 
executed,  257. 

CaJUllo,  Bernal  Diaz  del,  character  of  his 
Hifloria  Verdadero  de  la  Conquifta  de  la 
Nueva  Efpagna,  ii.  444. 

Centenoy  Diego,  revolts  from  Gonzalo  Pi¬ 
zarro  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  ii.  240.  Is 
defeated  by  Carvajal,  and  fecretes  himfelf  in 
a  cave,  242.  Sallies  out  and  feizes  Cuzco, 
253.  Is  reduced  by  Pizarro,  254.  Is  em¬ 
ployed  by  Gafca  to  make  difcoveries  in  the 
regions  about  the  river  Plata,  262. 

Chanvalony  M.  de,  his  character  of  the  native 
Caribbees,  i.  466. 

Chapetonesy  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies, 
who  thus  diftinguifhed,  ii,  366. 

Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  eftablifhes  packet 


boats  between  Spain  and  the  colonies,  ii. 
415-  Allows  free  trade  to  the  windward 
iflands,  416.  Grants  the  colonies  a  free 
trade  with  each  other,  418. 

Charles  V.  emperor,  fends  Koderigo  de  Fi¬ 
gueroa  to  Hifpaniola,  as  chief  judge,  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  i. 
225.  Caufes  this  fubjed  to  be  debated  be¬ 
fore  him,  230.  Equips  a  fquadron  at  the 
folicitation  of  Ferdinand  Magellan,  ii.  129. 
Refigns  his  claim  on  the  Moluccas  to  the 
Portuguefe,  133.  Appoints  Cortes  go¬ 
vernor  of  New  Spain,  135.  Rewards  him 
on  coming  home,  142.  Eftablifhes  a  board 
called  the  Audience  of  New  Spain,  143. 
His  confultations  on  American  affairs,  225. 
Eftablifhes  new  regulations,  229. 

Chili,  is  invaded  by  Almagro,  ii.  195.  How 
fubje&ed  by  the  Spaniards,  332.  Excel¬ 
lence  of  its  climate  and  foil,  333.  Caufe 
of  its  being  negle&ed,  334.  Profpeft  of 
its  improvement,  335. 

Chiquitosy  political  ftate  of  that  people,  from 
Fernandez,  i.  475. 

Chocolate ,  the  ufe  of,  derived  from  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  ii.412. 

Cholula,  in  Mexico,  arrival  of  Cortes  there, 
with  fome  account  of  the  town,  ii.  46.  A 
confpiracy  againft  Cortes  difcovered,  and 
the  inhabitants  deftroyed,  48. 

Ckera^  inftance  of  his  ignorance  in  geogra¬ 
phy,'!.  426. 

Cinaloa,  political  ftate  of  the  people  there,  i. 
474.  Their  mode  of  living,  481.  Are 
deftitute  of  all  religion,  484.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  grain  of  gold  found  there,  ii. 
490. 

Cineguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  late 
difcoveries  of  rich  mines  made  there  by  the 
Spaniards,  ii.  328.  Probable  effects  of 
thefe  difcoveries,  329. 

Clement  VI.  pope,  ere&s  the  Canary  Iflands 
into  a  kingdom,  i.  37. 

Climates ,  influenced  by  a  variety  of  caufes,  i. 
252.  Their  operation  on  mankind,  414. 
Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  different  de¬ 
grees  qf  heat  in,  448. 

Cochineal ,  an  important  produ&ion,  almoftpe- 
culiarto  New  Spain,  ii.  393. 

Cold,  extraordinary  predominance  of,  in  the 
climates  of  America,  i.  252..  Caufes  of 
this  peculiarity^  253. 

Colonies , 
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Colonies,  Spanifli  American,  view  of  the  policy 
and  trade  of,  ii.  345.  Depopulation  the 
firfl:  effect  of  them,  ibid.  Caufes  of  this 
depopulation,  346.  The  fmall-pox  very 
fatal  to,  348.  General  idea  of  the  Spanilh 
policy  in,  352.  Early  interpofition  of  the 
regal  authority  in,  353.  An  exclufive 
trade  the  firfl  obje6t  in,  360.  Compared 
with  thofe  of  antient  Greece  and  Rome, 
361.  The  great  rellriCtions  they  are  fub- 
je<5t  to,  362.  Slow  progrefs  of  their  po¬ 
pulation  from  Europe,  3 63.  Are  difcou- 
raged  by  the  Hate  of  property  there,  ibid. 
And  by  the  nature  of  their  ecclefiaflical  po¬ 
licy,  365.  The  various  clafles  of  people 
in,  366.  Ecclefiaflical  conflitution  of, 
376.  Form  and  endowments  of  the  church 
there,  377.  Pernicious  effeCts  of  monaflic 
inflitutions  there,  378.  Character  of  the 
ecclefiaflics  there,  37 9.  Productions  of, 

387.  The  mines,  ibid.  Thofe  of  Potofi 
and  Sacotecas,  388.  The  fpirit  with  which 
they  are  worked,  390.  Fatal  effects  of  this 
ardour,  391.  Other  commodities  that  com- 
pofe  the  commerce  of,  393.  Amazing  tn- 
creafe  of  horned  cattle  there,  394.  Ad¬ 
vantages  which  Spain  formerly  derived 
from  them,  ibid.  Why  the  fame  advan¬ 
tages  are  not  Hill  received,  396.  Guarda 
coflas  employed  to  check  the  contraband 
trade  in,  409.  The  ufe  of  regifler  Ihips 
introduced,  410.  And  galeons  laid  afide, 
41 1.  Company  of  the  Caraccas  inflituted, 
413.  Eflablifnment  of  regular  packet- 
boats  to,  415.  Free  trade  permitted  be¬ 
tween  them,  418.  New  regulations  in  the 
government  of,  420.  Reformation  of  the 
courts  of  juflice,  ibid.  New  diflribution  of 
governments,  ibid.  A  fourth  viceroyalty 
eflabhfhed,  421.  Attempts  to  reform  do- 
meflic  policy,  423.  Their  trade  with  the 
Philippine  iflands,  426.  Revenue  derived 
from,  by  Spain,  429.  Expence  of  admi- 
niflration  there,  432.  State  of  population 
in,  494.  The  number  of  monafleries  there, 
501.  See  Mexico,  Peru ,  &c. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  is  fent  by  his  brother 
Chriflopher  to  negociate  with  Henry  VII. 
king  of  England,  i.  70.  The  misfortunes 
of  his  voyage,  73.  Follows  his  brother  to 
Hifpaniola,  123.  Is  veiled  with  the  admi- 
niftration  of  affairs  there  by  his  brother  on 


his  return  to  Spain,  131.  Founds  the  town 
of  St.  Domingo,  139. 

Columbus ,  Ch'rillopher,  birth  and  education 
of,  i.  59.  His  early  voyages,  60.  Mar¬ 
ries  and  fettles  at  Lilbon,  61.  His  geo¬ 
graphical  reflections,  63.  Conceives  the 
idea  of  making  difcoveries  to  the  wellward, 
65.  Offers  his  fervices  to  the  Genoefe  fe- 
nate,  67.  Caufe  of  his  overtures  being  re¬ 
jected  in  Portugal,  69.  Applies  to  the 
courts  of  Caffile  and  England,  ibid.  His 
propofal  how  treated  by  the  Spanilh  geo¬ 
graphers,  71.  Is  patroniled  by  Juan  Perez, 
74.  His  propofals  again  rejected,  75.  Is 
invited  by  lfabella,  and  engaged  in  the 
Spanilh  fervice,  79.  Preparations  for  his 
voyage,  80.  The  amount  of  his  equip¬ 
ment,  81.  Sails  from  Spain,  82.  His 
vigilant  attention  to  all  circumllances  dur¬ 
ing  his  voyage,  84.  Apprehenfions  of  his 
crew,  85.  His  addrefs  in  quieting  their 
cabals,  87.  Indications  of  their  approach¬ 
ing  land,  89.  An  illand  difcovered,  90. 
He  lands,  91.  His  interview  with  the  na¬ 
tives,  92.  Names  the  illand  San  Salva- 
dore,  93.  Profecutes  his  difcoveries  fouth- 
ward,  94.  Difcovers  and  lands  on  the 
illand  of  Cuba,  95.  Difcovers  Hifpaniola, 
96.  Suffers  Ihipwreck,  but  is  faved  by  the 
Indians,  99.  Builds  a  fort,  102.  Returns 
to  Europe,  104.  His  expedient  to  pre- 
ferve  the  memory  of  his  difcoveries  during 
a  llorm,  106.  Arrives  at  the  Azores,  ibid. 
Arrives  at  Lilbon,  107.  His  reception  in 
Spain,  108.  His  audience  with  Ferdinand 
and  lfabella,  109.  His  equipment  for  a 
fecond  voyage,  112.  Difcovers  the  Carib- 
bee  iflands,  114.  Finds  his  colony  on  Hif¬ 
paniola  dellroyed,  115.  Builds  a  city, 
which  he  calls  lfabella,  117.  Vifits  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  119.  Hi3 
men  difcontented  and  factious,  120.  Dif¬ 
covers  the  illand  of  Jamaica,  122.  Meets 
his  brother  Bartholomew  at  lfabella,  123. 
The  natives  ill  ufed  by  his  men,  and  begin 
to  be  alarmed,  124.  He  defeats  the  In¬ 
dians,  127.  ExaCts  tribute  from  them, 
128.  Returns  to  Spain  to  jultify  his  con¬ 
duct,  1 31.  Is  furnilhed  with  a  more  re¬ 
gular  plan  for  colonization,  133.  His 
third  voyage,  136.  Difcovers  the  illand 

of  Trinidad,  137.  Difcovers  the  con¬ 

tinent 
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tinent  of  America,  138.  State  of  Hifpaniola 
on  his  arrival,  139.  Compofes  the  mutiny 
of  Roldan  and  his  adherents,  142.  Is  dif- 
treffed  by  the  factious  behaviour  of  his  men, 
152.  Complaints  carried  to  Spain  againft: 
him,  153.  Is  fent  home  in  irons,  155. 
Clears  his  condu£t,  but  is  not  reftored  to 
his  authority,  157.  His  folicitations  ne¬ 
glected,  1 61.  Forms  new  fchemes  of  dis¬ 
covery,  162.  Engages  in  a  fourth  voyage, 
164.  His  treatment  at  Hifpaniola,  ibid. 
Searches  after  a  paflage  to  the  Indian  ocean, 
1 66.  Is  fliipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  167.  His  artifice  to  fecure  the 
friendfhip  of  the  Indians,  170.  Is  deliver¬ 
ed,  and  arrives  at  Hifpaniola,  173.  Re¬ 
turns  to  Spain,  174.  His  death,  175.  His 
right  to  the  original  difcovery  of  America 
defended,  434. 

Columbus,  Don  Diego,  fues  out  his  claims  to 
his  father’s  privileges,  i.  188.  Marries 
and  goes  over  to  Hifpaniola,  189.  Efta- 
blilhes  a  pearl  fifhery  at  Cubagua,  190. 
Projects  the  conqueft  of  Cuba,  196.  His 
meafures  thwarted  by  Ferdinand,  213.  Re¬ 
turns  to  Spain,  214. 

Commerce ,  the  sera  from  which  its  commence¬ 
ment  is  to  be  dated,  i.  2.  Motives  to  an 
intercourfe  among  diftant  nations,  4.  Still 
flourifhed  in  the  eaftern  empire  after  the 
fubverfion  of  the  weftern,  26.  Revival  of, 
in  Europe,  28. 

Compafsy  mariner’s,  navigation  extended  more 
by  the  invention  of,  than  by  all  the  efforts 
of  preceding  ages,  i.  35.  By  whom  in¬ 
vented,  36. 

Condamine ,  M.  his  account  of  the  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  in  South  America, 
i.  453.  His  remarks  on  the  character  of 
the  native  Americans,  466. 

Congo ,  the  kingdom  of,  difcovered  by  the  Por- 
tugueze,  i.  52. 

Conjlantirwple ,  the  confequence  of  removing 
'  the  feat  of  the  Roman  empire  to,  i.  24. 
Continued  a  commercial  city  after  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  weftern  empire,  26.  Be¬ 
came  the  chief  mart  of  Italy,  28. 

Cordova ,  Francifco  Hernandez,  difcovers  Yu¬ 
catan,  i.  238.  Is  repulfed  at  Campeachy, 
and  returns  to  Cuba,  239. 

Corita ,  Alonzo,  his  obfervations  on  the 
contraband  ,  trade  of  the  .Spanifli  colonies, 
VOL.  II. 


ii.  425.  Character  of  his  American  me. 
moirs,  475. 

Cortes ,  Fernando,  his  birth,  education,  and 
character,  ii.  3.  Is  by  Velafquez  appoint¬ 
ed  commander  of  the  armament  fitted  out 
by  him  againft  New  Spain,  4.  Velafquez 
becomes  jealous  of  him,  6.  Velafquez 
fends  orders  to  deprive  him  of  his  commif- 
fion,  and  lay  him  under  arreft,  7.  Is  pro¬ 
tected  by  his  troops,  8.  The  amount  of 
his  forces,  9.  Reduces  the  Indians  at  Ta- 
bafeo,  11.  Arrives  at  St.  Juan  de  Ufua, 
ibid.  His  interview  with  two  Mexican 
commanders,  13.  Sends  prefents  to  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  15.  Receives  others  in  retifrn, 
16.  His  fchemes,  21.  Eftablifhes  a  form 
of  civil  government,  24.  Refigns  his  com- 
miflion  under  Velafquez,  and  affumes  the 
command  in  the  king’s  name,  27.  His 
friendlhip  courted  by  the  Zempoallans, 
28.  Builds  a  fort,  30.  Concludes  a  for¬ 
mal  alliance  with  feveral  caziques,  ibid. 
Difcovers  a  confpiracy  among  his  men,  and 
deftroys  his  fhips,  33.  Advances  into  the 
country,  3$.  Is  oppofed  by  the  Tlafcalans, 
37.  Concludes  a  peace  with  them,  42. 
His  rafh  zeal,  44.  Proceeds  to  Cholula, 
46.  Difcovers  a  confpiracy  againft  him 
here,  and  deftroys  the  inhabitants,  48. 
Approaches  in  fight  of  the  capital  city  of 
Mexico,  50.  His  firft  interview  with 
Montezuma,  51.  His  anxiety  at  his  fitua- 
tion  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  56.  Seizes 
Montezuma,  60.  Orders  him  to  be  fet¬ 
tered,  62.  Reafons  of  his  condu61,  63. 
Prevails  on  Montezuma  to  own  himfelf  a 
vaffal  to  the  Spanifti  crown,  66.  Amount 
and  divifion  of  his  treafure,  67.  Enrages 
the  Mexicans  by  his  imprudent  zeal,  70. 
An  armament  fent  by  Velaiquez  to  fuper- 
fede  him,  74.  His  deliberations  on  this 
event,  7 6.  Advances  to  meet  Narvaez, 
79.  Defeats  Narvaez,  and  takes  him  pri¬ 
soner,  82.  Gains  over  the  Spanifti  fol- 
diers  to  his  intereft,  83.  Returns  to  Mexi¬ 
co,  85.  His  improper  condu&  on  his  ar¬ 
rival,  86.  Is  refolutely  attacked  by  the 
Mexicans,  87.  Attacks  them  in  turn  with¬ 
out  fuccefs,  88.  Death  of  Montezuma, 

90.  His  extraordinary  efcape  from  death, 

91.  Abandons  the  city  of  Mexico,  92. 
Is  attacked  by  the  Mexicans,  93.  His  great 
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Ioffes  in  the  encounter,  94.  Difficulties  of 
his  retreat,  95.  Battle  of  Otumba,  97. 
Defeats  the  Mexicans,  98.  Mutinous  fpi- 
rit  of  his  troops,  101.  Reduces  the  Te- 
peacans,  102.  Is  ftrengthened  by  feveral 
reinforcements,  104.  Returns  to  Mexico, 
105.  Eftablifhes  his  head-quarters  at  Te- 
zeuco,  107.  Reduces,  or  conciliates  the 
furrounding  country,  108.  Cabals  among 
his  troops,  109.  His  prudence  in  fuppref- 
fing  them,  no.  Builds  and  launches  a 
fleet  of  brigantines  on  the  lake,  113.  Be- 
fieges  Mexico,  115.  Makes  a  grand  af- 
fault  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  but  is  re- 
pulfed,  1 1 8.  Evades  the  Mexican  pro¬ 
phecy,  1 21.  Takes  Gautimozin  prifoner, 
124.  Gains  poffeflion  of  the  city,  ibid. 
And  of  the  whole  empire,  127.  Defeats 
another  attempt  to  fuperfede  him  in  his 
command,  134.  Is  appointed  governor  of 
New  Spain,  135.  His  fchemes  and  ar¬ 
rangements,  136.  Cruel  treatment  of  the 
natives,  137.  His  conduCt  fubjeCted  to  in¬ 
quiry,  140.  Returns  to  Spain  to  juftify 
himfelf,  141.  Is  rewarded  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  142.  Goes  back  to  Mexico 
with  limited  powers,  143.  Difcovers  Ca¬ 
lifornia,  144.  Returns  to  Spain,  and  dies, 
ibid.  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  his  letters 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  443.  Authors 
who  wrote  of  his  conqueft  of  New  Spain, 

444-  .  .  ' 

Council  of  the  Indies,  its  power,  11.  358. 

Creoles ,  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies, 
character  of,  ii.  367. 

Croglan ,  colonel  George,  his  account  of  the 
difcovery  of  the  bones  of  large  extinCt 
fpecies  of  animals  in  North  America,  i.  454. 

Cru jades  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  great  political 
advantages  derived  from,  by  the  European 
nations,  i.  30. 

Crufadoy  bulls  of,  publifhed  regularly  every 
two  years  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  ii.  430. 
Prices  of,  and  amount  of  the  fale  at  the  laft 
publication,  512. 

Cuba ,  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  i.  95.  Is  failed  round  by  Ocam¬ 
po,  188.  The  conqueft  of,  undertaken 
by  Diego  Velafquez,  96.  Cruel  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  cazique  Hatuey,  and  his  re¬ 
partee  to  a  friar,  197.  Columbus’s  en- 
thufiaftic  defer iption  of  a  harbour  in,  431. 


The  tobacco  produced  there  the  fineft  in 
all  America,  ii.  393. 

Cubagua ,  a  pearl  fifhery  eftablifhed  there,  i. 
190.  _  . 

Cumana ,  the  natives  of,  revenge  their  ill- 
treatment  by  the  Spaniards,  i.  233.  The 
country  defolated  by  Diego  Ocampo,  235. 

Cufco,  the  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire, 
founded  by  Manco  Capac,  ii.  164.  Is 
feized  by  Pizarro,  188.  Is  befieged  by  the 
Peruvians,  198.  Is  furprized  by  Almagro, 
201.  Is  recovered  and  pillaged  by  the 
Pizarros,  207.  Was  the  only  city  in  all 
Peru,  322. 

D. 

Dancing ,  the  love  of,  a  favourite  paflion  among 
the  Americans,  i.  393. 

Darien ,  the  ifthmus  of,  deferibed,  i.  201. 
The  increafe  of  fettlement  there  obftruCted 
by  the  noxioufnefs  of  the  climate,  ii.  338. 

De  Solis ,  his  unfortunate  expedition  up  the 
river  Plata,  i.  212. 

De  Solis ,  Antonio,  character  of  his  Hiftoria 
de  la  Conquifta  de  Mexico,  ii.  445. 

D' Efquilache,  prince,  viceroy  of  Peru,  his 
vigorous  meafures  for  retraining  the  ex- 
ceffes  of  the  regular  clergy  there,  ii.  382* 
Rendered  ineffe&ual,  383. 

Diaz,  Bartholomew,  difcovers  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  i.  55. 

Dijcoveries,  the  difference  between  thofe 
,  made  by  land,  and  thofe  by  fea,  ftated,  i. 

4*5-  ... 

Dodwell ,  his  objection  to  the  Periplus  of 
Hanno  exploded,  i.  421. 

Domingo ,  St.  on  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola, 
founded  by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  i.  139. 

Dominicans ,  thofe  in  Hifpaniola  publicly  re- 
monftrats  againft  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  i.  215.  See  Las  Cajas. 

Drunkennefs ,  ftrong  propenfity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  indulge  in,  i.  396. 

E. 

Earth,  the  globe,  of,  how  divided  into  zones 
by  the  ancients,  i.  22. 

Egyptians,  ancient,  ftate  of  commerce  and 
navigation  among  them,  i.  5. 
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El  Dorado,  wonderful  reports  of  a  country  fo 
called,  made  by  Francis  Orellana,  ii.  215. 

Elephant ,  that  animal  peculiar  to  the  torrid 
zone,  i.  455. 

Efquimaux  Indians,  refemblances  between 
them  and  their  neighbours  the  Greenland¬ 
ers,  i.  278.  Some  account  of,  362.  483. 

Eugene  IV.  pope,  grants  to  the  Portuguese  an 
exclufive  right  to  all  the  countries  they 
fhould  difcover,  from  Cape  Non  to  the 
continent  of  India,  i.  49. 

Europe,  how  affedted  by  the  difmemberment 
of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions,  i.  25.  Revival  of  commerce  and 
navigation  in,  28.  Political  advantages 
derived  from  the  crufades,  30. 

F. 

Ferdinand  king  of  Caftile.  See  Columbus  and 
Ifabella.  Turns  his  attention  at  length  to 
the  regulation  of  American  affairs,  i.  184. 
Don  Diego  de  Columbus  fues  out  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  claims  againfl  him,  188.  Eredts  two 
governments  on  the  continent  of  America, 
192.  Sends  a  fleet  to  Darien,  and  fuper- 
fedes  Balboa,  207.  Appoints  Balboa  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  of  the  countries  on  the 
South  Sea,  210.  Sends  Dias  de  Solis  to 
difcover  a  weftern  paffage  to  the  Moluccas, 
212.  Thwarts  the  meafures  of  Diego  Co¬ 
lumbus,  313.  His  decree  concerning  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  216. 

Fernandez ,  Don  Diego,  charadler  of  his  Hif- 
toria  del  Peru,  ii.  464. 

Fernandez ,  P.  his  defcription  of  the  political 
ftate  of  the  Chiquitos,  i.  475. 

Figueroa ,  Roderigo  de,  is  appointed  chief 
judge  of  Hifpaniola,  with  a  commiflion  to 
examine  into  the  treatment  of  the  Indian 
natives,  i.  225.  Makes  an  experiment  to 
determine  the  capacity  of  the  Indians,  234. 

Florida  difcovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
i.  197.  The  chiefs  there  hereditary,  341. 
Account  of,  from  Alvar  Nugnez  Cabeca 
de  Vaca,  i.  470. 

Flota ,  Spanifh,  fome  account  of,  ii.  401. 

Fon/eca,  bifhop  of  Badajos,  minifter  for  In¬ 
dian  affairs,  obftrudls  the  plans  of  coloni¬ 
zation  and  difcovery  formed  by  Columbus, 


i.  128.  136.  Patronizes  the  expedition 
of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  148. 

G. 

Galeons ,  Spanifh,  the  nature  and  purpofe  of 
thefe  veffels,  ii.  401.  Arrangement  of 
their  voyage,  402. 

Galvez,  Don  Jofeph,  fent  to  difcover  the  true 
ftate  ot  California,  ii.  330. 

Gama,  Vafco  de,  his  voyage  for  difcovery,  i. 

144.  Doubles  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

145.  Anchors  before  the  city  of  Melinda, 
ibid.  Arrives  at  Calecut  iri  Malabar,  146. 

Gaming,  ftrange  propenfity  of  the  Americans 
to,  i.  395. 

Ganges,  erroneous  ideas  of  the  ancients  as  to 
the  pofit  ion  of  that  river,  i.  424. 

Gafca,  Pedro  de  la,  fent  to  Peru  as  prefident 
of  the  court  of  Audience  in  Lima,  ii.  246. 
His  charadler  and  moderation,  247.  The 
powers  he  was  veiled  with,  248.  Arrives 
at  Panama,  249.  Acquires  poffeflion  of 
Panama  with  the  fleet  and  forces  there, 
251.  Advances  towards  Cuzco,  225. 
Pizarro’s  troops  defert  to  him,  256.  His 
moderate  ufe  of  the  vidtory,  257.  Devifes 
employment  for  his  foldiers,  261.  His 
divifion  of  the  country  among  his  followers, 
262.  Reftores  order  and  government,  263. 
His  reception  at  his  return  to  Spain,  264. 

Gemimus,  inftance  of  his  ignorance  in  geo¬ 
graphy,  i.  426. 

Geography,  the  knowledge  of,  extremely  con¬ 
fined  among  the  ancients,  i.  22.  Became 
a  favourite  ftudy  among  the  Arabians,  27. 

Giants ,  the  accounts  of,  in  our  early  tra¬ 
vellers,  unconfirmed  by  recent  difcoveries, 
*•35-4  63- 

Gioia,  Flavio,  the  inventor  of  the  mariner’s 
compafs,  i.  36. 

Globe,  its  divifion  into  zones  by  the  ancients, 
i.  22. 

Gold,  why  the  firft  metal  with  which  man  was 
acquainted,  i.  334.  Extraordinary  large 
grain  of,  found  in  the  mines  at  Cinalao,  490. 

Gomara,  charadler  of  his  Cronica  de  la  Nueva 
Efpagna,  ii.  444. 

Good  Hope,  cape  of,  difcovered  by  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Diaz,  i.  55. 

3  Z  2  Govern- 
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Government ,  no  vifible  form  of,  among  the 
native  Americans,  i.  340.  Exceptions, 
343- 

Gran  Chaco ,  account  of  the  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  war  among  the  natives  of,  from  Lozano, 
i.  476. 

Granada ,  new  kingdom  of,  in  America,  by 
whom  reduced  to  the  Spanifh  dominion,  ii. 
341.  Its  climate  and  produce,  342.  A 
viceroy  lately  eftablifhed  there,  355. 

Greeks ,  ancient,  prcgrefs  of  navigation  and 
difcovery  among  them,  i.  11.  Their  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  with  other  nations  very 
limited,  13. 

Greenland ,  its  vicinity  to  North  America,  i. 
278. 

Grijalva ,  Juan  de,  fets  out  from  Cuba  on  a 
voyage  of  difcovery,  i.  240.  Difcovers 
and  gives  name  to  New  Spain,  241.  His 
reafons  for  not  planting  a  colony  in  his 
newly  difcovered  lands,  243. 

Guarda  Coftas,  employed  by  Spain  to  check 
illicit  trade  in  the  American  colonies,  ii. 
409. 

Guatemala,  the  indigo  there  fuperior  to  any  in 
America,  ii.  393. 

Gttatimozin ,  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  fucceeds  Quetlavaca  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Mexico,  ii.  107.  Repulfes  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Spaniards  in  ftorming  the  city 
of  Mexico,  1 1 8.  Is  taken  prifoner  by 

Cortes,  124.  Is  tortured  to  difcover  his 
treafure,  126  Is  hanged,  138. 

Guiana ,  Dutch,  caufe  of  the  exceffive  fertility 
of  the  foil  there,  i.  457. 

H. 

Hanno ,  his  Periplus  defended,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  voyage,  i.  421. 

Hatuey,  a  cazique  of  Cuba,  his  cruel  treat¬ 
ment,  and  memorable  repartee  to  a  Fran- 
cifcan  friar,  i.  197. 

Hawkefworth’s  voyages,  account  of  New 
Holland,  and  the  inhabitants  from,  i.  472. 

Heat,  the  different  degrees  of,  in  the  old  and 
new  continents  accounted  for,  i.  448. 
Eftirnated,  456. 

Henry,  prince  of  Portugal,  his  chara&er  and 
fludies,  i.  42.  Expeditions  formed  by  his 


order,  44.  Applies  for  a  papal  grant  of  his 
new  difcoveries,  48.  His  death,  50. 

Herrada,  Juan  de,  affallinates  Francis  Pizar- 
^ro,  ii.  219.  Dies,  223. 

Herrera,  the  beft  hiftorian  of  the  conqueft  of 
New  Spain,  ii.  446.  His  account  of  Or- 
rellana’s  voyage,  473. 

HiJpaniola,  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by  Chrif- 
topher  Columbus,  i.  96.  His  tranfa&ions 
with  the  natives,  97.  A  colony  left  there 
by  Columbus,  103.  The  colony  deftroy- 
ed,  1 1 5.  Columbus  builds  a  city  called 
Ifabella,  117.  The  natives  ill-ufed,  and 
begin  to  be  alarmed,  124.  Are  defeated 
by  the  Spaniards,  127.  Tribute  exa£ted 
from  them,  128.  They  fcheme  to  ftarve 
the  Spaniards,  129.  St.  Domingo  found¬ 
ed  by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  139.  Co¬ 
lumbus  fent  home  in  irons  by  Bovadilla, 
155.  Nicholas  de  Ovanda  appointed 
governor,  158.  Summary  view  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  towards 
the  natives  of,  179.  Unhappy  fate  of 
Anacoana,  180.  Great  produce  from 
the  mines  there,  182.  The  inhabitants 
diminifh,  185.  The  Spaniards  recruit 
them  by  trepanning  the  natives  of  the  Lu- 
cayos,  186.  Arrival  of  Don  Diego  de  Co¬ 
lumbus,  189.  The  natives  of,  almoft  ex¬ 
tirpated  by  flavery,  195.  214.  Contro- 
verfy  concerning  the  treatment  of  them, 
215.  Columbus’s  account  of  the  humane 
treatment  he  received  from  the  natives  of, 
432.  Curious  inftance  of  fuperftition  in 
the  Spanilh  planters  there,  456. 

Holguin,  Pedro  Alvarez,  ere6ts  the  royal  ftan- 
dard  in  Peru,  in  oppofition  to  the  younger 
Almagro,  ii.  223.  Vaca  de  Caftro  arrives 
and  alTumes  the  command,  ibid. 

Homer,  his  account  of  the  navigation  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  i.  12. 

Honduras ,  the  value  of  that  country,  owing 
to  ifirproduction  of  the  logwood-tree,  ii.  331. 

Horned  cattle,  amazing  increafe  of  them  in 
Spanifh  America,  ii.  394. 

Horfes,  aflonifhment  and  miflakes  of  the 
Mexicans  at  the  firft  fight  of  them  ii.  451. 
Expedient  of  the  Peruvians  to  render  them 
incapable  of  a£tion,  472. 

Huana  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  his  character  and 
family,  ii.  166. 

Huafcar 
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Huafcar  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  difputes  his 
brother  Atahualpa’s  fucceflion  to  Quito,  ii. 
167.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by 
Atahualpa,  ibid.  Solicits  the  affiftance  of 
Pizarro  againft  his  brother,  169.  Is  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Atahualpa,  1 78. 

I. 

Jamaica ,  di (covered  by  Chriftopher  Colum¬ 
bus,  i.  122. 

Jerome ,  St.  three  monks  of  that  order  fent 
by  Cardinal  Ximenes  to  Hifpaniola,  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  i.  220. 
Their  conduct  under  this  commiflion,  222. 
Are  recalled,  225. 

Jefuits ,  acquire  an  abfolute  dominion  over 
California,  ii.  329.  Their  motives  for  de¬ 
preciating  the  country,  330, 

Jews,  ancient  ftate  of  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  among  them,  i.  7. 

Incas  of  Peru,  received  origin  of  their  empire, 
ii.  165.  306.  Their  empire  founded  both 
in  religion  and  policy,  307.  See  Peru. 

India ,  the  motives  of  Alexander  the  Great  in 
his  expedition  to,  i.  15.  The  commerce 
with,  how  carried  on  in  ancient  times, 
19.  And  when  arts  began  to  revive  in 
Europe,  28.  The  firft  voyage  made  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  145. 

Indians  in  Spanifh  America.  See  Americans. 

Indies ,  Weft,  why  Columbus’s  difcoveries 
were  fo  named,  1.  in. 

Innocent  IV.  pope,  his  extraordinary  million  to 
the  prince  of  the  Tartars,  i.  32. 

Inquifttton ,  court  of,  when  and  by  whom  firft 
introduced  into  Portugal,  i.  429. 

Injefts  and  reptiles,  why  fo  numerous  and 
noxious  in  America,  i.  261. 

John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  the  firft  who  fent 
fhips  to  explore  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa, 
i.  40.  His  fon  prince  Henry  engages  in 
thefe  attempts,  42. 

John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  patronifes  all  at¬ 
tempts  towards  difcoveries,  i.  52.  Sends 
an  embaffy  to  Abyflinia,  55.  His  unge¬ 
nerous  treatment  of  Columbus,  69. 

Iron ,  the  reafon  why  favage  nations  were  un- 
'  acquainted  with  this  metal,  i.  334. 

Isabella ,  queen  of  Caftile,  is  applied  to  by 
Juan  Perez  in  behalf  of  Chriftopher  Colum¬ 


bus,  i.  74.  Is  again  applied  to  by  Quin¬ 
tanilla  and  Santangel,  77.  Is  prevailed 
on  to  equip  him,  78.  Dies,  174.  Pier 
real  motives  for  encouraging  difcoveries  in 
America,  ii.  349. 

Ifabella ,  the  city  of,  in  Hifpaniola,  built  by 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  i.  117. 

Italy,  the  firft  country  in  Europe  where 
civilization  and  arts  revived  after  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Roman  empire,  i.  28.  The 
commercial  fpirit  of,  active  and  enterprif- 
ing,  29. 

L. 

Ladrone  iflands,  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Ma¬ 
gellan,  ii.  1 31. 

Lakes ,  amazing  fize  of  thofe  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  i.  250. 

Las  Cafas ,  Bartholomew,  returns  from  Hif¬ 
paniola  to  folicit  the  caufe  of  the  enflaved 
Indians  at  the  court  of  Spain,  i.  219.  Is 
fent  back  with  powers  by  cardinal  Ximenes, 
220.  Returns  diflatisfied,  223.  Procures 
a  new  commiffion  to  be  fent  over  on  this 
fubjefif,  225.  Recommends  the  fcheme 
of  fupplying  the  colonies  with  negroes, 

226.  Undertakes  a  new  colony,  228. 
His  conference  with  the  bifliop  of  Darien 
before  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  230.  Goes 
to  America  to  carry  his  fchemes  into  exe¬ 
cution,  232.  Circumftances  unfavourable 
to  him,  234.  His  final  mifcarriage,  235. 
Revives  his  reprefentations  in  favour  of  the 
Indians,  at  the  defire  of  the  emperor,  ii. 

227.  Compofes  a  treatife  on  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  America,  228. 

Leon,  Pedro  Cieza  de,  chara&er  of  his  Chro¬ 
nica  del  Peru,  ii.  464. 

Lery,  his  defcription  of  the  courage  and  fero¬ 
city  of  the  Toupinambos,  i.477. 

Lima ,  the  city  of,  in  Peru,  founded  by  Pi¬ 
zarro,  ii.  194. 

Logwood,  the  commodity  that  gives  import¬ 
ances  to  the  provinces  of  Honduras  and 
Yucatan,  ii.  331.  Policy  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards  to  defeat  the  Englifh  trade  in,  332. 

Louis ,  St.  king  of  France,  his  embafly  to 
the  chan  of  the  Tartars,,  i.  32.. 

Lozano ,  his  account  of  the  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  war  among  the  natives  of  Gran  Chaco, 
i.  47 6.. 

Luque , 
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Luque,  Hernando  de,  a  prieit,  aflociates  with 
Pizarro  in  his  Peruvian  expedition,  ii.  150. 

M. 

Madeira,  the  ifland  of,  fird  difcovered,  i.  45. 

Madoc,  prinee  of  North  Wales,  dory  of  his 
voyage  and  difcovery  of  North  America 
examined,  i.  436. 

Magellan,  Ferdinand,  his  account  of  the  gi¬ 
gantic  fize  of  the  Patagonians,  i.  303. 
The  exidence  of  this  gigantic  race  yet  to 
be  decided,  305.  463.  His  introduction  to  the 
court  of  Cadile,  ii.  128.  Is  equipped  with 
a  fquadron  for  a  voyage  of  difcovery,  129. 
Sails  through  the  famous  drait  that  bears 
his  name,  130.  Difcovers  the  Ladrone 
and  Philippine  idands,  131.  Is  killed,  ibid. 

Magnet,  its  property  of  attracting  iron  known 
to  the  ancients,  but  not  its  polar  inclina¬ 
tion,  i.  4.  Extraordinary  advantages  re- 
fulting  from  this  difcovery,  35. 

Malo  St.  account  of  its  commerce  with  Spa- 
nifh  America,  ii.  407. 

Manco  Capac,  founder  of  the  Peruvian  em¬ 
pire,  account  of,  ii.  164.  306. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  his  eadern  travels,  with 
a  character  of  his  writings,  i.  34. 

Manilla,  the  colony  of,  edablifhed  by  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  ii.  426.  Trade  between, 
and  South  America,  427. 

Mankind,  their  difpofition  and  manners  form¬ 
ed  by  their  fituation,  i.  267.  Hence  re- 
femblances  to  be  traced  in  very  didant 
places  without  communication,  268.  Have 
uniformly  attained  the  greated  perfection 
of  their  nature  in  temperate  regions,  415. 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  his  extraordinary 
travels  in  the  Ead,  i.  33. 

Marejl  Gabriel,  his  account  of  the  country 
between  the  Illinois  and  Machillimakinac, 

i.  472. 

Mariana,  Donna,  a  Mexican  dave,  her  hidory, 

ii.  12. 

Marinus  Tyrius,  his  erroneous  pofition  of 
China,  i.  430. 

Martyr ,  Peter,  his  fentiments  on  the  fird  dif¬ 
covery  of  America,  i.  439. 

Meftizos,  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies, 
didinCtion  between  them  and  Mulattoes, 
ii.  368. 


Metals ,  ufeful,  the  original  natives  of  Ame¬ 
rica  totally  unacquainted  with,  i.  334. 

Mexicans,  their  account  of  their  own  origin, 
compared  with  later  difcoveries,  i.  280. 
Defcriptions  of  their  hidorical  pictures,  480. 
Various  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  num¬ 
bers  of  human  victims  facrificed  by  them, 
483.  Their  language  furnifhed  with  re- 
fpectful  terminations  for  all  its  words,  ii. 
477.  How  they  contributed  to  the  fupport 
of  government,  478. 

Mexico,  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes  on  the 
coad  of,  ii.  1 1 .  His  interview  with  two 
Mexican  officers,  13.  Information  fent 
to  Montezuma,  with  fome  Spanifh  prefents, 
15.  Montezuma  fends  prefents  to  Cortes, 
with  orders  not  to  approach  his  capital,  16. 
State  of  the  empire  at  that  time,  17.  The 
Zempoallons  court  the  friendfhip  of  Cortes, 
28.  Several  caziques  enter  into  alliance 
with  Cortes,  30.  Character  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Tlafcala,  36.  The  Tlafcalans  re¬ 
duced  to  fue  for  peace,  42.  Arrival  of 
Cortes  at  the  capital  city,  51.  The  city 
defcribed,  52.  Montezuma  acknowledges 
himfelf  a  vaffal  to  the  Spanifh  crown,  66. 
Amount  of  the  treafure  collected  by  Cortes, 
68.  Reafons  of  gold  being  found  in  fuch 
fmall  quantities,  68.  The  Mexicans  en¬ 
raged  by  the  imprudent  zeal  of  Cortes,  70. 
Attack  Alvarado  during  the  abfence  of 
Cortes,  84.  Their  refolute  attack  on 
Cortes  when  he  returned,  87.  Death  of 
Montezuma,  90.  The  city  abandoned 
by  Cortes,  93.  Battle  of  Otumba,  97. 
The  Tepeacans  reduced,  102.  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  Mexicans  againd  the  return  of 
Cortes,  105.  Cortes  befieges  the  city 
with  a  fleet  on  the  lake,  1 1 5 .  The  Spa¬ 
niards  repulfed  in  dorming  the  city,  118. 
Guatimozin  taken  prifoner,  124.  Cortes 
appointed  governor,  135.  His  fchemes 
and  arrangements,  136.  Inhuman  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  natives,  137.  Reception  of 
the  new  regulations  there,  231.  A  retro- 
fpeCt  into  the  form  of  government,  policy, 
and  arts  in,  267.  Our  information  con¬ 
cerning,  very  imperfeCt,  270.  Origin  of 
the  monarchy,  271.  Number  and  great- 
nefs  of  the  cities,  275.  Mechanical  pro- 
feflions  there  didinguifhed  from  each  other, 
276.  DidinCtion  of  ranks,  277.  Politi¬ 
cal 
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cal  inftitutions,  279.  Power  and  fplendor 
of  their  monarchs,  282.  Order  of  go¬ 
vernment,  ibid.  Provifion  for  the  fupport 
of  it,  283.  Police  of,  ibid.  Their  arts, 
284.  Their  paintings,  286.  Their  me¬ 
thod  of  computing  time,  290.  Their  wars 
continual  and  ferocious,  ibid.  Their  fu¬ 
neral  rites,  292.  Imperfection  of  their 
agriculture,  ibid.  Doubts  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  empire,  293.  Little  inter- 
courfe  among  its  feveral  provinces,  294. 
Ignorance  of  money,  295.  State  of  their 
cities,  296.  Temples  and  other,  public 
buildings,  297.  Religion  of,  302.  Caufes 
of  the  depopulation  of  this  country,  346. 
The  fmall  pox  very  fatal  there,  348. 
Number  of  Indian  natives  remaining  there, 
351.  Lift  and  character  of  thofe  authors 
who  wrote  accounts  of  the  conqueft  of, 
444.  Defcription  of  the  aqueduCt  for  the 
fupply  of  the  capital  city,  479.  See  Colonies. 

Michael ,  St.  the  gulph  of,  in  the  South  Sea, 
difcovered  and  named  by  Balboa, i.  204.  The 
colony  of,  eftabliflied  by  Pizarro,  ii.  163. 

Migrations  of  mankind,  why  firft  made  by 
land,  i.  1. 

Mind,  human,  the  efforts  of,  proportioned  to 
the  wants  of  the  body,  i.  314. 

Mines  of  South  America,  the  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  population,  ii.  327.  Some  ac¬ 
count  of,  387.  Their  produce,  389. 
The  fpirit  with  which  they  are  worked, 
390.  Fatal  effects  of  this  ardor,  391. 
Evidence  of  the  pernicious  effeCts  of  la¬ 
bouring  in  them,  500.  Of  Mexico,  total 
produce  of  to  the  Spanifh  revenue,  514.  516. 

Molucca  Iflands,  the  Spanifh  claims  on,  fold 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  ii.  133. 

Monajlic  inftitutions,  the  pernicious  effeCts 
of,  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies,  ii. 
378.  Number  of  convents  there,  501. 

Monjoons ,  the  periodical  courfe  of,  when 
difcovered  by  navigators,  i.  19. 

Montejino ,  a  Dominican  preacher  at  S.  Do¬ 
mingo  publicly  remonftrates  againft  the 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians,  i.  215. 

Montezuma,  the  firft  intelligence  received  by 
the  Spaniards  of  this  prince,  i.  242.  Re¬ 
ceives  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Fer¬ 
nando  Cortes  in  his  dominions,  ii.  15* 
His  prefents  to  Cortes,  16.  Forbids  him 


to  approach  his  capital,  17.  State  of  his 
empire  at  this  time,  ibid.  His  character, 
18.  His  perplexity  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  19.  His  timid  negociations 
with  Cortes,  20.  His  fcheme  for  deftroy- 
ing  Cortes  at  Cholula  difcovered,  47.  His 
irrefolute  conduct,  50.  His  firft  interview 
with  Cortes,  51.  Is  feized  by  Cortes  and 
confined  to  the  Spanifh  quarters,  60.  Is 
fettered,  62.  Acknowleges  himfelf  a 
vaflal  to  the  Spanifh  crown,  66.  Re¬ 
mains  inflexible  with  regard  to  religion, 
70.  Circumftances  of  his  death,  90.  Account 
of  a  gold  cup  of  his,  in  England,  479. 

Mulattoes,  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies 
explanation  of  this  diftinCtion,  ii.  368. 

N. 

Narvaez ,  Pamphilo,  is  fent  by  Velafquez 
with  an  armament  to  Mexico,  to  fuperfede 
Cortes,  ii.  74.  Takes  pofleffion  of  Zem- 
poallo,  79.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner 
by  Cortes,  82.  How  he  carried  on  his 
correfpondence  with  Montezuma,  456. 

Natchez ,  an  American  nation,  their  political 
inftitutions,  i.  344.  Caufes  of  their  tame 
fubmiflion  to  the  Spaniards,  348.  Their 
religious  doCtrines,  385. 

Navigation,  the  arts  of,  very  flowly  improv¬ 
ed  by  mankind,  i.  2.  The  knowledge 
of,  prior  to  commercial  intercourfe,  tbid. 
Imperfections  of  among  the  ancients,  4. 
More  improved  by  the  invention  of  the 
mariner’s  compafs,  than  by  all  the  efforts 
of  preceding  ages,  35.  The  firft  naval 
difcoveries  undertaken  by  Portugal,  40. 

Negroes,  their  peculiar  fituation  under  the 
Spanifh  dominion  in  America,  ii.  369. 

Newfoundland,  its  fituation  defcribed,  i.  448. 

New  Holland,  fome  account-  of  the  country 
and  inhabitants,  i.  472. 

New  Spain ,  difcovered  and  named  by  Juan 
de  Grijalva,  i.  241.  See  Mexico. 

Nigno,  Alonfo,  his  voyage  to  America,  i.  1 50. 

Norwegians ,  might  in  antient  times  have 
migrated  to,  and  colonized  America,  i. 
279.  438. 

Nugnez  Vela,  Blafco,  appointed  viceroy  of 
Peru,  to  enforce  the  new  regulations,  ii.. 
231.  His  character,  234.  Commits  Va- 
ca  de  Caftro  to  prifon,  235.  Diflenfions. 

between 
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between  him  and  the  court  of  audience, 
237.  Is  confined,  238.  Recovers  his  li¬ 
berty,  239.  Refumes  his  command,  240. 
Is  purfued  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  241.  Is 
defeated  and  killed  by  Pizarro,  242. 

O. 

Ocampo ,  Diego,  lent  with  a  fquadron  from 
Hilpaniola  to  defolate  the  country  of  Cu- 
mana,  i.  233.  235. 

Ocampo ,  Sebaftian  de,  firft  fails  round  Cuba, 
and  difcovers  it  to  be  an  ifland,  i.  188. 

Ocean,  though  adapted  to  facilitate  the  inter¬ 
course  between  diftant  countries  continued 
long  a  formidable  barrier,  i.  1.  See  Com- 
pafs  and  Navigation. 

Ojeda ,  Alonzo  de,  his  private  expedition  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  i.  148.  His  Second 
voyage,  159.  Obtains  a  government  on 
the  continent,  192. 

Qlmeda,  Father  Bartholomew  de,  checks  the 
rafti  zeal  of  Cortes  at  Tlafcala  in  Mexico, 
ii.  45.  Is  Sent  by  Cortes  to  negociate  with 
Narvaez,  77. 

Orellana ,  Francis,  is  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  bark  built  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
and  deferts  him,  ii.  214.  Sails  down  the 
Maragnon,  215.  Returns  to  Spain  with 
a  report  of  wonderful  difcoveries,  ibid. 
Herrera’s  account  of  his  voyage,  473. 

Orgognez,  commands  Almagro’s  party  againft 
the  Pizarros,  and  is  defeated  and  killed  by 
them,  ii.  206. 

Orinoco,  the  great  river  of,  difcovered  by 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  i.  138.  The 
amazing  plenty  of  fifh  in,  469.  Strange 
method  of  chufing  a  captain,  among  the 
Indian  tribes  on  the  banks  of,  i.  363. 

Otaheite,  the  inhabitants  of,  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  boiling  water,  i.  483. 

Otumba,  battle  of,  between  Cortes  and  the 
Mexicans^  ii.  97. 

Ovando ,  Nicholas  de,  is  fent  governor  to  Hif- 
paniola,  i.  159.  His  prudent  regulations, 
1 61.  Refufes  admiflion  to  Columbus,  on 
his  fourth  voyage,  164.  His  ungenerous 
behaviour  to  Columbus  on  his  fhipwreck, 
169.  1 7 1.  Receives  him  at  length  and 
fends  him  home,  173.  Engages  in  a  war 
with  the  Indians,  178.  His  cruel  treat¬ 


ment  of  them,  179.  Encourages  cultivation 
and  manufactures,  183.  His  method  of  tre¬ 
panning  the  natives  of  the  Lucayos,  186.  Is 
recalled,  189. 

P. 

Pacific  Ocean,  why  and  by  whom  fo  named, 
ii.  131. 

Packet  boats,  firft  eftabliftiment  of,  between 
Spain  and  her  American  colonies,  ii.  415. 

Panama,  is  fettled  by  Pedrarias  Davila,  i. 
212. 

Parmenides ,  the  firft  who  divided  the  earth 
by  zones,  i.  427. 

Patagonians,  fome  account  of,  i.  303.  The 
reality  of  their  gigantic  fize  yet  to  be  de¬ 
cided,  305.  463. 

Pedrarias  Davila,  is  fent  with  a  fleet  to 
fuperfede  Balboa  in  his  government  of 
Santa  Maria  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  i. 
207.  Treats  Balboa  ill,  208.  Rapacious 
conduct  of  his  men,  209.  Is  reconciled 
to  Balboa,  and  gives  him  his  daughter, 
210.  Puts  Balboa  to  death,  21 1.  Re¬ 
moves  his  fettlement  from  Santa  Maria  to 
Panama,  21 2. 

Penguin ,  the  name  of  that  bird  not  derived 
from  the  Wellh  language,  i.  437. 

Perez,  Juan,  patronifes  Columbus  at  the 
court  of  Caftile,  i.  74.  His  folemn  invo¬ 
cation  for  the  fuccefs  of  Columbus’s  voy¬ 
age,  82. 

Periplus  of  Han  no,  the  authenticity  of  that 
work  juftified,  i.  421. 

Peru ,  the  firft  intelligence  concerning  this 
country  received  by  Vafco  Nugnez  de 
Balboa,  i.  200.  205.  The  coaft  of,  firft 
difcovered  by  Pizarro,  ii.  156.  Pizarro’s 
fecond  arrival,  161.  His  hoftile  proceed¬ 
ings  againft  the  natives,  162.  The  colony 
of  St.  Michael  eftablilhed,  163.  State  of 
the  empire  at  the  time  of  this  invafion, 
ibid.  The  kingdom  divided  between  Hu- 
afcar  and  Atahualpa,  167.  Atahualpa 
ufurps  the  government,  168.  Huafcar 
folicits  afliftance  from  Pizarro,  169.  Ata¬ 
hualpa  vifits  Pizarro,  173.  Is  feized  by 
Pizarro,  175.  Agreement  for  his  ranfom, 
177.  Is  refufed  his  liberty,  180.  Is  cru¬ 
elly  put  to  death,  185.  Confufion  of  the 
empire  on  this  event,  186.  Quito  Teduced 
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by  Benalcazar,  1 88.  The  city  of  Lima 

founded  by  Pizarro,  194.  Chili  invaded 
by  Almagro,  1 95.  Infurredtion  of  the 
Peruvians,  196.  Almagro  put  to  death 
by  Pizarro,  209.  Pizarro  divides  the  coun¬ 
try  among  his  followers,  21 1.  Progrefs  of 
the  Spanifh  arms  there,  212.  Francis 
Pizarro  aftaftinated,  219.  Reception  of 
the  new  regulations  there,  232.  The  vice¬ 
roy  confined  b^  the  court  of  audience, 
238.  The  viceroy  defeated  and  killed  by 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  242.  Arrival  of  Pedro 
de  la  Gafca,  249.  Reduction  and  death 
of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  257.  The  civil  wars 
there  not  carried  on  with  mercenary  fol- 
diers,  258.  But  neverthelefs  gratified  with 
immenfe  rewards,  259.  Their  profufion 
and  luxury,  ibid .  Ferocity  of  their  con- 
tefts,  260.  Their  want  of  faith,  ibid. 
Inftances,  261.  Divifion  of  by  _Gafca 
among  his  followers,  262.  A  retrofpedt 
into  the  original  government,  arts,  and 
manners  of  the  natives,  267.  The  high 
antiquity  they  pretend  to,  303.  Their 
records,  304.  Origin  of  their  civil  po¬ 
licy,  306.  This  founded  in  religion,  307. 
The  authority  of  the  Incas  abfolute  and 
unlimited,  ibid.  All  crimes  there  punilhed 
capitally,  308.  Mild  genius  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  309.  Its  influence  on  their  civil 
policy,  310.  And  on  their  military  fyf- 
tem,  31 1.  Peculiar  ftate  of  property 

there,  312.  Diftin&ion  of  ranks,  313. 

State  of  arts,  314.  Improved  ftate  of  agri¬ 
culture,;'^.  Their  buildings,  316.  Their 
public  roads,  317.  Their  bridges,  319. 
Their  mode  of  refining  filver  ore,  320. 
Works  of  elegance,  321.  Their  civiliza¬ 
tion,  neverthelefs,  but  imperfedt,  322. 
Cuzco  the  only  place  that  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  city,  ibid.  No  perfedt  repara¬ 
tion  of  profeflfions,  323.  Little  commer¬ 
cial  intercourfe,  ibid.  Their  unwarlike 
fpirit,  324.  Eat  their  flefh  and  filh  raw, 
325.  Brief  account  of  other  provinces 
under  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  326. 
Caufes  of  the  depopulation  of  this  country, 
347.  The  fmall  pox  very  fatal  there,  348. 
Writers  who  gave  accounts  of  the  con- 
queft  of,  463.  Their  method  of  build¬ 
ing,  487.  State  of  the  revenue  derived 
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from,  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  515.  See 
Colonies. 

Peter  I.  czar  of  Ruflia,  his  extenfive  views 
in  profecuting  Afiatic  difeoveries,  i.  273. 

Phenicians ,  antient,  ftate  of  commerce  and 
navigation  among  them,  i.  6.  Their  trade 
how  conduced,  421 . 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  his  turbulent  difpofition 
aided  by  his  American  treasures,  ii.  396 
Eftablifhes  the  colony  of  Manilla!,  426. 

Philip  III.  exhaufts  his  country  by  inconfi- 
derate  bigotry,  ii.  396. 

Philippine  iflands,  difeovered  by  Ferdinand 
Magellan,  ii.  131.  A  colony  eftablifhed 
there  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  426.  Trade 
between,  and  America,  427. 

PhyfiCy  the  art  of,  in  America,  why  connected 
with  divination,  i.  390. 

Pinto ,  chevalier,  his  defeription  of  the  cha- 
radteriftic  features  of  the  native  Americans, 
i.  460. 

Pinzon ,  Vincent  Yanez,  commands  a  vefi- 
fel  under  Columbus  in  his  firft  voyage 
of  difeovery,  i.  81.  Sails  to  America 
on  a  private  adventure  with  four  ftiips,  180. 
Difcovers  Yucatan,  188. 

Pizarro ,  Ferdinand,  is  befteged  in  Cufco  by 
the  Peruvians,  ii.  198.  Is  furprifed  there 
by  Almagro,  201.  Efcapes  with  Alva¬ 
rado,  203.  Defends  his  brother  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  210.  Is  committed  to 
prifon,  211. 

Pizarro ,  Francifco,  attends  Balboa,  in  his 
fettlement  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  i.  194. 
Marches  under  him  acrofs  the  ifthmus, 
where  they ,  difeover  the  South  Sea,  204. 
His  birth,  education,  and  character,  ii  .148. 
Aflbciates  with  Almagro  and  De  Luque, 
in  a  voyage  of  difeovery,  150.  His  ill 
fuccefs,  1 51.  Is  recalled,  and  deferted 

by  moft  of  his  followers,  154.  Remains 
on  the  ifland  of  Gorgona  for  fupplies, 
ibid.  Difcovers  the  coaft  of  Peru,  156. 
Returns  to  Panama,  157.  Goes  to  Spain 
to  folicit  reinforcements,  158.  Procures 
the  fupreme  command  for  himfelf,  1 59. 
Is  aflifted  with  money  by  Cortes,  ibid. 
Lands  again  in  Peru,  161.  His  hoftile 
proceedings  againft  the  natives,  162.  Ef¬ 
tablifhes  the  colony  of  St.  Michael,  163. 
State  of  the  Peruvian  empire  at  this  time,  ib. 
4  A  Caufe 
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Caufe  of  his  eafy  penetration  into 
the  country,  168.  Is  applied  to  by  Hu- 
alcar,  for  afliftance  againfl:  his  victorious 
brother  Alahualpa,  169.  State  of  his 
forces,  ibid.  Arrives  at  Caxamalca,  171. 
Is  vifited  by  the  Inca,  173.  His  perfidious 
feizure  of  him,  175.  Agrees  to  Atahual- 
pa’s  offer  for  his  ranfom,  177.  Divifion  of 
their  plunder,  179.  Refufes  Atahualpa 
his  liberty,  180.  His  ignorance  expofed 
to  Atahualpa,  183.  Bellows  a  form  of 
trial  on  the  Inca,  184.  Puts  him  to 
death,  185.  Advances  to  Cufco,  187. 
Honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  Spanifii 
court,  1 9 1 .  Beginning  of  diffenfions  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Almagro,  192.  His  civil 
regulations,  193.  Founds  the  city  of 
Lima,  194.  InfurreCtion  of  the  Peru¬ 
vians,  196.  Cufco  feized  by  Almagro, 
201.  Deludes  Almagro  by  negociations, 
203.  Defeats  Almagro,  and  takes  him 
prifoner,  206.  Puts  Almagro  to  death, 
209.  Divides  the  country  among  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  21 1.  The  impolitic  partiality  of 
his  allotments,  ibid.  Makes  his  brother 
Gonzalo  governor  of  Quito,  213.  Is  af- 
faflinated  by  Juan  de  Herrada,  219. 

Pizarro ,  Gonzalo,  is  made  governor  of  Quito, 
by  his  brother  Francis,  ii.  213.  His  ex¬ 
pedition  over  the  Andes,  ibid.  Is  deferted 
by  Orellana,  214.  His  diftrefs  on  this 
event,  216.  His  difaftrous  return  to  Quito, 
217.  Is  encouraged  by  the  people  to  op- 
pofe  Nugnes  Vela,  the  new  viceroy,  236. 
Affumes  the  government  of  Peru,  238. 
Marches  againfl  the  viceroy,  240.  De¬ 
feats  and  kills  him,  242.  Is  advifed  by 
Carvajal  to  affume  the  fovereignty  of  the 
country,  243.  Chufes  to  negociate  with 
the  court  of  Spain,  244.  Confultations 

of  the  court  on  his  conduct,  245.  His 
violent  refolutions  on  the  arrival  of  Pedro 
de  la  Gafca,  250.  Refolves  to  oppofe  him 
by  violence,.  251.  Marches  to  reduce 
Centeno  at  Cufco,  253.  Defeats  him, 

254.  Is  deferted  by  his  troops  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Gafca,  256.  Surrenders  and  is 
executed,  257.  His  adherents  men  of  no 
principle,  261. 

Plata,  Rio  de,  difcovered  by  Dias  de  Solis, 
i.213,  Its  amazing  width,  447. 


Pliny ,  the  naturalifl,  inftance  of  his  ignorance 
in  geography,  i.  427. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  difcovers  Florida,  i. 

197.  Romantic  motive  of  his  voyage, 

198. 

Population  of  the  earth,  flow  progrefs  of, 
i.  1. 

Porto  Bello,  difcovered  and  named  by  Chrif- 
topher  Columbus,  i.  1 66. 

Porto  Rico,  is  fettled  and  fubjeCted  by  Juan 
Ponce  deLeon,  i.  187. 

Porto  Santo,  the  firfl  difcovery  of,  i.  44. 

Portugal ,  when  and  by  whom  the  court  of 
inquifition  was  firfl:  introduced  into,  i. 
429. 

Portuguefe ,  a  view  of  the  circumftances  that 
induced  them  to  undertake  the  difcovery 
of  unknown  countries,  i.  39.  41.  Firfl 
African  difcoveries  of,  42.  Madeira  dif¬ 
covered,  45.  They  double  Cape  Bojador, 
46.  Obtain  a  papal  grant  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  they  fhould  difcover,  49.  Cape 
Verd  Iflands  and  the  Azores  difcovered, 
50.  Voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Vafco 
de  Gama,  145. 

Potoft ,  the  rich  filver  mines  there,  how  dif¬ 
covered,  ii.  388.  The  mines  of,  great¬ 
ly,  exhaufted  and  fcarcely  worth  working, 
505. 

Prifoners  of  war,  how  treated  by  the  native 
Americans,  i.  357. 

Property ,  the  idea  of,  unknown  to  the  native 
Americans,  i.  337.  Notions  of  the  Bra- 
filians  concerning,  473. 

Protestor  of  the  Indians,  in  Spanifh  America, 
his  function,  ii.  374. 

Ptolemy  the  philofopher,  his  geographical 
defcriptions  more  ample  and  exaCt  than 
thofe  of  his  predeceflors,  i.  24.  His  Geo¬ 
graphy  tranflated  by  the  Arabians,  27.. 
His  erroneous  pofition  of  the  Ganges,  424. 

CL 

Ghetlavaca,  brother  of  Montezuma,  fucceeds 
him  as  king  of  Mexico,  ii.  105.  Con¬ 
ducts  in  perfon  the  fierce  attacks  which 
obliged  Cortes  to  abandon  his  capital,  105. 
Dies  of  the  fmall  pox,  106. 

Quevedoy  bifhop  of  Darien,  his  conference 

with 


INDEX. 


with  Las  Cafas  on  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  i.  230. 

Quickfilver,  the  property  of  the  famous  mines 
of,  at  Guanacabelica,  referved  by  the 
crown  of  Spain,  ii.  506.  The  price  of, 
why  reduced,  ibid. 

Quinquina ,  or  Jefuit’s  bark,  a  production  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Peru,  ii.  393. 

Quipos,  or  hiftoric  cords  of  the  Peruvians, 
fome  account  of,  ii.  304. 

Quito,  the  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  Huana 
Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  ii.  166.  Is  left  to 
his  fon  Atahualpa,  167.  Atahualpa’s  ge¬ 
neral  revolts  after  his  death,  187.  Is  re¬ 
duced  by  the  Spaniards  under  Benalcazar, 
188.  Benalcazar  deprived,  and  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  made  governor,  213. 

R 

Ramufto ,  his  defence  of  Hanno’s  account  of 
the  coafl:  of  Africa,  i.  422. 

Regijier  fhips,  for  what  purpofe  introduced 
in  the  trade  between  Spain  and  her  co¬ 
lonies,  ii.  410.  Superfede  the  ufe  of  the 
galeons,  41 1. 

Religion  of  the  native  Americans,  an  inquiry 
into,  i.  378. 

Ribas ,  his  account  of  the  political  ftate  of  the 
people  of  Cinaloa,  i.  474.  Of  their  want 
of  religion,  484. 

Rio  de  la  Plata ,  and  Tucuman,  account  of 
thofe  provinces,  ii.  335. 

Rivers ,  the  amazing  fize  of  thofe  in  America, 
i.  249. 

Robifon ,  profeflor,  his  remarks  on  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  various  climates,  i.  448. 

Roldan ,  Francis,  is  left  chief  juftice  in  Hif- 
paniola,  by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  i.  131. 
Becomes  ringleader  of  a  mutiny,  140. 
Submits,  143. 

Romans ,  their  progrefs  in  navigation  and  dif- 
covery,  i.  17.  Their  military  fpirit  averfe 
to  mechanical  arts  and  commerce,  18. 
Navigation  and  trade  favoured  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  under  their  government,  19.  Their 
extenfive  difcoveries  by  land,  20.  Their 
empire,  and  the  fciences,  deftroyed  together, 


Rubruquis ,  father,  his  embafly  from  France 
to  the  chan  of  the  Tartars,  i.  33. 

Ruffians ,  Afiatic  difcoveries  made  by  them, 
i.  273.  Uncertainty  of,  458. 

S 

Sacotecas,  the  rich  filver  mines  there,  when 
difcovered,  ii.  388. 

San  Salvador ,  difcovered  and  named  by  Chrif- 
topher  Columbus,  i.  93. 

Sancho ,  Don  Pedro,  account  of  his  Hiflory  of 
the  conqueft  of  Peru,  ii.  463. 

Sandoval,  the  fhocking  barbarities  executed  by, 
in  Mexico,  ii.  137. 

-  Francifco  Tello  de,  is  fent  by  the 

emperor  Charles  V.  to  Mexico,  as  vifita- 
dor  of  America,  ii.  231.  His  moderation 
and  prudence,  ibid. 

Savage  life,  a  general  eflimate  of,  i.  402. 

Scalps,  a  motive  of  the  native  Americans  for 
taking  them  from  their  enemies,  i.  477. 

Serralvo,  marquis  de,  his  extraordinary  gains 
during  his  vice-royalty  in  America,  ii.  516. 

Seville,  extraordinary  increafe  of  its  manu¬ 
factures  by  the  American  trade,  ii.  507. 
Its  trade  greatly  reduced,  ibid.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  trade  removed  to  Cadiz,  401. 

Silver  ore,  method  of  refining  it  praCtifed  by 
the  native  Peruvians,  ii.  320. 

Sonora,  late  difcoveries  of  rich  mines  made 
there  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  328. 

Soul,  American  ideas  of  the  immortality  of,  i. 
387. 

South  Sea,  firft  difcovered  by  Vafco  Nugnez 
de  Balboa,  i.  204 

Spain,  general  idea  of  the  policy  of,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  American  colonies,  ii.  352. 
Early  interpofition  of  the  regal  authority 
in  the  colonies,  353.  All  the  American 
dominions  of,  fubjeCted  to  two  viceroys, 
354.  A  third  vice-royalty  lately  eftablifh- 
cd,  355.  The  colonies  of,  compared  with 
thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome,  361.  Ad¬ 
vantages  fhe  derived  from  her  colonies, 
394.  Why  fhe  does  not  {fill  derive  the 
fame,  395.  Rapid  decline  of  trade,  397. 
This  decline  increafed  by  the  mode  of 
regulating  the  intercourfe  with  America, 
400.  Employs  guarda  coaflas  to  check  illi- 
4  A  2  cit 
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cit  trade,  4O9.  The  ufe  of  regifter  fhips 
introduced,  410.  Eftabliihment  of  the 
company  of  Caraccas,  413.  Enlargement 
of  commercial  ideas  there,  414.  Free 
trade  permitted  to  feveral  provinces,  416. 
Revenue  derived  from  America,  429.  Spe¬ 
cification,  513. 

Spaniards ,  their  curious  form  of  taking  pof- 
feffion  of  new  difcovered  countries,  i. 
443- 

Strabo ,  a  citation  from,  proving  the  great 
geographical  ignorance  of  the  ancients,  i. 
424.  His  own  want  of  geographical  know¬ 
ledge,  427. 

Superjiition ,  always  connedled  with  a  defire 
of  penetrating  into  the  fecrets  of  futurity,  i. 

389- 

T 


Tapia,  Cnriftoval  de,  is  fent  from  Spain 
to  Mexico,  to  fuperfede  Cortes  in  his 
command,  but  fails  in  the  attempt,  ii. 

cr  I  34' 

Tartars,  the  poflibility  of  their  migrating  to 
America,  i.  277. 

Tlajcala,  in  Mexico,  charadter  of  the  natives 
of,  ii.  36.  Oppofe  the  paffage  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  37.  Are  reduced  to  fue  for  peace, 
42. 

Tobacco,  that  of  Cuba  the  beft  flavoured  of 
any  in  all  America,  ii.  393. 

Toupinambos,  account  of  their  ferocious  cou¬ 
rage  from  Lery,  i.  477. 

Trade,  free,  opened  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  ii.  416.  Increafe  of  the  Spanifh 
cuftoms  from  this  meafure,  510. 

Trade  winds,  the  periodical  courfe  of,  when 
difcovered  by  navigators,  i.  19. 

Travellers,  ancient,  charadter  of  their  writ¬ 
ings,  i.  35.  _ 

Trinidad,  the  ifiand  of,  difcovered  by  Chrifto- 
pher  Columbus  on  his  third  voyage,  i. 
137* 

Tucuman,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  account  of 
thofe  provinces,  ii.  335. 

Tyre,  the  commerce  of  that  city,  how  con¬ 
duced,  i.  421. 

Tythcs  of  Spanifh  America*  how  applied  by 
the  court  of  Spain,  ii.  514, 


V. 

Vaca  de  Cajlro,  Chriftoval,  is  fent  from  Spain 
to  regulate  the  government  of  Peru,  ii.  2.10* 
Arrives  at  Quito,  221.  Aflumes  the  fu- 
preme  authority,  222.  Defeats  young  Al- 
magro,  223.  The  feverity  of  his  proceed¬ 
ings,  224.  Prevents  an  infurredtion  con¬ 
certed  to  oppofe  the  new  regulations,  234. 
Is  imprifoned  by  the  new  viceroy,  235. 

Valverde,  father  Vincent,  his  curious  ha¬ 
rangue  to  Atahualpa,  Inca  of  Teru,  ii. 
174.  Gives  his  fan&ion  to  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Atahualpa,  184. 

Vega,  Garcilafo  de  la,  charadter  of  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Spanifh  writers  concerning 
Peru,  ii.  465. 

Vegetables ,  their  natural  tendency  to  fertilize 
the  foil  where  they  grow,  i.  264. 

V elafquez,  Diego  de,  conquers  the  ifiand  of 
Cuba,  i.  196.  237 .  His  preparations  for 
invading  New  Spain,  ii.  1.  His  difficulty 
in  chufing  a  commander  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  2.  Appoints  Fernando  Cortes,  3. 
His  motives  to  this  choice,  4.  Becomes 
fufpicious  of  Cortes,  6.  Orders  Cortes  to 
be  deprived  of  his  commiflion  and  arrefted, 
7.  Sends  an  armament  to  Mexico  after 
Cortes,  72. 

Venegas,  P.  his  charadter  of  the  native  Cali¬ 
fornians,  i.  467. 

Venereal  difeafe,  originally  brought  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  i.  307.  Appears  to  be  wearing  out, 
308.  Its  firfl  rapid  progrefs,  464. 

Venezuela,  hiflory  of  that  fettlement,  ii. 

34°- ... 

Venice ,  its  origin  as  a  maritime  Hate,  i.  30. 
Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  33. 

Verd,  iflands  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  i„ 

5°* 

Viceroys,  all  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  Ame¬ 
rica  fubjedted  to  two,  ii.  354.  A  third 
lately  eftablifhed,  355.  Their  powers,, 
ibid.  A  fourth  eftablifhed,  421. 

Villa ,  Segnor,  his  account  of  the  ftate  of  po¬ 
pulation  in  New  Spain,  ii.  495.  His  de¬ 
tail  of  the  Spanifh  American  revenue* 

5X3-  .  1  r 

Villefagno ,  Antonio,  one  of  Cortes’s  foldiers* 

foments  a  mutiny  among  his  troops,  ii.  1 10.. 
Is  difcovered  by  Cortes,  and  hanged,  1 1 1 . 

Ulloa * 


I  N 
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Ulloa,  Don  Antonio,  <3e,  his  defcription  of 
the  chara&eriftic  features  of  the  native 
Americans,  i.  460,  461.  His  reafon  for 
the  Americans  not  being  fo  fenfible  of  pain 
as  the  reft  of  mankind,  i.  479.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  the  goods  exported  from  Spain  to 
America,  with  the  duty  on  them,  516. 

Volcanos ,  remarkable  number  of,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  globe  difcovered  by  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  i.  459. 


Wafer ,  Lionel,  his  account  of  a  peculiar  race 
of  diminutive  Americans,  i.  301.  Com¬ 
pared  with  fimilar  productions  in  Africa, 

302* 

War  fong  of  the  native  Americans,  the  fenti- 
ments  and  terms  of,  i.  478. 

Women ,  the  condition  of,  among  the  native 
Americans,  i.  318.  Are  not  prolific,  321. 
Are  not  permitted  to  join  in  their  drunken 
feafts,  399.  Nor  to  wear  ornaments,  481. 

X. 

XereS)  Francifco  de,  fecretary  to  Pizarro, 


the  earlieft  writer  on  his  Peruvian  expedi¬ 
tion,  ii.  463. 

Ximenes ,  cardinal,  his  regulations  for  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians  in  the  Spanifh 
colonies,  i.  220.  Patronifes  the  attempt 
of  Ferdinand  Magellan,  ii.  128. 

Y. 

Tucatan ,  the  province  of,  difcovered  by  Pin- 
zon  and  Diaz  de  Solis,  i.  188.  Defcribed, 
446.  From  whence  that  province  derives 
its  value,  ii.  331.  Policy  of  the  court  of 
Spain  with  refped  to,  332. 

•  1 

Z. 


Zarate ,  Don  Auguftine,  chara&er  of  his 
Hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  Peru,  ii.  464. 

Zones ,  the  earth  how  divided  into,  by  the 
geography  of  the  ancients,  i.  22.  By  whom 
firft  fo  divided,  427. 

Zummaraga ,  Juan  de,  firft  bifhop  of  Mexico, 
the  deftroyer  of  all  the  ancient  records  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  ii.  271. 
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